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PREFACE. 


As  the  first  and  second  books  of  this  Dissertation  are  scarcely  any 
thing  else  than  a  Collection  from  the  volumes  of  my  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Works,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  my  reason  for  so  doing* 
was,  that  I  might  benefit  as  much  as  possible  those  who  were  not  pur<> 
chasers  of  that  translation.  For  as  it  consists  of  nine  volumes  4to,  and 
fifty  copies  only  of  it  were  printed,  it  must  miavoidably  be  confined  to 
a  few  purchasers.  Of  the  present  volume,  therefore,  a  greater  number 
than  fifty  were  printed,  in  cnrder  that  those  English  readers  might  be  in 
possession  of  the  principal  physical  and  metaphysical  dogmas  of  Aris* 
totle,  who  by  the  magnitude  of  the  price,  and  the  paucity  of  the  copies, 
were  prevented  from  obtaining  the  translation  of  the  whole  of  his  Works. 
Conceiving  also,  that  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  reader,  to 
present  him  with  these  dogmas  in  their  most  genuine  form,  I  have  given 
'  them  in  the  very  words  of  Aristotle  himself;  and  have  added  the  com* 
mentaries  on  them  of  his  best  Greek  disciples.  For  I  have  neither  the 
arrogance  to  suppose,  that  any  explanations  of  mine  could  besufiicient 
to  supersede  the  elucidations  of  these  excellent  men,  nor  the  audacity- 
to  destroy  Aristotle's  very  scientific  method  of  philosophizing,  by  at* 
temping,  tike  th^  ephemeral  writers  of  the  age,  to  exhibit  his  doctrines 
in  a  form  calculated  to  satisfy  the  superficial,  and  captivate  the  vulgar. 
As  an  apology  for  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  censured  modern 
writers  and  modern  opinions,  I  deem  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 

a  S  I  write 


vi  PREFACE. 

I, write  not  with  any  view  to  the  applause  of  the  many ;  that  I  never  was, 
at  present  am  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  an  hireling  writer ;  that  I  consider 
independence  both  as  pertaining  to  outward  circumstances,  and  inward 
mental  energies,  as  the  6rst  of  blessings  *  when  properly  employed  ;  and 
that,  in  the  language  of  Socrates,  "  bidding  farewell  to  the  honours  of  the 
multitude,  and  having  my  eye  solely  fixed  upon  truth,  I  will  endeavour 
to  live  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able,  and  when  I  die  to  die  so ;"  which 
can  never  be  accomplished  by  him,  who  is  afraid  to  oppose  what  he 
conceives  to  be  false,  and  averse  to  defend  what  he  believes  to  be 
true. 

I  have  given  a  catalogue  of  the  books  I  consulted  in  composing  this 
volume,  and  in  translating  Aristotle,  not  from  motives  of  t>stentation, 
but  partly  from  conceiving  that  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who  wish  to 
make  a  similar  collection  ;  and  partly  from  gratitude  to  those  writers, 
(and  there  are  manjt  such  in  this  catalogue,)  to  whom  I  have  been 
deeply  indebted  for  information  in  the  course  of  this  very  laborious  un- 
dertaking. 

The  explanation  of  certain  terms  used  by  Aristotle  and  his  Greek 
commentators,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  was  prefixed  for  the 
benefit  both  of  the  Greek  and  English  student  of  Aristotle, 

And  now,  having  premised  thus  much,  after  I  have  made  one  obser- 
vation more,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  the  reader  for  some  time  at  least, 
as  the  task  to  the  completion  of  which  I  shall  next  devote  myself,  is 


On  Aii  occasion  I  quote  the  following  lines  of  Horace,  as  applicable  to  myself-^ 


*  MjHI  PARVA  KURA-— 


PaRCA  NON  mend  ax  DBDIT^   BT  MALIGNUM 

Spernbrb  VULGUS. 

Carmim*  Lib«  2,  Ode  16. 

the 
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the  translation  and  elucidation  of  Proclus^  On  the  Timaeus  and  Par- 
menides  of  Plato  ;  of  his  six  books  On  the  Theology  of  Plato ;  and  of 
the  Works  of  Plotinus*.  The  observation  is  this»  that  the  translation 
and  elucidation  of  the  whole  of  Aristotle's  writings  is  a  work  of  no 
COMMON  magnitude;  that  the  author  of  it  is  single^  in  uis  pue- 
fiUiTs;  that  the  only  view  with  which  it  was  undertaken  was,  the 
CrREATEST  GOOD  OF  OTHERS;  the  pcHod  in  which  it  was  begun  and 
finished,  barren;  the  country  in  which  it  was  published,  commer* 
<;ial;  and  that  the  enemies  of  it  are  the  worst  of  hen,  but  its 
friend  is  divanity. 


*  If  Mive  to  finish  the  translation  of  these  inTaluaUe  works,  but  should  not  be  famished  with 
the  means  of  printing  it,  I  shall  deposit  it  in  some  public  librarj,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

^  Solus  ;  sbd  sic  sol.  The  author  says  this  not  firom  any  arrogant  opinion  of  himself  but 
with  a  view  to  those  irfio  are^«o  silly  as  to  think  that  orrery  kind  of  singularity  is  bbmeable. 
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IN  JQSt  proportion  to  the  solar  ray. 
Tho'  truth  eternal  gives  the  mental  day. 
Yet  of  our  race  most  ne^er  behold  its  light. 
Fast  bouad  in  Matter^s  cave  involv'd  in  night; 
And  but  a  few  emerging  from  her  den. 
Its  brightest  splendor  can  discinctlY  ken. 
This  noble  few  in  Greece  t>f  old  were  found. 
Whose  names  mankind  with  ^st  applause  rewound. 
See !  like  some  god  descended  from  the  skies, 
Ptthao'ras.  stands  the  foremost  of  the  wise^ 
C^estial  beauties  in  his  person  shine, 
His  manners  modest,  and  his  life  divine^ 
See!  like  some oracl^,  by  Heav'n  inspired, ^  /^    ., 
His  breast  wiih  mope  than  mortal  wisd9m  fir'd, 
IVhile  to  his  harp  he  sings  his  former  fate,   ,  . 
The  soul's  transitions,  and  eternal  state. 
He  fiur  discovered  in  the  realms  of  mind, 
^d  soar'd  from  iense  with  vigor  imconfin'd. 
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See!  HBBAeLiTirs  qnit  his  rigbtfal  throne. 

The  various  follies  of  mankmd  to  moan ; 

Mark !  how  be  scorns  the  multitude  impure. 

And  truths  sublime  descobes  in  words  obscure  i 

Attentive  listen  to  his  fav'rite  theme. 

That  all  things  flow  like  some  perpetual  stream ;. 

And  ever^varying  without  check  or  stay. 

Rise  to  new  life,  or  gradually  decay* 

Ife  saw  the  depths  of  Matter^s  dark  domain. 

Stormy  and  whirling,  like  the  raging  main ;. 

Yet  well  the  realms  of  intellect  he  knew. 

Where  all  is  lovely,  permanent  and  true ; 

And  certain  of  the  soul's  immortal  frame. 

Obscurely  told  her  lapse,  and  whence  she  came^ 

Next  view  Parmbnidbs,  by  heav'n  inspir'd^ 

And  from  th'  ignoble  multitude  retir*d  ; 

Divinely  meditate,  and  sing  alone,^ 

In  venerable  verse  the  mystic  one. 

Indignant  from  the  realms  of  sense  he  fl'ew^ 

Corporeal  forms  receding  from  his  view. 

Till  leaving  Matter^s  regions  far  behind. 

His  piercing  sight  discerned  the  world  of  mind* 

See!  great  £mpbdo<;l£S  with  rapture  cry, 

**  Farewell,  a  god  immortal  cannot  die.^ 

In  verse  divine,  he  sung  the  wretched  fate 

Of  souls  imprison'd  in  this  mortaf  state ; 

And  man  he  call'd,  (immersM  in  Matter^s  night) 

'^  Heaven's  exile,  straying  from  his  orb  of  light.^ 

Next  mighty  Socrates  demands  my  lays. 

Whose  life  and  doctrines  claim  unbounded  praise*. 

He  to  the  theory  of  the  realms  of  mind, 

AH  his  researches  and  his  views  confin'd^ 

And  in  the  world's  artificer  divine 

3aw  the  fair  series  of  ideas  shine 
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Iq  depths  immense  of  alKptolMic  light, 

Forever  vigorous  and  forever  bright. 

See !  Plato  neitt  in  rank  of  wisdom  stand. 

Whose  godlike  works  unbounded  praise  demand ; 

Who  rose  sublime  to  Truth's  immortal  plain,* 

And  soomVl  dull  Body,  and  her  dark  tlomaiti. 

To  GOOD  1T8BLT  he  soar'd  with  eager  flight, 

Till  boundless  beauty  met  his  piercing  sight. 

See  him  with  elegance  sublime,  unfold 

Whatever  was  known  to  men  divine  of  old*; 

Yet  but  a  few  the  secret  sense  can  find. 

And  wond'rous  depth  of  his  capacious  mind. 

Next  Aristotlb  claims  our  just  applause, 

Who  thought  itself  confin-d  by^bgic  laws<; 

By  gntolual  steps  who  teaches  how  to  soar, 

And  the  bright  world  of  intellect  explore. 

Whose  piercing  genius  with  Lyncean  view, 

Looked  all  the  ample  realms  of  Science  thro'. 

Saw  to  what  dazzling  summits'  they  extend. 

And  what  the  darksome  barrier*  where  they  end.  ' 

To  these  philosophers  succeed  a  race 

Of  {glorious  souls  adom'd  with  ev'ry  grace; 

All  men  divine,  x)f  ancient  Wisdom's  train, 

And  justly  calFd  by  some  a  golden  chain. 

See!  as  the  leader  of  the  noble  band. 

The  greatly-wise  and  good  Plotinus  stand. 

Genius  sublime]  whilst  bound  in  mortal  ties,' 

Thy  soul  had  frequent  commerce  with  the  skies ; 

And  oh  you  loosen'd  the  lethargic  folds 

By  which  ih'  indignant  mind  dark  matter  holds. 

*  Tic.  The  divine  eauiet  and  principles  of  things  which  Aristotle  calls  w  ^  ^«#fc  im^mrmrm  ««mif*  **  ^gs 
naturally  the  most  bright  and  manifest  of  all.**  And  Theophrastus,  in  the  fragment  of  4us  Metaphysics,  calls  diem 

'vis.Mattciv 
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What  depth  of  thoiigl)t,  what  eneifgy  i^  ^m  k 
What  rays  of  intellect  in  evVj  ]if^  1 
The  more  we  fathom  ^bj  ^^alt^  va^dir 
A  stronger  Ug^t,  a  gretater  depths  w^  g^ 
Thee  too,  bleu  ^Poepmxry!  vkj  mus^  ^kaJl  siy^ 
Since  from  the  gj;^t  Pi(>tioja»'  school  jqu  spring  % 
What  holy  thougl^ts  ti\y^  ,sacr^  boolpi  oqii^aiA  I 
What  stores  of  wisdou^  fyona  thy  wQrks  v^e  gaia  (• 
Urg'd  on  by  thee,  we  I^arn  fironk  sen^  to  rjs^ 
To  break  its  fetters;  and  ^^  charts  di^sfiise*. 
Nor  shall  my  muse  t^e  ju^t  ^pplai^se  decUne^ 
Due  to  Iambi,.ichvs,  &an}am'd  divine: 
Who  pierc*d  the  veil  wli^h  hid  ia  dark  dhguise 
Wisdom's  deep  luiysteries  from  q^octal  ey?s^ 
Whose  godlike  soul  an,  ainplQ  I^irrol:  seeo^. 
Strongly  refiectii^  wad's  unclot^}^  hoaint : 
Or  like  some  spj^e  c^ocioi^s,  poUsb'di  bi^h  V 
Throughout  dif^pb^pus  and  full  of.  light* 
Great  Sybiakus  n^xt,  O  mus^,  resoundi, 
For  deptlf,  aud  subtilty  of ,thp^[gh^.  renpwA'd« 
Genius  acute !  th'  exa]it^.  task,  was  tl^ine 
The  concord  ta  display,  of,  ^ w.  <Uv40e» 
And  what  in  fa|ble  was  by  tb^n^^cpn^j^'dj^ 
Thy  piercing  mipd  p^r^picuoufly  reye^ji'd^ 
But  greatly  emhient  above,  the  re^t^ 
Proclus,  tfaieCoryphaeu^j  stands  conf^ 
Hail,  mighty  gje^^^is !  of  tb^  human  rap^ 
Alike  the  g^ide,  thi^  glory^  an^d  tb^  gnu;e : 
Whose  volumes,  full  of  genuine  sciepi^  sbJA^ 
With  thQu^t?  m^Bifi4;eJat,  and  truths  diyinf^ 
Whose  periods,  too,  redundant  roll  along, 
IJi]^.  «oine  c}^?.!^  streau),  majestically,  strong. 
While  genip  lives^  thy  num'rous  works  shall  last^ 
Alike  the  future  wonder  as  the  past. 
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The  great  Ammonius  and  Damascius  claim 
Our  rev'rence  next,  as  men  of  mighty  name ; 
While  yet  Philosophy  could  boast  a  train 
Of  souls  ally'd  to  Homer's  golden  chain. 
The  former  for  unfolding  truth  renown'd. 
The  latter  for  his  searching  mind  profound. 
Priscian  and  fam'd  Olympiodorus  stand 
The  next  in  order,  and  our  praise  demand, 
And  with  th*  acute  SiMPLiciusclose  the 
Heroes,  all  hail !  who  left  your  native  skies. 
From  Lethe's  realms  t'  instruct  us  how  to  rise. 
And  thus  once  more  our  kindred  stars^  regain, 
And  ancient  seats  in  Truth's  immortal  plain, 
From  whence  we  wand'ring  fell,  thro'  mad  desire 
Of  Matter's  regions,  and  allotments  dire. 
Let  Folly  proudly  boast  her  tyrant  reign. 
Her  num'rous  vot'ries,  and  her  wide  domain; 
Your  wisdom  scorn,  and  with  barbaric  hand 
Spread  futile  theories  thro'  a  venal  land. 
By  you  inspir'd,  the  glorious  task  be  mine 
To  soar  from  sensibles  to  forms  divine ; 
From  Phantasy,  the  souls  Calypso,  firee. 
To  sail  secure  on  life's  tempestuous  sea, 
Jjcd  by  your  doctrines,  like  the  Pleiads'  lights 
With  guiding  radiance  streaming  thro'  the  night  ,^ 
From  mighty  Neptune's  overwhelming  ire^ 
Back  to  the  palace  of  my  lawful  sixes.. 
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Physica  et  Parva,  Naturalia,  Gr.  k  Wechel.  4to.  Francof.  1584. 

i— —     Alexandria  et  Cassii  Problemata,  cum  Theophrasteorum  qaorundam  collectaneis^ 


i*— ^ 


Gr.  k  Wechel,  4to.  Francof.  1585* 

Hbri  tt^  de  Aniau,  Gr*  4to.  k  Wedid.  Piril,  15404 
Organon,Gr.  et  Jiat.  fol.  k  Pacio  Francof*  1597. 
libri  X  de  Moribus  ad  Nicomachum,  Gr.  4to*  Paris,  1540. 
do.    Gr.  4to.  Paris,  1560» 


[N.  B.  Harwood  calls  this  a  beautiful  edition.] 
Physic^  Gr*-  et  Lat.  k  Pacio.*  8vow  Hanov.  1608. 
Rhetorica,  Gr*  et  Lat.  8vo.  Oxon.  1805: 
Ethica,  Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo.  k  Wilkinson,  Oxon.  1803. 

et  Theophrasti  Scrip ta  quasdam,  Gr.  t2mo.  ex  officina  Henrici  Stephani,  1557. 
Politicorum,  libri  octo,  Gr.  et-Lal»  fd.  k  Lambin.  et  Victor.  Basil,  159£. 
Poetica,  Gr.  et  Lat.  4to.  k  Tyrwhitt.  Oxon.  1794. 
Historia  Animalium,  Gr.  et  Fr.  a  Camo,  4to.  Paris  1783.  2  vol. 
Rhetorica,  Gr.et  Lat.  4to.  Lond.  I696. 
Op.  Gr.  et  Lat.  k  Buhle,  8vo.  Bipont.  1701.    Vol.  1. 
Mechanica,  Gr.  et  Lat.  4to.  k  Monantholio,  Paris,  1599* 
Meteorologicorum  libri  qyatuor,  Gr.  4to.  Paris  it. Wechel.  1547. 
Fragmentum  de  Audibilitiis,  Gr.  et  l!iat.    (See  the  3d  Vol.  of  WaUis's  Works, 


printed  at  Oxford,  1699) 

'     de  Anima  libri  tres  Gr.  et  Lat.  12qio.  a  Pacio«  Hanov.  I6II. 


. ^     de  Moribus  ad  Nicomachum  libri  decern,  Gr.  et  Lat.  12mo.  Basil  1556. 

Aristoile^s  Poetic,  translated  by  Pye,  4to.  Lond. 

. —  Rhetoric,,  translated  by  the  Authors  of  the  Art  of  Thinking,  ISmo^Lond.  1686« 

Politics  translated  by  IJe  Roy,  fol.  Paris,  1598. 


-  Politics,  translated  by  Ellis,  4to.  Lond.  1776. 


*  Accorombonii  Felicis,  Interpretatio  obscurionim  locomm  et  sententiamm  omnium  operum 
Aristotelis,  8ic.  fol.    Romas,  1590. 

0 

•  This  is  the  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,' which  is  sorarc^  tbtfi  the  editor  the  Bijfoiitedffkm  of 
Aristotle's  works,  8%8  that  he  never  saw  it 
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llrerewoodi  Traeti^tiHi  quidamXiO^ci^  lie.  I'Smo.  Oxob,  1^51. 

Butleri  Rhetorical,  libri  duo  12mo.  Load.  l621. 

Burgersdicii  Institutionum  Logicarum,  libri  duo  12mo.  Canleb.  I686r 

BuQialdus  Ismael  de  Natura  Lucis^^vo.  Paris,  1638« 

Baconi  Rog.  Specula  Mathem.  4to  Francof.  1614*  "- 

B€k!OD^  Lord,  works  of,  4to.  1765.  5  vol. 

Boethii  Arithmetica  omn  Commentario.  Buffi,  fol.  Pifts^  \5U. 

■  Dialectica,  fol.  Venet  1547.  ' 

Consol.  Philos.  8vo.  Lugdun.  Batav.  167 1> 

Biographia  Britannica,  fol.  1747-  7  vol. 

Blancanus  de  Locis  in  Aristotele'Mathematicis,  4to.  Bonon.  l6l5. 

Barocii  Francisci  Commeotarius  in  locum  Platonis  obscurisi  imUm  in  prineiipio  iMakjgi  odluj 

de  Repub.  de  Nximero  Geometrioo,  4to.  Bonon.  1566L 

BoyIe*s  works,  4to.  1 772.  6  voL 

Boerhaave's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  4to.  Lond^  1735.  2  vok 

Berkeley's  Sins,  8vo.  Londk  1744. 

— —  Analyst,  8vo.  Lond.  1734. 

Bonnycastle's  Introduction  to  Astronomy,  8vo.  Lond*  1805^ 

Bridgman's  Translation  of  the  Paraphrase  of  an  Anonymous  Greek  Writer  On  the  NicomlLC^Aean 

Ethics  of  Aristotle.  4to.  Lond^  1807* 

C 

■ 

Casi  Joan«  Speculum  Qusestionum  MoraUiim  in  tJniversam  Aristotelis  Ethicenj  l2mo.  Francof* 

1594. 
— ; —  Summa  Veterum  Interpretdin  in  universam  DiaJecticam  Aristotelis,  12mo.  Oxon.  1598. 
Conimbricensis  Collegii  Comment^  inlibros  Physicorum,  et  in  lib.  i}e  Ccelo  et  de  Aoima  Adsto* 

telis^  4to.  1609-  3  toL 
Chaldaic  Oractes,  Collection  of,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine. 
Coseaadiis,  leoamii,  ie  Miigisfeerto  Aati(}ttQrum  Philo8opharm%  Idmo.  Genftv.  1684^ 
Cartesii  Remti  Priodpia  Phitosoj^ttse,  4Ae.  AauteT,  16U. 
Corsini  Instttuttones  PhilosophisB,  l«mo.  V^wet.  1743.  3  t^ 
Calculus  Integralis  i  BougainviDe,  4to.    Vindobon.  1764. 
Cheynfe's  Philosophical  Principles  of  Religion,  8vo.  London,  1715. 
Camot,  On  the  Theory  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus^    (See  the  Philosophic^  Magftzine.) 
tlHeomedis  Meteora,  Gr.  el.  Lat.  4to.  Burdig^  1^5. 
Calcagnini  Opera,  fol.  Basil.  1544* 
Contareni,  Gasparis  Cardinalis  Opera^  fd.  Paris.  157  K 


Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  of  Bodies^  add  of  Mesi^s  6o«l,  4to.  Loud.  1089^* 

JKootfl^ 

•  The  following  encomiom  on  ArUtode  In  p.  439  oT tlmworkt  first  led  me  to  the  study  of  Aristotle*!  Philoib- 
^hy :  **  As  he  was  the  greatest  logician  and  metapbysician  and  universal  scholar^  peradvcnture  that  ever  liv^ 

«        ;  (and 
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Bionis,  Chrjrsostomi  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  Lutet.  1604. 

Davy>  Dr.,  Lectnres  of,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1808^  and  1809,  and  at  the  Royal 

institution. 
Damascius  ^ffi  a(x^,  de  PrindpHs,  MS. 


Eustachii  Summa  Philosophies,  12mo«  Lugdun.  1626. 

Eustratii  et  aliorum  Peripateticorum  Comment,  in  librosAristotelfs  de  Moribus  ad  NicomachUnv 

'        Gr.  fol.  Venet.  1536, 

Encyclopedia  Britannica^  4 to.  1797.  15  voK 


Fal>ricii  Bibloth.  Grcec.  4to.  Hamburg.  1708.  14  vol. 

Fasciculus  PraBceptorum  Logicorum,  12mo.  Oxon.  1633. 

Follini  Joan.  Speculum  Naturse  Humanae,  12mo.  Colon.  Agrip.  1649; 

Friend's  History  of  Physic,  8vo.  1750.  2  vol. 

Fabri  Jacobi  Paraphrases  totius  Philosophiae  Naturalis,  4to.  1521*. 


Golii  Theoph.   Epitome   Doctrinas  Political,    ex  octo  libris  Politicorum  Aristotclis,   12ma; 

Argentor.  1614. 
Gregory's  Elements  of  Astronomy,  8vo.  Lond.  1715.  2  vol. 

Gordon's  Remarks  On  the  Newtonian  Philosophy,  12tno.  Lond.  1719«  ' 

Gratarolus  de  Memoria  Reparandaf,  augenda,  conservandaque,  ac  de  Reminiscentia,  etlocali^ 

vel  artificiosa  Memoria,  8&c.  12mo.  Basil.  1554. 
Goclenii  Physiognomonica  et  Chiromantica  Speciala,  12mo.  Marpurg.  1621'. 

Hoekeri 

fand  so  highly  Esteemed,  that  th^  good  turn  which  Sylla  did  the  world  in  saying  his  works,  was  thought  to  Tecom- 
pence  his  many  outrageous  cruelties  and  tyranny,)  so  his  name  must  never  be  mentioned  among  scholars  but  with 
reverence,  for  bis  unparalleled  worth,  and  with  gratitude  for  the  large  stock  of  knowledge  he  bath  enriched  us 
with.'*  What  renders  this  encomium  the  more  remarkable  is^  that  tfie  author  of  it  was  at  the  same  time  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  a  philosophy  of  his  own  different  from  that  of  Aristotle. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  rare  of  the  elucidations  of  Ari8totle*s  philosophy  in  Latin. 

t  This  is  a  very  rare  and  curious  treatise.  The  following  extract  from  the  second  book  On  Artificial  Memory, 
will  enable  the  pupils  of  Professor  Von  Feinaigle  to  judge,  whether  the  Professor^s  method  of  Mnemonics  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Gratarolus.  Having  chosen  some  large  and  empty  house,  and  divided  it  after  a  certain  manner  into 
places,  Gratarolus  observes :  Ista'loca  debent  esse  signa  memorabilia  et  manuductibilia,  loci  enlm  non  sunt  anguli, 
sed  fixac  imagines  in  angulis  situatae :  super  quibus  sicut  super  charta  aliae  pinguntur  imagines  delebiles,  sicut 
liters.  Ut  verbi  causa,  primus  locus  signatur  per  urinale,  ponendo  in  ejus  loco  urinale.  Secundus  signabitur 
per  pixidem.  Tertius  per  mortarium.  Quartus  signabitur  per  pistillum  ponendo  illud  ibi.  Quintus  per  pugil- 
lare,  &c. — Transeamus  ad  imagines,  quae  sunt  res  coUocandac ;  debent  ita  imagines  nobis  notae  in  istis  locis  col- 
locari  cum  mbtibus  talibus,  nt  per  eas  valeamus  memorari.  Verbi  gratia,  volo  memorari  de  viginti  nomiuibus^ 
sic  faciam :  in  primo  loco  imaginein  Petri  mihi  notissimi  locabocum  urinali  in  manu  pleno  uiinaquam  fundet  su- 
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Hoekeri  Clavis  Philospphica,  12mo.  Tubing.  1620. 

Hispani,  Petri  Summulso  Logicales,  4to.  Veoet.  I610. 

Hierocles  in  Aiirea  Carmina,  Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo.  Cantab.  1709. 

Button's  Mathematical  Dictionaiy,  4to.  Lond.  1795.  2  vol. 

Herschely  Dr.  in  the  Philos.  Transac.  for  1795,  I8O89  ^^d  1811. 

Heliodori  Ethiopica,  8vo.  Gr.  et  Lat.  1596. 

Heereboordi  Collegium  Ethicum  sea  Philosophia  Moralis,  12mo.  Lond.  1658. 


lamblichus  de  Mysteriis,  Stc.  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  Oxon.  1678. 

*■  in  Nfcomachi  Arithmeticam  Introductionem,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Amhem.  1668. 

loannis  ab  Indagine  Litroductiones  Apostelesmaticse  in  Physiognomiam,  8cc.  l£nK>.  Argentor* 
1630. 

y 

K 

* 

Kepleri  Harmonices  Mundi^  libri  V.  fol.  Lind^  Aust.  I6l|^ 


Logicse  Artis  Compendium,  12mo.  Oxon.  1750. 

Launojus  Joan,  de  Varia  Aristotelis  Fortnna  in  Academia  Parisiensi,  4to.  Hagte-^-Com.  1656. 
Liebleri  Epitome  Philosophic  Naturalis,  12mo.  Basil.  1575. 
Luyts  Joaa.  Astronomica  Institutio,  4to.  Traject  ad  Rhen.  1692« 
Locke's  Works,  4to.  1777.  4  vol. 

Leonicus  NicoU  Comment,  in  primmn  librtnn  Aristot.  de  Animdium  partibus,  12mo.  Basils 
1559. 

M 

Magiri  Physiologis  PeripateticsB,  libri  sex,  12mo.  1629* 

Mauri  Sylvestri  Paraphrasis  in  Aristot.  Op.  om  4to.  Rom®  1668«  6  vok 

Maurolyci  Opuscula  Mathematica,  4to.  Venet.  1575. 

•^ •  Theoremata  de  Lumine  et  Umbra,  4to.  Lugdon.  16 IS. 

Michaelis  Ephesii  Annotationes  in  librum  Aristot.  de  Memoria  et  Reminiscentia.  "> 
de  Somno  et  Vigilia.  i 

per  Ja€obum  mihi  notinimum :  et  ex  itto  actu  notabili,  honim  duorutn  memorabor:  et  tic  duonim  nomimuii 
memoriam  mihi  fecero^-In  secundo  looD  ponam  MartiDum  mihi  notissimnm  (nam  oportet  imagioei  Istat  ene 
notiitimaty  ut  cito  in  memoriam  recurruit)*qui  ponet  digitum  suum  in  pyxide  ti  extrahet  unguentum*  quo  cum 
digito  orificium  unget  ani  Henrici  mihi  notistimi.  In  tertio  ponam  Andream  mihi  itidem  notum,  qui  cum 
manu  ex  mortario  extrahet  emplattrum  quod  ponet  luper  (aciem  Francisci,  vel  alios  ridiculot  actus  ^ricando^ 
ex  quibus  iiemcMria  de  talibus  nominibus  confirftietur.    Et  ita  paritbrmiter  procedatur  io  aliis.** 

£  c  £  Michaelis 
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Michaelis  deSomniis. 

■  ■  de  DiYinatione  pei  Sommum. 

■  de  Motu  Animalium. 
'  de  LoDgitudine  et  Brevitate  Vhai. 

«  de  Juventute  et  Senectnte,  et  Yita  a«  Morte. 

.  de  Respfrafeione. 

'  de  Gressu  Animalium,  Gr.  ft4.  VeneU  1527- 

< Scholia  in  libros  Aristotelis  de  partibus  Animalima^  Montkesauro^  ixAetprete^  Ifimo^ 

Basil.  1559. 
Malebranche's  Search  after  Tmth^  fol.  Lond.  1700^ 
Maniiiusy  by  Cieech,  8vo.  Lond.  1697. 

•  it  Jos.  Scaliger,  12mo.  1580* 

Moller  Niooha  de  IndalHo  Solis  Motu,  Immotaque  Tellnria  Quiete^  4io»  173^ 
Mt«if«u  Denarinf  Pjthagpricu^  4A4^  Lngdum.  Batav*  li$51. 

Newtoni  Lectiones  Optica,  4to.  Load.  1720;. 

Newton's  Fluxions  by  Cblson,  4to.  l^nd.  1736* 

Newton  de  Mundi  Systemate,  (ia  Dr.  Horsk/s  edition  ofHs  w«rks.y 

Njkuwentiitfs  Religious  Philosopher,  8yo.  Lond.  17S0.  S  toL 

Nj^oaiachi  Geraaini  Aritfametic«y  lihri  dnO|  Gr,.  Paris*  15d8«.  ' 


Occhami  Smnma  Tolivs  Logicia^  8vo*  Qzon.  l€7^* 
Otthonis  Andrse  Anthropo8eopia>  l9mo^  1647^ 
Olympiodorus  in  Meteora  Aristotelis,  Gr.  foL  Venet.  1551'- 
Opuscula  Mythologica,  Gn  et  Lat»  i  Gale,  8voi»  AmsteU  1688^. 


Pacii  Jul.  Institutiones  LogicsB,  I2mo«^  Benne,  1000*. 

• Comment  in  Aristot*  Organon,  4to«  1605^ 

Platonis  opera,  Gr,  et  Lat.  foL  h  Ficino,  Francof.  l6W« 

■    de  Republican  libri  X.  k  Massey,  8vo,  Cimtab;  171S*> 
PtolemsBus  de  Speculis*. 
Ptolemsei  Flanispfaserium,  4to;  Tenet*  1558. 


•  This  very  xare  treatiie  is  extant  only  in  a  Latin  tranalatioo  at  the  ^id  of  a  collection  of  treatifes  On  tha 
Spheres  fol.  Venet  1518.  It  consists  of  two  books*  and  at  the  end  of  the  and  book  are  the  following  words: 
^'^  Explicit  secnndvtet  ultimva  liber  Ptolemsi  de  Sptculis.    Compkta  fait  ejus  translatlo  ultimo  Decembrit 

ti,  IS«9. 

Ptolcmtei 
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Ftolem^i  liber  ie  Aiinaleminate  Romse^  l65i/^. 

' Magna  Sjntaxis,  Gr.  foU  Baail.  1583. 

Ptoleitt9us  de  Planet aniia  Hypothesibus,  Gr*  et  Lat.  4to«  k  Joh«  BainlMdge^  lend*  1620. 
Portce  Baptistas  Physiognomonia,  8vo*  Francof*.  161B« 
Pbybiognomcmi»  Sriptores  Veteres,  Gr.  et  Lat.  8yo«  k  Franzio.  1780. 
Porphyrii  in  Aristotelis  Categorias  expositio  per  interrogationem  et  responsionem>  Gr.  4to« 
Paris.  1543^ 

■  afoffun  vfo^ra  foiflb,  or,  JuxiUiaries  to  the  knowledge  qf  InteUigible$,  12mo.  Cantab. 
1655. 
Philoponus  Joan,  in  Analytica  priora  Aristotelis.  Gr.  foT.  Venet.  1536. 

— ^—  in  Analytica  posteriora,  Gr.  fol.  Venet.  1504. 

'. in  librum  primum  Meteorum^  Gr.  fol.  Venet.  155K 

in  libxos  tres  de  Anima,  Gr.  fol.  Venet.  1535. 

■  Contra  Proclum  de  Mundi  aetemitate,  Gr.  fol.  Venet.  1535«, 
Proclus  in  TimsBum  Platonis,  Gr.  fol.  Basil.  1556. 
de  Motu^  Gr.  12mo.  Basil.  1531. 

in  Theologiam  Platonis,  Gr.  et  Lat.  foL  Hamburg,  1618. 

■  in  Eudidem^  Gr.  foL  Basil.  1533: 

in  Parmenidem  Platonis,  MS.   . 

Procli  Hypotoposis  Astronom.  Posit.  Gr.  4to.  Basil.  1540^ 

Plotini  Opera,  Gr:  et  Lat.  fol.  BasiL  l^i 

Pici  Job.  Mirandul.  op.,  fol.  Basil.  1573. 

Pearson,  Dr.  George,  (in  No.  14d  of  Nicholson^s  Jonmal.X 

PseUus  de  Qnatnoi  Matbematicis  Scientiis,  Gr.  et  Lat;  12mo.  Basi!.  1556, 

R 

Renandotus  de  Barbaricis.  Aristotelis  librormn  yersionibos.  vid.  Fabric.  Biblioth..  Grsec.  Tom.. 

12,  p.  246*' 
Ross,  Alexander  de  Terr»  Motu  Circulari,,  4to.  liond..  1634. 
Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  12mo.  1692- 
Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Philosophy^  12mo«  Lond.  168& 
Ronayne's  Algebra,  8yo.  Lond.  1727»^ 

Senn^rti  Epitome  NatnraKs  Scienti®,  l2mo.  Oxon.  1664. 

Specimina  Philosophies  Veteris  per  Abrah.  Gravium,  12mo'.  l673« 

Schegkii  PhilosopbisB  Naturalis  omnes  disputationes^  &c.  12mo.  Tubing.  1538., 

Sandersoni  Logics  Artis  Compendium,  12]po.  Oxon*  1741. 

Simpliciiis  in  Aristotdis  Categorias^  Gf.  (oIL  Venet.  1409* 

■  ■  in  bcto  librof  Physics  mfmmmf,  Gr.  (oL  V«aet  ISM^ 

«  This  <it«t]Mkio  rare,  Oatfibrkfaitai  Ml  BMo*.  OioecTC]I.d.  p.  44«.ji|rt«f  i^.^*Haiic  laNriunaoiidiiai 
iridi. 

Simplicins, 
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SimpliciuSi  in  libros  III.  dc  Anima,  Gr«  foK  Venet.  152  7* 

in  libros  IV.  de  Coelo,  Gr.  fd.  Venet.  1526. 

in  quatuor  libros  de  Coelo,  Guillermo  Morbeto  Interprete,  foi.  Venet.  1540  *• 

Simplicii  Commentarius  in  Enchiridion  Epicteti,  Gr.  et  Lat.  4to.  Lugd.  1640. 

Syrianus  in  II,  XII,  et  XIII,  Aristotelis  libros  Metaphysices  f ,  4to«  Venet.  1558. 

Synesii  opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  k  Petavio  Lutet.  1631. 

Scriptor.  Logarith.  4to.  Vol.  3,  Lond.  1796. 

Saunderson's  Algebra,  4to.  Cam.  1741.  2  vol. 

Sturmius's  Elements  of  the  Mathematics,  8vo.  Lond.  1700« 


Themistii  Paraphrasis  librorum  Aristotelis,  Gr.  fol.  Venet.  1534. 

— —  Paraphrasis  in  duodecimum  librum  Aristotelis  de  Prima  Philosophia,  Moze  Finzio 
interprete,  fol.  Venet.  1576. 

Paraphrasis  in  libros  quatnor  Aristotelis  de  Coelo,  Moyse  Alatino  Hebraeo  Spoletino 


interprete,  fol.  Venet.  1574. 
Theophrasti  Metaphysicorum  fragmentum,  Gr.  fol.  Venet.  1498. 


Velcurionis  Commentarii  in  Universam  Physicam  Aristotelis,  l£mo.  Colon.  1572. 
Vossii  Rhetorices  Contractae,  sive  Partitionum  Oratoriarnm,  libri  5.  12mo.  Oxon.  1631. 
Vossius  de  Logices  et  Rhetoric®  Natura  et  Constitutione,  4to.  Hag.  Com.  1658. 

U 
Uranologiori,  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  k  Petayio  Lutet.  Paris.  1630. 

W 

Wallisii  Arithmetica  Infinitorum,  4to.  Oxon.  1656. 
Wallis's  Algebra,  foL  Lond.  1785. 

Z 

Zabarellae  Jac.  Opera  Logica,  4to«  Colon.  1597* 

' Commentarii  in  Aristotelis  libros  de  Anima,  4to.  Francof.  1606. 

•  This  tnmiUtioii  enabled  me  in  many  peaces  to  correct  the  Creek  edition  of  Aldus.  The  foUowlng  instance 
t>f  its  utility  for  this  purpose  is  very  remarkable.  Simplicius,  according  to  the  Greek  text,  says,  **  he  has  heard 
that  the  Egyptians  haye  in  their  writings  observations  of  the  stars  for  not  less  than  itoo  thotuand years  ;**  (0v» 
A«Tronf  ft  haxOiMK  tnmntc)  But  the  translation  of  Morbetus  has,  **  Non  pauciorihus  quam  d  quinque  miHidut 
annorunif**  i.  t.for  not  let  than  jive  tJkatuand  year$^  which  is  doubtless  the  true  reading. 

4 

This  most  excellent  Commentary  is  only  extant  in  iprint  i  this  translation  by  Bagolinus ;  and  the  transla- 
tion is  uncommonly  bad.  My  copy,  however,  was  once  in  the  posieisioD  of  thcf  learned  Thomas  Gale,  who  has 
every  where  corrected  the  translation  from  the  original  Greek  MS. 
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CRRTAIN     TERMS 


VSBO  BT 


ARISTOTLE,  AND  HIS  GREEK  COMMENTATORS. 


AcROAMATic  and  Stntaomatic  doctrines^  are  docrihes  which  require  greater  studj 
than  others. 

romiwy  The  perpetual.  Is  that  which  subsists  always,  but  is  connected  with  the  three 
parts  of  time,  the  past,  present^  and  future.  Hence^  the  iabricator  of  the  world  is  eternal, 
but  the  world  is  perpetuaL 

Tp  oiwviov,  The  eternal.  Is  that  which  has  a  never. ending  subsistence,  without  any  con* 
nection  with  time.  For  eternity  as  it  is  profoundly  defined  by  Plotinus,  is  infinite  life,  the 
whole  of  which  is  at  once  present,  without  any  thing  belonging  to  it  being  consumed,  and  in 
which  there  is  neither  past  nor  future*,  houu^h  our»g  rof  awta  Xiyoi,  (omv  awufof  vifi  tm  sro^ov 
civof,  HOI  fiuiiiff  cBM^ffMtif  Mrm^y  TO  iMi  va(ikfil>aAi9Mf  fjod  i'ay  faXMiy>  nin  yaj>  otm  av  tin  srap-ot-*  tyyvf  »$ 
tin  roy  pfid^^ai.     Plotin.  Ennead.  3,  lib.  7,  p.  329. 

mria,  Causes.  There  are  sixty-four  modes  of  causes  according  to  Aristotle.  For  every 
cause  is  either  essential  or  accidental ;  and  these  subsist  in  a.  twofold  respect.  For  they  sub- 
sist either  proximately  or  remotely  ^  and  thus  produce  four  modes.    All  these  again 'have  a 


*  Boethius  in  tte  5th  book  of  hb  treatise  De  Consolatione  PhilosopfaiaB».  hai  adopted  this  definition  of  eter- 
nity. For  he  says:  ''^ternitas  igitur,  iDtemunabiliB  vitstota  limul  et  perfecta  postessio.**  i.  e.  Etemitif  U 
the  at'oncc  total  andperfrvt  possession  of  houndUss  life.    But  lione  of  hircommcDtaton  appear  \»  bate  knowa 

that  he  derived  it  from  Plotinuah. 

■  • 

twofold 
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twofold  subsistence;  for  they  are  either  simple  or  complex;  and  thus  they  produce  eight 
modes.  These  again,  have  a  twofold  subsistence;  for  they  are  either  in  energy ,  or  in  vcapa<» 
city ;  and  consequently  produce  sixteen  modes.  And  because  causes  are  denominated  in  a 
fourfold  respect ;  for  they  are  either  material,  or  formal,  or  efficient,  or  final ;  hence  there 
are  in  all  sixty-four  modes.  / 

aXKM$ffii,  Alliation.    Change  in  quality. 

TO  mfuMkv,  Tile  imparticipablb.    One  thing  is  said  to  foe  imparticipable  with  respect 
to  another,  to  which  it  is  superior,  whea  it  is  not  consubsistent  with  it. 

yinffig,  Generation.  Is  universally  the  whole  of  a  visibje  nature,  as  opposed  to  an  incor- 
poreal and  invisible  nature.     It  also  particularly  denotes  the  sublunary  region. 

TO  yirnoAif.  Signifies  an  extension  in  subsistence,  or  a  tendency  to  being,  and  not  merely 
s  subsistence,  which  the  words  to  ttfot,  and  to  or,  denote. 

ftoMia,  DiANOiA.  Is  iiifoiuai  roy  xoyoi;  mgrum,  i.  e.  the  discursive  energy  of  reason;  or  it  is 
that  power  of  the  soul  which  reasons  scientifically,  deriving  the  principles  of  its  reasoning 
from  intellect. 

ioia,  Opinion.  Is  the  last  of  the  gnostic  powers  of  the  rational  soul;  and  knows  that  a 
thing  is,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  caus^  of  it,  or  why  it  is.  The  knowledge  of  the  Jioti,  or  why 
a  thing  is,  being  the  province  of  dianoia. 

hfjuw^of  rmv  eXAiy,  The  dbmiurgus  of  wholes.  The  artificer  of  the  universe  is  thus 
denominated,  because  he  produces  the  universe  so  far  as  it  is  a  whole^  and  likewise  all  the 
wholes  it  contains,  by  his  own  immediate  energy;  other  subordinate  powers  co-operating  with 
him  in  the  production  of  parts.     Hence,  he  produces  the  universe  totally  and  at  once. 

iomati,  Suspicion,  or  a  doubtfiU perception  (^a  thing.  Suidas  very  properly  classes  a  per- 
<3eption  of  this  kind,  with  that  of  a  [Amntasm^  a  drealii,  and  a  shadow. 

%  0,  On  account  of  which.    The  final  cause  is  thus  denominated. 

ibfUfiit^,  Capacity.  Is  a  perfect  preparation  ^  essence,  and  Bia  unimpeded  promfr^tode  to 
energise,  prolific  of  energy. 

&  otf.  Through  which.    The  instrumental  cause  is  thus  denomidaled. 

tld^O-i;,   SciENtl^lt;  K^roWLEDG'fe. 

wiisg,  FoEtt.  Is  the  internal  chamcteristic  of  a  diifig,  and  sffbsiaits  accordiftg  to  xoyn^  coo^ 
sidered  as  a  productive  pridciple,  whicfa  see. 

titfiittSf  In  en'Rrgt.  A  snbsbtence  tn  enafgy  is  twofitdd.  For  it  Is  either  as  a  whole  sub^ 
ihtingtixBt  whi<ih  it  h,  as  aman  or  ahouse;  or  as  that  Which  has  iu  being  m  a  tendency  t9 
existence f  or  in  becoming  to  be,  as  a  contest  and  a  day;  for  we  say -Ihat  these  are  in  ^energy 
when  they  are.  / 

rf  ov^  or  if  f,  FRoIki  which,  or  tN  which.    This  expression  denotes  the  material  cause. 

TO  tptanv,  The  unical.    That  which  is  characterized  by  unity. 

svrt}^X^^p  Entelecheia.  Is  the  possession  of  perfection ;  and  when  it  is  properly  assert- 
ed of  energy,  is  not  asserted  of  casual  energy,  but  of  that  which  is  perfect,  and  is  established 
according  to  a  subsistence  in  energy. 

tinivpum,  Desire.  Is  an  irrational  appetite  solefy  directed  to  external  objects,  and  to  the 
{[ratification  arising  from  the  possession  of  them* 
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9ffi^t9,  EfhvsIts',    Is  the  tetiieney  of  inanimate  natureB  to  their  proper  good. 

9vfMf^  Anger.    An  appetite  directed  to  the  avengement  of  incideBlal  moIestatioA8» 

nai'eurrOf  Essentially^  or  per  se. 

Koto.  AccoRBiNG  TO  WR*CH.     Forni' IS  thos  denominated. 

fomputf  The  bovndart  OFMOTfON.  In  the  saitfe  manner  as  aa  instant  is  the  boundary 
of  time. 

xorojp.  This  word  in  Aristotle,  not  only  signifies  a  woTd,  a  sentence,  and  an  oratioot,  but 
also  computaHlon  in  calculations  and  reckoning ;  that  inward  dtseursive  energy  called  reasamngi 
<r  certain  productive  and  seminal  principle;  and  tha^  which  k  indicative  and  de/initive  of  a  things 
Hence,  Koy^,  in  the  soul,  are,  ^nostically  producing,  principles.  .         . 

fUMff  Monad.  In  divine  natures  is  that  which  contains  dtstimct^  but  at  the  same  tioaefKrvN 
foundly-united  multitude,  and  which  produces  a  multitude  exquisitely  allied  to  itself*  But  in 
the  sensible  universe,  the  first  monad  is  the  world*  itself,  wimh  comprehendB  in  itself  eXi  the 
multitude  of  which  it  \»  the  cause  (in  conjunction  wilii  the  cause  of  all).  The  second  monad 
is  the  inerratiie  sphete.  In  the  third  place  the  spheres  of  the  planets  succeed,  each  of  whict|; 
is  also  a  monad*,  Comprehending  an  appropriate  mulirtade.  And  in  the  fourth  and  last,  plao^ 
are  the  spheres  of  the  elements,  which  are  in  a  similar  manner  monadis*  All  these  monads 
likewise,  are  denominated,  oXontrf^,  wholenesses^  and  have  ^  perpetual  subsistence. 

IMffn,  MoRPitB'.    Fbrtains  to  the  colour,  %ure,  «um1  magnitude  of  super6cies. 

ftm  o»,  NoTY-BEiNG.  K  either  that  which  is  false,  in  the  same  manner  asMn^  is  tfafevt  which 
is  true ;  or  it  is  that  which  in  no  respect  is  j  or  that  which  in  capacity  is  not. 

yoff^nriCcxjT,  iNTEXLECttTAL  PROJECTION.  The  immediate  enwgy  of  intellecl  is  4bus 
denominated,  because  it  is  an  intuitive  perception,  or  an  immediate  darting  for^  as  it  weve^ 
to  its  proper  object,  the  intelligible. 

n»i,  Intellect.  Is  the  summit  of  diattc»a,  and  ib  that  power  by  the  light  proeeeding 
from  which  we  perceive  the  trutfi  of  idioms. 

wmif  Distorted  opinion. 

oAoy  iffo  rm  fUftn,  A  whole  pri<»r  to  farts.  Whole  has  a  triple  subsistence.  Sot  it  is 
either  prior  to  parts;  or  it  consists  of  parts;  ov  it  is  in  a  part.  The  first  of  these  is  the  oause 
of  the  parts  it  contains ;  jtist  as^  a  di'rine  intellect  is  the  cause  of  alh  the  multitude  of  ideas  it 
contains.    The  second  is  a  nrhole  esseniUa%.    And'  the  thiid  is  a  whole  according  to  jfoi^ 

iic^fation. 

TO  osrtf  or,  That  whi'CH  is  b^ino.  This  expcessioa  with  Aristole,  is  the  same  thing,  as 
with  Plato,  t»  oirro  0$,  or  beil9g  itself. 

cfijoi,  Orhe.    An  internal  principle  of  motion. 

0Pf|i(>  Orexis,  Appetite.  What  orexis  is  in  animated,  that  q^hesis  is  in  physical  inanii^ 
mate  natures. 

v^,  Passive  ^jualities* 

trofOTiK,  Quality.    Is  that  which  imparts  what  is  apparent  in  matter^  and  what  is  th« 

lobject  of  sense. 

4  «pf^. 
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WQgoi,  PoB£8.  The  more  easily  passive  parts  of  bodies.  For  Aristotle  does  not  admit  the 
existence  of  void  spaces. 

wfocufifftg,  Pre-election^  i.e.  Deliberate  choice. 

frfo^aflum  TiK  4*9^  Simim,  The  attentive  power  of  the  soul.  This  power  investi- 
gates and  perceives  whatever  is  transacted  in  man ;  and  says^  I  understand^  I  think,  I  opine, 
I  am  angry,  I  desire.  This  attentive  part  of  the  soul,  also,  passes  through  all  the  rational, 
irrational,  and  vegetable  or  physical  powers.  In  short,  this  power  is  ^Ae  oii€  of  the  soul,  which 
follows  all  the  other  powers  and  energizes  together  with  them.  For  we  should  not  be  able  to 
know  all  these,  and  to  apprehend  in  what  they  differ  from  each  other,  unless  we  contained  a 
certain  indivisible  nature^  which  has  a  subsistence  above  the  common  sense,  and  which  prior  to 
opinion,  desire,  and  will,  knows  all  that  these  know  and  desire,  according  to  an  indivisible 
mode  of  apprehension. 

wfoi  0,  With  relation  to  wihcu.    The  paradigmatic  cause  is  thus  denominated. 

^lemt,  Permanency.  The  proper  word  for  rest,  in  Greek,  is  ngsfMa.  And  Simplicius 
justly  observes,  that  not  every  ^icwt  is  nf ^fua,  but  that  only  which  is  after  motion.  This  word 
is  also  employed  by  Plato  in  the  Sophista,  to  express  one  of  the  five  genera  of  being,  viz. 
essence,  permanency,  (oWk)  motion,  sameness,  and  difference;  in  which'  place  it  evidently  does  not 
signify  rest* 

TO  t^\%(um.    Is  equivalent  to  be  abomt  to  stand  still,  or  to  a  tendency  to  re»t. 

ra  ov9^a  ffmfsma,  Composite  bodies.  I  have  used  the  word  composite  instead  of  com- 
pounded, because  the  latter  rather  denotes  the  mingling,  than  the  contiguous  union  of  one 
thing  with  another,  which  the  former,  through  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  word  compositiis, 
solely  denotes. 

TO  Ti  qy  snm.    The  vert  nature  of  a  thing. 

^mmiavfsa.    Inflammable  matter  at  the  summit  of  the  air. 

mca^b^.  The  first  principle,  or  foundation,  as  it  were,  of  the  essence  of  a  thing.  Hence, 
also,  it  is  the  summit  of  essence. 

i;9roKirfi;,  Hypolepsis.  As  dianoia,  or  the  discursive  energy  of  reason,  subsists  according 
to  terms  or  boundaries,  and  is  not  continued  like  a  physical  transition,  the  assent  and  qffirma^ 
tion  of  the  soul  according  to  each  boundary,  as  in  one  limit,  or  the  assent  of  tie  sotd  to  it  as  true,^ 
is  h/polepsis.  In  other  words,  hypolepsis  is  the  assent  of  the  soul  to  each  proposition  of  a 
syllogism. 

i^'w.  By  which.    The  demiurgic  or  fabricative.  cause  is  thus- denominated* 

farrcuw,  The  phantasy,  or  Imagination,  is,  fMffurtmi  veit^ii,  i.e.  ajigfired  intelligence^ 
because  all  the  perceptions  of  this  power  are  inward,  and  not  external,  like  those  of  sense,  and 
are  ^accompanied  mthj^re^ 

fofa*    Lation,  i.e.  Local  motion. 

^v%i»o(.    Psychical,  i.  e.  Pertaining  to  soul,  in  the  same  manner  as  fy^iuo^, physical^ 
■m  something  pertaining  to  nature^ 
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The  Hymns  of  Orpheus,     12mo. 

Plotinus  on  the  Beautiful.     12mo. 

Proclus  on  Euclid^  and  his  Elements  of  Theology^  in  which  the  principal  Dogmas  of  a  Theo* 
logy  coeval  with  the  universe  are  unfolded.    2  vols.  4to. 

Four  Dialogues  of  Plato,  viz.  the  Cratylus,  Phaedo^  Parmenides,  and  Timsus.    8vo. 

The  Phsedras  of  Plato.    4to. 

Sallust  on  the  Gods  and  the  World.    8vo. 

Two  Orations  of  the  Emperor  Julian ;  one  to  the  Sovereign  Sun^  and  the  other  to  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods.    8vo. 

Five  Books  of  Plotinus,  viz.  on  Felicity ;  on  the  Ni^ture  and  Origin  of  Evil ;  on  Providence ; 
on  Nature,  Contemplation,  and  the  One ;  and  on  the  Descent  of  the  SouL    8vo. 

Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece,  with  Notes,  in  which  much  of  the  Mythology  of  the  Cfieeks 
is  unfolded  from  genuine  ancient  Sources*    3  vols.  8vo. 

Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  with  copious  Notes,  in  which  the  Platonic  Doctrine  of  Ideas  islaxgely 
unfolded.    4to. 

The  Dissertations  of  Maximus  Tyrius.    £  vols.  12mo. 

The  Works  of  Pbto,  in  which  the  Substance  is  given  of  nearly  uD  the  existing  Greek  MSS# 
Commentaries,  and  Scholia  on  Plato,  and  his  most  abstruse  Dogmas  are  unfolded.  5  vols. 
4to. 

TVe  Fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  from  the  Latin  of  Apuleius,  with  an  Introduction,  explaining 
the  Meaning  of  the  Fable,  and  proving  that  it  aUudes  to  the  descent  of  the  Soul.    8vo. 
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Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse;  containing.  The  Triumph  of  the  Wise  Man  over  Fortune^ 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  and  Flatonists;  The  Creed  of  the  Platonic  Philoso- 
pher ;  A  Panegyric  on  Sydenham,  8cc.  8cc.  12mo.  • 

The  ^K^prks  of  Aristotle^  ai;compi^ried  with  copioas  Eluci^atiooB  from  the  best  of  his  Greek 
Commentators,  viz.  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  Syrianus,  Ammonias  Hermseas,  Priscianus, 
Olympiodorus,  Simplidus,  &c.    9  vols.  4to. 
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ORIGINAL    WORKS. 

History  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Platonic  Theology,  by  the  genuine  Disciples  of  Plato.  Sec 
the  2d  Vol.  of  Proclas  on  Euclid. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Elusinian  and  Bacchic  Mysteries,  in  which  much  new  and  important  In- 
formation, relative  to  those  most  venerable  and  august  Institutions,  is  given  from  Greek 
Manuscripts.    6vo« 

A  complete  Collection  of  all  the  existing  Chaldsean  Oracles,  with  concise  Explanations.  See 
the  3d  vol.  of  the  Monthly  Magazine, 

A  Dissertation  on  Nullities  and  Diverging  Series,  in  which  Nullities  are  proved  to  be  infinitely 
small  Quantities,  and  the  Platonic  Doctrine  of  ro  tr,  or  the  One,  is  illustrated.  See  the 
End  of  the  Translation  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics. 

An  Answer  ^o  Dr.  Gillies's  Supplement  to  his  Translation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics,  in 
which  the  extreme  Unfaithfiilness  of  that  Translation  is  unfolded.     12mo. 

A  poetical  Paraphrase  on  the  Speech  of  Diotima  on  the  Beautiful,  in  the  Banquet  of  Plato. 
See  ^e  Translation  of  the  FaMe  of  Cupid  and  Pfeyche, 

Hymns.    See  the  before-mentioned  Sallust,  Julian,  Plotinus,  and  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

A  new  Edition  of  Hederic's  Greek  Lexicon ,  in  which  many  Words  are  inserted,  not  found  in 
other  modern  Lexicons,  and'  an  Explanation  is  given  of  some  Wordb  agreeably  to  the 
natoBic  PhUosopI^^    4to.  i80&» 

The  Elements  of  the  true  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  fai  which  all  tbe  Piropositionsin  the  Arithmetic 
of  Infimtes  invented  by  Df  •  Wdlis,  relative  to  the  summation  of  infinite  series>  and  also 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  flaixions,  are  demonstrated  to  be  false ;  and  the  nature  of 
infinitesimals  is  unfolded,  4to. 
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.MONG  the  prodigies  of  genius  whb  hitveljirgely  benefited  mankind 
by  disseminating  philosophy,  Aristotle  maintains  a  very  distinguished 
rank*  When  we  consider  that  he  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with 
every  science,  as  his  works  abundantly  evince,  but  that  he  wrote  on 
almost  every  subject  which  is  comprehended  in  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge,  and  this  with  the  most  consummate  accuracy  and  skill,  we 
know  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  penetration  or  extent  of  his  mind. 
For  capacious  indeed  must  that  mind  have  beeii  which  embraced  the 
vast  orb  of  existence,  and  left  nothing  unexplored  in  the  heavens  or  the 
earth,,  and  penetrating  that  genius  which  arrived  at  the  luminous  boun- 
daries of  human  knowledge,  and  rendered  them  accessible  to  others. 
With  a  bold,  yet  not  impious  hand,  he  appears  to  have  withdrawn  the 
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awful  veil  of  Nature  herself,  to  have  detected  her  most  secret  mysteries, 
and  ranged  through  every  part  of  her  variegated  dominions.  In  short, 
he  seems  to  have  possessed,  and  to  have  exercised  the  power  of  reason- 
ing in  the  greatest  perfection  possible  to  man ;  and  such  of  his  works 
as  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  will  ever  be  considered  by  the 
genuine  lovers  of  science,  as  treasures  which  from  their  singular  excel- 
lence are  destined  to  perish  in  no  less  a  catastrophe  than  that  of  a  deluge 
or  conflagration. 

To  unfold  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  philosophy  of  this  sublime 
genius  ;  to  prove  that  his  philosophy  has  not  been  understood  since  the 
destruction  of  the  schools  of  the  Philosophers  by  the  Emperor  Justinian ; 
and  to  detect  and  expose  the  fallacy  and  nothingness  of  what  has 
been  called  philosophy  since  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  design  of  the 
present  Dissertation. 

As  preparatory  however  to  the  developement  of  his  principal  dogmas, 
it  will  be  requisite  to  present  the  reader  with  a  division  of  his  works ; 
to  show  what  the  end  is  of  his  philosophy,  and  which  of  his  writings 
lead  us  to  this  end  ;  what  kind  of  diction  he  employs  ;  why  he  design* 
edly  wrote  with  such  obscurity ;  and  to  evince  that  his  principal  doc- 
/  /  Itrines  are  conformable  to  those  of  Plato,  and  that,  he  differs  from  his 
Idivine  master  in  appearance  only,  and  not  in  reality. 

Of  his  remaining  works,  therefore,  some  are  theoretic,  others  practical, 
and  others  instrumental.  Likewise  of  those  treatises  which  are  entirely 
,  .  ,.^  theoretic  or  contemplative,  some  are  theological,  as  his  Metaphysics; 
others  physical,  as  his  eight  books  inscribed  Physical  Ausculation ;  and 
the  books  consequent  to  these,  such  as  those  On  the  Heavens,  On 
Generation  and  Corruption,  &c. ;  and  others  again  are  mathematical, 
such  as  his  Mechanical  Problems,  and  his  treatise  On  Indivisible  Lines. 
. ;^  In  like  manner  with  respect  to  his  practical  writings,  some  are  moral, 
as  his  Nicomachean  and  Eudemian  Ethics,  and  those  which  are  in- 
scribed the  Great  Morals ;  or  they  are  economical  and  political,  as  the 
treatises  which  are  thus  inscribed.  Lastly,  of  the  books  which  are 
called  instrumental^  some  are  on  the  art  of  demonstration,  as  his  Poste- 
rior Analytics,  others  respecting  things  which  precede  a  knowledge  of 
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the  demonstrative  syllogism,  as  his  Prior  Analytics,  his  treatise  On 
Interpretation^  and  his  Categories ;  and  others  again  are  respecting 
things  which  often  become  the  subject^of  demonstration,  or  are  subser- 
vient to  it,  such  as  his  Topics,  his  So.phistical  Elenchi,  (or  sophistical 
syllogisms  of  contradiction),  and  his  books  On  the  Art  of  Rhetoric. 
And  such  is  the  summary  and  universal  division  of  the  writings  of 
Aristotle. 

In  the  second  place,  the  end  of  Aristotle's  moral  philosophy  is  perfec- 
tion through  the  virtues,  and  the  end  of  his  contemplative  Philosophy, 
an  union  with  the  one  principle  of  all  things  :  for  he  scientifically  knew 
and  unfblded  this  principle,  as  is  evident  from  the  12th  book  of  his 
Metaphysics,  in  which  he  clearly  pronounces  that  the  domination  of 
many  fa  not  good.  The  common  end,  however,  both  of  his  moral  and 
contemplative  philosophy,  which  man  ought  to  pursue,  is  the  last  and 
most  perfect  felicity  of  which  our  nature  is  capable  :  and  at  the  end  of 
his  Nicomachean  Ethics  he  testifies  that  he  who  arrives  at  this  felicity 
x)ught  not  to  be  called  a  man,  but  a  god.  All  the  works  of  the  Philoso- 
pher  lead  us  to  the  attainment  of  this  end.  For  some  of  them  unfold 
to  us  the  art  of  demonstration  ;  others  that  we  may  become  virtuous, 
instruct  us  in  morals ;  and  lastly,  others  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
natural  things,  and  afterwards  to  those  luminous  beings,  which  have  a 
supernatural  subsistence. 

In  the  thirdplace,  with  respect  to  his  diction,  it  is  of  that  kind  that 
the  words  may  adhere  to  the  sense  and  the  sense  to  the  words  ;  a  mode 
of  writing  both  intellectua},  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  profundity 
of  his  conceptions.  For  he  either  immediately  gives  a  solution  to  a 
doubt,  or,  connecting  many  doubts,  he  briefly  solves  all  of  them  by 
one  and  the  same  solution.  He  is  likewise  never  willing  to  deviate 
from  evidence,  which  being  produced  either  by  intellect  or  sense,  he 
especially  adduces  and  celebrates  the  latter  when  he  disputes  with 
those  who  in  eyery  thing  consider  sense  as  the  standard  of  truth. 
Hence,  there  is  such  an  irresistible  strength  in  his  demonstrations,  that 
when  he  cannot  persuade  by  assumptions  not  rashly  introduced,  he  at 
least  procures  assent  by  the  force  of  necessity. 
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This,  too,  is  peculiar  to  Aristotle,  that  he  was  never  willing  to 
depart  from  nature,  but  even  contemplated  things  which  transcend 
nature  through  a  natural  habit  and  knowledge;  just  as,  on  the  contrary, 
the  divine  Plato,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans,  contemplated 
whatever  is  natural,  so  far  as  it  partakes  of  that  which  is  divine  and 
above  nature.  Hence  the  former  considered  theology  physically,  and 
the  latter  physics  theologically.  He  likewise  never  employs  fables  and 
enigmas,  and  never  ascends  into  the  marvellous  and  the  mystic,  but 
adopts  obscurity  of  diction  as  a  substitute  for  every  other  veil,  and 
involved  mode  of  writing;  the  reason  of  which  we  proposed  to  inves- 
tigate, as  the  fourth  object  of  inquiry. 

Those  more  antient  than  Aristotle,  thinking  that  it  was  not  fit  to 
expose  their  wisdom  to  the  multitudes,  instead  of  clear  and  explicit 
diction,  adopted  fables  and  enigmas,  metaphors  and  similitudes ;  and 
under  these  as  veils,  concealed  it  from  the  profane  and  vulgar  eye* 
But  the  Stagirite  praises,  and  employs  obscurity  of  diction,  *  and  per- 
haps 

'  That  Aristotle  was  designedly  obscure  in  his  acroamatic  or  more  abstruse  writings,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  extract  from  the  Commentary  of  Simplicius  on  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  ' 
fol.  2. 

A^xm  h  hiifTii[xsf»y  atnou  rcov  (ruyyfOfjtfiaTOifi  uf  rt  ra  B^are^iMa,  oia  ra  iarofutUy  mat  ra  haXoyiMOy  um 
oX«;  ra  fjo/i  oMfag  aagtCua^  ffoy1i(orra,  km  k;  ra  axfoafiaTiHai  uf  mm  ovni  tartp  n  vgayfiarEia,  ev  T014 
OKfoafjutTutcii  offo^tiav  imTriivo'ty  %a  ratmif  Tei/(  ^adufioTSfovi  avoH^oyofUifOif  «;  maf*  vuiimi  (lege  ci>aveg 
autwif)  fjun  9e  ytygafOa  tioutif,  Toi  yag  ovf  Axc^avij^oi/  fjLira  mv  Ilcf o'mv  MaQMpto'iv  raii  sff o(  aurov  ytygaforof. 
AhB^avifOi  A(>i(7T0TeXci  iuvparliiv.  ova  o^Ootg  BTrom^-ag  atiovg  rovg  oM^oafiariKovf  rw  Koyuv.  rm  yaq  ert 
iioiffOfjxv  fifiBig  T«y  oXXajv,  c(  Kad'  ov;  e7rathv9ti/Atf  hoyoviy  ovroi  9rayW  t^ovTM  Motwi ;  cy»  h  CouKoi/jmv  av  rmg 
crcfi  ra  afiara  tfAVUfioii  ri  raig  iuvUfAtat  ^aftftiv.  ainog  raii  avrtyfo^sf.  AgtaroreXi^  ^ot^iXci  AXiicstip^ 
tuwparltsy.  typa^g  (aoi  irtpi  rm  aupoayiariHm  Xoyuv^  oiofuvog  hiv  auroui  fu^^arltiv  iv  avofpiloig*  la^i  ow  atnov^ 
UM  iM^sfofAevovi  KM  /Afi  Bjiitiofuvous.  ffWiToi  yap  ttfft  fiovoig  roif  tifiuv  axov^Mrtf*  sppmco*  i*  e.  ^^  The  writings 
of  Aristotle  receiving  a  twofold  division,  into  the  exoteric,  such  as  the  historical,  and  those  com- 
posed in  the  form  of  dialogue ;  and,  in  short,  those  which  do  not  pay  attention  to  extreme  ac- 
curacy, and  into  the  acroamatic,  to  which  class  the  present  treatise  belongs — ^this  being  the  case, 
in  his  acroamatic  writings,  he  studies  obscurity,  through  this  deterring  the  more  indolent,  as  if 
their  very  appearance  evinced  they  were  not  written  for  them.  Alexander,  then,  after  the  sub- 
version of  Persia,  wrote  to  him  as  follows :— Alexander  wishing  prosperity  to  Aristotle.  Tou  have 
not  done  right  in  publishing  your  acroamatic  works  :  for  in  what  shall  we  surpass  others,  if  the 
doctrines  in  which  we  were  instructed  become  common  to  all  men  ?    I  indeed  would  rather  excell 
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haps  accuses  and  avokh  philosophical  fubles  &nd  enigmas/  beoftuse 
some  interpretation  may  be  given  of  them  by  ^ny  on^,  though  ikek 
real  meaning  is  obvious  but  to  a  few.  Perhaps  too^  he  was  of  apioioa 
that  such  obscurity  of  diction  is  better,  calculated  to  exercise  ^the  mwd 
of  the  reader,  to  excite  sagacity,  and  produce  accur^t^  attention. 
Certain  indeed  it  is,  that  the  present  fashionable  mode  of  writing,  io 
which  every  author  endeavours  to  adapt  every  subject  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  meanest  capacity,  has  debilitated  the  understanding  of 
readers  in  general,  has  subjected  works  of  profound  eraditio««  to  qou- 
tempt,  merely  because  they  are  not  immedt^itely  obvious,  nnd,  aa  if  the 
highest  truths  were  on  a  level  with  the  fictions  of  romance,  has  rendered 
investigation  disgusting  whenever  it  is  abstruse.  That  this  obscurity, 
however,  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  does  not  arise  froQi  imbecility, 
will  be  obvious  to  those  who  are  but  moderately  skilled  in  rhetoric. 
For  such  is  tHe  wonderful  compression,  such  the  pregnant  brevity  of 
his  diction,  that  entire  sentences  are  frequently  comprised  in  a  few 
words ;  and  he  condenses  in  a  line  what  Cicero  would  dilateinto  a  page. 
His  books  On  Meteors,  his  Topics,  and  his  Politics,  likewise  evince  that 
he  was  capable  of  writing  with  perspicuity  as  well  as  precision  ;  and 
among  his  lost  works,  Simplicius  informs  us,  that  his  Epistles  and  Dia- 
logues were  most  elegantly  written.  Indeed,  says  he,  none  even  of  the 
most  illustrious  writers  is  equal  to  Aristotle  in  Epistolary  compo- 
sition. 


others  in  the  knowkdge  of  the  most  excellent  things  than  in  power.  To  this  Aristotle  returned 
the  following  answer : — Aristotle  to  king  Alex^Uider,  wid^ing  prosperitf  •  You  wrote  to  me  con- 
cerning my  acroamatic  works,  thinking  that  they  ought  not  to  hare  been  divulged*  Know,  there- 
fore, that  they  are  published  ai)d  not  published ;  for  they  can  be  understood  by  my  auditors  alone. 
Farewell/'  Simplicius  adds,  that,  according  to  Plutarch,  this  letter  of  Alexander  refers  to  the 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle* 

Conformably  to  this,  also,  Simplicius  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Categories,  ob- 
serves :  ouft  pu4oi(,  oc^  ffVfACo^oMoti  mnyfta^i  mg  tmt  orfo  avrw  rtm  ^xpn^oi^  a»i*  am  v^nrof  cMav 
wifivtrafffAorH  tuv  ^apacn  (lege  aaaftiav)  vfotrifmat^  u  e.  -  **  Aristotle  neither  employed  fables 
nor  enigmas  like  some  philosophers  before  him^  but  preferred  obscurity  to  every  other  veiL'' 
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In  order  to  show,  fifthly,  that  Aristotle  accords  with  Plato  in  the 
principal  dogmas  of  his  philosophy,  I  shall  adduce,  in  the  first  place, 
what  he  says  at  the  end  of  his  Physics,  where  he  terminates  the  doc- 
trine concerning  natural  principles  in  supernatural  theology,  as  in  a 
summit;  and  evinces  that  the  whole  of  a  natural  and  corporeal  com- 
position, is  suspended  from  an  incorporeal  and  intellectual  goodness, 
which  is  above  nature,  and  without  any  habitude  to  inferior  beings. 
Having,  therefore,  demonstrated  of  the  first  mover  that  he  is  one, 
immoveable,  and  without  parts,  he  mentions  as  follows  the  third  of 
these  positions.  "  These  things  therefore  being  determined,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  impossible  for  that  which  first  moves  and  is  immoveable, 
to  have  any  magnitude.  For  if  it  possessed  magnitude,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  either  be  finite  or  infinite.  But  that  it  is  impos- 
sible there  should  be  an  infinite  magnitude,  has  been  before  demon- 
strated  in  the  Physics.  And  that  a  finite  magnitude  cannot  have  an 
infinite  power,  and  that  it  is  imJDOssible  for  any  thing  to  he  moved  in 
an  infinite  time  by  that  which  is  finite,  has  been  just  now  demonstrat- 
ed. But  the  first  mover  produces  a  perpetual  motion,  and  in  an  infinite 
time»  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  is  indivisible,  without  parts,  and 
has  no  magnitude.*' 

Sim plicius  justly  observes,  that  Aristotle  in  what  is  here  said  by  him 
accords  with  Plato.  But,  he  adds,  Plato  discovers  the  intellectual 
God,  the  artificer  of  the  world,  from  the  essence  itself  of  the 
mundane  body  :  for  separating  true  being  from  that  which  is 
generated,  he  defines  the  former  by  a  perpetual  and  invariable 
sameness  of  subsistence,  as  being  allotted  an  essence,  the  whole 
of  which  is  established  at  once  and  together,  without  interval,  and  ira- 
partibly  in  eternity  ;  but  asserts  that  the  latter  has  its  subsistence  in 
becoming  to  be,  or  rising  into  existence,  as  being  changed  and  moved, 
and  having  its  existence  co-extended  with  the  circulations  of  time.  On 
this  Account  also  it  is  suspended  from  its  cause  as  incapable  of  being 
self-subsibtent :  for  it  is  perfectly  impossible,  says  he,  that  it  should  be 
generated  without  a  cause.  But  the  cause  of  that  which  is  generated 
is  true  being,  lest  admitting  that  there  is  something  generated  prior  to 
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that  which  is  generated,  we  should  proceed  to  infinity ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  the  immutable  is  the  cause  of  that  which  is  mutable.  Plato, 
therefore,  in  the  Timaeus,  discovers  the  demiurgus  of  tlie  world,  who 
is  truly  an  intellectual  God,  and  is  always  established  in  eternity,  with 
an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence;  recurring  from  the  mutable 
essence  of  the  world  to  its  immutable  cause.  But  Aristotle,  from  the 
motion  and  mutation,  and  the  divisible  and  finite  subsistence  of  bodies, 
ascends  to  an  immoveable,  immutable,  and  indivisible  cause :  for  he 
demonstrates  that  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  perpetual  motion  in 
beings,  and  consequently  that  there  should  be  something  which  is  per- 
petually moved,  since  motion  is  in  that  which  is  moved.  He  also 
demonstrates  that  every  thing  which  is  moved,  is  moved  by  something, 
and  that  the  first  mover  is  necessary  immoveable,  and  the  immutable 
cause  of  perpetual  motion^  to  the  natures  which  are  proximately  moved 
by  it*  But  that  generation  with  Plato,  and  motion  with  Aristotle,  signify 
mutaiiouj  we  may  easily  learn  from  this,  that  Plato  divides  that  which 
is  generated,  as  being  changed,  oppositely  to  that  which  possesses  an 
invariable  sameness  of  subsistence;  but  that  Aristotle  when  he  says, 
every  thing  which  is  moved,  is  moved  by  something,  speaks  not  only 
about  things  which  are  properly  moved,  but  also  about  such  as  are  ge- 
nerated and  corrupted^  and  in  short  such  as  are  changed. 
In  many  places  also  he  says,  that  the  immoveable  is  immu- 
table ;  for  it  not  only  surpasses  motion  properly  so  called,  but 
also  generation  and  corruption.  But  It  .  appears  to  me,  that  this 
wonderful  man  clearly  refuses  to  apply  the  term  generation  to  things 
perpetual ;  because  the  phantasy  easily  supposes  that  things  which  are 
said  to  be  generated,  have  a  temporal  beginning.  And  in  this  manner, 
indeed,  the  multitude  are  affected,  not  being  able  to  CQ-extend  their 
conceptions  with  perpetual  fabrications;  but  adding  a  temporal  be- 
ginning to  that  which  is  said  to  subsist  from,  a  cause,  and  to  be 
generated.  They  also  appear  to  understand  with  facility,  if  any  on^ 
supposes  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  of  the  fabrication  of 
things.      The  greater   part  of   the  wise  too,    looking  to  that  which 
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the  world,  asserting  that  things  first,  second,  and  third  were  generated. 
And  perhaps  these  wise  men  think  they  may  be  pardoned  in  so  doing,  since 
theologists  also  do  not  refuse  thus  to  unfold  the  generations  of  the  gods, 
adapting  their  conceptions  to  the  capacity  of  their  readers.  But  Aris- 
totle perceiving,  as  it  appears,  that  the  multitude  always  erponeously 
understand  such  assertions,  and  conceive  at  the  same  time  a  temporal 
beginning,  could  not  endure  to  speak  of  the  world  as  being  made ;  and 
clearly  refuses  to  call  things  perpetual  generated.  Hence  he  uses  the 
word  motion^  which  signifies  the  same  thing  as  generation^  but  does  not 
require  a  temporal  ^be^ritiing.  Indeed,  that  he  does  not  refuse  the 
term  §enerated^  »vhen  applied  to  things  which  have  their  being  to  infi- 
nity, is  evident  from  the  third  book  of  the  Physics,  when  speaking  of 
the  infinite,  he  says,  ^  Since  to  be  is  multifariously  predicated,  as  a  day 
and  a<;ontest,  in  consequence  of  another  and  another  being  always 
generated  J  so  likewise  the  infinite.''  The  beginning  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, therefore,  is  with  both  philosophers  the  same,  leading  from  the 
mutable  to  the  immutable..  But  afterwards,  the  one  says  that  every 
thing  which  is  moved,  is  moved  by  something ;  and  the  other,  that  what- 
ever  is  generated,  has  its  generation  from  a  cause.  And  the  one  de- 
monstrates that  the  first  mover  is  immovable,  immutable,  and  without 
"parts;  but  the  other,  th^t  the  cause  of  that  which  is  generated  is  true 
being.  That  however  which  is  without  parts,  the  whole  of  which  is  at 
once,  and  which  possesses  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence,  is  a 
thing  of  this  kind  ;  and  which,  indeed,  the  being  perfectly  immutable 
signifies. 

Since^  however,  some  are  of  opinion,  that  Aristotle  asserts  the  first 
mover,  whom  he  celebrates  as  intellect,  eternity,  and  God,  to  be  alone 
ihe  final,  but  not  the  producing  cause  of  the  world,  and  especially  of 
the  heavens,  which  he  frequently  says  are  perpetual,  and  on  this  ac- 
count unbegotten,  and  that  he  moves  as  the  desirable,  it  will  "be  well 
to  show  that  in  this  also  he  accords  with  his  preceptor,  who  asserts 
divinity  nat  only  to  be  the  final,  but  also  the  producing  cause  of  the 
heavens,  and  of  the  whole  world.  Plato  then,  in  the  Timaeus,  when  he 
says,  •*  Let  us  relate  through  what  cause  the  composing  artificer  con- 
stituted 
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stituted  generation  and  this  universe ;  he  was  good,  &c/'  evidently  as« 
serts  divinity  to  be  both  the  final  and  producing  cause  of  the  world* 
Also  when  he  sajs,  ^^  Placing  intellect  in  soul,  and  soul  in  body,  he 
fabricated  the  universe,  that  it  might  be  the  most  beautiful,  and  the 
most  excellent  work  according  to  nature;''  and  nearly  through  the 
whole  dialogue,  he  celebrates  the  demiurgus,  as  looking  to  good.  In 
the  speech  also  of  the  demiurgus  to  the  celestial  gods,  he  clearly  shows 
that  the  demiurgus  himself  proximately  produces  celestial  natures,  but 
sublunary  through  the  celestial.  For  the  first  demiurgus  says  to  the 
junior,  or  celestial  gods,  *'  Gods  of  gods,  of  whom  I  am  the  demiurgus 
and  father/'  And  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  adds,  "  Three  genera 
of  mortals  remain :  but  these  not  being  generated,  the  heaven  will  be 
imperfect;"  now  calling  the  world  heaven^  in  the  same  manner  as 
Aristotl6.  He  proceeds,  ^*  But  it  is  necessary  that  these  should  be  ge» 
nerated,  if  the  world  is  to  be  sufficiently  perfect.  These,  however,  being 
generated  by  me,  and  participating  of  life,  will  become  equal  to  the 
gods,  in  order,  therefore,  that  mortal  natures  may  exist,  and  that  this 
universe  may  be  truly  all,  convert  yourselves  according  to  nature,  to  thf 
fabrication  of  animals.^  But  the  words,  ^^  These  however  being  gene- 
rated by  me,"  manifest  that  if  they  were  generated  by  a  cause  which 
possesses  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence.  Or  as  Aristotle  would 
say,  by  an  immoveable  cause,  they  would  necessarily  be  perpetual. 
And  that  Aristotle  indeed  asserts,  that  God  or  the  first  mover  is  the  final 
cause  of  the  world,  is  doubted  by  no  one.*  That  he  also  admits  him  to 
be  the  producing  cause  appears  to  be  sufficiently  evident  from  his  assert- 
ing  in  the  division  of  causes  in  the  second  book  of  the  Physics,  the  pro^ 
duoiiig  cause  to  he  that  whence  the  principle  of  motion  is  derived.  Again, 
he  says,  **  it  is  that  whence  the  first  principle  of  mutation  or  rest  origi- 
nates. Thus  he  who  consults  is  a  cause  of  this  kind,  and  a  father  of  his 
child ;  and  in  short  the  maker  of  that  which  is  made/'  What  asser* 
tions,  therefore,  can  more  perspicuously  manifest  than  these  that  the 
first  mover  is  a  producing  cause  ?  In  the  first  book  of  his  treatise  On 
the  Heaven,  he  clearly  says,  "  that  neither  God  nor  nature  make  any 
thing  in  vaiti/'    And  in  the  same  book  he  says,  ^*  that  eternity  derives 

c  its 
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its   appellation  from  subsistios  always/ beidg  immortal  and  divine; 
whence  also  being  and  life  are  imparted  to  other  things,  to  some  more 
accurately,  and  to  others  more  obscurely.''     But  it  is  evident,  that  asall 
^  things  partake  of  good  through  the  final  cause,  so  likewise  they  are  and 
live  through  the  demiurgic  cause.    In  his  first  book  too.  On  Generation 
and  Corruption,  he  evmces  that  the  first  mover  is  a  producing  cause, 
when  investigating  the  causes  of  .perpetual  generation,  he  thus  writes : 
•*  But  there  being  one  cause  whence  wc  say  the  principle  of  motion  is 
derived"  (and  this  as  we  have  before  observed  is  according  to  Aristotle  a 
-producing  cause)  ^*  and  matter  also  being  one  cause,  the  former  miist  be 
said  to  be  a  cause  of  this  kind.    For  of  this  cause  there  is  one  such  cause 
immoveable,  through  the  whole  of  time,  and  another  which  is  peirpetu- 
ally  moved.'*    Aristotle,  therefore,  asserts,  that  the  producing  cause  is. 
twofold  :  the  one  immoveable,  which  is  the  cause  of  ail  things  ;  but  the 
other  perpetually  moved,  (or  the  celestial  orbs,)  which  is  the  cause  of 
sublunary  natures.    In  the  first  book  likewise  of  his  Metaphysics,  prais« 
ing  Anaxagoras,  and  prior  to  him  Hermotimus,  as  not  only  assigning 
the  material  causes  of  the  universs,  but  also  beholding  intellect  as  the 
producing  and  .final  cause,  he  thuft  writes  :  "  He  therefore  who  asserted, 
that  as  in  animals,  so  also  in  nature,  intellect  is  the  cause  both  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  order,  will  appear  like  one  sober,  when  compared  with 
those  antients  that  spoke  rashly."      Having  observed,  therefore,  that 
Anaxagoras,  and  prior  to  him  Hermotimus,   mentioned  a  cause  of  this 
kind,  he  adds,  "  those  therefore  who  enterlained  this  opinion,  together 
with  establishing  a  principle  of  things,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  sub- 
sisting in  a  beautiful  manner,  established  also  a  principle  which  is  the 
cause  of  motion  to  things/-     Hence,  he   praises  those  who  admitted 
intellect  to  be  a  final  and  producing  cause ;  just  as  a  little  before  he 
praised  Anaxagoras,  because  asserting  intellect  to  be  the  principle  of 
^motion,  he  preserved  it  impassive  and  unmingled  ^ 

*  SimpUdus  informs  us,  that  his  preceptor,  the  celebrated  Ammonias  Hermxus,  wrote  a  book 
to  prove,  that  Aristotle  considered  God  to  be  the  producing  cause  of  the  world.  From  this  workt 
which  is  unfortunately  lost,  some  of  the  above  observations  of  Simplidus  are  derived. 

If 
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If  some  one,  however,  should  enquire,  why  Arislotle  does  not  so 
evidently  assert  God  to  be  the  producing,  as  he  does  that  he  is  the  final 
cause  of  the  world,  in  answer  to  this,  what  was  before  said  concerning 
a  generated  nature,  must  now  be  repeated.  For  since  that  which 
makes,  makes  that  which  is  generated,  and  that  which  is  generated, 
appears  to  co-introduce  a  temporal  beginning  of  generation,  on  this 
account  Aristotle  refuses  even  to  call  perpetual  bodies  generatedf  though 
he  frequently  and  clearly  denominates  the  cause  of  them,  a  producing 
cause.  And,  perhaps,  if  it  should  be  said,  that  the  terms  gefierated^ 
and  to  make^  are  properly  adapted  to  things  in  generation  and  corrup- 
tion, which  co-introduce  a  partial  time,  other  appellations  are  to  be 
nsed,  in  speaking  of  perpetual  natures.  And  we  may  observe,  indeed, 
that  Arbtotle  does  not  refuse  to  call  motion  perpetual,  though  naotion 
has  its  being  in  becoming  to  be^  or  in  rising  ifUo  existence ;  but  he  does  not 
choose  to  assert  of  it  perpettuU  generation  ;  because  that  which  is  gene* 
rated  appears  to  be  generated,  not  existing  before,  and  again  tends  to 
corruption. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  though  Arbtotle     //  .    / 
with  such  apparent  violence  opposes  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas,  yet  he  in  ^    '  ^  ^*  '-  "^ 
reality  accords  with  this  doctrine.     For  that  he  was  not  an  enemy  to     / 
the  dogma,  that  in  the  intellect  of  the  fabricator  of  all  things  there  are  '  ;  ••    ^ 

forms  or  ideas,  which  pre-subsisl  as  paradigms,  and  as  the  productive 
principles  -of  whatever  has  a  perpetual  subsistence  in  the  universe,  is 
evident  from  hence,  that  in  the  twdfth  book  of  the  Metaphysics,  he 
asserts  that  there  is  a  twofold  order,  one  in  the  world,  and  another  in 
the  cause  of  the  world,  just  as  we  say  that  there  is  one  order  in  an  army, 
and  another  in  the  commander  of  the  army  *.  But  where  there  is  order 
there  must  necessarily  be  separation,  and  things  which  are  orderly  dis- 
posed. If  any  one,  however,  defines  the  order  which  is  in  the  universe, 
this  order  cannot  certainly  accord  with  that  which  is  in  the  intellect  of 

ovTO  Mofainp,  i  mv  Ta{i»,  ii  opforf f»(,  mtwsf  rgartviMa  nm  ymf  a  rn  Tain  to  ctr  sai  o  rfdvmyt^  uau 
(^9Mm  oirrof.  w  yof  mnoi  lia  mv  r«{iir,  eOO^tMun  )i«  tmttw  triy*    Metapbjs.  Lib.  12,  c^.  10. 
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the  Demiurgus,  and  consequently  the  appellation  of  the  one  must  be 
discordant  with  that  of  the  other*  Aristotle,  therefore,  not  enduring 
those  conceptions^  of  ideas,  which  together  with  sensible  appellations 
introduce  definitions  that  comprehend  ii^  themselves  a  physical  and  ma- 
terial nature,  refuses  to  call  the  causes  of  man  and  horse,  man  itself  and 
horse  itself j  but  is  not  averse  to  the  first  cause  being  called  by  purer 
names,  such  as  goodj  essence^  Ufe^  intellect^  and  energy^  If  then  it 
should  be  said  that  these  subsist  in  the  divine  intellect,  but  that  they 
are  not  such  as  those  which  the  sensible  region  contains,  it  may  reason* 
ably  be  contended  that  the  same  assertion  may  be  made  respecting  man 
and  horse,  and  every  thing  else  of  a  similar  l^ind.  Ari$t9tle,  therefore, 
was  in  general  averse  to  causes,  receiving  the  same  appellations  with 
their  sensible  effects ;  and  this  was  the  peculiarity  of  his  philosophy^ 
and  the  reason  why  he  opposes  with  such  apparent  hostility  the  friends 
of  ideas* 


CHAPTER  II. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  Aristotle's  apparent  opposition  to 
Plato  in  his  treatise  On  the  SouK  Tlie  design  of  Aristotle  then  in  this 
treatise  is  to  examine  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  prior  to,  or  con- 
temporary with  him  respecting  the  soul,  to  approve  of  whatever  may 
be  truly  asserted,  and  to  detect  whatever  may  not  be  delivered  accord- 
ing to  the  accustomed  use  of  names,  lest  receiving  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  conformably  to  these,  we  should  be  deceived.  Plato,  there- 
fore,  gave  the  name  of  motion  to  the  life  of  the  soul,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  evolved,  and  being  neitlier  in  every  respect  partible,  nor 
rem9.ining  purely  impartible,  denominating  also  such  a  life  motion, 
from  its  declination  frorp  an  impartible  nature,  and  asserting  that  the 
essence  of  the  soul  is  sclf-moyeable,  as  being  essentialized  according  to 
such  a  life.     Hence,  through  the  word  moveable  he  indicates  the  subor* 
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dination  of  this  life  to  an  impartible  nature ;  but  by  the  word  $df^  its 
permanency  in  the  impartible,  and  u  life  at  tlie  same  time  abiding  in 
and  proceeding  from  itself.  But  Aristotle  being  accustomed  (o  give 
the  name  of  motion  to  that  nature  alone  which  is  partible,  and  is  num- 
bered according  to  continuity,  conformably  to  the  common  use  of  the 
word,  not  only  denies  motion  of  the  psychical  essence,  but  does  not 
appear  to  admit  that  the  soul  is  in  any  way  moved  by  itself*  Thus  too, 
Plato  calls  the  transition  which  is  produced  through  the  energy  of  the 
soul  motion,  such  as  is  to  consider  and  consult ;  and,  indeed,  he  deno- 
minates the  refgression  of  the  soul  from  an  intelligible  and  impartible 
essence,  motion.  But  Aristotle  alone  calls  that  transition  motion  which 
is  successive  and  continued.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  tlmt  here  also  the 
difference  between  the  two  philosophers  is  in  names  only,  and  not  ia 
things. 

Again,  it  was  usual  with  the  Pythagoreans  to  philosophise  symboli- 
cally through  the  mathematics,  about  things  supernatural,  those  per-, 
taining  to  the  soul,  and  such  as  are  physical.  Plato  also  assuming  the 
person  of  the  Pythagorean  Timaeus,  as  he  exhibits  him  ascribing  the  fiv& 
right-lined  solid  figures  to  simple  bodies,  so  likewise,  be  represents  him 
unfolding  the  essence  of  the  soul  of  the  universe,  through  right  and 
circular  lines ;  in  order  that  he  may,  at  the  same  time,  indicate  its 
middle  nature,  between  an  essence  indivisible,  and  that  which  is  divi^ 
sible,  about  bodies  ;  ^just  as  a  line,  also^  is  the  middle  of  a  point,  and 
of  solids ;  and  its  proximate  subordination  to  intellect.  And  iarther 
still,  that  he  might  indicate  by  this  its  undeviating  progression,  pro«^ 
cecding  from  itself,  which  a  right  line  signifies^  and  through  a.  circular 
inflexion,  the  conversion  to  itself;  just  as  through  the  habttuide  of  one 
right  line  to  two,  and  again,  of  a  more  inward  habitude  to  seven,  ho 
indicates  the  causal  comprehension  of  the  celestial  spheres,  accoiding* 
to  an  appropriate  middle.  For  this  comprehension  does  not  subsist  like 
intellect  impartibly,  but  after  the  manner  o£  soul  with  eroluiiottt  o£ 
which  circular  lines  are  a  symbol,  just  as  the  motioa  of  these  lin^  is  a^ 
symbol  of  psychical  life  ;  for,  though  intellect  moves,  the  heavens,  yet 
it  is  in  conjunction  with  soul,  which,  through  its  peculiar  evolved  life, 

as 
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as  a  middJe,  produces  the  impartible,  motive,  energy  of  intellect,  into 
the  continued  and  partible  energy  of  the  heavens  ;  which  energy  alone 
Aristotle  denominates  motion,  and  opposes  Timaeus,  as  attributing  to 
the  soul  an  energy  divisible,  and  attended  with  interval,  lest  we,  fol- 
lowing the  accustomed  use  of  names,  and,  conformably  to  this,  receiving 
what  is  asserted  by  Plato,  should  form  an  opinion,  that  the  soul  is  either 
a  certain  magnitude,  or  is  corporeally  moved.     It  is  evident,  also,  that 
the  connexion  of  the  soul  with  the  body  must  not  be  considered  locally, 
but  according  to  the  proximate  and  essential  presence  of  it  through  the 
whole  of  the  body.     But  the  composition  of  it  from  the  elements,  ma^ 
nifests  its  completion  from  essence,  sameness,  and  difference,  and,  in 
s^ort,  its  possession  in  common  of  the  constitutive  peculiarities  of 
beings,,  so  far  as  beings ;  this,  likewise,  being  appropriately  assumed  in 
the  soul ;  for  all  beings  consist  from  all  such  things  as  arc  common,  but 
each  appropriately  according  to  the  order  which  it  is  allotted.    Again 
the  division,  according  to  harmonic  nutnbers,  indicates  the  hypostasis, 
or  subsistence  of  all  reasons  in  the  soul,  and  the  mode  of  the  subsistence, 
viz.  declining  to  separation,  and  being  collected  into  the  impartible^ 
and,  on  this  account,  divided  according  to  the  harmony  of  numbers  ; 
for  harmony,  through  the  collection  of  symphony,  is  indicative  of  rea^ 
sons  established  according  to  different  peculiarities;  for  numbers  are 
significant  of  peculiariiies.    The  soul  of  the  world,  however,  by  her  in- 
herent reasons,  moves  the  heavens  with  an  harmonious  lation,  and  knows 
the  harmony  which  subsists  in  natures  superior  to,  and  subordinate  to 
herself;  because  these  reasons  are  conjoined  to  superior  natures,  ac- 
cording to  continuity,  and  are  the  causes  of  subordinate  natures,  so 
that  the  celestial  circulations  are  produced  through  the  evolved  life  of 
souK    Aristotle,  therefore,  demonstrating  that  the  soul  is  incorporeal, 
and  that  she  has  an  energy  not  divided  according  \o  continuity,  con- 
futes the  assertion,  that  she  is  moved  circularly  after  the  manner  of 
corporeal  magnitudes ;  for  such  a  motion  is  adapted  to  bodies,  as  being 
essentialijsed  according  to  interval,  but,  by  no  means,  to  soul,  and 
especially  to  the  soul  of  the  universe. 
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Again,  Aristotle  in  his  treatise  On  the  Heavens,  (Book  11.)  appa- 
rently opposes  what  is  asserted  by  Plato  in  the  Timaeus  respecting  the 
dissolution  of  the  world;  For  Plato  says  in  that  dialogue,  that  every 
thing  which  is  bound  is  dissoluble ;  but  to  be  willing  to  dissolve  that 
which  is  beautifully  harmonized,  is  the  province  of  an  evil  artificer. 
And  again  the  demiurgus  is  represented  saying  to  the  celestial  gods^ 
"  You  are  not  indeed  entirely  immortal,  yet  you  shall  never  be  dis- 
solved, nor  become  subject  to  the  fatality  of  death/'  Apparently 
therefore  Plato  seems  to  say,  that  the  world  is  naturally  dissoluble, 
mortal  and  corruptible,  yet  will. not  be  corrupted.  But  Aristotle  op- 
posing the  apparent  meaning  of  such  an  assertion  says,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  thing  which  is  of  its  own  nature  corruptible,  should  not  some 
time  or  other  be  corrupted.  For  if  it  is  possible,  it  will  at  the  same 
time  be  corruptible  and  incorruptible ;  i.  e.  the  same  thing  will  be  per- 
petual and  corruptible ;  and  it  will  be  both  in  energy,  and  not  only 
corruptible  in  capacity ;  but  as  perpetual,  so  likewise  it  will  be  cor- 
ruptible, which  is  evidently  absurd.  For  it  is  possible  for  the  same 
thing  to  have  the  power  of  opposites,  though  it  should  have  them 
perpetually  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  possess  the  energies  of 
opposites  at  one  and  .the  same  time.  Hence,  Aristotle  very  properly 
adds^  in  energy. 

But  that  Aristotle  objects  to  the  apparent  and  not  to  the  real  meaning 
of  what  Plato  says,  is  evident.  For  Plato  does  not  say  thaj:  the  world 
was  generated  from  a  certain  time,  since  he  asserts  that  time  was  gene- 
rated together  with  the  world.  But  that  which  is  generated  from  a 
certain  time,  has  time  existing  prior  to  its  generation.  Plato,  however, 
says  that  the  world  was  generated,  in  consequence  of  its  being  sensible 
and  corporeal,  and  as  falling  o£f  from  real  being,  an4  having  its  exist- 
ence 
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ence  in  becoming  to  be.  But  he  says  that  it  is  dissoluble  and  not 
entirely  immortal,  but  generable  in  its  own  nature ;  just  as  Aristotle  also 
shows,  that  a  finite  body  has  in  its  own  nature  a  finite  power.  Both 
Plato  and  Aristotle  however  show  that  the*  world  is  incorruptible  and 
immortal,  on  account  of  its  proximate  production  from  divinity ;  the 
former  saying,  as  from  the  demiurgus,  "  Yet  you  shall  never  be  dissol- 
ved, nor  become  subject  to  the  fatality  of  death  ;  my  will  being  a  much 
greater,  and  more  excellent  bond  than  the  vital  connectives  with  which 
you  were  bound  at  the  commencement  of  youi  generation;'*  but  Aris- 
totle asserting,  that  an  immoveable  cause,  moves  perpetually,  and  on 
this  account  that  which  is  proximately  moved  by  it,  though  in  its  own 
nature,  as  being  finite,  it  possesses  a  finite  power,  yet  is  moved  perpe- 
tually,  in  consequence  of  being  moved   by  that  which  perpetually 

« 

moves. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  see  according  to  what  signification  of  the  ge- 
nerable,  Aristotle  denies  generation  of  the  heavens,  hastening  to  show 
that  it  is  without  generation  ;  and  again,  according  to  what  signification 
Rfito  says,  that  heaven  and  the  world  are  generable.  That  Aristotle, 
therefore,  calls  the  mutation  from  non«>being  to  being  that  generation, 
to  which  corruption  entirely  succeeds,  is  evident  from  those  arguments 
by  which  he  shows  that  the  heavens  are  not  only  without  generation, 
but  also  that  tbey  are  incorruptible.  And  this  is  still  more  evident, 
when  be  clearly  shows  that  what  is  generated,  is  corruptible  in  every 
way,  and  that  what  may  be  corrupted  is  generated.  Hence,  demon- 
strating that  there  is  a  certain  other  fifth  essence  besides  the  sublunary 
elements,  viz.  the  essence  of  a  celestial  body,  and  which  is  naturally 
more  perfect  than  these,  he  likewise  denies  of  this  essence  gravity  and 
levity  and  motion  in  a  right  line,  which  are  the  peculiarities  of  sublux* 
nary  bodies  Thus  also  he  denies  of  this  fifth  essence  the  generation 
and  corruption  of  sublunary  natures.  And  this  indeed  may  be  consi- 
dered as  indubitable,  both  from  his  calling  generation  and  corruption 
a  certain  mutation,  one  thing  being  generated  and  corrupted  after 
another,  and  from  his  showing,  in  contradiction  to  those  who  assert  that 
the  world  was  generated  but  is  incorruptible,  that  what  is  generable  is 

always 
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always  corruptible.     Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  Aristotle  always 
wishes  to  assume  things  obvious  to  every  one,  and  to  call  that  generable 
which  participates  of  every  kind  of  generation,  and  clearly  appears  to 
be  generable  and  corruptible  in  a  part  of  time.     But  Plato  knew  indeed 
this  generation  of  sublunary  natures  which  is  opposite  to  corruption,  as 
is  Evident  from  the  tenth  book  of  his  Laws,  in  which  he  says,  "  The 
generation  of  all  things  is  effected,  when  a  certain  passion  becomes 
apparent ;  for  instance,  when  the  principle  receiving  an  increase  by 
transition  arrives  a^  the  first,  and  from  this  to  that  which  is  next,  and 
having  arrived  as  far  as  to  three  ^  things,  it  possesses  sense  in  sentient 
natures.     By  transition,  therefore, and  transitive  motion,  every  thing  is 
generated  i  but  it  is  true  being  when  it  abides.     M  hen,  however,  it  is 
<}hanged  into  another  hai>tt,  it  is  perfectly  corrupted."    He  also  knew 
another  kind  of  generation,  according  to  which  a  thing  arriving  at  cor- 
poreal interval,  is  no  longer  able  to  produce  itself,  but  alone  subsisting 
from  some  other  cause,  is  called  generable,  receiving  a  division  opposite 
to  true  being,  as  to  its  proximate  causes     For  it  is  necessary  that  what 
is  generated,  and  receives  its  stit^rstence  externally,  should  derive  its 
-existence  from  true  being,  and  that  which  is  self-subsistent ;  or  there 
must  be  a  procession  to  infinity^  and  the  generable  must  always  be  ad- 
mitted prior  to  the  generable.    But  defining  this  generable  after  true 
being,  in  the  Timteus,  he  says,  that  according  to  it  the  world  is  gene* 
rable.     And  the  definition  indeed  of  both  being  produced  from  the 
gnostic  powers  in  us,  is  as  follows :  "  What  is  that  which  is  always 
being,  but  which  is  without  generation,  and  what  is  that  which  is  be* 
coming  to  be  indeed,  but  is  never  being  ?    That  which  may  be  com- 
prehended,  therefore,  by  intelligence  in  conjtinctiofa  with  reason,  and 
which  always  possesses  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence,  is  being ; 
but  that  which  is  apprehended  by  opinion  in  conjunction  with  irrational 
sense,  is  that  which  is  generable  and  destructible,  and  is  never  truly 
being.'*    According  to  this  kind  of  generable,  therefore,  Plato  says,  that 
the  world  was  generated  by  triie  being ;   for  he  thus  writes  about  the 


-^Tluti^  whin  frcmiieogthk  has  anittdiftbreadUif  and  aftemiardi  a  depth. 
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world :  **  Whether  shall  we  say  that  the  world  always  was  having  do 
principle  whatever  of  generation,  or  that  it  was  generated  ?  It  was 
generated  ;  for  it  is  visible  and  tangible,  and  has  a  body.  And  every 
thing  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  generated  and  generable/'  For  that 
which  is  self-subsistent  ought  to  be  impartible,  and  the  whole  must  be 
adapted  to  the  whole  of  itself.  Hence  that  which  is  not  self-subsisteot, 
l^as  entirely  its  existence  from  something  else  ;  and  on  this  account  is 
said  to  be  generated.  Since,  however,  some  perversely  understanding 
th6  destructible  in  the  definition  of  that  which  is  generated^  fancy  that 
Plato  admitted  the  corruption  of  the  world  and  the  heavens,  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  show  what  the  destructible  here  signifies.  That  Plato,  therefore, 
when  to  that  which  is  generated  he  adds,  ^^  But  which  never  truly  iSf^ 
plearly  shows  that  an  eternal  nature  is  exempt  from  an  existence  in  some 
portion  of  time  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  observed.  For 
an  existence  sometimes  is  never  properly  asserted  of  eternal  natures.  But 
that  which  always  has  a  subsistence,  in  consequence  of  being  proximately 
produced  by  true  being  and  an  immoveable  cause,  and  through  this 
0gai^  is  neithei:  seU-sul^^istent,  nor  true  being,  nor  the  whole  and  all  of 
it  subsisting  at  piice,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  true  being ; — a  nature  of 
this  kind  has  a  eiertam  mutation,  at  difierent  times  receiving  a  difiereat 
conditipn,  because  its  proximately  producing  cause  subsists  in  conjunc-- 
tion  with  the  immoveable,  and  because  in  consequence  of  its  own  apti- 
tude^  it  proximately  derives  its  existence  from  true  being.  But  that 
Plato  did  not  fancy  this  mutation  belongs  to  it  as  to  that  which  is  gene- 
rated and  corrupted  in  a  part  of  time,  but  that  it  pertains  to  it  in  con- 
sequence of  a  corporeal  nature,  through  which  it  has  not  the  whole  of 
its  blessedness  at  once,  in  the  same  manner  as  true  being,  may  be  easily 
learnt  from  what  is  written  in  the  Politicus,  as  follows :  •*  That  which 
we  denominate  heaven  or  tlie  woiid»  has  derived  many  and  blessed  pre- 
rogatives from  its  generator,  ^nce^  however,  it  communicates  with 
body,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  remain  entirely  free  from  mutation.  And 
if  indeed  it  were  corrupted  into  another  world,  it  would  have  a  place 
of  mutation  ;  but  if  into  non-being,  it  could  no  longer  be  said  to  be 
changed.    For  that  which  has  traasition  is  changed  from  one  thing  into 

another* 
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another.    How,  therefore,  could  he  say,  ^  entirely  free^'' \i  it  bad   not 

something  mutable  ?    That,  however,  Plato  did  not  think  that  the  world 

was  generated  4n  a  part  of  time,  or  that  it  would  be  corrupted  in  a  part 

of  time,  is  evident  firom  what  he  says  in  the  Timsus.     For  in  the  first 

place,  he  there  clearly  asserts,  that  time  was  generated  together  with 

the  heaven,  i.  e.  the  world.     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  time  to  havd 

existed  prior  to  the  world.     But  if  this  be  the  case,  the  world  did  not 

begin  to  be  generated  from  a  certain  time.     For  time  would  have  exist** 

ed  prior  to  itself,  and  prior  to  that  now  in  which  the  world  was  generated^ 

there  would  entirely  have  been  some  past  time.     Neither  is  it  possible 

for  the  world  to  be  corrupted  in  a  part  of  time.    For  again,  after  this 

hmt  in  which  it  is  corrupted,  there  will  be  some  future  time.     But  if 

nato  says,  *^  Time  was  generated  together  wi^h  the  heaven,  that  being 

generated  together,  they  may  ^Iso  together  be  dissolved,  if  ever  a  dis^ 

solution  of  them  shall  take  place,''  through  this  he  shows  t)iat  the  world 

IS  indissoluble.     For  if  it  is  necessary  that  the  world  should  be  dissolved 

togeUier  with  time,  if  it  ever  will  be  dissolved,  but  time  is  indissoluble, 

since  that  which  is  ^ome  time  or  other  dissolved  will  have  time  posterior 

to  it,  9ome  time  being  a  part  of  time,  the  world  is  evidently  indissoluble. 

To  what  has  been  observed,  this  also  may  be  added,  that  the  world  is 

said  by  Plato  to  be  generated^  in  consequence  of  its  artificer  looking  to 

an  eternal  paradigm,  in  order  that  it  might  as  much  as  possible  be  simi* 

lar  to  it.    For  because  it  is  generated  according  to  this  paradigm  it  is 

perpetual;  having  its  essence  co-extended  with  the  infinity  of  time. 

How,  therefore,  will  a  thing  of  this  kind  be  generated  from  a  certain 

time ;  for  instance,  six  thousand  years  ago  ?    Or  can  that  be  corrupted 

in  a  certain  time,  which  in  all  time  is  becoming  toi>e,  and  is,  and  will 

be  ?     But  those  who  are  not  able  to  separate  the  perpetuity  of  this 

time  from  the  eternal,  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  time  is  always  gene*^ 

rated  and  corrupted  in  a  part  of  time.    They  also  adduqe  Plato  as  a 

witness,  who  says,  *^  that  the  world  was  generated  most  similar  to  all* 

perfect  and  intelligible  animal  itsdf,  in  imitation  of  an  eternal  nature.^ 

Though  how  can  that  be  most  similar  to  the  eternal,  which  is  generated 

in  a  part  of  time,  and  that  a  very  small  part^  as  they  say,  and  especially 
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if  it  be  compared  with  the  perpetual  ?  What  occasion  is  there,  however 
to  be  prolix,  since  Plato  clearly  says,  that  celestial  and  sublunary  na* 
turesy  the  earth  and  the  wholeness  of  the  other  elements,  participating 
of  a  certain  mutation  from  their  own  nature  which  is  corporeal  and 
endued  with  interval,  are  not  entirely  immortal ;  but  through  the  good- 
ness of  him  by  whom  they  were  proximately  fabricated,  who  always 
imparts  to  them  his  own  good*  they  are  indissoluble,  and  will  never 
receive  the  destiny  of  death.  It  is  better,'  however,  to  hear  the  words 
of  Plato,  in  the  Timaeus,  or  rather  of  the  fabricator  of  the  universe, 
whose  intellect  and  energies  Plato  prophetically  announcing  to  us, 
exclaims  as  follows:  ^^  When,  therefore,  all  such  gods  as  visibly  revolve, 
and  all  such  as  become  apparent  when  they  please,  were  generated,  the 
Artificer  of  the  universe  thus  addressed  them  :  Gods  of  gods,  of  whom 
I  am  the  demiurgus  and  father,  whatever  is  generated  by  me  is  indisso- 
luble, such  being  my  will  in  its  fabrication.  Indeed,  every  thing  which 
is  bound  is  dissoluble :  but  to  be  willing  to  dissolve  that  which  is  beau- 
tifully harmonized  and  well  composed,  is  the  property  of  an  evil  nature. 
Hence,  so  far  as  you  are  generated,  you  are  not  immortal  nor  in  every 
respect  indissoluble,  yet  you  shall  never  be  dissolved,  nor  become  sub< 
ject  to  the  fatality  of  death ;  my  will  being  a  much  greater  and  more 
excellent  bond  than  the  vital  connectives  with  which  you  were  bound 
at  the  commencement  of  your  generation.  Learn,  therefore,  what  I  now 
say  to  you  indicating  my  desire.  Three  genera  of  mortals  yet  remain 
to  be  produced.  Without  the  generation  of  these,  therefore,  the  uni- 
verse will  be  imperfect ;  for  it  will  not  contain  every  kind  of  animal  in 
its  spacious  extent.  But  it  ought  to  contain  them  that  it  may' be  suffi- 
ciently perfect.  Yet  if  these  are  generated,  and  participate  of  life 
through  me,  they  will  become  equal  to  the  gods.  That  mortal  natures, 
therefore,  may  subsist,  and  that  the  universe  may  be  truly  all^  convert 
yourselves  according  to  your  nature,  to  the  fabrication  of  animals,  imi- 
tating the  power  which  I  employed  in  your  generation.  And  whatever 
among  these  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  deserve  the  same  appellation  with 
immortals,  which  obtains  sovereignty  in  these,  and  willingly  pursues  jus- 
tice. 
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tice,  and  reverences  you,— of  this  I  myself  ^ill  deliver  the  seed  and  be- 
ginning :  it  is  your  business  to  accomplish  the  rest ;  to  weave  together 
the  mortal  and  immortal  nature ;  by  this  means  fabricating  and  gene^ 
rating  animals,  causing  ttheim  to  increase  by  supplying  them  with  ali- 
menty  and  receiving  them  back  again  when  dissolved  by  corruption." 
What  then  can  more  clearly  show  than  this  passage,  that  Plato  consider- 
ed those  beings,  which  proximately  derive  their  subsistence  from  the 
artificer  of  the  universe,  to  be  indissoluble  and  immortal  from  his  good- 
ness ;  though  these  beings,  in  consequence  of  having  an  adventitious 
uniofij  which  he  denominates  a  bond^  are  dissoluble  so  far  as  pertains  to 
themselves,  i.  e.  so  far  as  respects  their  own  properseparation  from  being. 
And  what  can  be  clearer  than  this :  "  You  are  not  in  every  respect 
immortal,  i.  e.  immutable,  according  to  every  kind  of  mutation,  as  I 
am ;  yet  you  shall  never  be  dissolved^  nor  become  subject  to  the  fatality 
of  death  i^*  And  who  can  be  so  shameless  or  insensate,  as  to  fancy,  after 
these  words,  that  Plato  thought  the  world  was  corruptible  ?  Nor  is 
this  less  manifest  when  he  says,  ^^  three  genera  of  mortals  yet  remain 
to  be  produced,^  the  junior  gods,  that  is,  the  stars  and  spheres  of  the 
elements,  being  evidently  not  mortal.  And  the  demiurgus  ordeh^  these 
perpetual  natures  to  mingle  the  whole  of  a  mortal  v^^h  a  perpetual 
essence,  by  their  natural  conversion  and  motion ;  for  mortals  could  not 
otherwise  be  generated  unless  that  which  produces  them  is  mutable* 
Hence,  he  adds,  ^*  That  mortal  natures,  therefore  may  subsist,  and  that 
the  universe  may  be  truly  all,  convert  yourselves  according^  to  your 
nature  to  the  fabrication  of  animals."  How,  therefore,  can  celestial 
natures  be  mortal  which  are  produced  by  the  demiurgus  who  energizes 
immoveably  and  perpetually  ?  But  the  words,  "  fabricating  and  gene- 
rating animals,  causing  them  to  increase  by  supplying  them  with  ali- 
ment, and  receiving  them  back  again  when  dissolved  by  corruption,'' 
appear  to  be  addressed  to  the  gods  who  preside  over  the  wholes  of  the 
elements,  so  far  as  the^  wholes  also  have  something  perpetual*  For 
from  the  proximately  sublunary  elements,  partial  animals  are  generated, 
nourished  and  increased;  and  when  corrupted,  are  again  resolved  into* 
the  wholenesses  of  the  elenaentSt 

But 
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But  Aristotle  signifies  that  he  considers  a  celestial  body  to  be  exen^pt 
from  contraries,  not  simply  from  contraries  according  to  their  charac- 
teristic peculiarity,  but  from  those  which  change  into  each  other,  and 
^e  incapable  of  being  mutually  co-existent,  such  as  are  sublunary 
contraries.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  cdiestial  body  participates  at  the 
same  time  of  motion  and  permanency  in  consequence  of  being  circu- 
larly .moved  in  the  same  place.  It  also  participates  of  sameness  and 
difference,  unity  and  multitude  ;  but  these  are  co  existent  and  consub- 
sistent  with  each  other ;  yet  they  are  not,  like  sublunary  natures,  cor* 
rupted,  nor  changed  into  each  other. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Ik  the  last  place,  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  what  Aristotle  says 
apparently  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  PythagcMreans  and  Plato 
respecting  the  generation  of  bodies  from  planes ;  to  which  from  its  great 
importance  and  excellence,  I  shall  add  the  comment  of  Simplicius. 
Aristotle  then  in  Qiap«  11,  Book  4,  of  his  treatise  On  the  Heavens,  ol> 
aerv^ea  as  follows :  ^^  Again,  therefore,  it  must  be  considered  what  is  the 
mode  of  the  generation  of  the  elements  from  each  other,  whether  as 
Empedocles  and  Democritus  say,  or  as  those  who  dissolve  the  elements 
into  planesi,  or  whether  there  is  any  other  mode  besides  these.  It  has 
escaped  the  notice  therefore  of  Empedocles  and  Democritus  that  they 
do  not  make  the  generation  of  things  irom  each  other,  but  introduce 
apparent  generation.  For  each  thing  being  inherent  in  each,  they  say 
things  are  separated,  as  if  generation  were  from  a  vessel,  and  not  from 
a  certaia  matter,  and  things  were  not  generated  by  mutation.  In  the 
next  place  admitting  that  generation  thus  subsisted,  the  cocisequences 
would  be  no  less  absurd. .  For  the  same  magnitude  would  not  appear 
lo  become  heavier  by  condensation.  And  it  is  ^lecessary  that 
this  sboukl  be  asserted  by  those  who  say  that  water  being  in  air  is  sepe* 

rated 
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rated  from  it     For  when  water  is  generated  from  air,  it  becomes  hea- 
vier.   Again,  bodies  being  mingled  together,  it  is  not  necessary* that  One 
of  them  being  separated,  the  other  should  always  occupy  a  greater  place. 
But  when  air  is  generated  frt)m  water,  the  air  occupies  a  greater  place; 
for  that  which  consists  of  more  attenuated  parts,  exists  in  a  more  ample 
place.  This  is  evident  in  mutation.     For  in  consequence  of  that  which ' 
is  humid  evaporating,  and  becoming  inflated,  the  vessels  containing  the 
liquid  bulks,  burst  through  narrowness.     Hence,  if,  in  short,  there  is 
not  a  vacuum,  and  bodies  are  not  extended  as  those  assert  who  thus 
speak,  the  absurdity  of  this  hypothesis  is  evideiit.     But  if  there  is  a 
vacuum  and  extention,  it  is  absurd  that  what  is  separated  should  al« 
ways  necessarily  occupy  a  greater  place.    It  Is  also  necessary  that  the 
generation  of  the  elements  from  each  other  should  at  length  fail,  if  in 
a  finite  magnitude  there  are  not  infinite  finite  magnitudes.     For  when 
water  is  generated  trom  earth,  something  of  earth  is  taken  away,  if 
generation  is  separation;  and  again^  when  from  what  remains  water  is 
in  a  similar  manner  generated^     If  therefore,  this  will  always  take  place, 
it  will  happen  that  inftnites   will  be  inherent  in  a  finite  body.     Since 
however  this  is  impossible,  the  elements  will  not  be  generated  from  each 
other.   We  have  shown  therefore  that  the  mutation  of  the  elements  into 
each  other  is  not  separation*     Hence  it  remains  that  they  are  generated 
by  a  mutation  into  each  other.     But  this  is  twofold^  for  it  is  effected 
either  by  transformation,  just  as   from  the  same  wax  a  sphere  and  a 
cube  are  jproduced;  or  as  some  say  by  a  dissolution  into  planes.    If,. 
therefore^  they  are  ^nerated  by  transformation,  it  will  happ^i  from 
necessity  that  tbe  bodies  themeelves  must  be  said  to  be  atoms«r    For  if 
they  are  divisible,  a  part  of  fire  will  not  be  fire,  iior  a  part  of  earth 
earth,  because  neither  is  a  part  of  a  pyramid  always  a  pyramid,  nor  of 
a  cube  a  cube.     But  if  tlia  elements  are  geaerated  by  a  dissolution  into 
planes,  in  tbe  first  place  it  is  absnrd  that  all  things  should  not  be  gene- 
rated from  each  other,  which  it  is  necessary  they  ijhould  say,  and  '^^'hich 
ihey  db  say.     For  neither  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  part  only 
is  destitute  of  mutation,  nor  is  it  apparent  to  sense  that  it  is  so,  bl>t  all 
things  are  seen  simiiarly  to  change  into  each  oti^r.    But  it  happens  tp 

them. 
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them  when  Speaking  about  the  pheenomena^  that  their  assertions  afe 
not  conformable  to  the  pheenoraena;  and  this  is  because  thej  do  not 
properly  assume  first  principles^  but  wish  to  refer  all  things  to  certain 
definite  opinions.  For  perhaps  it  is  necessary  that  the  principles  of 
sensibles  should  be  sensible,  of  things  perpetual,  perpetual,  of  things 
corruptible,  corruptible,  and,  in  short,  that  they  should  be  homogene* 
ous  to  their  subjects.  These  physiologists,  however,  through  the  love 
of  these  opinions^  appear  to  do  the  same  thing  as  those  who  preserve  the 
positions  in  their  arguments;  for  they  sustain  every  thing  which  hap« 
pens,  as  having  true  principles,  as  if  it  were  not  fit  to  judge  of  some 
things  from  what  happens,  and  especially  from  the  end.  But  the 
end  of  the  effective  sciente  is  a  work ;  but  of  the  natural  science,  that 
which  is  always  properly  apparent  according  to  sense  ^    It  also  happens 

to 


'  It  b  here  necessody  to  relate  mofe  fbllj  the  faypothesii  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Plato,  in  or« 
der  to  a  more  accurate  comprehension  of  what  will  be  said.  They  supposed  then  two  primogenial 
right-angled  triangles,  the  one  isosceles,  but  the  tother  sodene,  haTing  the  greater  side  the  double 
in  len^  of  the  less,  and  which  they  call  a  semi-triai^le ;  because  it  is  the  half  of  the  equilateral 
triangle  which  is  bisected  bjr  a  perpendicular  firom  the  vertex  to  the  base.  And  from  the  isosceles 
triangle  indeed,  which  Timaetis  calls  a  semi-squaStt,  four  kich  having  their  right  angles  conjoined  , 
in  one  centre,  a  square  is  formed.  But  the  mfiion  of  six  such  triangles  having  eight  angles^  forms 
a  cube,  which  is  the  element  of  earth.  B«it  the  semi-triangle  constitutes  the  pyramid,  the  octae* 
dron,  and  the  icosaedron,  which  are  distributed  to  fire,  air,  and  water.  And  the  pyramid  indeed 
consists  of  four  equilateral  triangles,  each  of  which  composes  six  semi-triangles.  But  the  octaedron 
consists  of  eight  equilateral  triangles,  and  forty- eight  semi-tiiangles.  And  the  icOsaedron  is  form* 
ed  from  twenty  eqtulateral  triangles,  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  semi-trianj^  Hencethese  three 
being  composed  fit)m  one  element,  viz.  the  semi-triangle,  are  naturally  adiqited,  according  to  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Plato,  to  be  changed  into  each  other ;  but  earth,  as  being  composed  from  ano* 
ther  triangle  specifically  different,  can  neither  be  resolved  into  the  othtir  three  bodies,  nor  be  com- 
posed fitNn  them. 

Since,  however,  says  Simplidus,  some  of  die  Platonisti  have  opposed  these  objections  agahist 
the  generation  of  bodies  fitim  plames,  and  IVodns  of  Lycia  also,  the  successor  of  Plato,  who  lived 
a  little  prior  to  me,  has  written  a  bode,  in  which  these  objections  of  Aristotle  are  solved,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  I  shall  do  well  in  subjoining  his  scdutions  vnth  as  much  brevity  as  possible^  At  the 
same  time,  as  I  have  frequently  observed,  and  which  it  will  be  most  opportune  now  to  repeat^ 
^  there  b  no  real  dissoaance  between  these  two  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  but  the  latter  fre- 
quently objecting  to  the  apparent  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  former,  which  may  be  misconceiv-^ 
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to  them  that  earth  is  eBpecially  an  element,  and  is  alone  incorruptible; 
if  that  which  is  indissoluble  Is  incorruptible  and  an  element,     for  earth 

alone 


ed,  and  sparing  those  who  superficially  understand  Plato>  teems  to  contradict  turn,  which^  ia  the 
present  case>  may  I  think  be  very  clearly  seen,  in  what  Plato  has  wrjttca  conformably  to  ikf 
Pythagoric  Timseus,  For  that  of  the  generation  of  these  four  bodies,  fire,  air,  water/  and  e9rik$ 
prior  to  the  qualities  of  heat,  cc^d,  dryness^  and  moisture,  he  investigates  other  prior  pripciplat» 
from  the  differences  in  quantity,  as  being  more  allied  to  bodies,  is  evident  from  thi$,  %hH  the 
difiTerences  of  those  qualities  originate  from  the  differences  of  6gures.  For  we  h^ve  bef^e  ob^ 
served  from  Theophrastus,  that  Demooitus  considered  the  solutions  derived  from  the  hot  fmd  tl^ 
cold  to  be  idiotical,  the  soul  desiring  to  hear  a  certain  principle  more  adapted  to  body,  th^  v^ 
like  energies  of  heat  and  cold.  That  the  Pythagoreans  uideed  said,  that  (he  four  elep^e^ts  ^^ 
generated  fi*om  matter  and  form,  Timseus  briefly  evinces,  when  be  says,  ^^  jtbat  the  ])riBci{4r 
of  generated  natures,  as  a  sul^eet  is  matter,  but  as  die  reason  of  morphy  fyrm^  Ptit  the  prf^r 
geny  of  these  are  bodies,  earth  and  water,  air  and  £re,  of  which  the  blossom  h  as  foUov;s: 
Every  body  b  composed  firom  ^anes ;  and  thes«  are  composed  from  triangles.''  Fpr  he  »ssvgifcf» 
a  plane,  as  prior  to  body,  and  in  a  (dane,  a  triangle ;  this  being  the  first  of  ^aoe  £g)]res  i  agd 
in  triangles  the  scsdene,  have  more  the  rank  of  a  principle*  And  thus  the  first  and  ^oet  Wauti* 
fbl  bodies,  the  pyramid,  and  the  bodies  coM>rdinate  with  it  are  composed*  But  aU  thoie^  ^^ys  Platji^' 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  exist  so  obscurely,  as  that  in  every  genus  one  of  th/nQ  throygh  i0 
smallness  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing,  but  that  when  many  of  diem  are  collected  tog^ther^  03^ 
bcdks  become  visible.  And  that  the  Pythagorem$  iadeed^  as  I  have  said>  thovgbt  ^t  figures 
are  prior  to  qualities  is  ^evident.  That  they  likeiR^  supposed  such  figures  from  9'  prpbitble  reason^ 
because  these  h]^theses  are  similar  to  tho^e  of  astronomers^  by  which  they  pr^^serve  the  phaenor 
mena,  is  evident  from  the  Timsus  oif  P}ato« 

But  in  answer  to  the  dsyecdoo  of  Ar«Btotl^,  that  if  the  elements  are  generated  by  a  dissolution 
into  fdanes,  it  is  absurd  that  all  things  should  not  be  generated  from  each  other,  Produs  obi- 
aervws,  thstf  we  must  assert  the  v«ry  contrary.  For  the  pb^imomena  do  not  accord  with  those  who 
transmute  earth,  and  move  things  itamoveable#  jFor  we  never  see  earth  changed  into  other  tilings  > 
but  terrestrid  natures  are  changed^  so  fM*  as  they  are  full  of  air  or  water.  All  earth  however  is 
undiangeable,  because  earth  alone  becomes  as  it  were  ashes  or  a  calx*  For  in  metallic  operations^ 
the  whole  of  the  moisture  in  metab  is  consumed,  but  the  ashes  remain  impassive.  Not  that  earth 
is  entirely  impassive  to  other  things ;  for  it  is  divided  by  them  falling  upon  it ;  yet  the  parts  of  it 
remain,  until  again  £z]ling  on  each  other,  they  again  make  one  body  from  them.  But  if  it  should 
he  sadd  that  earth  on  account  of  its  i)ualides,  is  changed  ipto  other  things,  being  itself  cold  and  dry, 
earth  will  be  more  swiftly  changed  into  fire  than  into  water :  though  water  indeed  appears  to-  be 
burnt,  but  earth  when  subsisting  by  itself,  (i*  e.  when  it  is  pure  earth,  and  earth  alone)  is  T>ot 
burnt*  He  adds.  And  the  heaven  indeed,  is  neither  divisible  nor  mutable ',  but  the  earth  existing 
as  the  most  ancient  of  the  bodies  within  the  jheavei)>  is  divisible,  but  not  mutable  i  and  the  inter- 
mediate natures  are  both  divisible  and  mutable.    Thus  £m^  Ptoclus.    It  must  be  observed  however, 
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alone  is  incapable  of  being  dissolved  into  another  bodys.  But  neithetr 
in  those  things  which  are  dissolved  is  the  omission  of  triangles  reasona^ 

ble. 

that  things  which  consist  of  the  same  matter  must  necessarily  change  into  each  other^  the  matter 
sustaining  the  mutaticm ;  and  this  is  also  testified  hj  Plato.  For  he  says  that  matter  perpetually 
receives  all  things,  but  never  in  any  respect  assumes  any  one  similar  form  of  the  things  which 
enter  into  it.  For  it  is  naturally  a  resemblance  of  the  motions  and  figures  of  the  influent  forms : 
and  these  appear  differently,  at  different  times.  But  the  forms  which  enter  into  and  depart  fit>m 
this  receptacle,  are  the  imitations  of  perpetually  true  beings,  and  are  signified  by  them  in  a  manner 
wonderful  and  difiicult  to  describe.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  observe,  that  Plato  says  that  in  a  certain 
respect  earth  is  generated  from  other  things  and  in  a  certain  respect  is  immutable*  Neither  Plato 
however  appears  to  dissent  from  himself,  nor  Aristotle  from  Plato*  For  so  far  as  earth  also  sub- 
sists from  the  same  first  matter,  Plato  says  that  it  changes  into  otherlhings,  and  is  composed  from 
other  things ;  but  that  so  £u*  as  it  subsists  from  a  proximate'  isosdeles  triangle,  it  is  immutable. 
For  as  long  as  the  triangles  preserve  their  property,  neither  earth  can  be  generated  from  a  semi- 
triangle,  nor  other  things  from  the  isosceles  triangle.  But  when  the  triangles  themselves  being 
worn  out,  are  again  composed  and  figured,  then  the  former  isosceles,  either  the  whole  or  a  part, 
becomes  a  semitriangle ;  and  here  the  generation  of  earth  from  other  things,  and  the  generation  of 
other  things  from  earth,  becomes  apparent ;  if  the  dissolution  of  the  triangles  takes  place  as  far  as 
to  matter.  For  if  this  is  not  admitted,  the  discussion  about  formless  matter,  which  is  perfectly  the 
recipient  of  the  forms  of  all  things,  is  vain* 

*  The  philosopher  Proclus  replies  to  this  objection,  yielding  to  what  Aristotle  says  about  earthy 
viz.  that  it  is  perfectly  incapable  of  being  changed  into  the  other  three  elements.  And  he  says  that 
Plato  on  this  account  calls  it  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  the  bodies  within  the  heaven,  as  un- 
changeable into  other  things,  and  that  the  other  elements  give  completion  to  the  earth,  in  whose 
bosom  they  are  seated,  viz.  water,  air,  and  sublunary  fire.  But  its  being  after  a  manner  divided 
by  the  other  elements,  makes  it  to  be  one  of  them ;  for  division  is  a  passion  which  exterminates 
continuity.  If,  however,  it  suffers  being  divided  by  the  other  elements,  and  energizes  on  them, 
embracing,  compressing,  and  thus  causing  them  to  waste  away,  it  is  very  properly  co-divided  with 
those  things  fit>m  which  it  suffers,  and  on  which  it  energizes,  according  to  the  same  passion  in  a 
certain  respect.  For  there  is  a  division  of  each,  though  the  more  attenuated  are  divided  by  the  more 
sharp  in  one  way,  as  in  the  arts  by  saws,  augers  and  gimblets ;  and  the  more  gross  in  another  way, 
by  trampling  and  compression.  Thus  far  the  philosopher.  Simplicius  adds.  Perhaps  however,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  though  earth  is  not  iounediately  changed  into  the  other  elements,  yet  the  dis- 
solution of  it  into  common  matter,  causes  earth  to  be  generated  from  the  other  elements,  and  the 
other  elements  from  earth.  And  see  how  this  accords  with  things  that  are  generated.  For  though 
earth  energizes  upon  the  other  elements,  and  is  passively  affected  by  them,  yet  this  is  without  time, 
and  scarcely.  For  earth  does  not  suffer  from  fire,  in  the  same  manner  as  air  and  water,  nor  yet  from 
water  or  air  m  the  same  manner  as  the  other  elements :  nor  does  it  so  easily  yield  its  place  to  motive 
natures  as  the  rest*    For  in  reality  it  is  necessary  that  the  body  which  subsists  about  the  centre  of 
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We.  This  however  takes  place  ia  the  mutation  of  ,tfae  elements  into 
each  other,  because  they  consist  of  triangles  unequal  in  multitude  ^ 
Farther  still,  it  is  necfessary  that  those  who  assert  these  things  should 
not  make  generation  from  body.  For  since  it  originates  from  planes,  it 
will  not  be  produced  from  body*.  And  besides  this,  it  is  necessary  not 
to  call  every  body  divisible,  but  to  oppose  the  most  accurate  sciences ; 

the  universe,  should  neither  be  easy  to  be  moved,  essentially,  nor  yet  according  to  energy.  But 
why  the  earth  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  bodies  within  the  heaven,  Plato  does  not  assign  the 
cause.  Timxus  however  himself  in  his  treatise  from  which  Plato  took  occasion  to  compose  his 
Timaeus,  thus  writes  about  the  earth :  *^  But  earth  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  bodies  within  the 
heaven ;  for  water  is  never  generated  without  earth,  nor  yet  any  air  without  moisture ;  and  fire 
when  destitute  of  moisture,  and  matter  which  it  may  burn,  cannot  remain.  Hence  earth  is  the 
l^t  and  basis  of  the  other  elemekits';  but  m'the  bosom  of  the  earth,  air  and  fire  are  seated,  not 
hideed  pure  air  and  fire,  but  suth  as  are  stagnant.''  And  Plato  in  the  Phaedo  praises  the  summit 
of-the  earth,  as  being  extended  as  far  as  to  the  ether,  employing  (Simplicius  adds)  in  my  opinion, 
much  of  the  fabulous  and  enigmatical ;  for  he  calls  the  discourse  about  it  a  fable.  For  farther  par- 
ticulars about  this  summit  of  the  earth,  see  the  Introduction  to  my  Translation  of  the  llmseus,  and 
also  the  notes  to  my  translation  of  the  Phxdo  of  Plato. 

3  The  philosopher  Pkt>clus  here  observes,  that  in  the  dissolution  of  water  into  air  when  fire 
resolves  it,  two  parts  of  air  are  generated,  and  one  part  of  fire.  But  when  on  the  contrary  water 
is  generated  from  air,  three  parts  of  air  being  resolved,  the  four  ttianglet  which  are  mingled  toge- 
ther from  the  same  cause,  viz.  from  condensation,  together  with  two  parts  of  air,  make  one  part  of 
water.  He  adds.  But  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  they  should  be  moved  in  a  certain  form;  for 
it  must  be  granted  that  in  all  mutations  there  is  something  without  form  to  a  certain  extent  $  but 
being  vanqubhed  by  some  form,  they  pass  into  the  nature  of  that  which  vanquishes.  For  we 
sdso  acknowledge,  that  in  the  mutation  of  the  elements  with  which  we  are  conversant,  certain  half- 
generated  ports  frequently  remain. 

^  Aristotle  adduces  as  a  fourth-absurdity,  that  this  hypothesis  madces  the  generation  of  body 
simply,  but  not  of  some  particular  body.  But  if  body  is  generated  tipon  body,  it  was  before  shown 
that  thare  must  necessarily  be  a  separate  vacuum ;  which  neither  do  the  authors  of  thia 
hypothesis  admit.  For  if  body  is  generated,  it  is  generated  from  that  which  is  incorporeaL  It 
is  necessary  therefore,  that  there  should  be  some  void  place  the  recipient  of  the  generated  body. 
Hence  if  they  say  that  body  is  generated  from  planes,  it  will  not  be  generated  from  body;  for  a 
plane  has  length  and  breadth  alone.  To  this  however  Proclus  replies,  that  natural  planes  are  not 
without  depth ;  for  if  body  distends  the  whiteness  which  falls  upon  it,  it  will  much  more  distend 
the  planes  which  contain  it.  But  if  the  planes  have  depth,  the  generation  of  fire  wiU  no 
longer  be  from  that  which  is  iocerporeal;  but  the  more  composite  vnll  be  generated  firom  a  more 
simple  body. 
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for  the  mathematical  sciences  consider  that  which  is  intelligible  (i,  e. 
body  abstracted  from  sensible  qualities)  as  divisible*  These  physiolo- 
gists however  do  not  admit  that  every  thing  sensible  is  divisible,  be- 
cause they  wish  to  save  their  hypothesis.  For  those  who  attribute  a 
figure  to  each  of  the  elements,  and  by  this  distinguish  the  essences  of 
them,  necessarily  make  them  to  be  indivisibles.  For  a  pyramid  or  a 
sphere  being  in  a  certain  respect  divided,  that  which  remains  will  not 
be  a  sphere  or  a  pyramid.  Hence  either  a  part  of  fire  is  not  fire,  but 
thfere  will  be  something  prior  to  an  element,  because  every  body  is 
either  an  element  or  from  elements;  or  hot  every  body  is  divisible^. 

In  short,  to  endeavour  to  give  figures  to  simple  bodies  is  unreason- 
able. In  the  first  place  because  it  will  happen  that  the  whole  will  not 
he  filled.  For  in  planes  indeed,  three  figures  appear  to  fill  place>  viz.  the 
triangle^  the  square,  and  the  hexagon  ;  but  in  solids  two  figures  alone, 
the  pyramid  and  the  cube.  It  is  necessary  however  that  more  than  these 
should  be  assumed,  because  they  make  more  elements  than  two^.     In 

the 

<  Prochis  tik  i^^  t»  ttiisg>  Uixma  bila  trfao  makes  iit*e  to  be  «  fjtsatid^  and  who  does  not 
alide  in  th^  PbtCnnt  hypoth^sin,  smte  Plato  says  that  a  pyramid  is  the  figure  of  fire,  but  he  does 
m>t  say  that  It  &  &r«.  Tcit  fire  fa  a  eMectiott  of  pyramids,  any  one  of  which  is  invisible  on  ac« 
cduht  of  its  smaDh^s,  tto^  Will  fire  so  lonf  as  it  k  divided  into  Srtt  be  divided  i^to  pyramids* 
But  one  pyramid  b  no  loi^ger  Sre,  but  the  element  of  fire,  invisible  from  its  smallness.  If  there- 
fore thi^  pyramid  were  divided,  it  Would  neither  be  an  element,  nor  composed  from  elements, 
since  it  would  not  be  divided  into  pyramids  or  planes.  And  why  is  it  wonderful  that  there  should 
be  something  inordinate  in  Sublunary  bodies  ?  For  in  the  mutation  of  the  elements  with  which 
we  ore  coilversant,  there  is  something  inordinate*  Proclus  adds,  that  certain  differences  also 
are  'produced  which  occasion  pestilential  consequences  in  the  whole  genus,  and  turn  the  elements 
into  a  condition  contrary  to  nature*  But  what  ihipossibility  is  there,  says  he,  that-this  section 
of  an  element  being  taken,  and  (ashibned  into  ferm  and  figure  by  atoms,  should  again  become  a 
pyraikiid,  or  some  Other  element,  in  consequence  of  being  assimilated  to  the  natures  which  com- 
prehend and  compress  it. 

•  This  sixth  argument  of  Aristbtle  endeavours  to  show>  that  if  the  eletoehts  are  fashioned  with 
the  above  mentioned  figures,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  Vacutl»s  which  is  not  eveh  asserted  by 
thfe  advocates  for  planer.  But  he  shows  i!ms  frotti  there  being  b«t  few  figures  both  in  planes  and 
solids  which  are  able  to  fill  the  place  about  one  point,  so  as  to  leave  no  vacuum^     In  plailes  indeed 

this 
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the  next  place,  all  simple  bodies  appear  to  be  figured  in  the  place  which 
contains  them,  and  especially  water  and  air.  It  is  impossible  therefore 
that  the  figure  of  an  element  should  remain  ;  for  the  whole  would  not 
on  all  sides,  touch  that  which  contains  it.     But  if  it  were  changed  into 


this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  eqailatend  triangle,  the*$quare,  and  the  hexagon,  viz.  by 
six  equilateral  triangles,  four  squares,  and  three  hexagons.  But  in  solids  the  pyramid  and  cube 
alone  can  fill  the  place  which  is  about  one  point.  Of  the  first  part  of  this  admirable  theorem, 
which  is  also  mentioned  with  the  praise  it  deserves  by  Produs  in  his  Commentary  on  the  first 
bo<A  of  Euclid  (p*  lOl  o(  my  trandation)  the  fioUowing  demonstration  is  given  by  Tacquet.  In 
order  that  any  regular  figures  frequently  repeated  may  fill  space,  i.e.  form  one  continued  super- 
ficies, it  is  requisite  that  the  angles  of  many  figures  of  that  species  composed  about  one  point, 
make  four  right  angles ;  for  so  many  may  exist  about  one  point,  as  is  evident  from  coroll.  3,  prop. 
1 5,  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  Thus,  for  instance,  that  equilateral  triangles  may  fill  place,  it  is 
requisite  that  some  angles  of  such  triangles  composed  about  one  point  should  make  four  right  an* 
gles.  fiut  6  equilateral  triangles  make  4  ri^t  angles ;  fi^r  one  makes  j  of  one  ri^  angle,  and 
therefore  6  make  y  of  one  right,  i.  e.  4  right  angles,  llie  4  angles  of  ^  square  ako,  as  is  evi- 
dent, make  4  right  angles;  and  this  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  S  angles  of  a  hexagon.  For  one 
makes  4  of  one  right,  and  consequently  3  make  V  ^^  ^^^  right,  that  is,  again  4  right.  But  that 
no  other  figure  can  eSect  this,  will  clearly  appear  if  its  angle  being  found,  it  is  multiplied  by  any 
number ;  for  the  angles  will  always  be  less  than,  or  exceed  4  right  angles. 

But  in  solids,  says  Alezaader,  as  we  are  informed  by  Simptkius,  why  is  it  requisite  to  say  that 
a  cube  fills  place  i  For  if  four  cubes  are  brought  into  contact  according  to  their  sides,  they  wili 
evidently  fill  pk»e.  Besidei^  a  cube  has  the  saoie  relation  among  solids,  that  a  square  has  among 
planes*  But  a  square  fiUs  place  in  planes,  and  coaseqiiently  a  cube  will  fill  place  in  solids.  It  m 
likewise  evidoit  that  a  pyramid  mUl  lill  frfacet  Fer  a  pyramid  is  nothing  else  than  the  angle  of  a 
cube.  Since  therefore  the  angles  of  a  cube  fill  place,  a  pyramid  also  will  fill  place.  Besides  a 
cube  itself  is  completed  firom  two  pyramids.  A  sphere  likewise  may  be  divided  into  eight  pyra-* 
mids.  If  therefore  ei^t  pyramids  are  placed  t»getber  having  theif  summits  in  the  cefitce* 
ef  the  sfkttre,  they  will  fill  place.  Farther  still,  a  pyramid  among  solids  has  the  saaie  relatioQt 
that  a  triangle  has  amoi^  planes  1  but  a  triangle  in  ^aces  fills  fiMOt^  and  therefore  a  pyramid  iit 
solids. 

But  JVochH  observes  m  reply  to  he  argument  of  Aristotle,  that  the  elements  being  placed  by 
each  other,  and  supernally  compp^^  ed  by  the  heaven,  the  more  attenuated  are  coa:)peUed  into  the 
places  of  the  more  gross.  Hence  beiaig  impelled  and  entering  into  the  place  aboutone  point,  thef 
fin  tip  the  deficiency.  For  Plato  also,  says  he,  assigns  this  as  the  cause  of  no  vsbcuum  being  left, 
via.  that  lesser  are  ranged  about  greater  things.  For  thus  the  cavities  of  the  air  indeed  have  pyra* 
mids  which  £11  up  the  place ;  those  of  water  have  dispersed  octaedra,  and  those  of  cacth  havei^ 
the  figures,  and  no  place  is  empty. 

another 
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another  figure,  it  would  no  longer  be  water,  if  it  differed  in  figure;  sd 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  figures  of  it  are  not  definite.  Nature  indeed 
seems  to  signify  this  very  thing  to  us,  which  is  also  conformable  to 
reason.  For  as  in  other  things  it  is  necessary  that  the  subject  should 
be  without  form  and  morphe;  since  thus  especially  the  universal  recipi- 
ent can  be  properly  adapted  to  receive  all  forms,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Timaeus ;  in  like  manner  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  elements  as 
having  the  relation  of  matter  to  composites.  Hence  also  they  are  able 
to  be  <:hanged  into  each  other,  when  the  differences  which  subsist 
according  to  passive  qualities  are  separated  from  them  7.  Besides,  how 
can  flesh  and  bone  be  generated,  or  any  other  composite  body  ?  For  it 
can  neither  be  effected  from  the  elements  themselves,  because  that 
which  is  continued  is  not  generated  from  composition ;  nor  from  the 
conjunction  of  planes:  for  the  elements  are  generated  by  composition, 
and  not  those  things  which  consist  from  the  elements.  Hence  he  who 
wishes  to  speak  with  accuracy,  and  not  to  admit  assertions  without  ex- 
amination, will  perceive  that  these  physiologists  take  away  generation 

7  Proclus  in  opposition  to  this  seventh  argument  observes,  that  he  does  not  admit  that  the  -ele- 
ments have  a  characteristic  figure,  since  they  can  neither  have  it  stably,  nor  abandon  it.    He  also 
says,  that  it  is  not  the  wholenesses  of  these  four  bodies  which  are  fashioned  with  these  figures,  but 
the  elements  of  these,  viz.  those  small  and  invisible  bodies,  from  the  congress  of  wluch  these  sen- 
sible natures,  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth  are  produced.    But  the  wholes  of  the  elements  have  a  sphe- 
rical figure,  being  on  all  sides  assimilated  to  the  heaven.     For  each  of  them  has  something  better 
than  its  own  characteristic  property,  from  more  divine  natures,  just  as  things  which  approximate 
to  the  heaven  have  a  circular  motion.     It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  last  of  the  pyramids  which 
are  with  the  circumambient  (i.  e.  which  are  in  contact  with  the  sphere  of  the  moon,  this  being  the 
sphere  in  which  fire  is  proximately  contained)  though  they  consist  of  plane  triangles,  yet  being 
compressed  they  become  convex,  in  order  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  the  cavity  of  the  heaven; 
But  the  parts  existing  in  other  things,  as  in  vessels,  and  receiving  configuration  together  with  them, 
do  not  destroy  the  figure  of  the  elements.    For  the  bodies  which  contain  others,  says  he,  are  firom 
right-lined  elements,  and  nothing  prevents  them  from  concurring  with  each  oth^.    But  we,  ex^ 
pecting  to  see  the  superficies  of  the  containing  bodies,  to  be  cylindrical  or  spherical,  in  consequence 
of  being  ignorant  that  they  also  consist  of  right-lined  elements,  are  involved  in  doubt.    All  the 
containing  natures  therefore  were  fr^m  the  same  things  as  the  natures  contained,  and  all  are  ads^* 
<d  to  each  other  according  to  planes. 

from 
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from  things  in  existence®.  Moreover  with  respect  to  passive  qualities, 
powers,  and  motions,  figures  are  unadapted  to  bodies,  to  which  espe- 
cially looking,  they  thus  distributed  figures.  Thus,  for  instance,  since 
fire  is  easily  moveable,  and  possesses  the  power  of  heating  and  burning, 
some  have  made  it  to  be  a  sphere,  and  others  a  pyramid.  For  these 
figures  are  most  easily  moveable,  because  they  touch  the  smallest  things, 
and  are  in  the  least  degree  stable.  But  they  are  most  calorific  and 
caustic,  because  the  one  is  wholly  an  angle,  but  the  other  is  most  acute- 
angled.  And  they  bum  and  heat  as  they  say  by  angles.  In  the  first 
place,  therefore,  both  err  with  respect  to  motion.  For  though  these  are 
the  most  easily  moveable  of  all  figures,  yet  they  are  not  easily  moveablef 
according  to  the  motion  of  fire.  For  the  motion  of  fire  is  upward,  and 
according  to  a  right  line ;  but  these  figures  are  easily  moveable  in  a  circle, 
with  a  motion  which  is  called  rolling.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  earth  is  a 
cube  because  it  is  stable  and  abides ;  and  if  it  abides,  not  casually,  but 
in  its  proper  place,  and  is  moved  from  a  foreign  place,  if  nothing  impedes 
it;  and  ifthis  in  a  similar  manner  happens  to  fire  and  the  other  elements ; 
it  is  evident  that  fire  and  each  of  the  elements,  in  a  foreign  place  will 
be  a  sphere  or  a  pyramid,  but  in  its  proper  place  a  cube  9.    Farther 

still, 

*  Produs  in  obj^ection  to  this  eighth  argument  says,  that  composition  is  not  produced  from  air 
alone,  nor  from  water  alone.  In  these  therefore,  things  that  have  the  smallest  parts  being  assumed 
between  those  that  have  great  parts,  fill  place  and  leave  no  void.  But  if,  says  he,  it  is  opposition, 
and  not  union,  you  must  not  wonder ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  dbtant  frt>m  each 
other.  And  if  when  placed  by  each  other,  they  are  with  difficulty  separated,  neither  is  this  won- 
derfol;  bodies  which  consist  frt>m  larger  ^planes,  not  being  naturally  adapted  to  yield  to  those 
which  consist  from  smaller,  nor  those  which  are  composed  from  firmer^  to  those  which  derive, 
thetr  composition  from  easily  moveable  planes. 

9  In  opposition  to  this  ninth  argument  Produs  says,  that  though  the  elements  are  in  their  pro- 
per placesi  yet  such  as  are  composed  from  easily-moveable  figures,  are  not  without  motion.  For 
pyramids  are  always  moved,  from  the  dissimilitude  of  the  vertex  to  the  base.  Thus  also  the  ele- 
ments of  air  when  it  exists  in  its  proper  place,  are  assimilated  to  things  perpetually  flowing;  and 
the  elements  of  water  love  collision.  For  the  summits  are  adjacent  to  the  bases  of  their  similars, 
and  being  impelled  they  strike  against  the  whole  in  the  place  in  which  each  is  contained.  But 
being  thus  moved,  they  imitate  the  motion  in  a  circle,  neither  being  moved  from  the  middle,  nor 
to  the  middle,  but  revolving  about  each  other  in  their  own  place*    The  elements  of  earth  however 
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still,  if  fire  heats  and  burns  through  its  angles,  all  the  elements  wilf 
impart  heat,  but  one  perhaps  more  than  another ;  since  all  of  them  will 
have  angles ;  as  for  instance  the  octaedron,  and  the  dodecaedron.  But 
according  to  Democritus  a  sphere  also  bums,  as  being  a  certain  angle ; 
so  that  they  will  differ  by  the  more  and  the  less.  This  however  is  evi- 
dently false  1,  At  the  same  time  also  it  will  happen  that  mathematical 
bodies  will  burn  and  impart  heat;  for  these  likewise  have  angles;  and 
atoms,  cubes,  spheres,  and  pyramids  are  inherent  in  them ;  especially  if, 
as  they  say,  there  are  indivisible  magnitudes.  For  if  some  of  them  burn, 
and  others  do  not,  the  cause  of  this  difference  must  be  assigned,  but 
not  simply  so  as  they  assign  it «.  Again,  if  that  which  is  burnt  is  ignited, 
but  fire  is  a  sphere  or  pyramid ;  it  is  necessary  that  what  is  burnt  should 
become  a  sphere  or  pyramid.     Let  it  be  reasonable  therefore  that  to 


remaia,  because  they  have  their  summits  the  same  with  their  bases.  But  nothing  similar  acts  on 
die  similar,  whether  they  possess  similitude  according  to  figure,  or  according  to  power,  or  accord- 
ing to  magnitude^ 

'  Proclus  in  opposition  to  this  tenth  argument  says,  that  it  is  improperly  assumed  that  an  angle 
is  calorific,  and  that  a  false  conclusion  is  the  consequence  of  this  assumption.  For  Timaeus 
assumes  from  sense,  that  the  sharp  and  the  divisive  are  certain  properties  of  heat.  But  that 
which  cuts,  cuts  not  simply  by  an  angle,  but  by  the  sharpness  of  the  angle,  and  tenuity  of  the 
side.  For  thus  also  the  arts  make  incisive  instruments,  and  nattu-e  sharpens  the  angles  of  those 
teeth  that  are  called  the  incisores^  and  giving  breadth  to  the  grinders  has  attenuated  the  sides. 
An  acute  angle  also  is  subservient  to  rapid  motion.  Hence  a  power  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  an  angle  simply,  but  to  the  penetrating  acuteness  of  the  angle,  the  incisive  tenuity 
of  the  side,  and  the  celerity  of  the  motion.  It  is  likewise  necessary  that  magnitude  should  foe 
present  as  in  the  pyramid^  that  it  may  forcibly  enter.  If  therefore,  in  fire  alone,  there  is  acute- 
ness of  angle,  tenuity  of  side,  and  swiftness  of  motion,  this  element  alone  is  very  properly  hot. 
This  however  is  not  the  case  with  all  fire,  but  with  that  alone  which  consists  from  larger  pyra- 
mids; on  which  account  as  Timaeus  says,  there  is  a  certain  fire  which  illuminates  indeed,  but 
does  not  bum,  because  it  is  composed  firom  the  smallest  elements.  And  according  to  this  fire  is 
visible. 

*  Proclus,  well  opposing  what  b  here  said,  does  th^t  which  Aristotle  desires  y  he  assigns  the  dif'^ 
ference  consequent  to  the  hypotheses  according  to  which  some  bodies  bum,  but  mathematical  bo- 
dies  do  not  bum.  For  Plato  says  that  these  are  material  and  moved  figures  j  on  which  account 
also  he  says  that  ^  is  added  to  the  name,  this  letter  being  the  instrument  of  motion.  Not  every 
thing  therefore  which  is  angular  is  calorific,  unless  it  is  the  acute-angled,  is  attenuated  in  its  sides, 
and  may  be  easily  moved. 

cut 
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cut  and  divide  should  be  accidents  to  figure ;  yet  that  a  pyramid  should 
nceessarily  make  pyramids,  or  a  sphere  spheres,  is  perfectly  absurd  ; 
and  is  just  as  if  some  one  should  think  that  a  sword  may  be  divided 
into  swords,  or  a  saw  into  saws^. 

Farther  still,  it  is  ridiculous  to  attribute  a  figure  to  fire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividing  alone ;  for  fire  appears  rather  to  collect  and  bring 
boundaries  together,  than  to  separate.  For  it  separates  things  which 
are  not  of  a  kindred  nature,  and  collects  those  which  are.  And  the 
collecting  indeed  is  essential ;  for  to  bring  boundaries  together,  and  to 
unite  is  the  property  of  fire  ;  but  the  separation  is  according  to  acci-* 
dent ;  since  collecting  together  what  is  of  a  kindred  nature,  it  separates 
that  which  is  foreign.     Hence,  either  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  both 


3  To  this  also  Procliis  replies,  that  fire  dissolves  the  elements  of  that  which  it  burns,  and  trans* 
mutes  them  into  itself.    But  a  sword  does  not  act  upon  the  essence  of  that  which  it  cuts.     For  it 
does  not  dissolve  the  essence  of  it,  but  by  dividing  it,  makes  a  less  from  a  greater  quantity ;  since 
it  has  not  its  figure  essentially,  but  from  accident.  If  therefore,  says  he,  nothing  which  cuts  changes 
that  which  is  cut  into  the  essence  of  itself,  nor  dissolves  the  form  of  it,  how  can  it  make  a  division 
into  things  similar  to  itself?     But  it  may  be  said,  let  bodies  which  are  burnt  be  dissolved  into  tri* 
angles,  for  instance,  water  and  air,  and  the  elements  of  them  the  icosaedron  and  octaedron,  yet  what 
is  it  which  composes  the  triangles  of  these,  into  the  figure  of  fire,  viz.  into  the^  pyramid ;  so  as 
that  many  such  being  conjoined,  fire  is  produced  ?    Plato  says  therefore  in  the  Timxus,  that  the 
triangles  being  disserved  by  fire,  do  not  cease  to  pass  from  one  body  into  another,  until  they  come 
together  into  another  form,  for  instance  the  triangles  of  the  icosaedron  which  are  divisible  into 
pctaedra,  or  rather  till  they  pass  into  fire  which  is  of  a  divisive  nature.     For  if  they  are  composed 
into  the  nature  of  fire,  they  cease  their  transition ;  since  similars  neither  act  upon,  nor  suffer  from 
each  other.    But  it  will  be  well  to  hear  the  most  beautiful  words  themselves  of  Plato :   **  When 
any  one  of  the  other  forms  (he  says)  becoming  invested  by  fire,  is  cut  by  the  acuteness  of  its  angles  . 
^d  sides,  then,  passing  into  the  nature  of  fire,  it  suffers  no  farther  discerption.     For  no  species  is 
ever  able  to  produce  mutation  or  passivity,  or  any  kind  of  alteration,  in  that  which  is  similar  and  the 
same  with  itself;  but  as  long  as  it  passes  into  something  else,  and  the  more  imbecil  contends  with 
the  more  powerful,  it  will  not  cease  to  be  dissolved.**     It  is  evident  however,  that  the  planes  are 
not  composed  casually  and  as  it  may  happen,  at  one  time  in  this,  and  at  another  in  that  figure,  but 
that  which  dissolves  them  exterminates  the  aptitude  which  they  had  to  that  figure,  for  instance,  to 
the  icosaedron,  this  aptitude  being  more  gross  and  turbulent,  and  transfers  it  to  the  purer  aptitude  of 
the  air  which  is  near.     And  in  the  first  place,  they  acquu-e  a  bulk  from  octaedra.     Afterwards 
being  dbsolved  by  fire,  they  are  more  purified  and  attenuated,  and  become  adapted  to  the  composi* 
tion  of  a  pyraihid.    But  it  is  evident  that  to  whatever  form  they  are  adapted  from  their  figure, 
they  easily  receive  this  form,  and  on  thb  account,  from  water  air  is  first  generated,  and  then  from 
«ir  fire. 

F  these 
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these,  a  figure  ought  to  be  attributed  to  fire,  or  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting*.  In  addition  to  these  things,  since  the  hot  and  the  cold  are 
contrary  in  capacity,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  any  figure  to  the  cold, 
because  it  is  necessary  that  the  figure  which  is  attributed  should  be  a 
contrary,  but  nothing  is  contrary  to  figure.  Hence  all  physiologists 
omit  this  though  it  is  fit  either  to  define  all  things  or  nothing,  by  figures^. 
But  some  endeavouring  to  speak  about  the  power  of  the  cold  assert 
things  contrary  to  themselves ;  for  they  say  that  the  cold  is  that  which 
consists  of  great  parts,  because  it  compresses,  and  does  not  pass  through 
pores*  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  hot  will  be  that  which  pervades ; 
and  that  which  consists  of  attenuated  parts  will  be  a  thing  of  this  kind. 
Hence  it  will  happen  that  the  hot  and  the  cold  will  differ  by  smallness 
and  magnitude,  and  not  by  figures.  Again,  if  the  pyramids  are  un- 
equal, those  that  are  great  will  not  be  fire ;  nor  will  figure  be  the  cause 
of  burning,  but  of  the  contrary.     From  what  has  been  said  therefore  it 

is 

^  Produs  opposes  this  argument,  and  says  that  the  very  contrary  Is  true.  For  fire  essentially  se- 
parates, but  collects  things  together  accidentally  ^  since  to  take  away  things  foreign  from  such  as 
are  similar,  predisposes  their  concurrence  into  each  other,  and  their  tendencies  to  the  same  thing. 
For  all  fiery  natures,  according  to  all  the  senses,  have  a  separating  power.  Thus  heat  separates  the 
touch,  the  splendid  separates  the  sight,  and  the  pungent,  the  taste.  And  farther  still,  all  medicines 
which  are  of  a  fiery  nature,  have  a  diaphoretic  power.  Again  every  thing  wluch  collects,  wishes 
to  surround  that  which  is  collected,  at  the  same  time  compelling  it ;  but  fire  does  not  wish  to  sur- 
round, but  to  penetrate  through  bodies.  Proclus  adds,  that  according  to  those  also,  who  do  not 
give  figures  to  the  elements,  fire  b  thought  to  rank  among  things  of  the  most  attenuated  parts. 
But  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  rather  of  a  separating  nature  entering  into  other  things,  than  of  a  cot- 
lective  nature.  That  what  essentially  separates  however,  belongs  to  fire,  is  evident  from  this,  that 
It  not  only  separates  things  heterogeneous  from  each  other,  but  every  particular  thing  itself.  For 
it  melts  silver  and  gold,  and  the  other  metals,  because  it  separates  them. 

'  This  objection  also  Proclus  dissolving  says  that  the.  argument  of  Aristotle  very  properly  requires 
that  a  figure  should^be  assigned  adapted  to  the  cold ;  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  concerning 
heat,  how  it  was  not  said  that  heat  is  a  pyramid,  but  that  it  is  a  power  effective  through  sharpness 
of  angles,  and  tenuity  of  side.  Cold  therefore  is  not  a  figure,  as  neither  is  heat,  but  it  is  the 
power  of  a  certain  figure.  And  as  heat  is  incisive,  so  cold  has  a  connective  property.  And  as  the 
former  subsists  according  to  sharpness  of  angles,  and  tenuity  of  sides,  so.  on  the  contrary  the 
latter  subsists  according  to  obtuseness  of  angles,  and  thickness  of  sides.  Hence  the  former  power 
is  contrary  to  the  latter,  the  figures  themselves  not  being  contrary,  but  the  powers  inherent  in  the 
figures.  The  argument  however  requires  a  figure,  not  in  reality  contrary,  but  adapted  to  a  con- 
trary 
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is  evident  that  the  elements  do  not  difFer  by  figures^.     But  since  the  most 
proper  differences  of  bodies,  are  those  which  subsist  according  to  pas- 
sive 


trary  powelr.  Sach  figures,  therefore^  as  hate  obtuse  angles,  and  thick  sides,  have  powers  contrary 
to  the  pyramid,  and  are  connective  of  bodies.  But  such  figures  are  the  elements  of  three  bodies. 
Hence  all  things  that  congregate,  congregrate  through  impulsion,  but  fire  alone,  as  we  haye  ob- 
served, has  a  separating  power/'  Thus  hr  Proclus,  Simj^cius  however  observes,  that  it  may  be 
doubted,  how  the  powers  which  are  in  figures,  being,  as  he  says,  contrary,  the  figure  themselves 
will  not  be  contrary ;  for  powers  are  adapted  to  things  by  which  they  are  possessed*  Perhaps 
therefore,  he  calls  the  four  figures,  the  pyramid,  and  the  other  regular  bodies,  which  not  being  con- 
trary, their  powers  are  contrary  $  since  their  powers  are  not  according  to  their  figures.  For  nei- 
•ther  the  thick,  nor  the  thin,  neither  that  which  has  lai*ge,  nor  that  which  has  small  parts,  neither 
that  which  is  moved  with  difficulty>  nor  that  which  is  easily  moved,  are  the  differences  of  figure* 
Perhaps  too,  neither  are  acuteness  nor  obtuseness  of  angles  simply  the  differences  of  figure,  since 
neither  is  an  angle  simply  a  figure.  If  therefore  the  dispositions  of  the  hot  and  the  cold  which  are 
contrary,  are  effected  according  to  these  contrarieties,'no  absurdity  will  ensue.  Hence  the  proposi- 
tion which  says,  that  things  which  are  determined  by  figures  are  not  contrary,  requires  a  certain  cir- 
cumscription* For  they  are  not  contrary  according  to  figures,  yet  they  are  not  jn^evented  fit>m 
having  contraries.  If  however  some  one  should  insist,  that  contrarieties  are  according  to  figures, 
it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  Aristotle  in  this  treatise  sap,  that  there  is  also  in  figures 
a  certain  contrariety.  But  as  we  have  inserted  the  words  of  Plato  concerning  heat,  it  will  also  be 
well  to  insert  what  he  says  about  cold,  and  which  is  as  follows  :  '^  The  moist  parts  of  bodies  larger 
than  otir  humid  parts,  entering  into  our  bodies,  expel  the  smallar  parts ;  but  not  being  able  to  pe- 
Betrate  into  their  receptacles,  coagulate  our  moisture,  and  cause  it  through  equability  to  pass  firom 
an  anomalous  and  agitated  state,  into  one  immoveable  and  collected.  But  that  which  is  collected 
together  contrary  to  nature,  naturally  opposes  such  a  condition,  and  endeavours  by  repulsion  to 
recall  itself  into  a  contrary  situation.  In  this  contest  and  agitation,  a  trembling  and  numbness 
takes  place ;  and  all  this  passion,  together  with  that  which  produces  it,  is  denonlinated  cold." 

^  Aristotle  adds  this  fifteenth  argument,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  objecting  to  magnitude  $ 
and  showing  that  the  Pythagoreans  make  the  power  of  cold  a  cause,  as  consisting  of  great  parts> 
because  it  compresses  and  does  not  pass  through  pores,  as  is  indicated  by  the  above  cited  words 
of  Plato.  Proclus  however  in  opposition  to  this  observes  as  follows :  We  do  not  determine  the 
elements  of  simple  bodies  by  magnitude  alone,  but  also  by  thinness  and  thickness,  by  sharpness^ 
and  facility  of  motion,  and  by  immobility  and  difficulty  of  motion,  which  give  variety  to  forms, 
and  cause  things  which  have  the  same  form,  not  to  differ  by  magnitude  alone.  For  the  magni- 
tude of  planes  makes  the  largeness  or  smallness  of  parts  in  bodies ;  since  the  parts  of  them  are 
-called  elements.  Thus  the  pyramids  of  fire  from  which  fire  consists  are  the  parts  of  fire,  and 
octaedra  are  the  parts  of  air.  For  the  octaedron  is  greater  than  the  pyramid,  both  being  gene- 
rated fit>m  an  equal  triangle.  But  the  composition  together  with  so  great  a  multitude  make  the 
acute  and  the  obtuse.    For  more  or  fewer,  triangles  coming  together,  an  angle  either  ^icute  or  ob- 
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sive  qualities,  works  and  powers ;  for  we  say  that  of  every  thing  which 
has  a  natural  subsistence,  there  are  works,  passive  qualities,  and  pow- 
ers ;  in  the  first  place  we  must  speak  concerning  these,  that  having 
made  them  the  subject  of  contemplation,  we  may  assume  the  differences 
of  eachiwith  respect  to  each/' 


CHAPTER  V. 


Having  therefore  shown  the  concord  between  those  two  great 
luminaries  of  philosophy,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  their  principal  dogmas  j 
I  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  develop  the  doctrines  of  the  latter 
of  these  philosophers,  beginning  according  to  his  own  method  with 
his  Physics,  and  ending  with  his  Metaphysics* 

In  the  first  place,  Aristotle  says  in  chap.  ii.  of  the  first  book  of 
his  Physics,  **  That  it  is  necessary  there  should  either  be  one  priir* 
ciple,  or  more  than  one :  and  if  one,  that  it  shoi>ld  either  be  im* 
moveable  as  Parmenides  and  Melissus  say,  or  moved  as  the  natural 
philosophers  assert,  some  of  whom  say,  that  the  first  principle  is  air, 
and  others  water.  But  if  there  are  more  principles  than  one,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  either  finite  or  infinite ;  and  if  finite 
and  more  than  one,  that  they  should  be  either  two  or  three,  or 
four,  or  some  other  number.  But  if  infinite  it  is  requisite  that 
either  they  should  be  as  Democritus  asserts,  one  in  genus,  but  dif- 
ferent in  figure  or  species,  or  also  contraries.  In  a  similar  manner 
likewise  they  enquire,  who  investigate   the  number  of  beings.     For 

tuse  is  generated ;  an  acute  angle  indeed  from  a  less,  but  an  obtuse  from  a  greater  multitude.  But 
the  characteristic  property  of  the  planes,  produces  facility  or  difficulty  of  motion ;  these  planes 
existing  in  a  compact  state,  through  similitude,  but  being  prepared  for  tendency  through  dissi- 
militude. Large  pyramids  therefore  do  not  belong  to  things  which  refrigerate,  but  to  the  larger 
parts  of  fire ;  just  as  larger  octaedra  belong  to  the  larger  parts  of  air,  and  larger  icosaedra  to  larger 
parts  of  water.  For  from  this  cause,  waters  are  thin  and  thick>  and  airs  are  attenuated  and  gross. 
For  that  these  are  determined  by  quantity  is  evident. 

they 
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they  enquire  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  things  of  which  beings 
consist  are  one  or  many ;  and  if  many,  whether  they  are  finite  or 
infinite*  So  that  they  enquire  with  respect  to  principle  and  element, 
whether  they  are  one  or  many.  To  consider  therefore,  whether  being 
is  one  and  immoveable,  does  not  belong  to  the  speculation  con- 
cerning nature/'  As  it  is  impossible  that  what  is  here  said  by  Aristotle 
can  be  better  elucidated  than  it  is  by  Simplicius,  I  shall  present  the 
reader  with  his  comment  on  this  passage,  at  the  same  time  observing 
that  Simplicius  in  this  comment  has  unfolded  the  treasures  of  antiquity 
on  the  subject  of  the  principles  of  physiology;  and  that  the  extracts 
which  he  gives  from  the  lost  writings  of  the  ancients  are  no  where  else 
to  be   found. 

**It  follows  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  if  there  are  principles  of  na- 
tural things,  and  then  what  and  how  many  they  are.  For  this  is  the 
order  of  problems,  which  is  delivered  by  Aristotle,  in  his  books  of 
Demonstration  7,  But  that  Uiere  a^e  principles  of  physical  things,  all 
natural  philosophers  accord  in  asserting,  though  they  investigate  what 
they  are.  For  those  who  make  being  the  object  of  their  investigation, 
say,  that  they  enquire  concerning  the  principle  of  being ;  since  those 
who  philosophize  concerning  principles,  investigate  them  as  the  princi- 
ples of  being.  And  some,  indeed,  indefinitely,  not  distinguishing  na- 
tural things  from  such  as  are  above  nature.  But  others  distinguish 
them,  as  the  Phy  thagoreans,  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Empedocles,  and 
Anaxagoras,  but  through  their  obscurity  cause  the  multitude  to  be 
ignorant  of  this.  Hence,  Aristotle  contradicts  them  as  regarding  their 
apparent  meanings  giving  assistance^  hy  so  doing,  to  those  who  superficially 
understand  their  assertions.  At  the  same  time  likewise  that  he  shows 
thete  are  such  and  so  many  principles,  he  demonstrates  that  there  are 
principles.  As,  therefore,  there  are  principles,  Aristotle  having  shown 
that  the  knowledge  concerning  principles  is  necessary,  and  having  de- 
livered the  niode  of  proceeding  to  them,  he  conceives  it  to  be  reasonable, 
not  to  unfold  his  own  opinion  about  them,  till  he  has  considered  the 


^  Viz.   In  his  Posterior  Analytics. 
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opinions  of  the  ancients;  hence,  assuming  a  divisive  axiom,  that  there 
is  either  one  principle,  or  many  principles.  For  through  the  axiom  of 
contradiction  it  is  necessary  either  that  there  should  be  one  or  not  one ; 
but  if  not  one,  that  there  should  be  many  ;  and  if  one,  says  he,  it  is 
again  necessary  that  this  one  should  either  be  immoveable  or  moved. 
He  afterwards  subjoins  to  the  members  of  the  division,  the  opinions 
which  are  to  be  previously  discussed.  For  there  is  either  one  im- 
moveable principle,  as  Parmenides  and  M elissus  appear  to  say,  or  one 
moveable  principle,  as  the  natural  philosophers  assert.  But  if  there  are 
many  principles,  they  are  either  finite,  or  infinite  in  number.  And  if 
they  are  finite,  they  are  either  two  or  three,  or  some  other  definite  num* 
ber.  But  if  infinite,  they  are  either  homogeneous,  or  of  opposite  genera. 
As,  however,  it  is  possible,  with  respect  to  those  who  assert  that  there  is 
one  principle,  to  divide  them  into  those  who  say  it  is  infinite,  and  into 
those  who  say  it  is  finite,  and  as  it  is  also  possible  to  divide  the  many 
principles  into  the  moved  or  immoveable,  Alexander  says,  that  Aristotle 
subjoins  to  each  part  of  the  division  that  which  is  more  appropriate. 
But  it  is  more  appropriate  to  one  principle  to  be  moved  or  not  j  and  to 
many  principles  to  be  finite  or  infinite. 

Comprehending,  however,  all  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philoso«* 
phers,  from  a  more  perfect  division,  we  may  thus  accede  to  the  mean<^ 
ing  of  Aristotle.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  should  either  be 
one  principle,  or  not  one,  i.  e.  more  than  one.  And  if  one,  that  it 
should  either  be  immoveable  or  moved.  And  if  immoveable,  that 
it  should  either  be  infinite,  as  Melissus  the  Samian,  appears  to  say; 
or  finite,  as  Parmenides  the  Elean,  seems  to  assert ;  these  philosophers 
not  speaking  about  a  physical  element,  but  about  true  being.  But 
Theophrastus  says,  that  Xenophanes  the  Colophonian,  the  preceptor  of 
Parmenides,  asserted,  that  there  is  one  principle,  or  in  other  words, 
the  one  which  is  being  «  and  all,  and  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  neither 
moved  nor  at  rest  j  Theophrastus  at  the  same  time  acknowledging,  that 
the  recording  this  opinion  belongs  rather  to  another  narration  than  that 

'  Viz.  Tbe  summit  of  the  intelligible  ofder.    See  the  Introduction  and  Notes  to  my  translation 
of  the  Parmenides  of  Plato. 
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coneerniDg  nature.  For  Xenophanes  sayS)  that  this  one  and  all  is  the 
divinity,  whom  he  shows  to  be  one,  from  his  being  the  most  powerful  of 
all  things*  For,  says  he,  since  beings  are  many,  it  is  in  like  manner  ne^ 
cessary  that  there  should  be  a  ruler  over  all.  But  the  most  powerful 
and  best  of  all  things  is  God.  He  likewise  shows  that  this  one  is 
unbegotten,  from  the  necessity  of  that  which  is  generated,  being  ge* 
nerated  either  from  the  similar  or  the  dissimilar.  But  the  similar,  says 
he,  is  not  passive  to  the  similar ;  because  it  no  more  belongs  to  the 
similar  to  generate,  than  to  be  generated  by  the  similar.  And  if  it 
were  generated  from  the  dissimilar,  being  would  be  from  non-being. 
And  thus  he  demonstrates  that  it  4s  unbegotten  and  eternal.  He  like- 
wise shows  that  it  is  neither  infinite  nor  finite.  For  it  is  not  infinite, 
because  it  has  neither  beginning,  nor  middle,  nor  end ;  nor  finite^ 
because  it  is  the  many  which  mutually  bound  each  other.  In  like  man- 
ner, also,  he  t^lkes  away  from  it  motion  and  rest.  For  he  says,  that 
non^being  is  immoveable,  because  neither  can  any  thing  else  approach^ 
to  it,  nor  it  to  any  thing  else ;  and  it  is  the  many  tha4:  are  moved,  for 
one  thing  changes  into  another.  So  that  when  he  says,  it  abides  in  the 
same,  and  is  not  moved,  but  nothing  which  is  moved  abides  in  the 
same,  and  that  it  does  not  proceed,  since  if  it  did  it  would  be  differently 
moved  at  different  times,  he  does  not  say  that  it  abides  according  to 
the  rest  which  is  opposed  to  motion,  but  according  to  that  which  is 
exempt  from  motion  and  rest.  But  Nicholas  Damascenus,  in  his 
treatise  Concerning  the  Gods,  relates  that  Xenophanes  asserted  the  one 
principle  to  be  infinite  and  immoveable;  but  Alexander  says,,  that  he 
celebrated  it  as  finite  and  spherical.  However,  that  he  demonstrated  it 
to  be  neither  infinite  nor  finite,  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said. 
But  he  asserted  it  to  be  finite  and  spherical,  through  its  being  on  all 
sides  similar.  He  likewise  affirms  that  it  understands  all  things  ;^  fon 
he  says,. 

All  things. with  mipd  it  shakes,  from  mental  toil. 
Remote.—— 

But  of  those  whp  say  that  there  is  one  immoveable  principle,  whom 
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Aristotle  calls  properly  natural  philosophers,  some  say  that  it  is  finite,  as 
Thales  the  Milesian,  and  Hippon,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  atheist ; 
and  call  the  principle  water,  being  led  to  this  from  the  sensible  phe- 
nomena. For  the  hot  lives  by  the  moist,  and  things  which  are  about 
to  perish  become  dry.  The  seeds  likewise  of  all  things  are  moist; 
and  all  aliment  is  juicy.  But  that  from  which  a  thing  derives  its  being, 
from  this  it  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  nourished ;  and  water  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  moist  nature,  atid  is  connective  of  all  things  ;  on  which  ac- 
count they  apprehended  water  to  be  the  principle  of  all  things,  and 
affirmed  that  the  earth  is  situated  under  water.  But  Thales  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  unfolded  to  the  Greeks  the  history  of  nature; 
and  though,  as  it  appears  to  Theophrastus,  there  were  many  others  prior 
to  him,  yet  he  very  much  differed  from  them,  and  eclipsed  all  his  pre- 
decessors. He  is  said,  however,  to  have  left  nothing  in  writing,  except 
what  is  called  his  Nautical  Astrology.  Hippasus  the  Metapontine, 
and  Heraclitus  the  Ephesian,  admitted  that  there  is  one  moveable 
and  finite  principle,  but  they  said  that  it  is  fire ;  and  they  asserted 
that  all  things  are  from  fire,  through  the  assistance  of  rarity  and 
density.  They  also  again  dissolved  all  things  into  fire,  as  if  this  were 
the  one  subject-nature  of  things.  For  they  said,  that  there  is  a  vi- 
cissitude of  fire.  But  Heraclitus  made  all  things  to  subsist,  to« 
gether  with  a  certain  order  and  definite  time  of  the  mutation  of  the 
world,  according  to  a  certain  fatal  necessity.  And  these  philosophers, 
indeed,  from  surveying  the  vivivic,  demiurgic,  digestive,  universally  per- 
vading and  alterative  nature  of  heat,  entertained  this  opinion.  Hence, 
conformably  to  this  opinion,  they  did  not  admit  this  principle  to  be  in* 
finite.  Again,  if  an  element  is  the  least  from  which  other  things  are 
generated,  and  into  which  they  are  resolved,  but  fire  is  the  most  atte- 
nuated and  subtle  of  other  things,  this  will  be  especially  an  element. 
And  these,  indeed,  are  those  whp  asserted  that  there  is  one  moveable 
and  finite  element  of  things. 

But  of  those  who  say  that  there  is  one  moveable  and  infinite  prin- 
ciple, Anaximander  the  Milesian,  the  son  of  Praxiades,  and  who  was 
the   successor  and   disciple   of  Thales,  said,  that  the   infinite  is  the 
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principle  and  elenoient  of  beings ;  he  being  the  first  who  introduced 
this  name  of  principle.  But  he  s^ys^  that  it  is  neither  water,  nor 
any  other  of  those  that  ace  called  elements,  but  another  certain  infinite 
nature,  from  which  all  the  heavens,  and  all  the  \vorlds  they  contaiui 
are  produced*  He  also  said^  that  into  those  things  from  which  beings 
are  generated,  beings  onght  also  to.  be  corrupted.  For,  employing 
more  poetic  language^  be  says,  that  alternate  generations  and  corrup- 
tions are  assigned  to  sotne  things,  and  that  punishment  is  inflicted  on. 
injustice  according  to  the  order  of  time.  But  it  is  evident,  that  hci 
surveying  the  mutation  of  the  four  elements  into  each  otl^r9  did  not 
think  fit  to  make  one  of  these  the  subject  of  things,  but  something  elso 
besides  these.  He,  therefore,  did  not  conceive  that  generation  is  eiSectedi 
from  the  alteration  of  the  elements,  but  from  the  sepaTation  of  con^irar 
ries,  through  an  eteriia)  q[iotion.  On  wihicb  account  also  ArintotJe  raoks 
bim  among  the  fi^llowers  of  Anaxagoras.  But  Ana^menes  the  MilesinUft 
the  aoQ  of  Euristratps,  and  "oho  was  the  associate  of  Anaximander, 
says,  that  there  is  one  infinite  snbjiecfc-naitare,  in  the  same^  manner  as 
Anaximander,  yet  not  indefinite,  asi  he  said  it  was,  bat  d^nite,  grn4 
which  be  calls  air.  He  also  asserts,  that  things  di^r  in  rarity  and 
density  according  to  their  essences  ;  and  that  when  this  su.bjiect-natur0 
is  divided,  fire  is  generated ;  but  when  it  is  condensed,,  wind ;  after^ 
wards  a  cloud  ;  when  still  more  condensed,  water ;  afterwards,  earthy 
^d  afterwards,  stoQea.  ^ut  be  says  that  other  things  we  produced 
fbom  these.  Be  likewise  m^ke^  motion  to  be  perpetuaU  through  which 
also  mutation  is  produced.  And  I^ogenes  Apoloniatea,  indeed^  wha 
was  nearly  the  most  recent  of  those  who  applied  them^lves  to  theso 
speculations,  wrote  many  useful  things,  sometimes  speaking  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras,  and  at  other  times  according  to  that  of 
Leucippus.  He  also  says,  that  the  nature  of  the  universe  is  air,  and 
that  it  is  infinite  and  perpetual ;  from  which  being  condensed  and  rari<^ 
fied,  and  changing  its  qualities,  the  form  of  other  things  is  produced* 
And  these  things,  indeed,  Theophrastus  relates  concerning  Diogenes. 
One  of  his  writings  also  came  into  mj  hA)ids»  inscribed  ^  Concerning 
Nature/  in  which  he  clearly  f  ayjs,  that  air  i»  that  from  which  all  things 
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are  generated.  Nicolaus,  moreover,  relates  that  he  adopted  an  element 
between  fire  and  air.  And  these  philosophers,  indeed,  conceived  that 
the  easily  passive  and  alterative  nature  of  air  is  adapted  to  mutation* 
Hence  they  did  not  think  fit  to  admit  earth  as  a  principle,  because 
it  is  with  diflSculty  moved  and  changed*  And  thus  are  those  divided 
who  said  that  there  is  one  principle  only. 

But  of  those  who  said  that  there  are  many  principles,  some  asserted 
that  the  principles  are  finite,  and  others  that  they  are  infinite  in  number. 
And  of  those  who  contended  that  they  are  finite,  some  said  they  are 
two  ;  as  Parmenides  in  his  writings,  according  to  opinion,  viz.  fire  and 
earth,  or  rather  light  and  darkness ;  or,  as  the  Stoics  say,  God  and  mat^ 
ter;  not  indeed  calling  God  a  principle  as  an  element,  but  9s  that 
which  is  effective,  and  matter  as  that  which  is  passive,  fiut  some,  as 
Aristotle,  said  that  there  are  three  principles,  matter,  and  the  contra- 
ries (form  and  privation).  According  to  others,  as  Empedocles  the 
Agrigentine,  there  are  four,  who  was  not  much  posterior  in  time  to 
Anaxagoras,  and  was  allied  to  and  emulous  of  Parmenides,  and  still 
mote  of  the  Pythagoreans.  But  he  made  four  corporeal  elements,, 
fire  and  air,  water  and  earth;  which  are,  indeed,  perpetual  in  mul- 
titude and  paucity,  but  are  changed  according  to  mixture  and  se- 
paration :  and  he  asserted,  that  the  proper  principles  by  which  these 
are  moved,  are  friendship  and  strife.  For  it  is  necessary  that  elements 
which  are  moved  should  be  alternately  disposed,  at  one  time  being 
mingled  by  friendship,  and  at  another,  separated  by  strife.  So  that 
according  to  him  there  are  six  principles.  For  he  gives  a  productiva 
power  to  friendship  and  strife,  when  he  says, 

B7  friendship's  aid,  we  sometimes  into  one 
All  things  collect;   and  sometimes  strife  detains. 
All  things  apart,  discordant  borne  along. 

He  also  then  arranges  these  two  as  coordinate  to  the  four  elements^ 
when  he  says : 

Oft  many  things  to  one  their  being  owe. 
Fire,  water,  earth,  ai»d  air  immensely  high ; 

And 
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And  each  ^th  equal  power  is  found  endued^ 
When  strife  pernicious  is  from  each  apart^ 
And  friendship  equalised  in  length  and  breadth* 

And  Plato,  indeed,  establishes  three  principles  properly  so  called;  viz. 
that  which  produces,  the  paradigtn,  and  the  end ;  and  also  three  con- 
causes,  matter,  form,  and  the  instrument.  But  Theophrastus,  after 
having  given  the  history  of  other  philosophers,  says  that  Plato  suc- 
ceeded these,  being  prior  to  them  in  renown  and  ability,  but  posterior 
in  time ;  and  that  though  he  for  the  most  part  directed  his  attention  to 
the  first  philosophy,  yet  he  also  gave  himself  to  the  phenomena,  and 
slightly  meddled  with  the  history  of  nature ;  in  which  he  wished  to  in- 
troduce two  principles,  the  one  a  subject,  as  matter,  which  he  denomi- 
nates the  universal  recipient,  and  the  othet*  a  cause  arid  mover,  which 
he  suspends  from  a  divine  nature,  and  the  power  of  the  good.  And  some, 
indeed,  have  extended  principles  as  far  as  to  the  decad,  though  not  ele- 
mentary principles.  Thus  the  Pythagoreans  said,  that  numbers  from 
the  monad,  as  far  as  to  the  decad,  are  the  principles  of  all  thing?,  or  the 
ten  co-ordinations  9  which  different  persons  have  diflferently  described. 
And  after  this  manner  are  those  divided  who  said  that  principles  are 
many  and  finite  in  multitude. 

But  of  those  who  said  that  they  are  infinite  in  multitude,  some  assert- 
ed that  they  are  simple,  not  homogieneous,  and  contraries,  but  charac- 
terized by  that  which  predominates.  For  Anaxagoras,  indeed,  the 
Clazomenian,  the  son  of  Egesibulus,  and  who  was  a  partaker  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Anaximenes,  first  transmuted  the  opinions  concerning  pfin* 
ciples,  and  supplied  the  deficient  cau6e,  making  the  corporeal  principles 
to  be  infinite.  For  he  said,  that  all  those  things  which  have  similai"  parts, 
such  as  water,  or  fire,  or  gold,  are  unbegotten  and  incorruptible  j  and 
that  they  appear  to  be  generated  and  corrupted  through  mixture  and 


9  These  ten  co-ofdinations,  acc6rdmg  to  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Metaphysics,  are 
a^  follow ;  Bound,  the  infinite  i  the  odd,  the  even ;  the  one,  multitude ;  right  hand,  left 
hand;  the  masculine,  the  feminine;  the  quiescent^  that  which  is  in  motion;  the  straight, 
the  curved ;  light,  darkness ;  good,  evil ;  the  square,  the  oblong. 

G  2        .  separation 
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separation  alone ;  all  things,  indeed,  being  itl  all,  biit  each  being  charac* 
terized  by  that  in  it  which  predominates.  For  according  to  him,  that 
appears  to  be  gold  in  which  there  is  much  of  a  golden  nature,  though 
all  things  are  inherent  in  it.  Anaxagoras,  therefore,  says  that  in  every 
thing  there  is  a  part  of  every  thing  j  and  this,  Theophrastus  observes, 
Anaxagoras  says  conformable  to  Anaximander.  For  he  says,  that  things 
of  a  kindred  nature  tend  to  each  other  in  the  separation  8f  the  infinite; 
and  that  gold  was  generated  from  a  separation  of  the  gold  which  was  in 
the  universe,  earth  by  a  separation  of  earth  ;  and  in  like  manner  each  of 
the  rest,  as  not  being  generated,  but  having  had  a  prior  subsistence. 
Anaxagoras  also  asserted,  that  intellect  is  the  cause  of  the  motion  and 
generation  of  things,  by  which,  being  separated,  they  generated  the 
worlds,  and  the  nature  of  other  things.  Whence,  says  Theophrastus,  if 
the  assertions  of  Anaxagoras  are  thus  considered,  he  may  appear  to  have 
made  infinite  material  principles,  and  that  there  is  one  cause,  viz.  inteU 
lect,  of  motion  and  generation.  But  if  any  one  should  apprehend  that 
the  mixture  of  all  things  is  one  nature,  indefinite  both  according  to  form 
and  according  to  magnitude,  it  will  happen  that,  he  says,  there  are  two 
principles,  the  nature  of  the  infinite^  and  intellect.  So  that  he  appears 
to  have  introduced  corporeal  elements  similar  to  Anaximander. 

But  Archilaus  the  Athenian,  with  whom  also  they  say  Socrates  asso- 
ciated, having  been  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Generation  of  the  World,  and  in  his  other  writings,  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce some  peculiar  doctrine  of  his  own.  He  admitted,  however,  the 
same  principles  as  Anaxagoras.  These  philosophers,  therefore,  say, 
that  principles  are  infinite  in  multitude,  and  of  dissimilar  genera ;  at  the 

* 

same  time  asserting  that  they  consist  of  similar  parts ;  but  through  what 
cause  they  were  of  this  opinion,  Aristotle  will  shortly  inform  us.  For 
denying  that  there  is  generation,  because  that  which  is  generated  must 
necessarily  be  generated  either  from  being  or  from  non-being,  and  each 
of  these  being  impossible^  they  ascribed  apparent  generation  and  cor- 
ruption to  mixture  and  separation.  But  Leucippws  the  Elean,  or  the 
Milesian,  for  he  is  said  to  be  either  of  these,  having  been  a  partaker  of 
the  philosophy  of  Parmenides,  did  not  proceed  in  the  same  way  with 

Parmenides 
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Parnjenides  and  Xenophanes  cpncerniilg  beidgs^  but^  as  it  seemSf  in  a 
contrary  path ;  for  they  tnade  the  univeriie  to  be  one,  immoveable^  uo^ 
begotten  and  finite,  at)d  did  not  even  admit  the  investigation  of  non-< 
being ;  but  he  asserted  that  the  elements  of  things,  via.  atcnns,  are  infi^ 
nite,  and  always  moved,  and  that  there  is  an  infinite  multitude  of  figurta 
in  them,  because,  without  figure,  nothing  is  this  more  than  that ;  sur* 
veying  this  never- failing  generation  and  mutation  in  beings.  He  also 
asserted,  that  being  had  not  more  a  subsistence  than  nofi^being,  and  that 
both  are  similarly  causes  to  generated  natures.  Fot  having  adopted 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  essence  of  atoms  is  the  solid  and  tJhe  foil,  ha 
said  this  is  bein^,  and  that  it  is  moved  in  a  vactmm,  which  hp  called 
non-being,  and  which  he  says  is  not  inferior  to  being.  In  a  similar 
manner  also,  his  associate  Democritus  the  Abde^ite,  established  as  prm<^ 
ciples  the  full  and  the  void  ;  one  of  which  he  calls  being,  and  the  other 
non-being.  For  considering  atoms  as  matter  10  beings,  they  generate 
other  things  from  the  differences  of  these ;  and  these  are  three,  tuthrko^^ 
irope^  and  diathige^  viz.  Jigiite^  ordevy  aiid  position.  For^  Say  they,  tb© 
similar  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  moved  by  the  sittnlar,  attid  kin^ 
dred  beings  naturally  tend  tO  each  other.  Each  of  the  figures  lifce- 
'rtrise  being  arranged  into  a  different  niixture,  prdduces  a  difibrent  disJ 
position.  So  that,  since  the  princiJ3les  are  infinite,  they  very  properly 
declare  that  they  can  assign  all  qualities  and  essences,  together  with 
that  from  which  and  how  they  ire  produced.  Hence  they  say,  that  all 
things  happen  according  to  reason,  to  those  alone  who  adtoit  that  theifo 
are  infinite  elements,  and  who  say,  that  the  multitude  of  figures  in  tho 
atoms  is  infinite,  because  without  figure  nothing  is  more  this  than  that; 
for  they  assign  this  as  the  cause  of  infinity.  Metrodorus  also,  the  Chian, 
nearly  adopted  tlie  same  principles  as  the  followers  of  Democritus,  as- 
serting, that  the  full  and  the  void  are  the  first  causes  of  things,  of  which 
the  former  is  being,  but  the  latter  non-being ;  but  about  other  things 
he  introduced  a  method  peculiar  to  himself.  Such  then  is  the  concise 
account  of  what  is  handed  down  to  us  by  history  concerning  principles, 
ilOt  written,  indeed,  according  to  tidie,  but  according  to  the  agreectient 
of  opinion.     It  is  not,  however,  fit  to  think,  on  hearing  these  differenec^s, 
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that  they  are  the  contradictions  of  those  who  philosophized,  which  some 
meeting  with  merely  historical  writings,  and  understanding  nothing 
which  they  relate,  endeavour  to  defame ;  though  they  are  themselves 
divid-ed  by  an  infinity  of  dissentions,  not  about  physical  principles,  for 
of  these  they  have  not  even  a  dreaming  perception,  but  about  the  sub- 
version of  the  divine  trancendency  u 

It  may  not  perhaps,  however,  be  improper  digressing  a  litttle,  to  show 
the  more  studious  how  the  ancients,  though  they  appear  to  differ  in  their 
opinions  concerning  principles,  yet  at  the  same  time  harmoniously  agree. 
For  some  of  them  spoke  concerning  the  intelligible  and  first  principle, 
as  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Melissus.     And  Xenophanes,  indeed, 
and  Parmenides,  called  it  one  and  finite :  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  one 
should  subsist  prior  to  multitude ;  that  the  cause  of  bound  and  termina- 
tion to  all  things,  should  rather  be  defined  according  to  bound  than  infi* 
nity  ;  and  that  the  every  way  perfect,  and  which  has  received  its  proper 
end,  should  be  finite;  or  rather  that  it  should  be  the  end  and  principle 
of  all  things  :  for  the  imperfect  being  indigent,  has  not  yet  received  ter- 
mination.    Except,  indeed,  that  Xenophanes  considers  this  principle  as 
the  cause  of  all  things,  as  transcending  all  things,  and  as  beyond  all  mo* 
tion  and  rest,  and  opposite  arrangement,  in  the  same  manner  as  Plato 
in  the  first  hypothesis  of  his  Parmenides.     But  Parmenides,  beholding 
this  principle  as  subsisting  according  to  sameness,  and  in  a  similar  man* 
ner,  and  as  beyond  all  mutation,  and  perhaps  energy  and  power,  cele- 
brated it  as  immoveable  and  alone,  as  being  exempt  from  all  things,  as 
when  he  says : 

The  otie  immoveable  has  every  name. 

Melissus  too,  in  a  similar  manner,  surveyed  the  immutable,  but  asserted 
that  it  was  infinite,  as  well  as  unbegotten,  according  to  never-failing  es- 
sence, and  infinite  power.  But  this  is  evident,  from  his  demonstration 
concerning  the  infinite,  which  is  framed  according  to  the  following  con* 

>  Simplicius,  in  what  he  here  says^  alludes  to  the  Christians,  and  most  propably  to  their  disputes 
about  the  Trinity. 

ception. 
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ception.  For  he  says,  ^*  Since,  therefore,  it  was  not  generated,  it  ia,  and 
always  was,  and  will  be ;  and  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  but  is  infi- 
nite, for  if  it  were  generated,  it  would  have  a  beginning;  since  that  which 
was  once  generated  must  have  a  beginning  and  an  end.  For  it  will  die. 
But  since  it  neither  began  to  be,  nor  will  die,  but  always  was,  it  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  but  is  infinite.**  Thus,  therefore,  Melissus 
looking  to  that  which  according  to  time  is  without  beginning  and  end, 
and  perpetual  being,  asserts  that  this  principle  is  infinite.  Parmenides 
also  testifies  a  thing  of  this  kind  concerning  it,  when  he  says,  in  nearly 
the  same  words: 

Being  is  unproduced,  without  decay, 
Unshakeni  single,  whole,  without  an  end^ 
Nor  once  it  was,  nor  will  hereafter  be. 
Since  it  is  now  one  simultaneous  alL 

After  this  manner,  therefore,  he  says  that  it  is  never-*failing,  unbegotten, 
and  infinite.  But  he  manifests  the  conception  of  bound  by  the  folio w« 
ing  verses: 

Same  in  the  same,  and  by  itself  abides. 
So  firm  it  there  remains,  held  in  the  bonds 
Of  bound,  by  strong  necessity,  on  erery  side. 
Unlawful  hence,  that  being  without  bound 
Should  e'er  remain ;  for  want  it  never  knows. 
But  to  non-being  perfect  want  belongs. 

For  if  it  is  being,  and  not  non-being,  it  is  unindigent ;  but  being  un- 
indigent  it  is  perfect ;  and  being  perfect,  it  has  an  end,  and  is  not 
unfinished.  But  having  an  end,  it  possesses  bound  and  limitation. 
Thus,  therefore,  according  to  the  conception  of  these  men,  there  is  no 
contrariety  in  their  assertions  concerning  this  principle. 

But  Parmenides  passing  from  intelligibles  to  sensibles^  or,  as  he  says^ 
from  truth  to  opinion,  in  the  following  verses : 

Here  about  truth  firm  thoughts  and  reasonings  end  ; 
OjMnions  human  now  attentive  learn, 
Clothed  in  fallacious  ornament  of  trords. 

He 
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He  established  as  the  first  elementary  principles  of  generated  natures^ 
the  first  oppasitioe,  which  he  calls  light  and  darkness,  fire  and  earthy 
6r  the  dense  and  the  rare,  or  same  and  difiefent,  as  is  evident  from  the 
verses  which  fblloor  those  just  recited  : 

Names  tbey  to  focms  from  twfi  opinions  give^ 
Improper  one>  in  which  they  wander  wide. 
Opposing  natures  separate  they  rank'd. 
Body  and  ngnals^  each  froqn  eadi  apart. 
Henc6»  in  me  class,  etberial  flanuog  fire. 
Mild,  rare,  and  light,  and  like  itself  throughout 
They  ranged ;  but  in  the  class  opposed  to  this, 
A  nature  wholly  contrary  they  pl^cM, 
Body  nocturnal,  gravita;tin|;f  dens^* 

The  meaning  of  Parmenides  in  the^e  verses  appears  to  be  in  prose  as  fol* 
lows :  In  the  one  series,  there  is  the  rare  and  the  hot,  the  luminous,  the  soft, 
^nd  th^ light ;  hat  in  the  dense  are  denominated  the  cold  and  the  dark,  the 
hard  and  tihe  heavy :  for,  in  th^se,each  is  separated  from  the  other.  After 
this  manner,  therefore,  he  plainly  assumes  two  elements  opposed  to 
each  other.  Hence,  prior  to  this  he  separates  the  owf  beings  and  says, 
that  they  err  who  do  not  perceive  ttie  ppppsition  of  the  elements  which 
compose  generation,  or  who  dp  not  plearly  unfold  it.  And  Aristotle, 
following  Parmenides,  establishes  the  principles  of  things  to  be  con- 
traries. Parmenides  also  dearly  delivers  the  producing  cause,  not  only 
of  the  bodies  which  are  in  generation,  but  also  of  the  incorporeal  na- 
tures which  give  completion  to  generation,  when  he  says  : 

But  these  tonight  belong;  resplendent  fate 
Succeeds ;  and  in  the  midst  the  power  diTine 
Who  governs  all ;  for  he  of  hateful  births 
And  copnlafioyiis  the  sour(;e.    Qe  sends 
The  female  with  the  male  to  mix ;  and  then 
The  male  again,  the  female  to  embrace. 

Empedocles  also  teaching  us  concerning  the  intelligible  and  the  sen- 
sible world,  and  establishing  the  fojiji,er  as  the  archetypal  paradigm 
of  the  latter,  places  in  each,  as  piinciples  and  elements,^  these  four : 

fire. 
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fire,  air,  earth,  and  water ;   and  as  producing  causes,  friendship   and 
strife :   except  that  things  in  the  intelligible  world,  being  vanquished 
by  intelligible  union,  are  s^id  to  be  rather  collected  together  by,  friend- 
ship ;  but  things  in  the  sensible  world  to  be  r^^tjier  seps^rated  by  strife. 
And  with  him  Plato  accords,  or,  prior  to  Plato,  Tima^s»  who  says,  that 
in  the  first  intelligible  paradigm,  four  ideas  pre-subsist,  oharacterized 
from  the  fdir  elements^  and  producing  this  sensible  world,  distributed 
into  four  parts,  among  the  l^st  of  things  ;    strife  her^  haying  dominion^ 
through  a  separation,  departing  from  intelligible  union.  -  Empedocles 
also  speaks  in  common  about  both  worlds,  except  that  plftcing  tl^f 
elements  in  the  ratio  of  matter,  he  surveys  aboift  them  the  cootrarietj 
of  friendship  and  strife.    For  that  friendship  alone  did  not,  ^  the  vulgair 
think,  produce,  (iccording  to  fimpedocle?^  the  intelligible  world,  Qor 
strife  alone  the  sensible  world  ;  but  that  he  surveyed  both  every  where, 
in  an  apprppriate  )pp.qner,  is  evident  from  what  he  89.y9  iq  hi^  Phypic^, 
in  which  he  asserts  that  Venus,  or  friendship,  is  the  cause  of  the  co* 
mixture  which  is  here.     But  he  calls  fire,  Vulcao^  the  sun,  and  flame  ; 
but  water  he  calls  rain ;  and  air,  aether.     And  he  says  these  things, 
indeed,  in  many  places,  and  also  iij  the  following  verses ; 

0 

t 

AH-shining  icth^,  V»lcfm^  APW«'»  ^  f  ?»V 

Earth  above  all  tl^i^,  equally  pbtains. 

Established  in  f^  Veipi|3  per&i^  pprts^ 

Whether  the  small  to  great,  or  more  to  less  is  changed. 

Blood,  and  the  forms  of  other  9^,  from  the^e  ^ere  n^juic* 

Awd  prior  to  these  verses,  he  delivers  m  others  the  energy  of  both  these, 
in  the  same  things,  as  follows: 

When  at  the  bottom  of  die  whirl(x>ol  deep 

Strife  had  arriv'd,  and  Lore  was  in  the  midsl> 

All  things  in  this  were  gathered  into  one. 

And,  from  theur  mixture,  countless  mortal  tribes 

Arose,  tho^  many  things  uniningled  stood. 

Which  strife  in  durance  had  detained  on  high* 

For  to  tbie  utoiost  limits  of  tl^  orb. 

Not  without  hlw$^  ^  ITW'^c??^  w}tI}ydbc€W. 

H  But 
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But  of  its  members  some  remain'd  witkin^ 
And  some  departed  from  the  mingled  whole. 
Whate'er  too  Strife's  victorious  force  destroyed, 
I'bis  blameless  Love  with  all-propitious  aid. 
Immortal  impulse !    constantly  restor'd. 
Then  instant  mortal  natures  that  before 
Had  learnt  to  be  immortal,  sprung  to  light. 
Unmingled  once  and  pure,  they  chang'd  their  paths; 
And  from  their  mixture  countless  mortal  tribes 
Arose>  of  forms  all-various,  wond'rous  to  the  view. 

m 

In  these  verses,  he  clearly  says,  that  mortal  natures  were  harmonized 
from  friendship  ;  and  that  in  those  in  which  friendship  has  dominion, 
strife  was  not  yet  perfectly  exterminated.  In  those  verses  also,  in 
which  he  clearly  delivers  the  marks  or  tokens  by  which  the  four 
elements  are  known,  as  likewise  friendship  and  strife,  he  indicates  the 
mixture  of  these  two  in  all  things.     But  the  verses  are  as  follow  : 

Dark  and  tremendous  rain  in  all  is  seen  % 
But  trees  and  solids  from  the  earth  are  poured. 
In  wrath  all  biform'd  natures  separate  lie. 
But  in  love  mingling,  for  each  other  bum. 
From  these  what  was,  is,  will  be,  is  deriv'd: 
From  these  trees  blossom,  men  and  women  spring, 
Beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  that  in  water  live. 
And  long-liVd  Gods,  transcendantly  renown'd« 

And  again,  shortly  after,  he  adds  : 

In  part  they  govern  the  revolving  orb. 
Into  each  other  perish,  and  by  turns 
Of  fate  increase,  for  such  their  nature  is. 
But,  thro'  each  other,  when  again  they  run. 
Then  men  arise,  and  countless  ills  beside. 
Into  one  world  they  now  together  come 
Thro*  friendship;   each  divided  borne  along 
Is  now  by  strife  subdued.    And  while  these  two 

*  There  are  two  lines  prior  to  this  in  the  original ;  but  in  their  present  state  they  are  not  intel- 
ligible :  for  this  reason  I  have  not  attempted  to  translate  them. 
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Connascent  are,  the  whole  beneath,  is  bom. 
Alternate  hence,  from  many  one  is  form'd, 
And  many  to  perfection  rise  from  one. 
Hence,  as  begotten,  not  to  these  belongs 
Stable  eternity;  tho'  changed  howe'er  throu^oyt, 
Yet,  since  the  change  is  endless,  they  remain 
Immoveable  in  one  eternal  orb. 
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So  that  the  subsistence  of  one  thing  from  many,  which  happens  through 
friejidship,  and  of  many  from  one,  which  is  effected  by  the  domination 
of  strife,  Erapedocles  also  surveys  in  this  sublunary  world,  in  which 
mortal  natures  exist  according  to  periods  that  are  different  at  different 
times ;  at  one  time  strife,  and  at  another  time  friendship  having  domi^ 
nion.  Perhaps  too,  he  delivers  a  certain  procession  of  the  union  and 
separation  of  beings,  obscurely  signifying  the  many  differences  of  the 
intelligible  above  this  sensible  world,  according  to  the  more  or  less 
domination  of  friendship;  and  in  the  sensible  world  shows  the  differen- 
ces of  the  dominion  of  strife  comprehended  in  certain  bounds,  as  in 
other  parts  of  his  poem  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate ;  except  that  he 
also  does  not  assert  any  thing  contrary  to  Parmenides  and  Melissus, 
but  as  well  as  Parmenides  surveyed  the  elementary  opposition.  Par- 
menides also  admitted  that  there  is  one  common  efficient  cause  of  all 
generation,  which  is  established  in  the  midst  of  all  things,  and  which 
cause  is  a  divine  power;  but  Empedocles  surveyed  the  opposition  in 
the  efficient  causes. 

But  Anaxagoras  the  Clazomenian,  appears  to  have  surveyed  the  triple 
difference  of  all  forms,  one,  contracted  in  intelligible  union,  as  when 
he  says,  "  All  things  were  together  infinite,  both  in  multitude  and 
smallness/*  And  again,  "  Before  these  were  separated,  all  things  sub- 
sisting together,  no  one  colour  was  apparent.  For  the  mixture  of  all 
things  prevented  this,  viz,  of  the  moist  and  the  dry,  the  hot  and  the  cold, 
the  splendid  and  the  dark,  being  abundantly  inherent,  together  with 
seeds  infinite  in  multitude,  none  of  which  resembled  each  other.  But 
things  thus  subsisting,  it  is  necessary  that  all  things  in  the  universe 
should  appear  to  be  one.^'    This  universe^  therefore,  or  all  of  Anaxagoras, 
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will  be  the  one  being  of  Parmenides,  Bui  Anaxagoras  appears  to  have 
surveyed  another  difference,  distinguished  according  to  intellectual 
separation,  to  which  the  difference  in  the  sensible  world  is  assimilated  : 
for  a  little  after  the  beginning  of  his  first  book  Concerning  Nature,  he 
says  as  follows,:  "Things  thus  subsisting,  it  is  necessary  that  many 
and  all-various  things  should  appear  to  be  one  in  all  things  which  are 
collected  together.  Likewise,  that  there  should  be  the  seeds  of  all 
things,  possessing  all-various  ideas,  colours,  and  pleasures.  Also  that 
men,  and  such  other  animals  as  possess  a  soul,  should  be  niingled  with 
each  other:  together  with  cities  inhabited  by  men,  and  works  such  as 
are  among  us.  Likewise,  that  the  inhabitants  there  should  have  a  sun 
and  moon,  and  whatever  else  we  possess ;  and  that  the  earth  should 
produce  for  them  many  and  all-various  things,  which  they  necessarily 
employ  to  the  useful  services  of  their  habitation/*  And  thus  much  I 
have  said  concerning  the  separation  of  things,  because  not  only  the 
things  which  are  with  us  are  separated  according  to  Anaxagoras,  but 
also  others.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  may  appear  to  some  not  to  compare 
the  separation  which  is  in  generation  with  that  which  is  intellectual,  but 
to  contrast  our  habitation  with  other  places  of  the  earth.  If  this,  how- 
ever, were  the  case,  he  would  not  have  said  concerning  other  places, 
that  they  had  a  sun  and  a  moon,  and  other  things  such  as  are  with  us ; 
nor  that  they  had  seeds  there,  and  the  ideas  of  all  things.  Let  us  also 
hear  what  he  says  a  little  after,  when  he  makes  a  comparison  of  both : 
**Thus,  therefore,  departing  and  being  separated  by  force  and  swiftness; 
swiftness  produces  force.  But  their  swiftness  does  not  resemble  tlie 
swiftness  of  any  thing  which  is  now  among  men,  but  is  entirely  multifa- 
riously swift.''  If,  therefore,  Anaxagoras  had  this  conception,  he  says, 
that  all  things  are  in  all ;  in  one  way  according  to  intelligible  union  ; 
but  in  another  according  to  intellectual  connexion;  and  in  another 
according  to  sensible  conspiration,  and  generation  from  the  same,  and 
analysis  into  the  same. 

Again,  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  the  Pythagoric  Timaeus,  are  not 
adverse  to  the  dogma,  that  the  four  elements  are  the  principles  of  com- 
posite bodies.      And  they,  as  well  as  the   Pythagoreans,   Plato  and 
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Aristotle,  surveying  the  mutations  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  perhaps  of  earth 
also,  into  each  other,  investigated  certain  more  principal  and  simple 
causes  of  these,  through  which  also  they  defended  the  difference  of  these 
elements  according  to  qualities.  Thus,  indeed,  Timaeus,  and  Plato 
according  with  him,  consider  superficies  possessing  a  certain  depth,  and 
differences  of  figures,  as  the  first  elements  of  the -four -elements,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  a  corporeal  nature  in  conjunction  with  corporeal  figures, 
has  a  more  principal  subsistence,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  differences  of 
qualities.  But  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  calling  the  least  first  bodies 
atoms,  were  of  opinion  that  they  differed  according  to  the  difference  of 
figure,  position,  and  order ;  and  they  denominated  those  bodies  hot  and 
fiery  which  are  composed  from  more  acute  and  attenuated  first  bodies^ 
and  situated  in  a  similar  position.  But  they  said,  that  those  bodies  were 
cold  and  watery  which  are  composed  from  first  bodies  contrary  to  those 
just  mentioned  ;  and  also  that  some  of  these  atoms  are  splendid  and 
luminous,  but  others  obscure  and  dark. 

With  respect  to  such  also  as  asserted  that  there  is  one  element  of 
things,  as  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Heraclitus,  each  of  these  directed 
his  attention  to  the  efficacious  nature,  and  aptitude  to  generation  of  this 
element.  Thales,  indeed,  to  the  prolific,  nutritive,  connective,  vital,  and 
easily- to-be-fashioned  nature  of  water ;  but  Heraclitus  to  the  vivific  and 
demiurgic  nature  of  fire;  and  Anaximenes  to  the  plastic  nature  of  air, 
and  its  easily  receding  on  both  sides,  viz.  to  fire  and  to  water.  Just  as 
Anaximander  also  directed  his  attention  to  a  middle  element,  through 
its  being  easily  susceptible  of  mutation.  Thus,  therefore,  some  looking 
to  the  intelligible,  but  others  to  the  sensible  order ;  some  investigating 
the  proximate  elements  of  bodies,  and  others  those  which  have  more  the 
relation  of  a  principle ;  some  considering  that  which  is  more  partial,  and 
others  that  which  ismore  total  in  an  elementary  nature ;  and  some  in- 
vestigating elements  alone,  but  others  all  causes  and  con-causes,  assert 
different  things  in  physiologizing,  but  not  such  as  are  contrary^  to  him 
who  is  able  to  judge.  Aristotle  himself  also,  who  seems  to  have  indica* 
ted  their  dissonance,  says,  a  little  farther  on,  that  they  differ  from  each 
other,  because  some  assume  prior,  and  others  posterior  principles ;  some, 
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things  more  known  according  to  reason,  and  others,  according  to  sense* 
So  that,  says  he,  in  a  certain  respect  their  assertions  are  the  same  with, 
and  different  from  each  other.  But  I  have  been  compelled  to  be  thu.^ 
prolix,  on  account  of  those  who  are  readily  disposed  to  object  to  the 
ancients  a  disagreement  in  their  opinions. 

Since,  however,  we  shall  hear  Aristotle  confuting  the  opinions  of  the 
more  ancient  philosophers,  and,  prior  to  Aristotle,  Plato  appears  to  have 
done  this,  and  still  prior  to  both  these,  Parmenides  and  Xenophanes, 
it  must  be  observed  that  they,  directing  their  attention  to  superficial 
readers,  confute  the  apparent  absurdity  in  the  assertions  of  those  phi- 
losophers, it  being  uswil  with  the  ancients  to  exhibit  their  opinions  enig 
matically.  Plato  evinces  the  truth  of  this,  by  so  much  admiring 
Parmenides,  whom  he  seems  to  confute,  and  when  he  says  that  his 
conceptions  require  a  profound  diver*.  Aristotle  also  appears  to  have 
suspected  the  profundity  of  his  wisdom,  when  he  says  Parmenides  seems 
to  have  seen  this.  Hence  Plato  and  Aristotle,  at  one  time  supplying 
what  the  ancients  have  omitted,  and  at  another  time  rendering  conspi- 
cuous what  they  obscurely  assert;  at  one  time  separating  what  is  said 
of  intelligibles,  as  not  being  able  to  adapt  it  to  physics,  as  when  the  an- 
cients call  being  one  and  immoveable,  and  at  another  time  repressing 
the  easy  interpretations  of  the  more  superficial,  thus  appear  to  confute 
them. 

Aristotle,  having  spoken  concerning  those  who  assert  that  there  is  one 
physical  principle  which  subsists  as  a  subject,  and  having  delivered  the 
difference,  according  to  the  twofold  mode  of  generation,  from  this  sub- 
ject, viz.  that  according  to  change  in  quality,  and  that  according  to 
separation,  he  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  Empedocles  and  Anax- 
agoras,  who  said,  that  the  principle  is  both  one  and  many:  for  Anax- 
agoras,  introducing  things  of  similar  parts  as  subject  principles,  said, 
that  these  are  infinite.  He  also  said,  that  the  producing  cause  is  one, 
which  is  separating  intellect.  But  Empedocles  introduced  as  many- 
subject  principles,  the  four  elements,  but  one  efficient,  friendship  and 

">  See  tbe  Tbevetetus  of  Plato. 
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strife ;  because  each  of  them  has  dominion,  and  produces  alternately, 
and  not  both  at  once:  for  thus,  there  is  always,  according  to  him,  one 
efficient.  Or  shall  we  say,  that  they  did  not  assert  there  is  one  efficient 
principle,  but  the  mixture  itself,  which,  according  to  Anaxagoras,  is 
mingled  from  things  of  similar  parts,  infinite  in  multitude;  but  accord- 
ing to  Empedocles,  from  the  four  elements,  at  one  time  mingled  together 
by  friendship,  and  at  another  separated  by  strife,  and  producing  this 
world  ?  But  Theophrastus,  classing  Anaxagoras  with  Anaximander, 
considers  what  is  asserted  by  Anaxagoras,  as  if  he  admitted  one  sub- 
ject nature  :  for  Theophrastus,  in  his  Physical  History,  thus  writes : 
^*  Since  Anaxagoras  admits  these  things,  he  may  appear,  as  we  have 
said,  to  make  infinite  material  principles,  but  one  cause  of  motion  and 
generation.  But  if  any  one  apprehends  that  the  mixture  of  all  things 
is  one  nature  indefinite,  both  according  to  form  and  according  to  mag- 
nitude, which  he  may  seem  to  be  willing  to  say,  it  happens  that  he  will 
assert  there  are  two  principles,  the  nature  of  the  infinite,  and  in- 
tellect; so  that  it  will  entirely  appear  that  he  introduces  corporeal 
elements,  similar  to  Anaximander.'"  But  Aristotle  very  properly,  after 
those  who  assert  that  there  is  one  principle,  and  this  either  immoveable 
or  moveable,  ranks  those  who  say  there  is  one  and  many  principles, 
prior  to  those  who  seem  to  say  that  there  are  many  alone,  as  Democritus 
and  his  followers  :  for  these  have  a  middle  order.  But  those  who  assert 
that  there  is  one  principle,  have  something  in  common  with  those  who 
make  generation  from  co-mixture  and  separation.  And  Anaxagoras  is 
more  allied  to  those  who  suppose  that  the  generation  of  things  is. effected 
by  separation.  But  they  differ  from  those  who  say  there  is  only  one 
principle,  because  they  assert  that  there  is  both  one  and  many ;  but 
they  differ  from  each  other,  in  the  first  place^  because  Anaxagoras. says, 
that  the  world,  being  once  generated  from  the  mixture,  remained  after- 
wards governed  and  separated  by  presiding  intellect :  but  Einpcdocles 
supposes  that  the  world  subsists  alternately,  according  ta certain  periods, 
ut  one  time  the  mixture  of  the  four  elements  being  effected  by  friend- 
ship, and  at  another  time  their  separation  by  strife.  And  in  the  second 
place,  they  differ  from  each  other,  because  Anaxagoras  supposes  that 
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the  many  principles  from  which  the  universe  consists,  are  infinite,  and 
of  similar  parts ;  but  Empedocles  supposes  that  tliey  are  finite;  for  they 
are  what  are  called  the  four  elements. 

But  that  Anaxagoras  (Simplicius  adds)  asserts  that  infinite  things  of 
similar  parts  are  separated  from  a  certain  mixture,  all  things  being  in 
every  thing,  but  each  being  characterized  by  that  which  predominates* 
is  evident  from  the  first  book  of  his  Physics,  in  the  beginning  of  which 
he  says,  •*  All  things  were  together,  infinite  both  in  multitude  and  small- 
ness:  for  the  small  was  infinite.     And  all  things  subsisting  together, 
nothing  was  manifest  through  its  smallness :  for  air  and  aether  contained 
all  things,  both  being  infinite ;  since  these  which  are  the  greatest  both 
in  multitude  and  magnitude,  are  inherent  in  all  things/'     And  shortly 
after  he  observes,  **  For  air  and  lether  are  separated  from  that  which 
abundantly  contains,  and  that  which  contains  is  infinite  in  multitude/' 
And  soon  after  he  adds :  "  This  being  the  case,  it  is  requisite  to  see 
that  there  are  many  and  all-various  things  in  all  the  mutual  mixtures, 
and  seeds  of  all  things,  possessing  all-various  ideas,  colours  and  plea- 
sures.    But  before  they  were  separated,  in  consequence  of  all  things 
subsisting  together,  no  one  colour  was  manifest :  for  the  commixture  of 
all  things  prevented  this,  via.  of  the  moist  and  the  dry,  the  hot  and  the 
cold,  the  splendid  and  the  dark,  much  earth  also  being  inherent,  and 
infinite  seeds,  in  no  respect  dissimilar  to  each  other.     For  of  other  things 
which  were  there,  one  did  not  appear  to  be  different  from  the  other/' 
But  tliat  no  one  of  these  things  of  similar  parts,  is  either  generated  or 
corrupted,  but  is  always  the  same,  he  manifests  as  follows :  '^  These 
being  thus  separated,  it  is  requisite  to  know  that  all  things  are  neither 
less  nor  more  ;  for  neither  is  it  easy  to  be  more  than  all  things.     But 
all  things  are  always  equal." 

This  is  what  Anaxagoras  says  concerning  the  mixture,  and  things  of 
similar  parts.     But  concerning  intellect  he  writes  as  follows  : 

^^  Intellect  is  infinite  and  self-ruling,  and  is  mingled  with  nothing, 
but  is  itself  alone  by  itself;  for  if  it  were  not  by  itself,  but  was  mingled 
with  any  thing  else,  it  would  participate  of  all  things;  for  in  every 
thing,  a  part  of  every  thing  is  inherent,  as  I  have  observed  before  ;  and 
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the  things  mingled  with  it  would  be  an  impediment  to  its  similarly 
ruling  over  all  things  :  so  that  it  subsists  alone  by  itself.  It  is^  indeed, 
the  most  attenuated,  and  the  purest  of  all  things,  and  possesses  a  uni- 
versal knowledge  of  every  thing,  and  the  greatest  power*  It  likewise 
rules  over  all  such  things  as  have  a  soul,  and  are  greater  and  less. 
Every  thing  too  that  comprehends,  is  subject  to  its  dominion,  so  that 
it  even  comprehends  the  principle  itself.  And  first  of  all,  indeed,  it 
began,  from  that  which  is  small,  to  exercise  its  comprehending  power ; 
but  afterwards  it  comprehended  more  and  more  abundantly.  Intellect 
also  knew  all  that  was  mingled  together,  and  separated,  and  divided, 
together  with  what  they  would  be  in  future,  what  they  had  been,  and 
what  they  now  are.  All  these  intellect  adorned  in  an  orderly  manner, 
together  with  this  circular  enclosure  which  now  consists  of  the  stars,  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  the  air  and  the  sether^  which  are  separated  from 
each  other.  It  likewise,  separated  the  dense  from  the  rare,  the  hot 
from  the  cold,  the  lucid  from  the  dark,  and  the  dry  from  the  moist. 
There  are  many  parts,  indeed,  of  many  things :  but,  in  short,  no  one 
thing  is  separated  from  another,  except  intellect.  Every  intellect,  too» 
is  similar,  both  the  greater  and  the  less  ;  but  no  other  thing  is  similar 
to  another.  Since,  however,  many  things  are  inherent  in  one  thing, 
each  individual  is,  and  was  manifestly  these.** 

But  that  he  admitted  that  there  is  a  twofold  order,  one  intellectual, 
and  the  other  sensible,  proceeding  from  the  intellectual,  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said,  and  is  also  evident  from  what  follows :  ^'  But  in- 
tellect was  in  the  highest  degree  such  things  as  these*,  and  now  is; 
that  every  thing  else  might  subsist  in  that  which  comprehends  a  mul- 
titude, and  in  conjunctions  and  separations.""  Having  likewise  said, 
that  there  are  many  and  all-various  things  in  all  the  mixtures,  and  the 
seeds  of  all  things,  possessing  all-various  ideas,  colours,  and  pleasures, 
and  that  men  are  mingled  together,  and  other  animals  endued  with  soul. 


9  By  this  Anaxagoras  meant  to  insinuate  that  all  things  subsist  camaUy  in  intellect ;  viz.  that 
corporeal  natures  subsist  in  it  incorporeally ;  and  every  thing,  in  shorty  according  to  a  more  ex* 
cellent  condition,  than  when  considered  by  itself,  or  such  as  it  essentially  is. 
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be  adds :  "  With  men  also  cities  arc  conjoined,  and  works  are  provided, 
such  as  are  with  us.  They  have  also  a  sun  and  moon,  and  other  things 
such  as  we  possess.  The  earth  also  affords  them  many  and  all-various 
productions,  which  are  used  by  them,  after  they  have  brought  them 
into  their  habitations,  as  things  most  advantageous/'  And  that  he  ob- 
scurely signifies  another  order  of  things,  different  from  that  which  is  with 
us,  is  evident  from  his  saying,  not  once  only,  "  Such  as  are  xmth  us.'' 
Likewise,  that  he  did  not  conceive  that  sensible  order  to  precede  this 
in  time,  is  evident  from  the  words,  "  are  used  by  them,  after  they  have 
brought  them  into  their  habitations,  as  things  most  advantageous /'  for 
he  does  not  say,  they  were  used  hy  them^  but,  they  are  used  by  them. 
Neither  does  he  speak  as  with  reference  to  certain  other  habitations^ 
which  resemble  the  constitution  of  things  with  us  :  for  he  does  not  say, 
there  is  a  sun  and  moon  with  them^  just  in  the  samfi  manner  as  there  is  with 
us ;  but,  **  that  they  have  a  sun  and  moon  as  we  have.''  Whether,  however, 
these  things  are  so  or  not,  deserves  to  be  investigated. 

But  Empedocles  asserted,  that  there  is  one  principle  and  many  finite 
principles,  a  periodical  restoration  of  things,  and  generation  and  cor- 
ruption, according  to  commixture  and  separation,  as  is  evident  from 
the  following  verses,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Physics. 


Twofold  I  say: 


For  now  firom  many  one  alone  increased. 

And  then  the  many  firom  the  one  arose^ 

And  mortals  were  assigned  their  birth  and  their  decay. 

For  this,  the  congress  of  the  whole  of  things 

Led  forth  to  light,  and  when  produced,  destroyed  ; 

And  this  when  forms  have  into  life  emerg'd. 

Again  divides  them  into  parts  minute. 

And  gathers  them  again.    These  two,  throughout 

Diversified,  are  doom'd  to  endless  change. 

All  things  in  union  now  thro*  love  conspire. 

And  now,  thro*  strife  divuls*d,  are  borne  along. 

Hence,  when  aigain  emerging  into  light 

The  one  is  seen»  *tis  from  the  many  fbrm'd. 

All  mortals,  too^  so  br  as  they  are  bom, 

Of  permanent  duration  are  deprived ; 

But 
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But  as  diYaratfied  with  endless  cfaangef 

Thr</  this  munoy'd  forever  they  remain^ 

lake  a  sphere  rolling  round  its  centre  firm* 

But  to  a  fable  listen,  for  the  wit 

Ebriety  increases.— As  before 

A  fable  I  announced,  again  I  say> 

That  these  are  twoffeld :  at  one  period^  hence^ 

One  thing  alone  from  many  was  increas'dy 

And  at  another  many  rose  from  one. 

Fire,  water,  earth,  and  air  immeMely  high^ 

With  strife  pernicious,  from  the  rest  apart ; 

And  each  possessed  e^juality  of  power : 

While  love  in  these  had  tqaai  length  and  breadth. 


But  to  my  word^  devoid  of  guik,  attend, 

For  all  these  e<{oa)  ire,  and  e^ud  in  their  fairth^ 

And  iMhing  adfemittoos  is,  or  cercr  hah. 


tn  these  verses  he  says^  that  there  is  one  thing  from  many»  u  e.  from 
the  four  elements ;  and  that  at  one  time  iriendship  has  dominioni  and 
at  another  strife :  for  that  neither  of  these  entirely  faib,  is  evident  from 
his  asserting  that  all  things  are  equaU  fr&d  of  an  equal  age,  according 
to  their  birthi  and  that  nothing  is  adventitious  or  fmh^  And  not  only 
friendship  is  one,  but  strife  also  is  reduced  to  one.  Asserting  also  OEwny 
other  things,  he  adds  tlie  character  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
particulars^  calling  fire,  the  sun ;  air,  splendor  and  heaven ;  and  water, 
rain  and  the  sea.  That  he  also  obscurely  signified  a  twofold  order»  the 
one  intelligible,  and  the  other  sensiblci  and  the  one  divine^  but  the 
other  mortal,  of  which  the  former  has  the  relation  of  a  paradigm,  and 
the  latter  of  an  image,  is  evident  from  the  following  verses  : 

Dark  and  tremendous  rain  in  all  is  seen. 
But  trees  and  solids  from  the  earth  are  poured. 
In  wrath,  all  biformM  natures  separate  lie. 
But  in  love  mingling  for  each  other  bum. 
From  these,  what  was,  is,  will  be,  is  deriVd. 
From  these,  trees  blossom,  men  and  women  spring, 
Beasts,  birds,  and  fidies  that  in  water  live. 
And  k»]g«liVd  god^  tranKendentlj  renowned. 

I  2  For 


^ 
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For  in  these  verses,  he  not  only  says,  that  generated  and  corrupted 
natures  are  composed  from  friendship  and  strife,  but  also  the  gods 
themselves.  From  the  following  verses  also,  he  may  be  supposed  oh^ 
scurely  to  signify  a  twofold  order  : 

In  their  own  parts  aU  these  enTelopM  lie, 

The  sun,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  the  sea. 

With  all  that  is  adapted  to  be  fcMin'd 

In  mortal  reahns«    In  temperament,  besides, 

All  that  were  more  sufficient  to  themselves^ 

Venus,  as  similarly  formM,  conjoined. 

But  hatred  from  each  other  far  apart 

Divides  them,  in  their  temperament  and  source, 

And  forms  resemblant ;  since,  to  coalesce 

Is  to  them  strange,  and  bitter  in  th'  extreme^ 

For,  bom  themselves  from  strife,  an  ofispring  they  desire» 

For  he  manifests  that  these  things  are  adapted  to  mortal  natures  ;  but 
in  intelligibles  they  are  more  united,  and  adhere  to  each  other,  being 
rendered  mutually  similar  by  Venus.  He  also  shows  that  these  are 
everywhere,  but  that  intelligibles  are  assimilated  by  friendship,  and 
sensibles  subdued  by  strife  ;  and  that  being  divulsed  far  apart  fronv  each 
other  in  their  origin  and  temperament,  they  subsist  in  forms  resemblant, 
which  have  the  relation  of  images,  and  are  produced  by  strife,  and  are 
unaccustomed  to  be  united  to  each  other.  But  that  Empedocles  also 
admitted  generation,  according  to  a  certain  mixture  and  separation,  is 
evident  from  what  he  says  in  the  beginning : 

For  now,  from  many,  one  alone  increas'd. 
And  then  the  many  from  the  one  arose* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  direct  our  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Stagirite,  concerning  that  last  and  most  obscure  of  all  things,  matter^ 

previously 
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previously  observing  that  he  establishes  three  principles  of  natural 
things,  viz.  matter,  form,  and  privation,  and  that  from  the  following 
arguments.  Every  generation  is  the  production  of  something,  through 
which  a  thing  begins  to  be  that  which  it  was  not  before.  Hence,  that 
which  is  produced  de  novo,  is  the  boundary  to  which  generation  tends, 
and  is  called  form.  Since,  however,  we  cannot  conceive  any  thing  to 
be  generated  de  novo,  unless  it  had  not  a  prior  existence,  hence  it  is 
necessary  that  a  privation  of  the  form  to  be  produced  should  precede 
generation,  which  privation  is  the  term  or  boundary  from,  which  gene- 
ration proceeds.  And  because  nothing  can  be  generated  or  produced 
by  the  power  of  nature  from  nothings  hence  a  third  thing  is  requisite^ 
from  which  form  itself  may  be  generated,  and  into  which  it  may  be 
received,  which  principle  of  generation  is  called  matter.  Hence,  we 
infer  that  there  are  three  principles  of  natural  things,  of  which  form  and 
privation  are  opposite  boundaries ;  but  matter  is  the  common  subject 
of  each. 

"  The  subject  nature  then,   [i.  e,  matter]  says  Aristotle  *,  may  be 
scientifically  known  according  to  analogy :,  for  as  is  the  brass  to  the 
sta,tue,  or  the  wood  to  the  bed,  or  matter  and  that  which  is  deprived 
of  form  to  any  thing  else  which  possesses  form,  before  it  receives  form^ 
so  is  this  subject  nature  to  essence^  to  this  particular  individual  thing, 
and  to  being.     This,  therefore,  is  one  principle,  though  it  is  not  one> 
nor  being  in  such  a  manner  as  this  particular  individual  thing.     Another 
principle  is  form ;  and  farther  stiU,  the  contrary  to  this,  privation.     But 
with  respect  to  these,  how  they  are  two,  and  how  they  are  more  than 
two,  has  been  declared  above.     In  the  first  place,  therefore,  it  has  been 
said,  that  principles  are  contrai'ies  only ;  and  in  the  next  place,  that  it 
is  necessary  something  else  should  be  admitted  as  a  subject,  and  that 
there  should  be  three  principles.'' 

As  Aristotle's  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  admirably  elucidated  by  Sim- 
plicius,  and  as  he  also  again  unfolds  to  us  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  I 
shall  present  the  reader  with  his  commentary  on  the  above  citation. 

♦  lo  his  Phy8ic3,  Book  L  Cha^.  VIII^ 

«As 
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^*  As  thie  paradigms  of  matter  here  proposed,  as  for  instance,  man  and 
seed,  and  any.  thing  else  of  this  kind,  although  they  have  the  relation 
of  matter  to  things  which  are  generated,  yet  are  themselves  also  certain 
forms,  every  one  will  be  desirous  to  learn  what  the  subject  matter  itself 
to  forms  will  be  by  itself:  for,  let  seed  be  the  matter  of  man ;  blood, 
if  it  should  so  happen,  of  seed  ;  of  blood,  meat  and  drink;  and  of 
these,  the  four  elements.     But  since  these  also  change  into  each  other, 
according  to  contrary  qualities,  they  are  entirely  indigent  of  a  certain 
common  subject,  which  has  no  quality  in  its  own  nature:  for  qualities 
are   forms,  and  opposite  forms^     If,  therefore,  all  knowledge  which 
subsists  according  to  affirmation,  is  of  things  circumscribed,  which 
possess  a  certain  character,  and  become  definite  through  quality  and 
form,  but  the  subject  to  forms  and  qualities  ought  to  be  entirely  void 
of  quality,  and  formless, — if  this  be  the  case,  a  thing  of  this  kind  will 
be,  says  Aristotle,  known  in  a  certain  respect  by  analogy  to  other  things  : 
for  as  brass  is  to  a  statue,  or  wood  to  a  bed,  or  that  which  is  formless, 
before  it  receives  form,  to  any  thing  els€5  artificial  which  possesses  form, 
so  in  physical  things  is  the  first  matter  to  essence  and  being.     But 
Aristotle  very  properly  takes  his  paradigm  from  things  artificial ;  since 
in  these  also  the  formless  precedes  according  to  time,  and  is  of  itself 
visible.     Essences  also  or  substd.nces  are  the  subjects  of  other  things, 
but  matter  is  the  subject  of  substance ;  and  hence  likewise  matter  is 
the  subject  to  all  other  things.     It  is,  however,  essentially  the  subject 
to  substance,  and  the  composite,  but  to  other  things  according  to  bo 
cident.     Hence  also  Aristotle  says,  **  Thus  it  subsists  with  respect  to 
tsubstance  and  this  particular  individual  thing,  viz.  to  the  composite, 
and  that  which  is  properly  substance ;  because  matter  is  not  yet  this 
particular  individual  thing,  though  it  is  more  so  than  privation.     It  is 
also  worth  while  to  observe,  that  Plato,  surveying  matter  according  to 
its  permanency,  rather  assigns  to  it  roS's  t<,  this  particular  individual 
things  as  he  evinces  in  the  formation  of  golden  vessels  :  and  also  when 
he  says,  **  In  which  each  of  these  appears  to  be  ingenerated/'     And 
again,  *'  that  alone  can  be  denominated,  whence  they  perish :  for  in 
these  passages,  he  uses  the  appellation  this,  and  this  particular  thing. 

But 
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But  Aristotle,  surveying  this  particular  individual  thing  according  to 
form,  imparts  the  term  it  to  forms;  but  after  the  term  this  particular 
individual  things  he  adds,  "  And  to  being  also,''  that  is,  to  aJl  things ;  of 
iK^hich  some  are  essences,  but  others  accidents ;  and  some  are  preceda- 
neously  ^  this  particular  individual  things  but  others  through  this  very 
term  itself. 

Plato  calls  this,  knowledge,  according  to  analogy,  spurious  reasoning, 
because  it  is  produced  not  according  to  the  affirmation  of  form,  but 
according  to  the  denudation  and  negation  of  forms :  and  the  reasoning 
power  sees  matter,  as  it  were,  with  shut  eyes ;  so  that  the  intellectual 
perception  of  it  is  not  intelligence,  but  rather  ignorance.  Hence  the 
phantasm  of  it  will  be  spurious,  and  not  genuine  :  for  as  we  know  things 
above  the  first  form,  not  according  to  formal  affirmation ;  but  learning 
from  the  nature  of  forms,  which  is  separate,  and  ought  to  have,  prior  to' 
itself,  the  united  and  the  one,  that  they  are  not  the  first  things,  we  know 
that  \frhich  is  above  form  by  a  negation  of  forms,  negation  not  simply 
hurling  us  to  its  indefinite  nature,  but  to  the  cause  of  form,  and  to 
that  which  is  established  above  formal  boundary  :  thus  also  surveying 
ultimate  forms,  which  are  images,  which  change  into  each  other,  and  on 
this  account  require  a  subject  capable  of  receiving  the  opposites  in  suo- 
cession,  we  arrive  at  the  conception  of  matter,  by  a  negation  of  forms, 
which  leads  us  into  the  receptacle  of  forms.  But  if,  while  investigating 
matter,  we  admit  it  to  be  some  particular  thing,  definitely  differing  from 
other  things,  we  shall  fall  upon  something  else,  and  not  on  matter :  for 
matter  has  not  any  relative  difference,  since  all  formal  difference  is 
quality :  so  that  the  knowledge  of  matter  is  rather  ignorance,  since  the 
things  which  are  changed  about  it,  being  the  last  of  forms,  receive  the 
last  sensible  knowledge.  Hence  Plato  says  that  matter  is  tangible 
with  insensibility,  signifying  by  this  its  resistance  not  according  to  affirm- 
ation ;  that  he  might  show  that  as  it  is  apprehended  by  a  spurious  rea- 
soning, so  likewise  by  a  spurious  sense.. 

But  Aristotle  derived  t\\e  term,  according  to  analogy^  from  the  Pylha- 
goric  Timajus;  as  did  also  Plato  the  expression,  apprehended  by  a  spuri- 
ous reasoning :   for  Tim^us,  in  his  book  on  the  Soul  of  the  Worlds  and 

Nature^ 


■I 
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Naturtf  says,  **  That  matter  is  conceived  by  a  spurious  reasoning,  and 
not  yet  by  a  direct  process,  but  according  to  analogy/* 

Since,  however,  some,  and  those  not  ignoble  philosophers,  say  that 
body  void  of  quality  is  the  first  matter,  both  according  to  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  as  among  the  ancients,  the  Stoics,  and  among  the  moderns,  Pe- 
ricles the  Lydian,  it  will  be  well  to  conisder  this  opinion :  for  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  first  introducing  matter  from  the  mutation  of  thing»  which 
are  changed,  were  of  opinion  that  the  qualities  of  the  elements  are  the 
hot  and  the  cold,  the  moist  and  the  dry  ;  but  these  having  a  common 
subject  body,  are  changed  about  it,  so  that  the  first  matter  will  be 
body.  Farther  still:  if  there  were  any  other  subject  to  body,  since  ge- 
nerations are  from  contraries,  it  would  be  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  subject  to  body,  in  order  that  opposites  may  be  changed  about 
the  common  subject.  Again,  that  which  abides  in  all  mutation  we  say 
is  matter  ;  but  body  void  of  quality  abides  ;  for  there  is  not  any  thing 
into  which  body  can  be  corrupted.  But  that  Plato  says  that  matter  is 
the  proximate  subject  to  the  qualities  of  the  four  elements,  and  this  is 
body  void  of  quality,  is  evident  from  the  following  words ;  "  The  nurse 
of  generation  moist  and  fiery,  and  receiving  the  forms  of  earth  and  air/' 
And  again,  "  when  the  demiurgus  began  to  adorn  the  universe,  he  first 
of  all  figured  with  forms  and  numbers,  fire  and  earth,  water  and  air, 
which  possessed,  indeed,  certain  traces  of  the  true  elements,  but  were 
in  every  respect  so  constituted  as  it  becomes  any  thing  to  be  from  which 
Deity  is  absent.'*  If,  therefore,  the  demiurgus  has  inserted,  in  matter, 
the  first  forms  of  the  elements,  and  the  common  subject  of  these  is  body 
without  quality,  matter  will  be  this.  According  to  Aristotle,  also,  matter 
appears  to  be  body  without  quality,  and  the  first  subject :  for  if  body, 
like  some  one  of  other  forms,  accedes  to,  and  departs  from  matter,  cer- 
tainly prior  to  its  acceding,  and  after  its  departing  from  matter,  there 
will  be  a  privation  of  body  about  matter,  which  is  the  incorporeal ;  and 
there  will  be  a  certain  physical  incorporeal  essence,  which  was  not  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle,  who  every  where  clearly  asserts,  that  physical 
things  are  bodies,  and  that  they  subsist  about  bodies. 

That  Plato^  however,  was  not  of  opinion  that  body  is  the  first  subject 

which 
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which  we  call  matter,  will  be  evideDt  from  this,  that  superficies  accord- 
ing to  him  are  preassumed  as  the  elements  of  body,  which  superficies 
have  a  more  principal  subsistence  than  bodies.  He  thus  writes,  there- 
fore, in  the  Tim-aus :  ^^  In  the  first  place,  that  fire  aqd  water,  air  and 
earth,  are  bodies,  is  evident  to  every  one ;  but  every  form  of  body  also 
possesses  depth ;  and  there  is  every  necessity  that  superficies  should  by 
nature  comprehend  depth/'  In  the  next  place,  body,  according  to  Plato, 
possesses  a  triple  interval;  for  this  is  signified  by  its  possessing  depth. 
But  a  thing  of  this  kind  has  number  co-essentialized  with  it,  and  figures^ 
and  especially  if  all  body  is  finite,  as  it  appeared  to  be  both  to  Platoand 
Aristotle.  Matter,  however,  says  he,  has  of  itself  none  of  these;  but 
when  it  participates  of  forms,  then  it  is  figured  with  forms  and  numbers. 
That  Aristotle,  also,  was  not  of  opinion  that  the  first  subject  is  body,  he 
clearly  evinces,  when  he  says,  ^^  There  is  the  same  matter  of  a  large  and 
a  small  body  :"  for  the  matter  of  body  will  not  be  body;  and  that  which 
is  the  same  subject  both  to  the  great  and  the  small,  will  neither  be  great 
nor  small.  But  body,  and  especially  that  which  is  finite,  is  of  a  certain 
dimension.;  and  the  same  body  will  not  be  of  itself,  at  the  same  time, 
great  and  small.  In  short,  body  is  comprehended  by  reason,  and  is 
affirmatively  known  ;  but  matter,  according  to  Plato,  is  comprehended 
by  a  spurious  reason,  and  according  to  Aristotle,  and  prior  to  him  the 
Pythagoric  Timeeus,  by  analogy  alone.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore, 
for  the  first  matter  to  be  body.  Again,  in  the  fourth  book  of  these 
Physics,  Aristotle  is  of  opinion  that  matter  is  certain  indefinite  interval 
of  magnitude,  bounded  by  formal  magnitudcv  He  says,  therefore, 
^  So  that  place  may  appear  to  be  the  species  and  form  of  every  thing, 
by  which  magnitude,  and  the  matter  of  magnitude,  are  bounded :''  for 
after  having  mentioned  magnitude,  since  magnitude  also  is  formal,  he 
adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  ^'  and  the  matter  of  magnitude.^' 

Again :  to  him  also  who  considers  the  problem  by  itself,  it  will 
appear  to  be  impossible  that  the  first  matter  should  be  body  void  of 
quality,  as  also  Plotinus  has  shown  :  for  if  no  physical  form  is  essenti- 
ally inherent  in  matter,  which  is  the  subject  to  all  physical  forms,  it  is 
evident  that  neither  figure  nor  magnitude  will  be  inherent  in  it;  for 
these  are  forms.     And  it  will  be  invested  with  figure  and  magnitude, 

K  if 
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if  it  is  body  ;  so  that  it  will  no  longer  be  any  thing  simple,  but  a 
composite  from  matter  and  form.     Matter,  however,  is  simple.     So 
that  you  may  syllogize  as  follows :  matter  neither  possesses  of  itself 
magnitude,  nor  figure,   nor  number*     Body  possesses  of  itself  mag<> 
nitude,  figure,  and  number.     Matter,  therefore,  is  not  body.     Again, 
matter  is  not  a  composite  from  matter  and   form  ;  body  is  a  com*" 
pbsite  from  matter  and  form.     Matter,  therefore,   is  not  body.     Fur* 
ther  still :   if  matter   is   body,    it  will  have   a   certain   proper  mag- 
nitude;  and  the  demiurgus  will   no  longer  have  produced  all  forms 
from   himself,   according  to  his  own  will ;  nor  nature,  according  to 
demiurgic   reasons,   in   herself,    but  she   will   necessarily   be   subser-- 
vient  to  the  magnitude  of  matter*    Again,  if  matter  has  magnitude 
it  will  also  have  figure  in  the  definition  of  it.    This,  therefore,   is  not 
only  absurd,  becsiuse  figure  is  form  and  quality,  but  because  matter 
will  be  unadapted  to   receive  every  figure,  in  consequence  of  being 
Vanquished  by  one   certain  definite  figure.     Further  still:    the  form 
which  proceeds  into  matter,  brings  with  it  every  thing  appropriate ; 
so   that  it  also  brings  with   it  magnitude,    for  there  is   one  roagni* 
tude  of  a  man,  and  another  of  a  bird,  and  of  such  a  particular  bird. 
Neither  magnitude,  therefore,  nor  quantity,  will  be  the  property  of 
matter;   and,  hence,  matter   will  not  be   body.     Again,  if  matter  is 
body,  it  will  be  a  certain  quantum,  and  endued  Avith  magnitude ;  but 
a  quantum  is  one  thing,  and  quantity  another;  and  that  which  is  en* 
dued  with   magnitude  is  different  from  magnitude  itself:   and  incor- 
poreal forms  are  simple,  but  the  participants  of  these  are  composites. 
If,  therefore,  matter  is  body,  it  will  be  something  composite,  and  not 
simple,  nor  an  element.     But  if  these  things  are  absurd,  we  must  say, 
that  quantity,  being  received  by  matter,  imparts  magnitude,  which, 
prior  to  this,  was  not  inherent  in  matter;  just  as  quality,  being  partici*- 
pated,  makes  that  to  be  quale^  which  before  was  void  of  quality.     Fiar- 
ther  still :  body  consists  from  genus  and  differences ;  for  it  is  an  essence 
with  a  triple  interval ;  but  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  form  and  not  matter. 
Again,  body  is  divided  contrary  to  incorporeal  qualities;  but  matter, 
subsists  similarly  with  respect  to  all  things.     Body  also  is  defined  by 
certain  intervals ;  but  matter  is  perfectly  indefinite. 

Such, 
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Such,  then,  being  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
subject  to  forms  ought  not  to  be  form ;  on  which  account,  if  body  is^ 
form,  it  will  not  be  body.  However^  that  the  nature  which  subsists  in 
common  in  all  things  physical  and  sensible,  so  far  as  tliey  are  such» 
ought  to  be  matter,  is,  I  thinks  among  things  manifest.  But  it  is 
common  to  all  these,  to  be  extended  into  bulk  and  intervaL  Hence 
the  science  concerning  nature,  as  Aristotle  says,  is  conversant  with 
bodies  and  magnitudes,  and  the  properties  of  these.  May  we  not, 
therefore^  adnjit  that  body  is  twofold,  one  kind,  as  subsisting  accord^ 
ing  to  form  and  reason,  and  as  defined  by  certain  intervals ;  but  another 
as  characterized  by  intensions  and  remissions,  and  an  indefiniteness  of 
an  incorporeal,  impartible,  and  intelligible  nature;  this  not  being 
formally  defined  by  three  intervals,  but  entirely  remitted  and  dissipatedt 
and  on  all  sides  flowing  firom  being  into  non«-being.  Such  an  interval 
as  this,  we  must,  perhaps,  admit  matter  to  be,  and  not  corporeal  form^ 
which  now  measures  and  bounda  the  infinite  and  indefinite  .nature  of 
such  an  interval  as  this,  and  which  stops  it  in  its  flight  from  being. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  know,  that  if,  is  proper  matter  should  be  that 
by  which  things  hiaterial  differ  from  siich  aa  are  immaterial.  But  they 
differ  by  bulk,  interval,  division,  and  things  of  this,  kind,  and  not  by 
things  which  are  defined  according  to  measure,  but  by  things  void  of 
measure  and  indefinite,  and  \^hich  are  capable  of  being  bounded  by 
formal  measures.  The  Pythagoreans  appear  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  that  had  this  suspicionid  concerning  matter;  but  aiier  tiiem 
Plato,  as  Moderatus  alsK>^  informs  us;  for  he,  conformably  to.  the 
PythagCH^eans,  evinced  that  th^  first  one  is  above  being,  and  all  essence ; 
but  he  says  that  forms  are  the  second  one,  which  is  true  being  and  the 
intelligible;  JEtnd  that  the  third  one^  which  is  psychical,  or  belonging  to 
soul,  participates  of  the  one,  and  of  forms.  He  adds^  that  the  la^t 
nature  from  this,  and  which  is  the  nature  of  sensibles,  does  not  partici** 

•  Simplichis  here  in  speakbg  of  matter,  very  properly  uses  the  word  immia^  susfncioMi  for  oul* 
knowledge  of  matter  is  a  spurkui  knowledge. 
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pate,  but  is  adorned  according  to  a  representation  of  them,  matter 
which  is  in  them  being  the  shadow  of  the  non-being  which  is  primarily 
in  quantity,  or  rather  depending  on  and  proceeding  from  it.     Porphyry 
also,  in  his  second   book   *  On  Matter/  after  adding  the  opinion  of 
Moderatus,   observes,   "  That  monadic  reason  being  willing,  as  Plato 
somewhere  says,  to  give  subsistence  to  the  generation  of  things  from 
itself,  separated  quantity  according  to  a  privation  of  itself^  depriving 
it  of  all  the  reasons  and  forms  which  it  contains  in  itself.    This  quantity 
he  calls  formless,  indivisible,  and  unfigured,  but  teceiving  form,  figure, 
division,   quantity,   and  every  thing  of  this  kind.     Plato,   too,  says 
Porphyry,   seems  to  have  predicated  many  names  of  this  quantity, 
calling  it  the  universal  recipient,  formless,  invisible,  that  it  receives  an 
efflux  of  the  intelligible,   and  is  scarcely  to  be  apprehended  by  a 
spurious  reason.     Porphyry  adds,  that  quantity  itself,  and  this  form 
which  is  conceived  according  to  a  privation  of  monadic  reason,  compre* 
bending  in  itself  the   productive   principles  of  every  thing  in   the 
universe,  are  the  paradigms  of  the  matter  of  bodies,  which,  says  he, 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Plato  call  quantum^  not  quantum  as  form,  but 
as  subsisting  according  to  privation,  dissolution,  extension,  and  separa* 
tion,  and  through  di  mutation  from  being.     Hence,  also,  matter  appears 
to  be  evil,  as  flying  from  tJie  good.    It  is,  however,  comprehended  by 
the  good,  and  is  not  permitted  to  depart  from  its  boundaries,  extension 
receiving  the  reason  of  formal  magnitude,^  and  being  defined  by  it,  but 
divulsion  becoming  specifically  distinguished  by  arithmetical  separa-* 
tioD.^'     According  to  this  reasoning,  therefore,  matter  is  nothing  else 
than  the  mutation  of  sensibles^  with  respect  to  intelligibles,  deviating 
from  thence,  and  carried  downwards  to  non-being :  for,  that  the  proper 
bulk  of  sensibles  is  one  thing,  formal  magnitude  another^  the  divulsion 
of  sensible   forms  another,    and  arithmetical  separation  another,   is 
evident  from  -these  being  reasons,   and  forms  without  interval  and 
impartible:  for  the  reason  of  tricubital  magnitude^  and  also  that  1of 
the  triad,  are  without  interval,  impartible,  and  incorporeal.     Those 
things,  indeed,  which  are  the  properties  of  sen&iblea  are,  irrational, 

corporeally 
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corporeal,  distributed  into  parts,  and  passing  into  bulk  and  divulsion, 
through  an  ultimate  progression  into  generation,  that  is  to  say,  into 
matter ;  for  matter  is  always  truly  the  last  sediment:  on  which  account 
also  the  Egyptians  call  the  dregs  of  the  first  life,  which  they  symboli* 
cally  denominate  water,  matter,  being  as  it  were  a  certain  mire.  And 
matter  is,  as  it  were,  the  receptacle  of  generated  and  sensible  natures, 
not  subsisting  as  any  definite  form,  but  as  the  state  or  condition  of 
subsistence ;  just  as  the  impartible,  the  immaterial,  true  being,  and 
things  of  this  kind,  are  the  constitution  of  an  intelligible  nature :  all 
forms,  indeed,  subsisting  both  here  and  there;  but  here,  indeed, 
materially,  and  there  immaterially;  viz.  there  impartibly  and  truly, 
but  here  partibly  and  shadowy.  Hence,  every  form  is  here  distributed 
according  to  material  interval. 

But  how  do  these  things  accord  with  Aristotle  and  Plato,  who  are 
of  opinion  that  matter  is  a  certain  subject  to  contrariety  ?  Or  may  we 
not  say  that  the  assertions  of  others,  concerning  matter,  tend  in  reality 
to  an  ultimate  body :  for  there  is  not  any  thing  opposed  to  body,  and 
thus  it  will  be  unbegotten  and  incorruptible,  not  only  body  celestial, 
but  also  that  which  is  sublunary.  But  the  conception  j,ust  now  men- 
tioned, preserves  also  the  corporeal  interval  of  sublunary  natures, 
together  with  extended  form ;  as,  for  instance^  with  that  of  man  or 
horse.  Or  shall  we  say  that  when  what  is  generated  is  essence,  muta- 
tion also  is  produced  about  material  vicissitude^  which  always  remains  ; 
for  accidents  are  changed  about  essences;  but  essences  about  the 
quantum^  above-mentioned,  of  the  Pythagoreans ;  either  according  to 
privation,  or  about  the  mutation  from  being,  vi^.  about  interval  and 
material  bulk :  for  air  is  generated  from  water,  the  qualities  not  only 
being  changed,  but  also  formal  magnitude ;  since  the  magnitude  on 
each  side  is  different^  Nor  is  the  less  a  part  of  the  greater,  but  each 
is  a  definite  form,  although  material  interval  remains  in  both :  for  both 
are  similarly  material ;  and  are  similarly  divisible,  sensible,  and  with- 
out difFerencQ  according  to  matter :  for  differences  are  surveyed  accord- 
ing to  forms.  But  that  Aristotle  had  such  a  conception  concerning. 
inatter»  ?tccordjng  to  interval,  and  an  indefinitQ  quantum,  is  evident 

fronx 
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from  what  he  says  in  the  4th  book  of  this  work :  for  he  there  says, 
"  That  by  which  place  appears  to  be  the  interval  of  magnitude,  by 
this  it  appears  to  be  matter  :*'  for  this  is  different  from  magnitude ; 
and  this  is  comprehended  by  form,  and  is  bounded,  as  it  were,  by 
superficies  and  end*  But  matter  and  the  indefinite  are  of  this  kind. 
Those,  however,  who  think  fit  to  conceive  of  matter  according  to 
being,  which  is  worse  than  forms,  or  according  to  the  one  which  is  the 
ultimate  echo  of  the  first  one,  do  not  in  my  opinion  conceive  rightly: 
for  being,  when  it  is  surveyed  as  nothing  else  than  one  and  being,  is 
properly  and  primarily  that  which  it  is  said  to  be.  But  matter  is  the 
last  thing,  and  is  a  departure  from  bein^,  and  much  more  from  the 
one,  and  subsists  in  a  mutation  and  deviation  from  being;  since, 
through  the  prolific  power  of  being,  it  is  necessary  that  a  representa^ 
tion  of  being  should  have  a  subsistence. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  evident,  as  Simplicius  well  observes, 
that  privation  is  not  a  certain  nature,  according  to  Aristotle,  but 
absence  in  the  subject  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  receive  form. 
Hence,  when  privation  is  said  to  be  an  accident  to  matter,  it  is  not  so 
said  as  if  it  were  form^  but  jmt  as  it  happens  to  any  ode  not  to  be  in 
the  forum. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  next  dogma  of  principal  importance  in  the  physiology  of  Aris^ 
totle,  is  that  concerning  nature,  a  word  but  little  used  in  mod^rA 
philosophy,  and  the  accurate  definition  of  which  is  at  present  utterly 
unknown.  That  the  reader,  therefore,  may  see,  how  admhrably  Aris- 
totle has  penetrated  into  the  very  essence  of  nature,  and  that  he  was 
deservedly  called  by  the  ancients  the  daman  of  nature^  I  shall  cite  what 
he  says  on  this  subject,  and  subjoin  the  excellent  commentary  of  the 
most  acute  and  accurate  Simplicius. 

Aristotle  then  begins  the  2nd  Book  of  his  Physics  as  follows: 

«  Of 
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"  Of  beings,  some  subsist  from  nature  *,  but  others  through  other 
causes :  from  nature,  indeed,  animals  subsist  and  their  parts,  together 
with  plants  and  simple  bodies,  such  as  earth  and  fire,  air  and  water: 

for, 

>  Aristode,  says  Simplicius  in  the  preceding  book,  having  discovered  the  first  elementary  prin* 
ciples  of  natural  things,  and  having  shown  that  generations  are  from  contraries,  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  are  form  and  privation ;  and  having  also  demonstrated  concerning  matter,  that  it 
is  the  subject  to  contraries,  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  composite,  is  unb^;otttn  and  incormptihle, 
and  such  other  particulars  as  it  belongs  to  a  physiologist  to  assert  of  it  i  in  the  present  book  speaks 
concerning  nature,  since  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  now  discourse  about  the  formal  and  pro* 
ducing  cause :  for,  consequent  to  what  had  been  said  in  the  preceding  book,  it  became  necessary 
to  speak  concerning  the  elementary  formal  principle,  and  thus  to  pass  on  to  the  producing  and 
final  cause,  nnce  form  subsists  in  the  composite  as  an  element,  and  is  considered  as  a  producing 
ca^se,  both  according  to  nature  and  definition. 

In  the  second  place,  since  some  say  that  nature  is  form,  and  others  that  it  is  matter,  and  those 
speak  more  properly  who  assert  that  it  is  form,   the  speculation  of  nature  is  necessarily  pre* 
assumed,  in  order  to  the  distinction  between  form  and  matter.     And  in  the  third  place,  matter, 
since  it  is  the  subject  both  to  tUngs  artificial  and  natural,  possesses  the  same  theory ;  but  with- 
respect  to  form,  the  artificial  has  every  principle  of  motion  externally,  but  the  natural  intemaUyv 
Hence  it  is  necessary  that  he  who  intends  to  speak  about  natural  form,  should,  in  the  first  place, 
distinguish  things  which  have  a  natural  fi;x>m  those  which  have  not  a  natiual  subsistence.    Besides, 
a  discourse  concerning  nature  is  appropriate  in  this  place :  for  in  the  first  book  he  investigates  all 
the  common  principles  of  mutation*     Hence,  he  also  considers  the  exemplars  of  artificial  muta- 
tions, viz.  that  which  is  musical,  and  that  which  is  void  of  music ;  but  here,  separating  things 
which  subsist  by  nature  firom  things  which  have  not  a  natural  subsistence,  he  speaks  concerning 
natural  things,  and  omits  such  as  are  artificial.     Hence,  he  necessarily  speaks  concerning  nature,, 
and  things  which  subsist  by  and  according  to  nature ;  first  separating  them  firom  things  which  do 
not  subsist  by  nature:  for,  at  the  end  of  the  first  book,  he  announces  that  he  AaXL  next  speak 
concerning  natural  and  comiptiUe  forms.     In  shoit,  a  knowledge  of  nature,  of  that  which 
subsists  by,  according  to,  and  possesses  nature,  what  each  of  these  is,  and  in  what  they  differ^ 
firom  each  other,  is  necessary  to  him  who  discourses  on  Physics*    But  a  knowledge  of  nature 
precedes  all  these.    Hence,  he  first  teaches  us  omceming  it ;  not  thinking  it  worth  wlnle  to 
investigate  if  it  is,  because  its  subsistence  is  clear;  but  he  demonstrates  what  nature  is,  and>. 
together  with  this,  demonstrates  also  that  it  is.     And  since  both  the  mathematician  and  the  phy- 
sician are  conversant  with  things  which  are  governed  by  nature,  the  physiologist  also  shows  the 
difference  of  these  with  respect  to  each  other,  in  the  meantime  unfolding  things  pertaining  to 
causes,  viz.  in  how  many  ways  they  are  predicated,  and  adducing  instances  according  to  each 
signification.     Since,  also,  some  assert  that  chance  and  fortune  are  causes,  as  those  who  say  that 
any  thing  is  produced  firom  theso }  and  others  Qontend  that  good  and  evil  are  principles,  asserting 

at 
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foTf  we  say  that  these,  and  things  of  this  kind,  subsist  from  nature. 
But  all  the  things  we  have  enumerated,  appear  to  differ  from  those 
which  do  not  consist  from  nature :  for,  all  such  things  as  subsist  from 
nature,  appear  to  contain  in  themselves  a  principle  of  motion  and 
permanency «;  some  according  to  place,  others  according  to  increase 
and  diminution  ;  and  others  according  to  change  in  quality  ^  But  a 
bed,  a  garment,  and  any  thing  else  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  they  obtain 
these  appellations,  and  so  far  as  they  are  produced  by  art,  have  no 
innate  impulse  of  mutation.  So  far,  however,  as  it  happens  to  them 
to  be  stony  or  earthy,  ot-  mingled  from  these,  so  far  they  possess  this 
impulse:  nature  being  as  it  were  a  certain  principle  and  cause  of 
motion  and  rest,  to  that  in  which  it  is  primarily  inherent,  essentially, 
and  not  according  to  accident.  I  say,  not  according  to  accident, 
because  a  man  may  be  the  cause  of  health  to  himself,  in  consequence 
of  being  a  physician ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he  possesses  medicine, 
not  so  far  as  he  is  made  well ;  but  it  happens  that  the  same  person  is  a 
physician,  and  acquires  health.  Hence,  these  are  sometimes  separated 
from  each  other.  In  a  similar  manner  every  thing  else,  which  is  made» 
subsists ;  for  none  of  them  contains  in  itself  the  principle  of  making ; 
but  some  of  them  have  this  principle  in  other  things,  and  external  to 
themselves,  as  a  house,  and  every  thing  else  which  is  made  by  the 
hand;   and  others  have  it  in  themselves,  indeed,  yet  not  essentially, 

at  the  same  time,  that  their  separation  Into  contraries  is  from  fortone  or  chance ;  hence,  also,  h« 
distinctly  treats  of  fortune  and  chance,  elegantly  confuting  the  opinions  of  those  prior  to  him, 
because  though  they  considered  these  as  causes,  yet  they  said  nothing  about  them.  Simplicius 
also  well  observes  that  Aristotle  employs,  in  this  book,  a  clearer  doctrine,  since  it  is  easier  to 
understand  him,  here,  both  in  the  order  of  the  problems,  and  in  his  diction* 

*  The  word  used  by  Aristotle  here  is  ra^tg,  which  I  have  translated  permanency,  and  not  rest  / 
for  the  proper  word  for  rest  is  v^Bfjua  i  and  Simplicius  observes  that  not  every  raaig  is  nfifua,  but 
that  only  which  is  after  motion.  This  word  is  employed  also  by  Plato,  in  the  Sophista,  to  ex* 
press  one  of  the  five  genera  of  being,  viz.  essence,  permanency^  {roffii)  motion^  sameness,  diffet'-' 
ence,  in  which  place  it  evidently  does  not  signify  rest4 

3  As  water,  when  attenuated  and  heated. 

viz. 
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viz.  such  things  as  are  causes  to  themselves  from  accident*.  Such, 
therefore,  is  nature.     But  those  things  possess  nature,  which  contain,  a 

principle 

^  Aristotle,  says  Simplicius,  properly  calls  ofiiny  here,  an  internal  principle  of  motion ;  but 
some,  says  he,  write  afx^t  principle,  instead  of  offiwt :  for  natural  things  have  the  cause  of  motion 
in  themselves,  but  artificial  things  externally ;  since  they  neither  contain  in  themselves  the  artist, 
nor  art:  for  a  clod  of  earth  is  carried  downwards,  without  being  externally  moved;  but  a  bed 
derives  its  form  externally.  In  like  manner  permanency  to  a  clod  of  earth,  when  it  has  arrived 
at  its  wholeness,  is  internally  derived ;  but  permanency  to  the  configuration  of  the  bed,  is  de« 
rived  externally  from  the  artist.  And  both  in  things  which  subsist  according  to  nature,  and  in 
those  which  subsist  according  to  art,  whence  motion,  thence  permanency  is  derived ;  for  of 
things  which  are  naturally  moved  according  to  place,  and  also  according  to  increase,  and  change 
in  quality,  some  having  arrived  at  their  proper  place,  others  at  their  proper  magnitude,  and  others, 
at  their  proper  form,  naturally  stop.  And  neither  are  they  changed  to  infinity,  nor  b  the  came 
of  their  permanency  external  to  them,  but  from  themselves.  A  bed,  however,  a  garment,  and 
in  short,  artificial  things,  so  far  as  they  are  artificial,  possess  the  principle  of  motion  and  perma- 
nency externally ;  nevertheless,  so  far  as  a  natural  body  is  the  subject  to  each  of  these,  and  is 
either  wood,  or  wool,  or  some  other  simple  or  mixed  body,  so  far  these  also  contsun  in  themselves 
the  principle  of  motion  and  permanency.  If,  therefore,  all  natural  things  possess  this  in  them* 
selye^  but  things  artificial,  so  far  as  artificial,  do  not,  but,  so  far  as  they  are  natural,  also  possess 
these,  this  will  be  the  peculiarity  of  natural  things,  so  ^  as  natural,  to  possess  in  themselves  the 
principle  of  motion.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  nature  is  nothing  else  than  the  principle  of 
motion  and  permanency,  in  that  in  which  it  is  primarily  inherent,  essentially,  and  not  according  to 
accident* 

But  the  words,  in  which  it  is  primarily  inherent,  essentially,  and  not  according  to  accident,  are 
added  very  necessarily :  for  a  bed  has  the  principle  of  motion  and  rest  in  itself,  and  when  un- 
supported is  carried  downwards ;  yet  so  ^  as  a  bed,  it  is  not  called  natural,  nor  is  it  said  to 
possess  nature ;  because  the  principle  of  motion  does  not  belong  to  the  bed,  but  to  the  wood,  and 
through  it  to  the  bed  also.  The  addition,  therefore,  of  the  word  primarily  is  necessary ;  and 
that  the  words  essentially,  and  not  according  to  accident,  are  necessarily  assumed,  Aristotle  him- 
self insinuates ;  for  it  is  necessary,  if  that  which  is  natural  is  to  be,  that  it  should  contain  in  itself, 
so  £u*  as  it  is,  the  principle  of  motion;  for  instance,  for  earth  so  far  as  earth,  a  tendency  down« 
ward,  b  to  have  a  nature.    Nevertheless,  if  a  physician,  being  diseased,  should  heal  himself,  he  ' 

would  be  healed  from  himself,  for  he  would  possess  in  himself  the  principle  of  motion,  yet  not 

essentially  but  from  accident :  for  a  physician  is  not  healed  from  himself  so  far  as  he  is  a  physi*  4 

cian,  but  so  far  as  he  is  diseased ',  since  he  heals,  indeed,  so  far  as  he  is  a  physician,  but  is  heale4 
so  far  as  he  is  diseased.  And  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a  physician,  and  another  to  be  diseased ;  hence, 
also,  they  are  separated  from  each  other ;  for  neither  is  every  physician  diseased,  nor  is  everyone 
who  is  diseased  a  physician.  So  that  the  physician  who  is  healed  from  himself,  does  not  heal 
himself  ^0  far  as  he  is  diseased,  but  so  far  as  he  is  a  physician ;  and  according  to  this,  he  has 

L  *  from 
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principle  of  this  kind.  And  all  these  are  essences  or  substances;  for 
nature  is  always  a  certain  subject^  and  is  in  a  subject.  These  things, 
too,  are  said  to  subsist  according  to  nature^  and  such  as  are  essentially 
inherent  in  these.     Thus,  for  instance,  fire  tends  upwards,  according  to 

from  iumself  the  principle  of  motioa:  for  if  he  had  this  principle^  so  far  as  he  is  diseased,  every 
one  who  is  diseased  would  heal  himself;  since  he  is  healed,  so  far  as  he  is  diseased.  But  he  pos- 
sesses the  principle  of  motion,  and  of  being  healed,  from  himself,  not  so  far  as  he  is  diseased. 
But  Aristotle  beautifully  renders  the  term,  according  to  accident,  manifest,  by  saying,  *•  Hence 
they  are  sometimes  separated  from  each  other."  For  that  which  is  essentially  inherent  in  any 
thing' is  inseparable  from  that  thing;  but  that  which  may  be  separated  is  not  essentially,  but 
accidently  inherent.  ;  y^  f 

But  the  term  primarily  difiers  from  the  term  essentially :  for  not  every  thing  which  is  essentially 
is  primarily y  nor  every  thing  which  is  primarily  is  essentially :  for  when  one  thing  is  essentially 
inherent  in  another,  and  that  again  in  some  other  third  thing,  then  the  first  is  essentially  inherent 
in  the  third,  but  not  primarily.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  equality  of  three  angles  to  two  right,  is 
essentially  inherent  in  a  triangle,  so  far  as  it  is  a  triangle.  Triangle  also  is  essentially  inherent  in 
the  isosceles :  and,  hence,  the  possession  of  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  is  essentially  inherent 
in  the  isosceles ;  for  so  far  as  it  is  isosceles,  it  is  a  triangle ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  a  triangle,  it  has  angles 
equal  to  two  right.  The  being  a  triangle  also,  and  the  possession  of  angles  equal  to  two  right,  are 
inseparable  from  the  isosceles ;  yet  the  having  an^es  equal  to  two  right,  is  not  primarily  in  the 
isosceles,  but  is  through  triangle  as  a  medium.  Again,  whiteness  b  primarily  inherent  in  super- 
ficies, and  virtue  in  the  soul ;  for  it  is  not  through  any  other  medium.  These,  however,  are  not 
inherent  essentially ;  for  they  do  not  give  completion  to  the  essence  of  their  subjects,  nor  are  they 
assumed  in  the  definition  of  them.  Whitness,  too,  may  be  separated  firom  superficies,  and  virtue 
from  the  soul.  But  sometimes  both  these  concur  in  the  same  thing,  when  they  give  completion 
to  essence,  and  are  inherent  without  a  medium.  Thus  reason  may  be  said  to  be  inherent  in  mas 
essentially  and  primarily  s  and  the  possession  of  anglies  equal  to  two  right,  in  a  triangle ;  and  a 
triangle  in  isosceles.  But  if  a  ship  has  in  itself  that  which  moves  it,  vir.  the  pilot,  yet  it  does 
not  possess  this  essentially  ^  for  neither  does  the  pilot  give  completion  to  its  nature ;  since,  if  he 
did,  every  ship,  immediately  on  being  a  ship,  would  not  be  in  want  of  that  which  moves  it  ex- 
ternally, nor  would  the  pilot  be  separate  from  it :  since  nothing  which  is  essentially  inherent  in 
any  thing,  can,  while  that  thing  is  preserved,  be  separated  from  it.  And  though  the  pilot  in 
moving  the  ship  moves  himself,  yet  he  does  not  move  himself  either  essentially  or  primarily. 

Simplicius  adds,  the  great  Syrianus  observes  that  the  definition  of  nature  here  given  is  nearly 
adapted  to  all  the  significations  of  nature,  when  appropriately  assumed  in  each  ^  for,  as  the  word 
nature  is  homonymously  predicated  of  matter  and  form,  and  of  that  which  is  as  it  were  a  germi- 
nation ;  thus  also  the  present  definition  must  be  directly  understood  of  that  which  is  properly 
called  nature,  but  according  to  analogy,  of  other  principles ;  for  other  natures  are  also  principles 
of  motion,  but  not  after  the  same  manner. 

nature; 
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nature ;  for  this  property  is  not  nature,  nor  does  it  possess  nature,  but 
is  by  nature,  and  according  to  nature.  What  nature,  therefore,  is, 
has  been  said,  and  also  what  a  subsistence  is,  by  and  according  to 
nature  5. 

But  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  nature  is,  would  be  ridiculous ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  there  are  many  beings  of  this  kind ;  and  to  de* 
monstrate  things  apparent  through  sudi  as  are  unapparent,  is  the 
province  of  one  who  is  incapable  of  judging  what  is  essentially,  and 
what  is  not  essentially  known.  That  some,  however,  may  be  thus 
a:fFected,  is  not  immanifcst :  for  one  who  was  blind  from  his  birth  may 
reason  about  colours  c.    So  that  men  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  dis* 


^  Ay&Y  thing  wUch  po^sf^sses  nature  is  essence  or  substance,  because  it  possesses  a  certain 
subject,   and  is  in  a  subject,  or,  in  other  words,   it  is  matter  and  form,  which  are  properly 
sensible  essence,     fiut  a  subsistence  accbrding  to  nature  b  more  extended  than  the  posses- 
sion of  nature ;  for  things  which  possess  nature  are  said  to  be  according  to  nature,  as  being 
charactenzed  according  to  the  nature  which  b  in  them,  and  being  that  which  they  are  said  to 
be.    Not  only,  however,  these  things  are  said  to  b6  ^tccorditig  to  naturje,  but  such  also  as  are' 
essentially  inherent  in  these ;  for  fire  possesses  nature  in  itself,  having  a  principle  and  cause  of 
motion  upwards.     But  a  tendency  upwards  b  according  to  nature,  and  by  nature  to  fire,  which 
tendency  upwards  b  no  logger  the  possession  of  nature,  nor  b  thb  nature :  for,  neither  b  it  es- 
sence, but  power  and  energy,  subsisting  in  fire  according  to  the  reason  oi  nature,  and  b  thus  said 
to  be  according  to  nattilre.    The  same  also  b  said  to  be  by  nature :  for,  thi-ough  its  own  nature, 
and  being  thus  natturally  adapted,  it  possesses  such  a  power  and  energy*     And  to  fire,  indeed,  a 
tendency  upwards  is  both  by  nature  and  according  to  nature  tjetiyis  not  the  same  as  according 
to  nature,  but  the  former  b  more  extended  than  the  latter  i  for  we  say  that  things  according  to  are 
hf  nature,  possessing  their  proper  perfection.     But  there  are  some  things  by  ndture,  as  things  which 
are  produced  ^cording  to  the  energy  oJF  nature,  and  yet  are  not  according  to  nature,  such  as  mu- 
tilation fi-om  biith,  and,  in  short,  things  which  consist  in  privation :  for  these  are  such  from  natu- 
ral adaptation  i  because  privation  b  absence  in  that  which  b  naturally  adapted  to  receive.    And  a 
subsistence  fy  nature  may  be  asserted  of  every  thing  which  b  consequent  and  happens  to  a  na* 
tural  essence,  so  far  as  it  b  such ;  as  to  be  coloured  and  to  be  diseased  happen  to  body.    But  a  sub- 
sistence according  to  nature,  b  alone  asserted  of  that  which  happens  according  to  the  will  of  nature. 
Hence  We  say  that  to  be  well  b  dccoriing  to  nature,  but  that  to  be  diseased  b  present  by  nature, 
being  contrary  to  nature.    When,  therefor,  Aristotle  uses  the  term  *y  and  according  to  nature, 
he  does  not  say  that  these  are  the  same,  but  that  a  tendency  upwards Js  hy  and  according  to  nature, 
to  fire. 


^  From  what  he  has  heard  about  colours* 
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course  about  names,  but  understand  nothing  of  the  subject  of  their 
discourse.  But  to  some,  nature,  and  the  essence  of  things  which  sub- 
sist from  nature,  appear  to  be  that  which  is  first  inherent  in  every 
thing,  and  which  is  essentially  destitute  of  order  and  ornament.  Thus, 
for  instance,  wood  is  the  nature  of  a  bed,  and  brass  of  a  statue;  of 
which,  according  to  Antiphon,  this  is  a  token,  that  if  some  one  should 
bury  a  bed,  and  the  rottenness  should  receive  a  germinating  power,  a 
bed  would  not  be  generated,  but  wood  ;  as  if  the  disposition  which  is 
according  to  rythm^  and  art,  were  inherent  from  accident,  but  the  es- 
sence that  which  remains,  and  which  to  these  things  is  continually 
passive^  If  also  each  pf  these  is  affected  after  the  very  same  manner, 
towards  something  else — as,  for  instance,  brass  and  gold  towards  water, 
but  bones  and  wood  towards  earth,  and  in  like  manner  any  thing  else 
— these  things,  he  says,  are  their  nature  and  essence.  Hence,  by  some, 
earth — by  others,  fire — by  others,  air — and  by  others,  water — is  said 
to  be  the  nature  of  things.  And  by  others  this  is  asserted  of  some,  and 
by  others  again  of  all  these.  For  that  which  some  one  of  these  appre- 
hends to  be  a  thing  of  a  certain  quality,  whether  it  be  one  or  many,  this 
and  so  many,  they  say,  is  every  essence :  for  all  other  things  are  the  pas- 
sions, habits,  and  dispositions  of  these.  They  also  asserted  that  any  one 
of  these,  whatever,  is  perpetual,  because  no  change  is  produced  in  them 
from  themselves ;  but  that  other  things  are  infinitely  generated  and  cor- 
rupted. According  to  one  mode,  therefore,  nature  is  thus  denominated, 
viz.  the  first  subject  matter  to  every  thing  which  contains  in  itself  the 
principle  of  motion  and  mutation.  But  after  another  mode  it  is  deno- 
minated form,  which  subsists  according  to  definition :  for  as  art  is  called 
that  which  subsists  according  to  art,  and  that  which  is  artificial ;  so 
likewise  nature  is  both  called  that  which  is  according  to  nature,  and 
that  which  is  natural.  Nor  must  we  say  that  any  thing,  for  instance,  a 
bed,  possesses  a  subsistence  according  to  art ;  if  it  is  a  bed  only  in  ca* 
pacity,  and  has  not  yet  the  form  of  a  bed ;  nor  must  we  say  that  it  is 


»  It  appears  from  Simplicius,  that  in  the  more  early  editions  of  the  Physics,  ? o^to;,  law^  was  writ* 
ten  instead  of  ^vd/iAo$,  rytbnu    He  also  observes  that  fAoppnjform,  is  called  rythm. 
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art.  Neither  in  things  which  consist  from  nature  must  this  be  asserted ; 
for  that  which  is  flesh  or  bone  in  capacity,  does  not  yet  possess  it^  pro- 
per nature  until  it  receives  its  form  according  to  definition ;  by  defining 
which,  we  say  what  flesh  is,  or  bone.  Nor  does  it  subsist  6y7ia/i/re:  so 
that  the  nature  of  things  which  contain  in  themselves  a  principle  of  mo- 
tion, will  be  after  another  manner  morphe  and  form,  which  are  not  se- 
parate, except  according  to  definition  ®.     But  that  which  is  composed 

frona 


*  Aristotle  having  completed  and  dismissed  the  hypothesis  which  asserts  that  nature  is  the 
subject  of  things,  passes  on  to  that  hypothesis  which  says  that  form  is  nature.  But  since  nature 
communicates  with  art  according  to  formal  power,  and  differs  from  it  so  far  as  nature  makes  form 
according  to  the  matter  of  art,  of  the  bed  according  to  wood,  and  of  the  statue  according  to  brass, 
hence  some,  conceiving  that  matter  is  nature,  argue  from  this  diflEerence,  asserting  that  a  bed,  if  it 
were  buried  in  the  ground,  would  appear  to  be  nature  according  to  the  wood,  and  not  according 
to  the  outward  form,  fiut  others,  who  assert  that  form  is  nature,  argue  from  the  formal  com- 
munion between  nature  and  art :  for,  say  they,  as  in  things  which' are  produced  according  to  art, 
that  which  is  so  produced,  and  the  artificial,  are  called  art ;  for  we  say  that  the  outward  form  ot 
the  statue  is  a  wonderful  art  ^  thus  also  in  things  which  subsbt  by  and  through  nature,  that  which 
is  according  to  nature,  and  is  natural,  will  be  nature.  For  we  say,  for  instance,  that  the  nature  of 
the  wood  is  admirable^  according  to  its  form  ;  for  as  is  art  to  that  which  is  according  to  art,  so  is 
nature  to  that  which  is  according  to  nature ;  and  alternately,  as  geometricians  say  ^  since  art  is  in 
that  which  is  according  to  art,  and  nature  in  that  which  is  according  to  nature.  But  in  things 
which  are  according  to  art,  they  are  not  yet  said  to  be  according  to  art,  until  they  have  received 
form ;  but  prior  to  this,  they  are  only  in  capacity  according  to.  art.  Hence,  neither  is  art  in  them  , 
for  art  is  in  form :  since  the  brass  is  not  the  art  of  the  statue,  but  the  form.  Neither,  therefore, 
in  things  which  are  produced  by  nature,  is  that  which  is  only  now  in  capacity,  according  to  na- 
ture ;  nor  does  it  possess  nature ;  for  neither  flesh  in  capacity,  nor  bone  in  capacity,  possesses  the 
nature  of  flesh  or  bone,  before  it  receives  form.  If  therefore  a  thing,  in  receiving  form,  possesses 
nature,  form  will  be  nature.  And  you  may  syllogize  as  follows :  That  by  whose  presence  things 
which  are  by  nature,  are  by  nature,  that  is  nature.  But  things  which  are  by  nature  are  so  through 
the  presence  of  form.  Form,  therefore,  is  nature.  But  since  form  is  twofold,  the  one  according 
to  morpbf,  but  the  other  according  to  reason,  through  which  we  define  what  every  thing  is,  ac- 
cording  to  morphe  alone  we  assign  the  figure,  colour,  and  magnitude  of  superficies ;  but  through 
the  form,  which  subsists  according  to  reason  (eiJb;)  we  assign  a  subsistence  according  to  the  uniform 
type  of  an  evolved  definition  \  which  also,  as  well  as  the  name,  concurs  vrkh  the  definition^  This 
also  comprehends  morphe. 

Aristotle,  therefore,  says  that  this  form,  which  subsists  according  to  reason,  or  that  a  morphe 
of  such  a  kind,  b  nature.  Heiice  he  adds  morphe  to  form,  saying,  <*  after  another  manner 
morphe  andybrm  :'^  and  agion,  ^<  morpbe  and ybrn^  which  are  not  separate."    In  art  also  morphe 

and 
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from  these  is  not  nature,  but  consists  from  nature :  as,  for  instance,  man. 
And  this  is  nature  in  a  greater  degree  than  matter:  for  every  thing  is 
then  said  to  be,  when  it  is  form  in  energy,  {epreXex^ioc)  9  entelecheia^  ra- 
ther than  when  it  is  in  capacity* 

Farther  still :    man  is  generated  from  man,  but  a  bed  is  not  gene* 
rated  from  a  bed.     Hence  they  say  that  not  the  figure  but  the  wood 
is  nature ;  because  if  it  should  germinate,  it  would  not  become  a  bed, 
but  wood.     If,  therefore,  this  is  art,  form  also  is  nature ;  for  a  man  is 
generated  from  man.     Again :    nature  considered  as  generation,  is  a 
path  to  nature :  for  it  does  not  subsist  in  the  same  manner  as  healing, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  path  not  to  medicine  but  to  health ;  since  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  healing  should  be  procured  from  medicine,  and  not  lead 
to  medicine.     Nature,  however,  does  not  thus  subsist  with  respect  to 
nature ;   but  that  which  is  born  proceeds  or  takes  its  beginning  from 
something  to  something.    To  what,  then,  does  it  proceed  ?  Not  to  that 
from  which,  but  to  that  to  which.     Form,  therefore,  is  nature  K     But 

form 

and  form  are  the  same,  after  another  manner,  because  the  reason  Ot  definition  of  the  artist  is  ac^ 
cording  to  morphe.  And  this  also  shows  that  nature  is  form:  for  if  the  nature  of  every  thing 
consists  in  its  being,  and  the  being  of  every  thing  is  in  form^  according  to  reason  and  definition} 
hence  definitions  being  converted  with  the  things  defined,  nature  will  be  form.  So  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  former  arguments,  matter  will  be  native  to  natural  things ;  but  according  to  what  is 
now  said,  this  must  be  asserted  of  form,  which  is  inseparable  from  its  subject,  and  is  alone  capable 
of  being  separated  from  it  by  definition.  Simplicius  adds,  that  those  things  are  said  to  be  stparaU^ 
which,  being  separated  from  the  things  frt>m  which  they  are  said  to  be  separated,  still  retain  their 
own  nature.  But  such  as,  when  separated,  are  corrupted,  are  not  separate*  And  such  is  the 
form  which  is  in  matter :  for  being  to  hatural  things  is  according  to  this,  and  not  according  to 
separate  form. 

^  Simplicius  informs  us  that  the  word  entelecbeia  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Aristotle,  and  that  it 
signifies  form  which  is  being  in  energy,  so  far  as,  according  to  this,  it  is  an  assumption  of  one  end, 
or  that  it  is  an  assumption  of  one  perfect  essence,  or  is  a  continuity  of  the  perfect,  i.  e.  a  habit  ac- 
cording to  the  perfect. 

^  Aristotle  adduces  this  third  very  appropriate  argument  by  which  it  may  be  shown  that  nature 
is  form :  for  nature,  which  is  so  caUed  as  a  germination  and  generation  is  a  way  proceeding  to  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  produced,  and  ending  in  it.  As,  therefore,  in  things  artificial,  every  thing 
which  is  produced,  is  said  to  be  produced  that  thing  to  which  the  progression  tends,  and  not  that 
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form  and  nature  are  predicated  in  a  twofold  respect ;  for,  privation 
also,  is  in  a  certain  respect  form.  Whether,  however,  privation  and 
something  contrary,  do  or  do  not  subsist  about  simple  generation,  will 
be  considered  hereafter/' 

■  Since  this  appears  to  be  the  end  of  what  is  said  by  Aristotle  concern- 
ing nature,  let  us  with  Simplicius  recapitulate  the  account  that  has 
been  given  of  it,  and  investigate  what  nature  is  according  to  Aristotle, 
and  what  power  it  possesses  among  beings :  for  he  very  properly  makes 
the  discovery  of  it  to  arise  from  the  difference  between  things,  which 
Subsist  by,  and  those  which  do  not  subsist  by  nature.  Thus  also  Plato^ 
in  the  Pheedrus,  discovers  what  soul  is,  from  the  difference  betweert 
things  animate  and  inanimate :  "  For  every  body,  says  he,  which  de- 
rives its  motion  externally,  is  inanimate,  but  that  which  possesses  mo 
tion  internally  from  itself,  is  animated,  as  if  this  were  the  very  nature  of 
soul.*'  And  in  the  Laws,  **  we  assert,  says  he,  that  what  is  moved  in- 
wardly lives,  and  by  this,  that  which  is  animated  differs  from  that 
which  is  inanimate/'  Aristotle  also,  in  his  second  book  ^  On  the  SouJ,' 
says  nearly  the  same  thing  in  the  same  words :  for,  he  says,  "  Beginning 
our  speculation,  we  assert  that  what  is  animated  differs-  from  the  inani- 
mate by  life/' 

But  things  which  do  not  subsist  by  nature  are  twofold  :  for  some  of 
them  are  above  nature,  as  things  immaterial,  incorporeal,  separate  from 
bodies,  and  established  in  pure  forms.  Bui  others  ai*e  worse  than-  nap 
tural  things,  such  as  are  the  productions  of  human  art;  as,  for  instance, 
a  bed,  a  garment,  and  such  like  material  bodies^  It  is  common,  how* 
ever,  both  to  things  which  are  above^  and  to  things  which  are  posterior 


from  which  it  proceeds }  for,  when  a  carpenter  makes  a  chair  from  wood,  the  wood  is  not  said  to 
be  generated,  but  the  chur,  by  the  carpenters  In  like  manner  alsa  in  natural  things :  for  when 
water  is  changed  into  air,  we  do  not  say  that  water  is  generated,  but  ain  So,  likewise,  with  respect 
to  that  which  germinates  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  nature,  it  is  said  to  have  germinated,  but  it  'u 
not  said  that  it  has  proceeded  from  nature.  But  it  arrives  at  form.  Form,  therefore,  is  nature. 
The  reasoning,  therefore,  is  as  follows :  Nature  b  that  to  which  that  which  germinates  and  ik 
generating,  or  becoming  to  be,  tends»  But  a  thing  of  this  kind  tends  to  fonUf  and  not  to  matteiv 
Nature)  therefore,  b  form*. 
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to  nature,  to  be  immoveable  and  immutable  from  themselves ;  though 
to  the  latter  according  to  a  worse,  and  to  the  former  according  to  a  more 
excellent  mode  of  subsistence.  Natural  things,  therefore,  being  in  the 
middle  of  both,  through  falling  below  every  immaterial  and  incorpo- 
real essence,  are  material  and  corporeal ;  but,  through  not  being  produ- 
ced by  human  art,  but  springing  up  and  blossoming  as  it  were  from 
themselves,  the  demiurgic  cause  of  them  being  unapparent  to  sense, 
they  are  called  natural,  But,  throvigh  the  difference  with  respect  to 
both  these,  they  are  said  to  possess  the  principle  of  motion  and  muta- 
tion in  themselves.  Yery  properly,  therefore,  does  Aristotle  assert  this 
to  be  the  character  of  nature  and  its  essence,  viz.  that  it  is  the  princi- 
ple ot  motion  and  mutation,  and  of  rest,  which  is  the  boundary  of  this 
mutation. 

But  soul  also  is  the  principle  of  motion  and  mutation  to  animated 
bodies,  both  according  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  What,  then,  is  the 
difference  ?  The  last  soul,  indeed,  which  is  called  the  vegetable  soul,  is, 
according  to  Aristotle,  diflferent  from  nature,  though  this  vegetable  soul 
is  frequently  called  nature,  from  being  proximate  to  it.  But  every  soul, 
and  even  the  last,  is  called  by  Aristotle,  in  his  books  *  On  the  Soul,' 
the  entelecheia  of  a  natural  organic  body.  The  vegetable  sOul,  there- 
fore, will  be  inherent  in  a  body  which  possesses  nature,  and  will  conse- 
quently be  different  from  nature.  Not  only  organic  bodies,  however, 
]>06sess  nature,  but  those  also  which  consist  of  similar  parts,  and  the 
four  elements.  Again,  we  call  those  beings  animated,  which  contain  in 
themselves  the  cause  of  being  nourished  and  increased,  and  of  genera- 
ting things  similar  to  themselves.  But  things  which  are  not  of  this  kind 
are  still  natural,  such  as  stones  and  metals,  dead  bodies,  and  simple  bo- 
dies* Farther  still :  every  body  has  nature :  for  the  subject  matter  of 
things  artificial  is  natural,  such  as  the  brass  of  a  statue,  the  wood  of  a 
bed;  But  not  every  body  is  animated,  so  that  nature  will  not  be  soul. 
It  is  also  evident  that  nature  is  inferior  to  the  vegetable  soul,  since  such 
a  soul  accedes  to  a  natural  body  in  the  same  manner  as  form  does  to 
matter.  How,  therefore,  does  Aristotle  unfold  the  difference  between 
nature  and  soul  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  term  in  which^  is 

sufficient 
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sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  and  afterwards  he  more  clearly  says  that  na» 
ture  is  in  a  subject :  for  every  soul,  since  it  properly  possesses  a  motive 
power,  is  exempt  from  that  which  is  moved.     But  if  this  should  not  be 
sufficient  for  those  who  think  that  the  vegetable  and  irrational  soul,  is  in 
body  as  in  a  subject,  yet  this  consideration,  that  soul  is  the  most  proper 
principle  of  motion,  is  sufficient  to  the  understanding  what  a  natural 
subsistence  is,  and  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  nature  from  soul : 
for  Aristotle  does  not  say  that  nature  is  the  principle  of  motion,  in 
the  same  manner  that  Plato  says  soul  is.     Soul,    indeed,    is  motive 
of  bodies  according  to  both  these  philosophers ;  but  nature  is  a  prin*^ 
ciple  of  motion,  not  according  to  tnoving^  but  according  to  the  being 
fHoved;    and  of  rest,  not  according  to  imparting^  but  receiving  rest. 
Hence,  natural  things  are  not  said  to  be  moved  by  themselves ;   for 
they  would  be  able,  as  Aristotle  says,  to  stop  themselves,  if  they  were 
also  able  to  move  themselves.  But  nature  appears  to  be  a  certain  aptitude 
to  the  being  moved  and  adorned^  germinating  upwards^  as  it  were^  from  be» 
neath^  and  hy  its  excellent  habitude  calling  forth  adorning  causei :  for  if  it 
were  the  principle  of  motion,  as  moving  something,  according  to  this, 
it  would  not  differ  from  goul,  which  is  a  primarily  moving  cause.     But 
since  bodies  are  far  distant  from  an  impartible  and  unextended  essence, 
and,  according  to  the  being  of  life  which  was  once  inherent  in  them, 
they  become  dead  bodies,  of  themselves  destitute  of  breath,  and  depri-' 
ved  of  all  life,  they  possess  in  themselves  a  certain  ultimate  form  of  life, 
according  to  that  capacity  alid  aptitude  which  we  call  nature ;  through 
which  also  dead  bodies  are  capable  of  being  moved  and  changed,  of 
vegetating,  and  in  a  certain  inspect  passively  energizing  on  each  other  t 
for  th&  energies  of  these  are  not  genuine,  but  passive.     Hence,  all  natu* 
ral  things  move  in  consequence  of  beiog  moved,  though  as  Aristotle  says^ 
that  which  is  properly  immoveable,  moves.     But  that  Aristotle  definesr 
nature  to  be  a  principle  of  motion,,  not  of  moving  other  things,  but  of 
being  moved,  is  evident  from  his  saying  that  nature  is  a  certain  princi- 
ple of  being  moved,  and  of  rest,  and  that  nature  is  in  a  subject :  for 
that  which  is  in  a  subject,  will  not  be  a  principle  properly  motive  of  its 
subject.    In  the  last  book^  too,  of  this  treatise^  speaking  of  the  four 
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elements,  he  says,  **  That  no  one  of  these  moves  itself  is  evident,  but  it 
possesses  a  principle  of  motion,  not  of  making  nor  moving,  but  of  being 
moved.*'  Hence,  he  investigates  by  what  the  elements  are  moved,  as 
not  being  moved  by  themselves:  for  he  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the 
peculiarity  of  animals  possessing  a  soul,  which  he  defines  to  be  a  motive 
principle.  And  prior  to  this  he  says,  "  After  the  same  manner,  that  is 
moveable  by  nature,  which  is  in  capacity  quale  or  quantum,  or  where, 
when  it  has  such  a  principle  in  itself/'  certainly  meaning  by  such  a 
principle,  nature.  But  in  his  second  book  *  On  the  Heaven,'  he  thus 
writes :  "  In  no  one  of  things  inanimate  do  we  see  whence  the  principle 
of  motion  is  derived  :  for  some  things  are  not  moved  at  all :  but  other 
things  are  moved,  indeed,  but  not  every  way  similarly.  Thus  fire  is 
alone  moved  upwards,  and  earth  to  the  middle/'  If,  then,  the  four  ele- 
ments are  natural,  and  have  not  in  themselves  that  whence  the  principle 
of  motion  is  derived,  i.  e.  the  moving  cause,  certainly  motive  nature  is 
not  in  this  manner  said  to  be  the  principle  of  motion,  but  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  being  moved.  But  if  nature  is  a  thing  of  such  a  kind,  as  to 
subsist  in  capacity,  and  to  be  an  aptitude  to  be  moved,  how  do  we 
frequently  say  that  nature  is  effective?  Aristotle  also^  in  this  book, 
says  that  nature  is  analogous  to  art ;  and  near  the  end  c^  it  shows  that 
nature  produces  for  the  sake  of  the  end.  And,  concluding  his  reason- 
ing, he  says,  ^^  That  nature,  therefore,  h  such  a  cause  as  to  subsist  for 
the  sake  of  (the  end)  is  evident."  But  in  the  first  book  ^  Concerning 
the  Heaven,"  clearly  conjoining  the  fabrication  of  nature  to  divine 
fabrication,  he  says  "  that  God  and  nature  make  nothing  in  vain."  In 
answer  to  this  it  may  be  said,  that  every  thing  which  is  generated,  is 
generated  from  a  certain  subject,  which  is  in  capacity,  that  which  it  is 
about  to  become,  through  the  producing  power  of  an  efficient  in 
energy.  Both  these  also  are  necessary  to  the  effect.  Hence,  nature, 
though  it  is  the  aptitude  of  a  subject,  is  said  to  make,  as  contributing 
to  the  effect.  When  Aristotle  likewise  says  that  nature  makes  for  the 
sake  of  something,  he  says  this  in  consequence  of  the  generation  of 
natural  things  looking  to  a  definite  end,  and  not  subsisting  from  fortune 
ore  hunce,  but  as  being  naturally  adapted  to  be  generated,  as  they  are 

generated. 
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generated.     In  this  book,  therefore,  he  says  that  in  those  things  in 
which  there  is  a  certain  end,  one  of  them  is  performed  for  the  sake  of 
the  end,  &c.     As  it  is  performed,  therefore,  so  is  it  naturally  adapted 
to  be  performed.     And  as  every  thing  is  naturally  adapted,  so  is  it 
performed,    unless    there    is   some   impediment.     Is  it  not  evident, 
therefore,     that    Aristotle    calls    this    adaptation,     that     which     is 
natural  ?  Though  he  says,  therefore,  that  God  and  nature  make  no* 
thing  in  vain,  he  says  this  in  consequence  of  nature  from  beneath; 
imparting  aptitude,  looking,  in  so  doing,  to  a  beneficent  end,  but  divi- 
nity from  on  high,  illuminating  a  thing  of  this  kind  in  energy*    Aristotle, 
then,  after  this  manner  discovered  the  subsistence  of  nature,  from  the 
difference  between  things  which  are  hy,  and  those  which  are  not  by 
nature^     But  those  more  ancient  than  Aristotle,  appear  indeed  to  have 
had  such  a  conception  as  this  of  nature,  as  being  surveyed  according  to 
the  aptitude  of  every  thing  to  motion,  through  which  natural  things  are 
characterized.    Since,  however,  all  natural  things  have  matter  and  form, 
some  of  the  ancients  gave  a  power  of  this  kind  to  matter,  calling  nature 
that  according  to  which  natural  things  are  adapted  to  be  moved,  per- 
ceiving at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  especially  changed  according  to 
matter,  as  a  bed  according  to  the  wood  from  which  it  is  composed. 
But  others  called  nature  that  according  to  which  natural  things  have 
their  being ;   and  since  form  is  the  character  of  every  thing,  according 
to  which  every  thing  subsists,  and  is  said  to  be  what  it  is,  on  this  ac- 
count they  said  that  nature  is  form ;   for  through  this  Conception  of 
nature,  viz.  that  it  is  the  character  of  every  things  we  employ  the  name  of 
it  in  all  things,  and  do  not  refuse  to  say,  the  nature  of  soul,  of  intellect, 
and  even  of  divinity  itself. 

Aristotle,  however,  neither  thinks  fit  to  call  matter  by  itself,  nature, 
because  matterisof  itself  an  inefficacious  subject;  nor  does  he  think  fit 
to  call  it  form,  for  this  is  natural^  and  not  nature.  But  he  calls  nature 
the  aptitude  of  matter  to  its  appropriate  motion  and  mutation^  when  it 
changes  from  this  form  into  that :  for  the  rejection  and  resumptipn  of 
form  by  matter  is  effected  according  to  physical  aptitude.     Form,  also, 
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according  to  its  own  nature,  is  both  generated  from  its  opposite  priva- 
tion, and  when  generated  is  preserved.  It  is  likewise  moved,  being  at 
the  same  time  both  a  patient  and  agent,  or  rather,  passively  energizing. 
Hence,  matter  and  form  are,  indeed,  natural  things,  but  neither  of 
them  is  nature.  In  like  manner,  neither  is  the  composite  from  matter 
and  form  nature.  But  form  is  more  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
nature,  than  matter,  through  its  character  and  power*  The  composite, 
also,  is  more  allied  to  nature  than  matter,  through  form;  since,  in 
short,  a  natural  thing  then  becomes  this  or  that,  when  it  receives  form : 
for  matter  is  of  itself  indefinite.  But  nature,  being  an  aptitude  to  the 
subsistence  of  form,  very  properly  in  a  certain  respect  subsists  prior  to 
form,  since  it  is  in  capacity  in  matter.  It  likewise  previously  exhibits 
in  itself  form,  of  which  it  is  the  nature,  being  m  it  were  a  production 
and  regermination  from  matter.  Hence,  those  speak  well  who  say  that 
nature  is  the  last  life :  for  as  the  effer\^escence  as  it  were  of  the  first 
being  into  the  separation  of  formal  subsistence,  and  the  departure 
from  being  to  energy,  is  the  first  power  and  the  first  life  *,  subsisting 
according  to  the  first  motion  of  being,  so  the  germination  of  material 
form  from  matter,  and  its  motion  to  it,  when  considered  according  to 
the  existence  of  form  in  capacity,  is  the  last  power  and  the  last  life. 
Hence,  in  the  intelligible  world  being  is  above  life ;  and  in  the  sensible 
world,  matter  is  posterior  to  nature,  because  more  elevated  causes 
pervade  farther  than  such  as  are  subordinate.  But  nature  being  the 
life  of  form,  is  not  only  a  germination  from  it,  but  the  coherence  and 
rising  tendency  of  that  which  is  generated,  to  do  and  suffer  that  which 
it  is  naturally  adapted  to  do  and  suffer. 

*  The  intelligible  triad,  or  the  first  procession  from  the  ineffable  principle  of  things^  consists 
of  being,  life^  and  inteUeci  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Chaldaean  theologists,  of  father j  power ^ 
and  intellect.    See  my  Introduction  to,  and  Notes  on,  the  Parmenides  of  Plato« 
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Let  us  in  the  next  place  consider  what  Aristotle  says  concerning 
causes^  though  his  enumeration  and  definition  of  them  are  at  present 
obsolete,  in  consequence  of  the  attention  of  modem  philosophy  being 
solely  directed  to  effects^  and  confined  to  the  inextricable  labyrinths  of 
matter. 

In  the  Third  Chapter,  therefore,  of  the  Second  Book  of  his  Physics^ 
he  observes  respecting  causes  as  follows  :  ^^  Cause  is  after  one  manner 
said  to  be  that,  from  which,  being  inherent,  something  is  produced : 
as  for  instance,  brass  is  the  cause  of  the  statue,  silver  of  the  bowl,  and 
the  genera  •  of  these.  But  after  another  manner  cause  is  form  and 
paradigm,  (and  this  is  the  definition  of  the  essence  of  a  thing)  and  the 
genera  of  this«  Thus  for  instance,  the  form  of  the  diapason  is  two  to 
one,  and  in  short  number,  and  the  parts  which  are  contained  in  the 
definition.  Farther  still,  cause  is  that  whence  the  first  principle  of 
mutation  or  rest  is  derived.  Thus  he  who  consults  is  a  cause  of  this 
kind,  and  a  father  of  his  child,  and  in  short,  the  maker  of  that  which 
is  made,  and  that  which  changes  of  that  which  is  changed.  Again, 
cause  is  as  the  end  ;  and  this  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which ;  as  health 
[is  the  final  cause]  of  walking.  For  why  does  a  man  walk  ?  We  say, 
that  he  may.  be  in  health  ;  and  having  thus  said,  we  think  that  we  have 
assigned  the  cause.  This  cause  also  is  seen  in  such  things  as  are  for 
the  sake  of  the  end,  when  something  else  moves  which  has  an  internie<» 
diate  subsistence.  Thus  leanness,  or  purgation,  or  medicines,  or  in- 
struments, are  for  the  sake  of  health  j  for  all  these  are  for  the  sake  of 
the  end.    They  differ,  however,  from  each  other,  because  some  of  them 

3  Not  only  the  proximate  matter  is  the  cause  of  that  which  is  generated,  but  ako  the  genera  of 
this  matter :  for  not  only  the  brass  h  the  cause  of  the  statue,  and  thesilverof  the  bowl,  but  bcasa 
^i^Pkf*  ^^  ^^^  simply.  And  if  these  metals  were  originally  water,  as  all  metals  wer^  both 
according  to  Aristotle  and  Plato,  water  is  the  cause  of  these,  and  above  this  body. 
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are  works,  and  others  iostruments.    Causes,  therefore,  are  nearly  *  pre- 
dicated in  so  many  ways." 

That  there  are  however,  so  many  modes  of  causes,  as  are  here  enume« 
rated  by  Aristotle,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  we  may,  with  Simplicius, 
syllogistically  collect  from  division,  previous  to  which  thus  much  must 
be  observed,  that  those  are  causes  through  which  being  is  such  as  it  is, 
and  that  which  is  generated,  and  through  which  when  interrogated,  we 
assign  the  why.  Natural  things,  therefore,  being  composites  from 
matter  and  form,  are  that  which  they  are,  and  are  generated  that  which 
they  are  generated,  either  through  the  things  which  give  completion  to 
them,  or  through  externals,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  communicate 
with  them.  But  matter  and  form  give  completion  to  them;  and  on 
this  account  they  are  material  and  natural.  If  also  it  is  inquired  why 
sensibles  are  endued  with  interval,  intelligibles  being  without  interval, 
we  reply,  it  is  because  sensibles  are  material.  But  why  do  the  heavens 
possess  such  a  facility  of  motion  ?  Because  being  spherical,  they  pro- 
ceed, according  to  Plato,  on  the  smallest  foot.  And  these  are  assign 
nations  of  causes  from  matter,  and  from  form,  to  all  which,  things  that 
in  an  elementary  manner  give  completion  to  the  composite  are  referred. 
But  since  all  natural  things  are  generated,  according  to  Aristotle,  and 
every  thing  generated  has  a  cause  of  its  generation,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  cause  that  makes  and  fabricates  generated .  natures, 
and  from  whence  the  first  principle  of  motion  is  derived  :  for  the  prin- 
dple  of  motion  is  twofold,  the  one  being  self-motive,  the  other 
iuimoveable:  for  that  which  is  alter-motive,  will  evidently  not  be  the 
principle  of  motion,  but  the  self-motive  nature  will  be  the  principle  of 

^  Aristotle,  txj%  Simplicius,  adds  the  word  nearly^  either  because  causes  properly  so  called,  are 
predicated  in  so  many  ways,  ^nce  there  are  also  many  causes  according  to  accident^  as  he  says ;  or 
he  adds  this  word  through  reverence  of  Plato,  who  connumerates  the  paradigmatic  cause  with 
proper  causes,  viz.  with  the  final  and  the  producing,  but  the  instrumental  cause  with  concauses, 
viz.  the  material  and  the  formal.  But  if  there  is  so  great  an  order  in  causes,  that  some  of  them 
are  first  by  nature,  i.  e.  the  efficient  and  the  final,  and  are  causes  properly  so  called,  but  others 
are  rather  concauses,  such  as  matter  and  form,  causes  are  very  property  said  to  rank  among  things 
which  are  multifiuriously  predicated,  but  not  among  things  which  are  distributed  as  from  one 
genus. 

motion. 
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motion,  as  possessing  in  itself  that  which  is  motive.  This,  however,  is 
not  properly  the  principle,  because  it  is  itself  also  moved.  But  the 
principle  of  motion,  properly  so  called,  is  that  which  moves  only,  and 
not  that  which  is  also  moved.  So  that  the  most  proper  producing  cause 
of  generated  natures  will  be  that  which  is  immoveable,  eternal,  and 
which  always  subsists  according  to  the  same  and  after  a  similar  manner. 
But  much-honoured  intellect  is  a  thing  of  this  kind,  and  next  to  it, 
soul :  for  though  she  is  moved,  yet  she  contains  that  which  moves  or  is 
motive  in  herself.  Hence  Aristotle  thinks  fit  to  call  her  rather  immove- 
able, considering  those  things  as  alone  moved  which  are  corporeally 
changed.  But  since  those  natural  things  that  are  generated  and  cor» 
rupted  are  proximately  produced  by  circulating  and  perpetual  bodies, 
for  man  and  the  sun  generate  man,  that  which  properly  makes  will  not 
make  by  an  immediate  proximity  to  things  generated  and  corrupted, 
but  through  perpetual  natures  as  media.  And  thus  the  instrumental 
cause  becomes  manifest  to  us,  which  is  indeed  moved  by  another,  but 
moves  something  else,  and  is  clearly  seen  in  artificial  production.  For 
an  axe  is  a  concause,  because  it  moves  being  moved.  Such  also  is 
nature,  both  whole  and  partial,  as  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  likewise 
acknowledges,  well  observing,  that  a  producing  cause  properly  so  called, 
ought  to  be  separate  and  exempt. 

Again,  since  natural  and  generated  form  is  a  participation  of  form  in 
matter,  but  all  participation  is  a  resemblance  of  that  which  is  partici- 
pated, it  is  entirely  necessary  that  there. should  be  a  paradigmatic  cause 
of  material  natures.  But  that  which  makes,  either  makes  rashly  and  by 
chance,  or  has  some  purpose  in  view,  and  establishes  an  end  of  its 
production,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  maker  makes,  and  that  which  is 
generated,  is  generated.  But  if  that  which  makes  primarily  and  pro- 
perly makes  rashly  and  by  chance,  what  will  there  be  among  makerrt 
which  will  make  for  the  sake  of  good  ?  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  -f 

the  first  maker  should  make  for  the  sake  of  something,  and  should  have  ■ 

for  his  end  that  for  the  sake  of  which  he  makes.  And  thus  also  the 
final  cause  will  become  apparent  to  us  from  the  first  maker,  who  is 
established  as  the  object  of  desire  to  the  other  producing  causes.    And 
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that  these,  indeed,  are  the  causes  of  generated  natures,   is  evident. 
But  that  there  are  only  these,  may  be  seen  from  division :  for  that 
which  is  generated*  which  we  call  natural  and  a  composite,  is  a  certain 
subject,  is  in  a  subject,  and  is  nothing  else.     It  is  likewise  either  self<- 
subsistent,  or  derives  its  being  from  some  other.     If,  therefore,  it  is 
self-subsistent,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  generated  in  a  part  of 
time,  and  that  it  should  be  corporeal  and  divisible.     Hence,  it  must 
have  some  other  producing  cause  beside  itself;  and  this  must  either  be 
moved,  or  immoveable.     And  if  moved,  it  must  either  be  moved  by 
itself,  or  by  another.     But  that  which  is  moved  by  another  does  not 
primarily  move.     And  that  which  is  moved  by  itself,  either  in  one  part 
moves,  and  in  another  is  moved,  or  it  moves  and  is  moved  according 
to  the  whole  of  itself,  as  is  the  soul,  according  to  Plato.     But  this  is 
the  principle  of  motion  and  generation.     It  does  not,  however,  impart 
the  never-failing,  so  far  as  it  is  moved,  nor  is  it  perfectly  the  primary 
leader  of  motion,  so  far  as  it  has  a  certain  duplicity  of  that  which  moves 
and   that  which  is   moved.    The  immoveable,   therefore,  is  the  first 
principle  of  motion,  subsisting  as  a  properly  producing  principle,  and 
as  eternally  motive.     But  that  which  at  some  particular  time  is  gene- 
rated and  moved,  cannot  proximately  be  generated  and  moved  by  an 
eternal  and  immoveable  principle  :  for  sucha  princi  pie  is  productive, 
and  motive  of  things  eternal.     But  that  whichis  eternally  moved  by  it, 
according  to  the  different  conditions  of  itself,  is  the  cause,  as  an  in-< 
strument,  of  things  which  are  generated  and  moved  at  some  particular 
time,  because  it  moves  being  moved.     And  if  every  material  form  is 
either  the  first,  or  from  the  first,  and  with  reference  to  the  first,  but 
nothing  material  is  the  first,  being  a  participation,-— there  is  something 
first  to  which  it  is  assimilated.^    And  if  that  which  properly  makes, 
either  makes  rashly  and  casually,  or  looking  to  a  definite  scope,  and  if 
it  is  impossible  it  should  make  casually,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
always  be  a  certain  end,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  which  a  thing  ener* 
gixes  or  subsists. 
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Aristotle  having  asserted  that  nature  is  a  producing  cause,  and 
defined  it  to  be  a  principle  of  motion,  it  becomes  requisite  in  the  next 
place  to  direct  our  attention  to  what  he  says  concerning  motion,  both 
as  this  forms  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  dogmas,  and  his  discus* 
sion  of  it  is  replete  with  the  most  consummate  accuracy,  profundity 
and  subtilty  of  conception^  For  if  nature  has  its  essence  in  being  the 
principle  of  motion^  it  is  perfectly  necessary  that  he  who  intends  to 
know  what  nature  is,  should  also  know  motion  which  is  assumed  in  the 
definition  of  nature.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  if  the  knowledge  of 
relatives  is  simultaneous,  but  principle  and  that  of  which  it  is  theprin-. 
cjple  are  relatives,  and  if  nature  is  a  principle  of  motion,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  should  have  a  knowledge  of  nature  who  is  ignorant  of 
motion. 

Motion,  therefore,  according  to  Aristotle  is  a  flux  or  tendency  to 
form.  This  will  be  evident  from  considering  that  for  any  thing  to  be 
moved  is  nothing  else  than  to  tend  and  accede  successively  to  form, 
which  acceding  is  by  nature  prior  to  form,  just  as  a  passage  or  way  is 
conceived  prior  to  the  boundary  to  which  it  leads.  And  here  it  deserves 
to  be  noted  that  this  tendency  to  form  is  the  acquisition  itself  of  form  ; 
and  this  acquisition  of  form  is  in  reality  the  same  with  the  form  that  is 
acquired.  Hence,  motion  is  excellently  defined  by  Aristotle  to  be  the, 
energy  of  that  which  is  in  capacity  so  far  as  it  is  in  capacity ;  where  by 
energy  must  be  understood  the  tendency  to  form  which  is  the  perfection 

of  the  moveable  thing,  or  of  that  which  is  in  capacity.    Thus,  for  in-  ^ 

stance,  the  acquisition  of  heat  is  motion,  because  it  is  the  energy  of  the 
water  which  becomes  hot,  and  which  is  in  capacity  to  some  new  degree 
of  heat,  so  far  as  it  continually  proceeds  to  it.  In  this  definition, 
therefore,    energy  is  in  the  place  of  genus,  which  particle  excludes 
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whatever  is  in  no  respect  energy.  But  the  words  of  that  which  is  in 
capacity^  remove  all  momentary  mutations^  in  which  the  whole  per- 
fection of  form  is  at  once  obtained,  and  besides  this  they  remove  all 
perfect,  or  perfectly  acquired  energies  which  leave  no  capacity  in  the 
subject  matter  to  any  farther  acquisition.  Again,  the  words,  so  far 
as  it  is  in  capacity^  exclude  imperfect,  or  imperfectly  acquired  energies, 
when  all  motion  has  ceased,  as  in  the  water  which  now  ceases  to  be- 
come any  longer  hot.  They  also  exclude  corruptive  motions;  since 
Aristotle  by  the  words  in  capacity  undei*stands  a  capacity  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  energy  and  perfection.  From  this  definition  also  it  is 
sufficiently  evident,  that  all  motion  properly  so  called  is  at  the  same 
tidoe  both  successive  and  continued,  so  that  other  mutations  are  im- 
properly denominated  motions. 

This  being  premised,  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  what  Aristotle 
says  on  this  subject,  and  subjoin  the  excellent  commentary  of  Simpli- 
cius  on  bis  words.  Aristotle,  therefore,  begins  the  Third  Book  of  his 
Physics  as  follows : 

**  Since,  however,  nature  is  a  principle  of  motion  and  mutation,  and 
the  method  with  us  is  concerning  nature,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
not  be  ignorant  what  motion  is  :  for  this  being  unknowui  nature  also 
must  necessarily  be  unknown.  And  as  we  intend  to  define  motion,  we 
must  also  endeavour*  after  the  same  manner,  to  discuss  those  things 
x^'hich  are  consequent  to  this.  But  motion  appears  to  belong  to  things 
continuous  ;  and  the  infinite  first  presents  itself  to  the  view  in  that 
which  is  continuous.  Hence,  it  frequently  happens  that  those  who 
define  the  continuous,  employ  the  nature  of  the  infinite,  as  if  that 
which  is  divisible  to  infinity  is  continuous.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  motion  to  subsist  without  place,  and  void,  and 
time.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  for  these  reasons,  and  because  these 
things  are  common  and  universal  to  all  things,  we  should  in  the  first 
place  make  each  of  these  the  object  of  consideration  ;  for  the  specu** 
lation  of  peculiarities  is  posterior  to  that  of  things  common.  But  first, 
as  we  have  said,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  motion.    There  is 

then 
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then  something  which  is  in  energy  only ;  and  there  is  something  which 
is  both  in  energy  and  capacity^.  One  thing  also  is  this  particular 
thing ;  another  so  much  in  quantity  ;  and  another  of  a  certain  quality ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  in  the  other  categories  of  being.  But  of  relatives, 
one  is  predicated  according  to  excess  and  defect:  another  according 
to  the  effective  and  passive,  and,  in  short,  the  motive,  and  that  which 
may  be  moved  :  for  the  motive  is  motive  of  that  which  may  be  mov^ ; 
and  that  which  may  be  moved,  may  be  moved  by  that  which  is  motive. 
Motion,  however,  has  not  a  subsistence  ^  separate  from  things :  for 

that 

'  Bwig  which  is  In^metgf  alone,  is,  as  Simplidos  veU  obtenres,  in  the  essences  of  things  nn- 
b^gotten,  and  their  essential  enetgies ;  but  that  which  is  both  in  capacity  and  eneijj,  according 
to  all  thepcedicaments,  is  in  generated  natores.  And  agun,  things  simplj  in  energy  alone,  are 
immaterial  and  first  forms :  for  these  cannot  become  any  thing  else  than  what  they  were  from  the 
b^ipnmiig.  But  thii^gs  which  subsist  both  in  capacity  and  ^ergy  are  the  composites  frtnn  matter 
and  foan ;  for  these  are  in  energy,  indeed,  so  £ur  as  they  have  now  a  certain  form  and  dispositiqpi 
in  energy,  as,  for  iastance,  brass;  but  they  are  in  capacity,  because  they  are  capable  of  receiving 
another  ienn,  as  brass  tixat  of  a  statue.  Qut  an  ethereal  body  is  essentially  in  energy  alone;  for 
it  iHU  never  be  changed  according  to  essence.  It  jKuticipates,  however,  in  a  certain  respect  of  a 
sttbustencein  capacity^  throogh  local  motion,  and  fbe  par^dpations  differing  from  each  other 
wUch  aretprodoced  by  it :  frur  such  a  body  '^  A^  every  where  at  once,  nor  is  the  mixture  of  all 
things  in  it,  always  similar,  asis  evinced  by  the  effects  of  different  celestial  figurations  being  dif- 
ferent. 

Sin^plicius  further  observes,  that  Aristotle  does  not  divide  being  as  a  genus  into  ,a  subsistence 
in  otei^,  and  a  ^subsistence  in  capacity  and  ene^rgy,  but  as  an  anonymous  word.  And  that  a 
subsislenice  in  capacity  is  one  thing,  and  capajcity  another.  Likewise  that  a  subsistence  in  energy 
isc^yposed  to  a  -subsistence  in  capacity,  and  energy  to  capacity.  He  adds,  and  capadSy^  indudf 
is  ajp^rject^prfparatinmof  etunoe^  and  an  ummptdsd  promptitude  to  energize,  prolific  of  energy . 
But  a  .subsistence  in  capacity  is  an  aptitude  imperfect  with  respect  to  that  which  is  said  to  be  in 
fdpacity,.  iceceiving  a  subsistences  energy  from  another,  and  not  deriving  it  from  itself*  But 
that  is  in#nei^  which  is  now  aUe  to  energize .  according  to  that  which  it  is  said  to  be ;  for  a 
man  is  in  energy,  who  now  energizes  according  to  the  human  form«  But  energy  b  opposed  to 
power,  smd  also  energetic  motion  proceeding  from  power.    The  appellation,  likewise,  of  a  sub*  J| 

sistence  in  capadty,  b  derived  from  capacity  remaining  within,  unapparait,  being  surveyed  in  ^  | 

aptitude  c^  essence  alone,  and  being  as  it  were  the  diqxmtion  of  essence*    But  from  energy  the  ^ 

appellation  of  a  subsistence  in  energy  is  derived,  according  to  essaice  again  surveyed  as  co* 
Operating. 

^  Since,  says  Simplicius,  the  philosopher  fit>m  Lycia  (i.  e.  Produs)  asserts  that  this  one  dggmi 
alone,  concerping  motion,  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  is  disoordant,  since  the  latter  asserts  that 
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that  which  is  changed  is  always  changed,  either  according  to  essence, 
or  according  to  quantity,   or  according  to  quality,  or  according  to 

place. 

motion  is  not  separate  from  things,  and  subverts  its  subsistence  as  a  genus^  but  the  former  says 
that  motion  is  one  of  the  genera  of  being,  in  the  same  manner  as  essence,  sameness,  and  dif- 
ference^  it  will  be  better  to  evince,  if  possible,  the  concord  in,  this  apparent  dissonance.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  readily  said,  that  Phtp  surveying  what  he  calls  the  genera  of  beings  in  the  intellec- 
tual order,  as  the  first  separate  causes  of  beings,  very  properly  unfolds  motion  and  permanency, 
mnd  the  other  genera,  as  subsisting  in  themselves.  For  as  union  is  ineffable  in  them,  so  likewise 
is  their  purity  unconfiised.  But  Aristotle  inquiring  concerning  natural  and  material  motion,  very 
properly  surveys  a  motion  of  this  kind  in  things  that  are  moved :  for  motion  in  these  does  not 
subsist  by  itself.  Hence,^  he  also  adds,  **  For  that  which  is  changed,  is  changed  either  according 
to  essence^  or  according  to  quantity,  or  according  to  quality,  or  according  to  place.''  But  that 
mutations  and  the  categories  properly  subsist  in  generated  natures  is  manifest  to  those  \riio  have 
diligently  considered  them. 

It  may^  however,  be  said  in  a  way  still  more  proximate  and  apposite  to  our  purpose,  that 
Aristotle  surveyed  the  peculiarity  of  motion  in  a  very  admirable  and  profoimd  manner.     For  con- 
sidering it  as  subsisting  in  energy  and  passion,  he  very  properly  says  that  motion  is  not  separate 
from  things,  that  b,  is  not  separate  from  the  genera  of  being.    Hence  he  adds^  *'  that  which  is 
changed^  is  always  changed  either  according  to  essence^  or  according  to  quantity,  &c.''     For 
how  is  it  possible  to  survey  energy  or  passion  by  themselves,  separate  from  that  which  energizes 
or  suffers  ?     Plato  also  knew  a  difference  of  this  kind  in  beings,  according  to  which  some  things 
have  an  essential  subsistence,  but  others  are  beheld  with,  and  In  others.    But,  in  the  third  place^ 
it  may  be  said  that  the  thing  proposed  by  Aristotle  Is  to  show  that  motion  is  not  a  genus,  as 
neither  did  he  conceive  being  to  be  a  genus,  because  It  is  not  similarly  adapted  to  all  beings^ 
which  also  the  friends  of  Plato  acknowledge,  since  they  likewise  assert  that  being  pervades  to 
beings  analogously,  in  the  same  manner  as  Aristotle.     Hence  this  signification  of  genus  is  one 
thing,  viz.  which  b  divided  into  species  equally  participating  of  genus,  which  Aristotle  denies  of 
motion,  because  there  are  many  motions,  and  which  differ  from  each  other  In  the  degree  of 
motion ;  but  that  signification  of  genus  is  another  thing,  according  to  which  Plato  denominates 
the  genera  of  being  which  pervade  through  all  things,  though  not  equally,  nor  do  they  subsist  in 
all  following  natures,  according  to  the  same  peculiarity.     It  is  not,  therefore,  at  dSi  wonderful, 
if  Plato  calls  motion  a  genus,  according  to  this  signification  of  genus,  but  Aristotle  denies  it  to  be 
a  genus,  according  to  the  other  signification  of  the  word ;  especially  since  genera  with  him  do  not 
subsist  by  themselves,  neither  are  they  separate  from  species,  nor  are  species  separate  fi*om  indi* 
viduals,  since  he  surveys  species  and  genera  as  the  elements  of  individuals,  and  not  as  exempt 
causes.     In  the  fourth  place,  those  who  philosophise  should  observe,  that  the  nK>tion  is  of  one 
kind,  which  Plato  considers  as  a  genus  of  being,  surveying  it  according  to  a  different  signification, 
and  that  the  motion  is  of  another  kind,  and  has  a  diflferent  conception,  about  which  Aristotle 
now  instructs  us :  for  that  motion  which  Plato  celebrates,  signifies  the  first  departure  fh>m  bein^ 
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place.     But  iu  these,  as  we  have  said,  nothing  common  can  be  assumed 
which  is  neither  this  paiticular  thing,  nor  a  participant  of  quantity  or 
quality,  nor  of  any  one  of  the  other  categories.     Hence,  there  will 
not  be  either  motion  or  mutation  of  any  thing  except  the  particulars 
we  have  mentioned.     But  each  of  the  categories  subsists  in  a  twofold 
manner  in  all  things.     Thus  with  respect  to  this  particular  thing,  one 
thing  pertaining  to  it  is  form,  and  another  privation.     In  quality,  one 
thing  is  white,  and  another  black.     And  in  quantity,  oue  thing  is  per- 
fect, and  another  imperfect.     In  like  manner  also  in  lation>  one  thing 
is  above,  and  another  beneath ;  or  one  thing  is  light,  and  another 
heavy.     So  that  the  species  of  motion  and  mutation  are  as  many  as 
those  of  being.     But  since  in  every  genus  of  things,  there  is  that  which 
is  in  entelecheia,  and  that  which  is  in  capacity  ;  motion  is  the  ente* 
lecheia  of  that  which  is  in  capacity,  so  far  as  it  is  in  capacity.     Thus 
change  according  to  quality  is  the  energy  of  that  wliich  may  be  so 
changed,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  this  change :  and  increase  and  dimi- 
nution are  the  energies  of  that  which  may  be  increased,  and  of  its 
opposite,  that  which  may  be  diminished  j  for  there  is  no  name  com* 
mon  to  both.     Generation  and  corruption,  also,  are  the  energies  of  that 
which  may  be  generated,  and  of  that  which  may  be  corrupted  :  and 
lation  is  the  energy  of  that  which  may  be  locally  moved.     But  that  this 
is  motion  is  hence  evident :  for  when  that  which  may  be  built  so  far  as 
we  say  it  is  such,  is  in  energy,  it  is  then  built,  and  this  is  building.     In 
like  manner  with  respect  to  discipline,  healing,  rolling,  and  leaping,. 
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into  vital  and  intellectual  powers  and  Clergies,  and  is.  perfectly  immutable,  as.  is  evident  from 
what  he  says  in  the  Sophista,  from  which  motion  appears  to  be  discovered.  Since,  however,  all 
things,  as  we  have  before  observed,  are  there  with  unconfused  union,  and  possess  separation  with- 
out divulsion,  and  are  self-perfect,  on  this  account  Plato  surveyed  there>  motion  subsisting  by  itself, 
and  considered  it  as  a  genus  of  being.  But  the  motion  which  is  here  investigated  by  Aristotle,  is 
a  mutation  ever  flowing,  and  the  energy  of  that  which  is  in  capacity,  while  it  remains  in  capacity. 
Hence  it  is  measured  by  time,  just  as  the  former  motion  is  measured  by  eternity,  and  flourishes  in 
things  that  are  moved,  not  having  a  subsistence  by  itself.  Simplicius  adds,  that  the  cause  of  this 
difference  of  conception  appears  to  him  to  be  this,  that  Plato  thinks  fit  to  call  the  paradigmatic 
causes  of  sensibles,  by  the  same  names  as  sensibles,  but  Aristotle  rejects  such  a  sameness  of  appel- 
lation, as  exciting  in  us  a  conception  similar  to  the  name* 
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and  a  progression  to  manhood  and  old  age.  However,  though  some 
things  are  the  same  both  in  capacity  and  energy,  yet  not  at  the  same 
time,  or  not  according  to  the  same,  but,  for  instance,  a  thing  may  be 
hot  in  capacity,  but  cold  in  energy  :  and  many  things  act  upon  and  are 
passive  to  each  other;  for  each  of  these  will  be  at  the  same  time 
effective  and  passive*  Hence,  that  which  naturally  moves  is  also 
moveable ;  for  every  thing  of  this  kind  moves,  since  it  is  also  that 
which  is  moved  7.    To  some,   therefore,  it  appears  that  every  thing 

which 


7  Aristotle  having  previously  assumed  lemmas  useful  to  the  theory  of  motion,  immediately 
employs  the  first  assumption  to  the  definition  of  motion ;  or  rather  he  employs  a  certain  part  of 
it.  For  the  division  was  that  one  thiag  is  in  entelecheia  only,  but  another  both  in  capacity  and 
entelecheia,  which  was  aaid  to  take  place  in  each  of  the  categories.  Of  this,  therefore,  which  is 
both  in  capacity  and  energy,  Aristotle  says,  motion  is  the  energy,  so  £ir  as  it  is  in  capacity. 
Thus  in  essence  or  substance,  one  thing  is  in  capacity  man,  as,  for  instance,  seed,  but  another  in 
entelecheia,  as  Socrates*  And  in  quantity  something  is  a  bicubit  both  in  capacity  and  energy. 
Thus,  too,  something  is  white,  both  in  capacity  and  energy,  in  quality :  and  in  a  similar  manner 
in  the  remaining  genera.  But  that  Aristotle  has  in  a  wonderful  manner  defined  motion  we  may 
learn  from  hence.  For  a  thing  being  in  energy  that  which  it  is  said  to  be,  as  long  as  it  thus 
subsists,  cannot  be  said  according  to  this  to  be  moved.  Thus,  for  instance,  man,  as  long  as  he  b 
man,  will  not  be  moved  according  to  the  human  characteristic.  But  neither  if  he  should  be 
white  in  energy,  as  long  as  he  is  white,  will  he  be  moved  according  to  whiteness.  If,  however* 
being  a  ^ite  man  in  energy,  he  should  be  black  in  capacity,  as  being  capable  of  becoming  black, 
when  a  departure  happens  to  him  from  whiteness  to  blackness,  so  far  as  he  b  naturally  adapted, 
that  is,  according  to  the  ability  which  the  energizer  possesses  of  becoming  black,  then  he  b  said 
to  be  moved  to  black.  And  again,  when  he  b  said  to  be  black,  there  he  stops  in  it,  and  b  na 
longer  moved  according  to  the  black,  but  is  black  in  energy.  Thus,  therefore,  nothing  is  moved, 
so  fer  ^  it  IS  in  energy.  Nor  yet  so  fiu-  as  it  b  in  capacity,  while  remaining  in  capacity  and  in 
aptitude  alone,  can  it  be^saidto  be  movvd.  But  when  it  b  changed  firom  capacity  into  energy, 
a  subsistencein  tapadty  still  fiemaining  in  it,  then  it  b  aaid  to  be  moved.  Very  properly,  there- 
fore, does  Aristbtle  udd,  so  far  as  it  is  such,  that  the  energy  of  that  which  remains  in  capacity 
nAf  be  perfected :  for  a  subsistence  in  capacity  ceasing,  there  b  no  longer  motion.  For  when  a 
thing  has  acquired  a  subsistence  in  energy,  so  far  as  it  b  in  energy,  it  is  in  stability  and  perma- 
nency, and  not  in  motion.  Nor  yet  if  any  thing  is  in  capacity  alone  will  it  now  be  moved.  That 
^hich  b  capaMe  of  being  buUt,  therefore,  so  long  as  it  remains  unenergetic,  according  to  the  ca^ 
pabUity  of  being  built,  b  unmoved.  But  ^en  so  £ur  as  it  may  be  built,  according  to  this  it  ener- 
gi^Jes,  still  possessing,  in  the  energizing  the  capability  of  being  built,  then  it  b  moved,  that  b, 
when  it  b  built*    And  building  being  then  the  energy  of  that  which  may  be  built,  b  motion :  for 
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lirhicli  moves  »  moved.     Whether,  however,  this  be  true  or  not,  will 
be  manifest  from  some  other  of  our  writings;  for  there  is  sometbisg 

wfeich 


as  far  as  it  is  buik,  it  «iaj  be  built,  and  accoriag  ta  a  subsistence  in  capaciQr,  it  eneigizes  and  h 
ittDved. 

SimpKcins  adds,  thaH  Aat/boAe  defining  notioB  in  the  beginnings  says  that  it  is  the  energy  of 
that  which  mzy  be  moved  so  far  as  it  b  such.  But  Alexander,  Porphyry,  Themistius,  and  other 
interpreters'  of  the  definition,  perceimqf  that  Aristotle  shortly  after  calls  motion  the  entelecheia, 
and  finding  it  thus  written  in  certain  copies,  L  e.  **  motion  is  the  entelecheia  of  that  which  is  in 
capacity,  so  far  as  it  is  such,  assume  in  the  definition  of  motion,  the  word  enuUcb^ia^  as  the  same 
according  to  Aristotle  with  inergy.  But  perhaps  Aristotle  uses  the  word  entelecheia  as  significant 
of  perfection.  And  if  at  any  time  he  assumes  it  for  energy,  he  does  not  assume  it  for  any  casual 
energy,  but  for  that  which  is  perfect,  and  because  it  possesses  the  perfect ;  £Dr  every  thing  is  then 
contained  in  its  own  perfection  when  it  exeru  its  own  energies  according  to  nature.  Hence  Aris^^ 
totle  defines  soul  to  be  the  entelecheia.  of  a  natural  and  organic  body,  and  which  possesses  life  in 
capacity.  Not  that  soul  is  energy,  but  that  its  perfection  subsists  according  to  energy.  And  since 
motion  is  an  imperfect  thing,  Aristotle  does  not  in  vain  directly  call  it  energy,  and  not  entelecheia. 
Alexander  also  well  observes,  that  if  motion  b  called  by  Arbtotle  the  e|itelecheia  of  that  which  b  in 
capacity,  it  b  called  entelecheia,  so  £ir  as  the  energy  according  to  it  b  the  perfection  of  that  which 
b  in  capacity ;  just  as  in  habitB,  the  perfection  of  habit  b  energy  according  to  it.  But  in  habits 
energy  does  not  destroy  habit,  but  renders  it  more  per£ect.  But  the  energy  of  that  which  b  in 
capacity  according  to  its  subsistence  in  capacity,  when  it  ends  in  that  which  b  energy,  destroys 
that  which  b  in  capacity.  Hence  it  will  not  properly  be  the  entelecheia  of  that  which  is  in 
capacity.  For  as  we  have  said,  the  name  of  entdecheia  manifests  the  possession  of  perfection  \  and 
when  it  b  properly  asserted  of  energy,  b  not  asserted  of  casual  energy,  but  of  that  which  b  per- 
fect, and  is  established  according  to  a  subsistence  in  energy. 

Hence  that  which  b  properly  entelecheia  b  twofold,  the  one  subsisting  as  a  perfect  quiescent 
fcrm,  in  which  sense  the  sool  b  said  to  be  entelecheia ;  but  the  other  energy  according  to  thisi 
But  if  at  any  time  energy  should  be  called  entekchia,  k  b  so  called  so  far  as  any  thing  energising 
exerts  ener^es  according  to  its  own  nature,  whether  its  nature  be  imperfect  or  perfect.  It  must 
further  be  observed,  also,  that  Aristotle  now  ascribes  the  name  of  energy  in  common  both  to  the 
agent  and  patient :  for  motion  is  in  commcm  to  both  a  rising  tendency  from  a  subsistence  in  capa» 
city  to  a  subsistence  in  energy.  Aristotle,  therefore,  adduces  the  instance  of  that  which  may  be 
built  •,  but  it  will  also  be  true  to  say  of  that  which  builds,  that  motion  b  the  energy  of  that  which  b 
in  capacity ;  for  a  builder  when  he  does  not  build,  being  incapacity,  when  he  energbes  is  then 
moved  according  to  the  building  power.  And  buikliag  b  motion,  being  the  energy  of  the  builder, 
but  the  passion  of  the  house.  But  Aristode  calb  both  by  the  common  name  of  energy,  so  far,  as. 
that  which  b  in  capacity  on  both  sides  is  excited  to  that  which  b  in  energy*  May  k  not,  however* 
be  said  that  wUch  makes,  when  it  b  changed  from  a  subsistence  in  capacity  to  a  subsbtence  in 
<o^g7i  b  moved  as  that  which  soiers,  and  not  as  that  which  m^k^s.    Hence  all  the  examples 

which 
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which  Aristotle  adduces  are  passive  s  for  the  energy  of  that  which  makes  so  far  as  it  makes^  is 
perfect. 

Aristotle  having  said  that  motion  is  the  energy  of  that  which  b  in  capacity,  so  far  as  it  is  such, 
very  properly  adds  that  which  is  consequent  to  the  definition :  for  since  natural  things  are  both 
in  capacity  and  energy,  though  not  according  to  the  same,  being,  for  instance,  cold  in  capacity, 
but  hot  in  energy,  or  if  they  are  also  according  to  the  same  both  in  capacity  and  energy,  as,  for 
instance,  hot  according  to  both,  yet  they  are  not  so  at  once,  but  are  now  in  capacity,  and  again 
in  energy,  or  vice  versa.    Since,  therefore,  natural  things  thus  subsist,  on  this  account  they  are 
not  moved  only  as  matter,  nor  do  they  move  only,  as  things  incorporeal,  but  they  are  moved  so 
far  as  they  are  in  capacity,  and  they  move  so  far  as  they  are  in  energy.    What  Aristotle  sajrs, 
therefore,  has  this  utility,  for  it  assigns  the  caU^e  i^ot  only  of  physical  things  being  moved,  but  also 
of  their  being  motive.     It  likewise  properly  solves  a  doubt  urged  against  the  definition  of  motion. 
But  the  doubt  has  an  inquiry  of  the  following  kind  in  the  first  figure.     Some  things  which  are 
moved  also  move.    All  things  which  move  are  in  capacity,  and  not  in  energy.     Some  things 
therefore  which  are  moved  are  in  energy,  and  not  in  capacity.     So  that  not  all  motion  is  the 
energy  of  that  which  is  in  capacity,  so  far  as  it  is  such.     The  doubt,  therefore,  is  solved  through 
every  thing  which  is  moved  being  moved  and  sufifering,  so  far  as  it  is  in  capacity,  but  moving 
and  making  so  far  as  it  is  in  energy.     For  a  subsistence  in  capacity  is  one  thing  to  it,  and  a 
subsistence  in  energy,  another.     Hence  the  energy  according  to  each  of  these  is  different,  if  not 
only  to  do  but  to  suffer,  is  said  to  be  in  energy.     For  Aristotle  being  of  opinion  that  motion  is  in 
that  which  is  moved,  says  that  it  is  the  energy  of  that  which  may  be  moved,  so  far  as  it  is 
such.     But  that  a  thing  which  is  in  capacity  suffers  and  is  moved,  so  far  as  it  is  in  capacity,  but 
acts  and  moves  in  energy,  so  far  as  it  is  in  energy,  is  evident  from  .the  energy  of  each  not  being 
directed  to  the  same :  but  the  energy  of  that  which  is  in  capacity,  is  directed  not  to  that  which  it 
is,  but  to  that  which  it  is  naturally  adapted  to  be.     For  that  which  is  cold  is  heated,  because  it  is 
not  hot  but  cold,  but  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  heated.     And  that  which  is  hpt  heats^  so  far  as  it 
is  energy,  and  not  so  far  as  it  is  not  yet,  but  is  naturally  adaptd  to  subsist  in  energy,  as  is  the 
case  with  that  which  is  passive.     Hence  such  things  as  being  moved,  move,  are  moved  through  - 
subsisting  in  capacity,  but  move  thi'ough  subsisting  in  energy.     For  that  which  is  cold,  is  heated 
indeed,  as  being  in  capacity,  but  refrigerates  as  being  in  energy.    And  if  it  were  not  in  capacity, 
but  in  energy  alone,  it  would  not  be  moved  nor  changed  into  any  thing  else,  but  would  remain 
in  that  in  which  it  was.     For  it  would  not  be  naturally  adapted  to  any  thing  else,  but  would  alone 
energize  and  act  so  far  as  it  was,  and  would  not  suffer.     But  if  any  thing  was  in  capacity  alone, 
and  had  not  any  thing  in  energy,  it  would  not  energize,  nor  would  it  either  do  or  move  any 
thing.    For  it  would  not  have  any  thing  according  to  which  it  could  act  ^  or  rather  it  would  not 
in  short  have  any  subsistence  :  for  that  which  every  thing  is,  it  is  in  energy.     Hence,  some  are  of 
opinion  that  neither  has  matter  any  subsistence^  since  It  appears  to  be  passive  alone,  and  neither 
to  make,  nor  energize.     Btit  that  which  does  not  energize,  is  not  any  thing  in  energy,  according 
to  which  it  was  necessary  it  should  energize.     Such,  therefore,  is  the  use  of  what  is  now  said  by 
Aristotle. 

But  it  is  well  said  by  Aristotle  that  some  things  are  the  same  in  capacity  and  entelecheia :  for 
not  all  things  are  of  this  kind  ;  since  intellectual  and  divine  natures  have  nothing  in  capacity,  be- 
cause 
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moves,  and  is  itself  immoveable.     But  motion  is  the  entelecheia  of 
that  which  is  in  capacity,  when   being  in  entelechei^a  it  energizes, 

not 

cause  they  are  essentially  in  energy,  as  Aristotle  says.  The  celestial  bodies,  likewise,  though  they 
are  bodies,  yet  have  not  in  their  essence  a  subsistence  in  capacity,  since  they  are  exempt  from  ge- 
neration and  corruption.  According  to  local  motion,  however,  not  by  changing  from  immobility 
to  motion,  but  by  not  having  all  their  parts  every  where  at  once,  but  different  parts,  in  different 
places,  they  also  possess  a  subsistence  in  capacity.  Perhaps,  too,  as  Simplidus  well  observes,  they 
sustain  a  certain  change  in  quality,  according  to  their  different  habitudes  and  commixtures  with 
each  other,  and  are  passive,  according  to  something  which  is  inherent  in  them  in  capacity.  For 
fhey  are  disposed  in  one  way  from  their  conjunction,  and  in  another  from  their  trigonic,  hexa- 
gonicy  or  tetragonic  station,  and  again  in  another  from  their  unfigured  interval  with  reference  to 
each  other ;  as  is  evident  fit>m  the  different  effects  of  such  like  differences.  But  though  these 
being  moved  by  first  moving  causes,  move  sublunary  natures,  yet  they  are  not  reciprocally  moved 
by  them,  and  according  to  this,  they  difier  froai  sublunary  natures.  For  these  are  reciprocally 
moved  by  the  natures  which  they  move,  in  consequence  of  being  composed  from  the  same  ele* 
ments,  and  from  the  same  matter  similarly  adapted  to  the  reception  of  contraries.  Hence  each  is 
passive  according  to  matter,  through  which  it  possesses  a  subsistence  in  capacity,  but  it  operates 
according  to  form,  through  which  it  is  in  energy  that  which  it  is.  For  things  which  heat 
are  in  their  turn  refrigerated,  and  things  which  refrigerate  are  in  their  turn  heated.  This,  too^ 
perhaps,  celestial  natures  suffer  with  respect  to  each  other^  operating  on  and  being  passive  to 
each  other. 

Aristotle,  Simplicius  farther  observes,  having  asserted  that  some  things  are  both  in  capacity  and 
energy,  and  on  this  account  are  moved  according  to  a  subsistence  in  capacity,  but  move  according  to 
a  su'bsistence  in  energy,  and  that  all  things  are  not  of  this  kind,  but  that  there  are  some  things 
which  are  alone  in  energy  and  not  in  capacity,  which  things  are  certainly  such  as  sdone  move  and 
are  not  moved, — ^very  properly  adds,  that  to  some  it  appears  that  there  is  not  any  thing  which 
moves  t>eing  immoveable,  but  that  evexy  thing  which  moves  is  moved,  the  contrary  to  which  he 
demonstrates  at  the  end  of  this  treatise,  to  which  place  also  he  defers  the  investigation  of  this  point. 
And  it  is  evident  that  those  of  the  ancient  physiologists  were  of  this  opinion,  Who  admitted  that 
there  was  either  one  or  many  corporeal  principles  of  this ;  and  also  of  the  junior  physiologists^ 
the  Stoics.  Tor  the  ancients  said  that  generated  natures  were  produced  according  to  separation, 
or  commixture,  or  change  in  quality  of  the  principles.  Alexander  says  that  this  was  the  opinion 
of  Plato.  But  that  Plato  says  that  ihe  one  and  the  goody  and,  in  short,  the  First  Cause,  who  moves 
all  things  to  himself  as  the  object  of  desire,  is  immoveable,  is  clearly  evident  from  what  is  said  in 
the  first  hypothesis  of  the  Parmenides  :  for  after  taking  away  every  motion  from  it,  he  adds,  '*  the 
onty  therefore,  is  immoveable  according  to  every  motion.  And  Alexander  himself  acknowledges 
that  Plato  asserts  ideas  to  be  immoveable.  On  which  account  he  fancies  that  he  can  demonstrate . 
a  certain  confusion  in  the  words  of  Plato ;  for  if,  says  he,  to  perceive  intellectually  is  to  be  moved 
according  to  the  Platonists^  to  be  intellectually  perceived  is  to  move.    If,  therefore,  ideas  are  intd- 
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not  SO  far  as  it  is  that    ffliich   it  is,    but   so   far  as   it    is   move-* 
able.     I  saj  sa  far  as  it  is  moveable :    for   brass  is  in   capacity  a 

statue ; 

lectttally  percetred,  they  win  be  motive.    But  if  e^sry  thiag  whacli  mores  is  also  xnoved^  idea» 
win  be  moved,  though  they  are  supposed  to  be  immaveaUe*    That  inteUectual  parce^ion^  how- 
ever, is  not  said  by  Plato  to  be  cnoved  according  tK)  any  species  of  physical  motions^  but  accordiiig 
to  tfnergi2ing,  which  Aristotle  also  testifies  of  initeUeot,  laseiiing  that  it  k  us  ks  esatBce  ea^Tgy^  » 
perfectly  evident :  for  in  the  Tknaeusi  Plato  says  that  aU  true  being  subsists  idways  with  invariahle 
sameness.    But  nothing  among  things  wluch  are  movied  .either  according  to  essence,  or  quantity,  or 
quality,  or  place,  can  subsist  in  this  msmner.    So  that  when  in  ^be  10th  book  of  the  Laws,  he  assi- 
milates intellect  to  a  spfcere  revolving  with  invariaUe  scwnewess^  he  does  not  ascribe  a  transitive 
ihotion  to  intellect,  neither  according  to  the  wlude,  nor  aarordtng  to  parts,  but  an  energetic 
motion ;  and,  in  short,  a  inotion  denomhiated  ^ooording  to  a  vital  tendency  from  being  to  energy,. 
Aristotle  therdbre,  might  learn  from  Phto,  that  intdlect  is  immoveablet  according  to  j^ysical 
motions.    If,  indeed,  what  is  now  said  by  Aristosle  is  directed  agadnst  Plato>  it  seems  to  regard  his 
opinion  concerning  soid.    For  Plato  conceiving  bodies  to  be  i^t3er«nottve,  as  weU  i»  Anstotlej  tafu 
that  they  are  proximately  moved  by  soul,  which  is  self-motive*    And^  indeed^  that  aU  the  celestial 
orbs  are  proximately  moved  by  soul,  Aristotle  also  acknowledges^  since  in  the  2nd  book  of  his 
treatise  On  the  Heaven,  he  clearly  calls  them  animated.    But  Aristotle,  indeed,  says  that  soul  i» 
immoveable,  denying  of  it  aU  natural  motions^    And  Plata  demonstntes  that  it  is  sdif^motive, 
as  being  moved,  indeed,  by  itself,  but  by  its  own  motions  moving  bodies^  which  motions  are  not 
physical,  but  transitive  energies  of  soul,  and  on  this  account  they  are  also  moved:  for  that  Plata 
does  not  say  that  soul  is  moved  according  to  physical  motion,  is  evident  from  the  following  passage 
in  the  10th  book  of  his  Laws :  *'  Soul,  indeed,  is  the  leader  of  every  thing  in  the  heavens  by  its 
motions,  the  names  of  which  are^  to  will,  to  provide,  to  consider^  to  consult,  to  opine  rightly  or 
falsely.''    So  that  soul  is  immoveable  according  to  that  motion  which  moves.    And  Aristole, 
according  with  Plato,  says,  that  which  primarily  moves  is  immoveable,  soul,  indeed,  being  im- 
moveable according  to  that  motion  which  moves,  but  intenect,  as  being  without  transition  in  its 
energies ;  for  since  it  is  necessary  that  prior  to  that  which  is  alter- motive,  or  moved  by  another^ 
the  self-motive  should  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Idter-motive ;  so  prior  tathat  which  is  moved 
in  any  way  whatever,  that  which  is  neither  moved  by  another,  nor  by  itself,  or  in  other  words  the 
immoveable,  must  be  the   cause  to  the  self- motive  nature^  both  of  being,  and  of  being  moved. 
Haace  the  self-motive  nature  possessing  a  diq>licity,  and  unfolding  the  agent,  together  with  the 
patient,  is  not  sufficient  to  the  condition  of  principle.    But  whether  soul  is  that  which  first  moves, 
it  also  is  shoivn  to  be  immoveable  according  to  every  motion  which  moves ;  or  whether  it  be 
intellect,  it  is  immoveable  according  to  every  transitive  motion.    Nor  in  these  things  is  there  any 
dissonance  between  Plato  and  Aristotle,  except  in  the  word  self-motive :  because  Plato  calls  soul 
self- motive,  but  Aristotle  tbe  animal^  this  being  moved,  indeed,  by  soul,  which  is  immoveable 
according  to  that  motion  which  moves,  but  is  moved  according  to  the  body*    And  this,  indeed, 
is  consequent  to  the  opinion  of  Aristotle^  who  does  not  think  fit  to  denominate  any  other  motion 

except 
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statue ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  motion  is  not  the  energy  of  the 
brass  so  far  as  it  is  brass;  since  the  essence  of  brass  is  not  the 
same  as  something  which  is  moveable  in  capacity;  for  if  they  were 
simply  the  same,  and  according  to  definition,  motion  would  be  the 
energy  of  the  brass,  so  far  as  it  is  brass.  They  are,  however,  as  we 
iiave  said,  not  the  same«  And  this  is  evident  in  contraries:  for  that 
which  has  the  capacity  of  being  w^ell,  and  that  which  has  the  capacity 
of  being  diseased,  differ  from  each  other;  (since  otherwise  to  be  dis<» 
eased  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  be  well)  but  the  subject^  that  which 
is  well,  and  that  which  is  diseased^  whether  it  be  humoor  or  blood, 
are  one  and  the  same.  But  since  that  which  is  in  capacity  is  not  the 
isame,  according  to  definition,  as  that  which  is  in  energy,  as  neither  is 
colour  the  same  as  that  which  is  visible ;  it  is  evident  that  motion  is 
the  entelecheia  of  that  which  is  in  capacity,  so  far  as  it  is  in  capacity. 
That  there  is  this  energy,  therefore,  and  that  a  thing  then  happens  to 
he  moved,  when  this  energy  exists,  and  neither  prior  nor  posterior  to  it, 
is  manifest.  For  every  thing  is  able  at  one  time  to  energim,  aad  at 
^ndther  not ;  as,  for  instance,  that  which  is  capable  of  being  built,  so 
far  as  it  is  capable.  And  the  energy  of  that  which  is  capable  of  being 
l^uilt,^o  far  as  it  is  capable^  is  l)uilding :  for  bnilding  is  either  this^  the 
energy  of  that  which  is  capable  of  being  built,  or  it  is  the  house.  But 
when  the  houw  10,  it  wiH  no  longer  be  that  which  is  capable  of  being 
built.  That,  however,  is  built,  which  is  capable  of  being  built ;  and 
hence  it  is  necessary  that  building  should  be  the  above-mentioned 
-energy*  But  building  is  a  certain  motion.  And  the  same  reasoning 
will  apply  to  other  motions.  That  what  we  have  asserted,  too,  is  well 
said,  is  also  evident  from  what  oth«n  have  said  concerning  motion,  and 
from  it  not  being  easy  to  define  it  otherwise :  for  neither  motion  nor 
mutation  can  be  placed  in  any  other  genus ;  nor  have  those  who  have 
advanced  a  different  opinion  ooacerning  it  spoken  rightly.    But  this 

except  that  of  natural  tlnngs.   IkxHsetmA^dfmh/dilti^ 

tool  motbns.  But  Plato  sajs,  that  die  ftrst  cpcdat  of  motioQ  (beguming  dowawwd)  ktheoon* 
fused  and  disorderly,  wUdi  bdongs  to  a  €oq»oPMl  aatom  ccmideoed  bjr  hatU;  tbe  stoond,  that 
^natural  things;  die  tlurd,  the  transition  in  the  aetgiea  of  soul;  and  the  fourth,  d»t  of  in* 
tellect,  which  is,  indeed,  without  transition,  but  is  excited  from  being  toonergy. 

o2  will 
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will  be  evident  to  those  who  consider  the  affair ;  for  by  some  motion  is 
said  to  be  difference,  inequality,  and  non-being;  though  it  is  not 
necessary  that  any  one  of  these  should  be  moved,  neither  if  they  be 
different,  nor  if  they  be  unequal^  nor  if  they  be  non-beings.  Neither 
is  mutation  into  these,  nor  from  these,  rather  thaix  from  their  opposites. 
But  the  reason  why  they  referred  motion  to  these  things  is  this,  that 
motion  appears  to  be  something  indefinite ;  and  the  principles  of  the 
other  co-ordination,  are  indefinite,  because  they  are  privative  :  for  no 
one  of  them  is  this  particular  thing,  nor  of  a  particular  quality,  nor  does, 
it  belong  to  any  other  of  the  catagories  9/* 


CHAPTER  X. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  concerning  place^ 
time,  and  a  vacuum  ;  adducing  what  he  says  on  each  of  these  subjects^ 
and  adding  the  elucidations  of  Simplicius,  as  being  no  less  remarkable  for 
their  accuracy,  than  for  the  perspicuity  with  which  they  are  written. 

9  Aristotle  having  related  his  own  opinion,  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  opinions  of 
those  prior  to  him  concerning  motion.    And  hence,  as  Simplicius  well  observes,  it  is  more  bene^ 
volent  to  consider  Aristotle  in  this  place  as  confuting  the  more  confused  description  of  motion 
delivered  by  the  ancients.    But  it  is  evident,  from  their  conception^  that  motion  is  well  defined  bj 
Aristode :  for  they  referred  motion  to  inequality,  difference,  and  non-being,  because  it  appears  to 
be  something  indefinite :  for  their  being  two  co-ordinations  of  things  with  the  Pythagoreans,  ta 
one  of  which  motion  belongs,  which  has  privative  and  indefinite  principles,  among  which  are 
difiference,  inequality,  and  non-being,  motion  very  property  appeared  to  them  as  well  as  to  Aris- 
totle to  be  something  indefinite :  except  that  to  them  it  appeared  to  be  placed  in  the  privative  and 
indefinite  co-ordination,  through  its  opposition  to  the  definite  nature  of  permanency,  but  to  Arist- 
totle  through  the  impossibility  of  placing  it  either  in  a  subsbtence  in  capacity,  or  a  subsistence  in 
energy.    For  that  which  is  in  capacity  only^  is  not  yet  moved,  and  that  which  is  ih  energy  is  na 
longer  moved.     If,  therefore,  motion  is  neither  in  capacity  nor  in  energy,  nor  that  which  it  espe* 
cially  appears  to  be,  energy  j  for  motion  is  imperfect  energy,  because  that  thing  in  capacity  is  im* 
perfect  of  which  motion  is  the  energy,— if  this  be  the- case,  motioa  deservedly  appears  to  be  indefi«- 
nite.    But  Aristotle  calls  the  principles  of  the  other  co-ordination  of  contraries,  privative,  viz.  the 
ten  which  are- enumerated  in  p.  13,  because  according  to  him  form  and  privation  are  the  principles 
of  contraries ;  and  the  ten  principles  in  the  better  co-ordination  will  be  under  form,  but  those  in 
the  worse  under  privation. 

Of 
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Of  place,  therefore,  Aristotle  thus  writes,  in  the  4th  book  of  his 
Physics.  **  What  place  is  will  become  evident  as  follows:  But  let  us 
admit  concerning  it  such  things  as  appear  to  be  truly  present  with  it 
essentially.  First,  then,  we  should  think  that  place  comprehends  that  of 
which  it  is  the  place,  and  that  it  is  not  any  thing  of  that  which  it  con- 
tains. And  again,  that  the  first  place  is  neither  less  nor  greater  than 
the  thing  contained  in  it ;  and  also,  that  it  does  not  desert  each  parti* 
cular  thing,  and  is  not  separable  from  it.  Beside  this  we  should  think 
that  every  place  has  upward  and  downward,  and  that  every  body  natu- 
rally tends  to  and  abides  in  its  proper  place ;  and  that  it  does  this  either 
upward  or  downward.  These  things  being  admitted,  let  us  survey  what 
remains.  But  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  endeavour  so  to  conduct 
the  speculation,  that  what  place  is  may  be  unfolded ;  so  that  the 
doubts  may  be  solved,  and  the  things  which  appear  to  be  present  with 
place  may  remain  ;  and  beside  this,  that  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  and 
of  the  doubts  about  it  may  be  manifest :  for  thus  each  particular  will 
be  exhibited  in  the  most  beautiful  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  place 
could  not  be  investigated,  unless  there  were  some  motion  according  to 
place:  for  on  this  account  we  especially  conceive  that  the  heavens  are 
in  place,  because  they  are  always  in  motion.  But  of  this  motion  one 
kind  is  lation;  and  another,  increase  and  diminution:  for  a  change 
takes  place  in  increase  and  diminution  ;  and  that  which  was  formerly 
here  is  again  transferred  into  the  less  or  the  greater.  But  with  respect 
to  things  which  are  moved,  some  are  essentially  in  energy,  and  others 
according  to  accident.  And  of  those  which  are  according  to  accident^ 
some  can  be  moved  essentially ;  as  for  instance,  the  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  helm  of  a  ship ;  but  others  cannot  be  so  moved,  but  are  always 
moved  accidentally ;  as  for  instance,  whiteness  and  science ;  for  these 
thus  change  their  place,  because  that  changes  in  which  they  subsist  K 

But 

>  Aristotle,  having  previously  assumed  common  conceptions  concerning  place,  and  taught  us 
what  kind  of  a  definition  ought  to  be  given  of  it,  next,  first  reminds  ut  what  kind  of  things  we 
should  conceive  to  be  properly  in  place,  and  then  shows  us  what  place  is.  But  things  which  ^re 
properly  in  place  are  discovered  firom  things  which  are  properly  moved  according  to  place»    For 

things. 
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But  ds  we  saj  that  a  thing  is  in  the  heavens  as  in  place,  because  it  is  in 
air,  and  air  is  in  the  heavens ;  so  we  say  that  a  thing  is  in  air,  that  is, 
not  in  the  whole  of  air;  but,  on  account  of  its  extremity,  and  that  which 
comprehends,  we  say  that  a  thing  is  in  air ;  for  if  the  wholeo  fair  were 
place,  the  place  of  each  particular  thing,  and  each  particular  thing 
itself  would  not  be  equal.  They  appear  however  to  be  equal :  and  such 
is  thb  Jirst  place  in  which  a  thing  subsists.  When,  therefore,  that  which 
contains  is  not  divided  «,  but  continued,  then  a  thing  is  said  to  be  in  it, 
not,  as  in  place,  but  as  a  part  in  the  whole ;  but  when  it  is  divided 


tilings  properly  moved  according  to  {dace  are  also  in  place ;   since  we  obtain  a  conceptidm  of 
place  from  the  transmutation  of  bodies.    Hence  wo  acqtxiiie  the  following  common  conceptions 
aboQt  (rfaoe :  vie.  that  it  is  diflfitt^nt  from  that  which  is  in  plaoe  i  that  it  is  equal  to  and  separable 
from  it  I  and  that  it  possesses  the  differences  of  upward  and  downward,  to  which  there  is  a 
transition,  and  in  which  there  is  rest.    Aristotle,  therefore,  collects  these  many  conceptions  into 
the  one  cause  of  them,  viz.  motion  according  to  place.    He  also  shows,  what  are  the  two  species 
of  every  kind  of  motion  according  to  place,  i.  «•  loHtm,  which  is  alone^  aod  perfectly  motion,  ac- 
cording to  [dace  I  and  increast  and  dirmmUiBn.   Aristotle,  therefore,  willing  to  discover  place  from 
things  which  are  moved  accocdisig  to  plac^  first  makes  a  division  into  things  which  are  moved  es- 
sentially, and  things  which  are  moved  accidentally ;  calling  also  things  essential,  in  energy.    Thus, 
for  instance,  every  body  is  essentially  moved,  wlien  the  whcde  of  it,  detached  from  every  thing  else, 
passes  from  one  place  to  another ;  as  the  whole  of  my  body  when  I  walk,  and  a  ship  when  it  saib. 
Strt  things  which  are  moved  accordiag  to  accident,  dre  snch  as  subsist  in  things  essentially  moved, 
dther  as  parts,  as  my  hand^  waA  the  helm  of  a  ship^  <yr  as  sKxidents,  as  whiteness  and  science* 
There  is,  however,  a  difi^rence  in  these.    For  parts,  though  they  are  not  essentially  moved  in  con- 
sequence of  1}eing  in  the  whole,  because  it  is  necessary  that  things  which  are  essentially  moved, 
and  pass  from  place  to  place,  should  be  entirely  detached  from  every  thing  else,  yet  these,  when 
detached  from  the  whole,  may  be  moved  essentially  |  so  that  when  they  are  moved  together  with 
the  whole,  they  possess  in  energy  the  being  moved  according  to  accident,  but  in  capacity  the  being 
tMyred  essentially.    For  accidents  to  things  which  are  essentially  moved  cannot  be  moved  essen- 
tially, nor  do  they  even  possess  this  in  capacity ;  as  for  instance,  whiteness,  or  science.    For  these 
when  sqKirated  are  incapable  of  being  moved  essentially,  because  neither,  in  short,  are  they  sepa- 
rable ;  but  these  are  always  thus  moved  and  changed^  because  that  in  which  they  are  inher^it  is 
'Changed;  lor  otherwise  diey  are  inc^aUe  of  being  moved  either  in  energy  or  capacity.    This 
tekig  the  case,  it  b  prop«-  to  investigate  place,  from  things  which  are  essentially  moved  according 
to  {dace,  but  not  from  things  which  are  moved  according  to  accident. 

*  That  is,  when  that  which  contains  is  continuous  with  that  which  is  contained^  then  that  which 
is  contained  is  in  that  which  contains,  as  a-  part  in  the  whole  ;  but  when  it  is  divided,  then  that 
which  is  contained  is  in  the  extremity  of  that  which  contains^  as  in  place,  and  in  this  primarily. 
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and  touches,  then  it  is  in  a  certaiD  first,  which  is  tlie  extremitj  of  that 
which  contains,  and  which  is  neither  a  part  of  the  thing  contained,  nor 
greater  than  the  inter^val,  but  equal  to  it :  for  the  extremities  of  things 
that  touch  are  in  the  ^ame.  And  that  wliich  is  continued  is  not  indeed 
moved  in,  but  together  with  it ;  but  that  which  is  divided  is  moved  in 
it.  And  whether  that  which  contaiiis  is  moved,  or  whether  it  is  not,  it 
is  not  the  less  moved.  Farther  still :  when  it  is  not  divided,  it  is  said  to 
be  as  a  part  in  the  whole  ;  as  for  instance,  sight  in  the  eye,  or  the  hand 
in  the  body  ;  but  when  it  is  divided,  or  touches,  it  is  said  to  be  as  in 
place ;  as  for  instance,  water  in  a  wine  vessel,  or  wine  in  an  earthen 
vessel.  For  the  hand  is  moved  together  with  the  body,  and  the  water 
in  the  wine  vessel.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  now  evident  what  place  is ; 
for  there  are  nearly  four  things,  of  which  it  is  necessary  place  should  be 
one.  For  it  is  either  form  or  matter;  or  a  certain  °  interval  between  the 
extremes  of  a  thing ;  or  the  extremes,  if  there  is  no  interval  beside  the 
magnitude  of  the  inherent  body.  But  of  these,  it  is  evident  that  three  of 
then?  cannot  be  place.  Through  containing  indeed  it  appears  to  be  form ; 
for  the  extremes  of  that  which  contains,  and  of  that  which  is  contained, 
are  in  the  same.  Both  therefore  are  boundaries,  yet  not  of  the  same 
thing ;  but  form  is  the  boundary  of  the  thing  contained,  but  place  of 
the  contaipipg  body.  In  consequence,  however,  of  that  being  fre^ 
quently  changed  which  is  contained  and  divided,  while  that  which 
contains  remains,  as  water  from  a  vessel,  that  which  is  between  appears 

'  4n$totle,  s^ys  SimpUcius^  asserts  that  there  are  four  things,  of  which  it  is  njecessary  place 
should  be  one :  for  it  is  eith^  t^e  ionn  of  that  which  is  in  place ;  or  the  matter  qf  it ;  or  the  in- 
terval  between  the  extremities  of  that  which  contains  ;  which  last  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
ancients,  as  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  the  Stoics.  Some  also  assert  that  Plato  conceived  place 
to  be  this.  Or  place  is  the  extremities  of  that  which  contains.  If,  therefore,  as  Aristotle  shpw:% 
it. is  no  one  of  the  three,  it  is  necessary  that  place  must  be  the  fourth.  But,  with  respect  to  this 
interval,  the  foUowers.of  Pemocritus  an^  Epicurus  say  that  it  is  a  vacuum,  so  as  at  o^  time  to  be 
filled  with  body,  and  at  anpther  time  to  be  left  void  of  it.  But  the  Pbttonistsaod  ^tq^s  say,  thai: 
this  interval  is  indeed  differeQt  from  bodies*  but  that  it  always  contsuns  bp^,  so  ^s  n^ver  to  be 
left  void.  Simplicius  adds,  that  the  word  marly^  used  by  Aristotle,  does  not  indicate  an  iodefi* 
nite  conception,  but  the  caution  of  the  philosopher.  Sipce  place^  therefore,  is  neither  matter, 
nor  form,  nor  interv^,  it  is  evident  that  it  ^n}l  be  t)ie  boundary  of  that  which  contains. 

to 
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to  be  a  certain  interval ;  as  if  that  which  is  changed  were  something 

beside  body.     But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  but  any  body  whatever  departs 

among  those  that  are  transferred,  and  are  naturally  adapted  to  touch  \ 

If,  however,  there  were'any  interval  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  abide 

in  the  same  place,  there  would  be  infinite  places ;   for  water  and  air 

being  transferred  all  the  parts  effect  the  same  thing  in  the  whole,  as  all 

the  water  in  the  vessel.     At  the  same  time  too,  the  place  will  be 

changed  ;  so  that  there  will  be  another  place  of  place,  and  there  will  be 

many  places  together.    Ttiere  is  not  however,  another  place  of  the  part 

in  which  it  can  be  moved,  when  the  whole  vessel  is  transferred,  but  the 

same  place  ;  for  in  that  place  in  which  they  are  contained,  air  and 

water,  and  the  parts  of  water,  are  alternately  transferred,  and  not  in 

that  place  into  which  they  pass,  and  which  is  a  part  of  the  place,  that 

is  the  place  of  the  whole  heaven  ^» 

Matter, 

^  That  is,  which  are  naturally  adapted  merely  to  touch,  and  not  to  be  united.  For  things 
ivhich  are  united,  as  for  instance  air,  to  air  and  water,  are  no  longer  as  in  place,  nor  as  in  this 
Tessel  to  which  they  are  conjoined. 

^  Aristotle  having  mentioned  the  circumstances  which  persuade  us  to  think  that  space  b  inter- 
val, and  having  also  added  the  causes  of  this  deception,  now  turns  to  a  confutation  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, in  a  certain  respect  employing  a  more  obscure  argument.  Thb  however  unfolded  is  a^ 
follows  :  If  place  is  a  certain  nature  of  interval  essentially  remaining,  and  not  subsisting  in  body, 
three  absurdities  will  follow  ^  for  there  will  be  infinite  places ;  and  place  will  be  changed  accord- 
ing to  place,  so  that  place  will  be  another  place  of  place ;  and  there  will  be  many  places  together. 
But  these  things  are  impossible ;  and  therefore  place  will  not  be  an  interval  of  this  kind. 

The  truth  of  this  conclusion  will  be  apparent,  if  we  suppose  a  vessel  containing  water  or  air,  so 
transferred  from  place  to  place  as  that  the  water  or  air  may  be  moved  in  it  with  its  proper  motion, 
"fluctuating,  or  revolving  in  a  circle.  If  therefore  the  interval  pervaded  through  the  whole  water, 
the  water,  says  he,  and  the  air  being  transferred  will  make  all  the  parts  to  be  the  same  in  the  whole, 
as  all  the  water  b  in  the  vessel.  For,  as  in  the  alternate  mutation  of  bodies,  when  aur  passes 
into  that  in  which  there  was  water,  we  form  a  conception  of  place,  as  was  before  observed^  so  the 
parts  of  water  alternately  succeeding  each  othex  in  the  fluctuation,  each  part  will  be  in  a  part  of 
the  interval,  that  is  in  place  essentially,  since  the  whole  interval  pervades  through  the  whole 
water :  for  those  who  say  that  place  b  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains,  say  that  the  whole  b 
^essentially,  but  the  parts  accidentally,  in  place ;  since'  these  are  not  proximately  comprehended 
•by  it.  But  those  who  assert  that  place  b  an  interval  pervading  through  all  things,  these  say  that 
there  are  proximate  and  essential  places  of  the  parts ;  for  in  the  interval  each  part  is  essentially 

contained^ 
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Matter,  also,  may  appear  to  be  place  if  any  one  directs  his  attention 
to  that  which  is  at  rest,  and  is  not  separated,  but  continued  :  for,  just 

as 

*  centained*  But  things  which  are  proximately  in  place  are  detached  from  other  things^  as  we  have 
before  shown^  and  the  places  also  are  separate.  Iff  therefore,  the  parts  of  that  which  is  continued 
are  detached,  as  must  evidently  be  the  case  if  they  are  moved  essentially,  there  will  be  infinite 
parts,  and  infinite  places.  But  Aristotle,  instead  of  saying  that  the  parts  will  no  longer  be  con- 
tinued with  the  whole,  but  will  be  essentially  in  place,  says  that  all  the  parts  in  the  whole  will  do 
that  which  the  whole  water  does  in  the  vessel.  But  the  whole  water  is  transferred  essentially,  and 
was  essentially  separated  in  place«  So  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  interval  of  place  becomes  the 
cause  of  the  parts  being  essentially  moved  according  to  place,  and  subsisting  in  place.  But  this 
becomes  the  cause  of  the  parts  and  the  places  being  separated  j  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  parts 
and  the  places  being  infinite  in  energy.  Since,  however,  the  present  discussion  is  about  place, 
Aristotle  adduces  the  doubt  of  the  places,  and  not  of  the  parts,  as  absurd.  But  if  places  are  infi- 
nite  in  multitude,  being  intervals  in  energy,  in  the  vessel  also  there  will  be  an  infinite  magnitude. 
The  like  also  must  be  said  of  the  infinite  parts  in  infinite  places ;  for  the  quantity  which  consists 
of  magnitudes  infinite  in  multitude,  will  also  be  infinite  in  magnitude.  Thus,  therefore,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  there  will  be  infinite  places  in  the  same  interval,  if  place  is  interval. 

A  second  absurdity  mentioned  by  Aristotle  follows,  viz.  that  at  the  same  time  place  will  be 
changed,  so  that  there  will  be  some  other  place  of  place  |  for  if  the  vessel  which  contains  an  in- 
terval in  itself  is  transferred,  this  interval  will  be  in  the  interval  in  which  the  vessel  is ;  and  thus 
there  will  be  a  place  of  place,  which  is  absurd.  A  third  absurdity  likewise  follows,  that  many 
places  will  be  together ;  for  the  vessel  being  transferred,  the  interval  which  is  between  the  boun- 
daries of  it  will  also  be  transferred,  and  will  subsist  in  another  equal  interval,  so  that  the  things  in 
the  vessel  will  be  in  the  intervals  firom  the  beginning,  which  were  called  places,  and  in  those  into 
which  they  pass  when  transferred.  Hence,  many  places  will  subsist  together  with  many  other 
places  of  the  same  body.  Will  not  therefore  the  same  absurdities  be  consequent  to  the  assertion 
that  place  is  the  extremity  of  that  which  contains  ?  By  no  means ;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  when' 
the  vessel  is  moved  the  water  will  be  in  another  place,  or  the  parts  of  the  water ;  for  they  sub- 
sist in  the  same  place,  and  not  in  another,  as  if  interval  were  in  interval.  How,  therefore^  if  the 
wine  possesses  the  same  pUce,  both  according  to  the  whole  and  according  to  the  parts,  will  it  be 
moved  fi*omThasus  to  Athens  ?  To  this  we  reply,  that  it  is  not  moved  essentially,  for  it  remains 
in  the  vessel-;  but  the  vessel  which  contains  the  wine  is  moved  and  transferred,  and  not  the  wine 
itself,  nor  its  parts,  except  according  to  accident.    But  if  place  were  interval,  bodies  would  be 


essentially  transferred  together  with  the  vessels,  and  in  a  similar  manner  their  parts,  in  conse*  \ 


quence  of  separately  changing  the  interval,  and  they  would  exist  in  dififerent  places,  but  not 
according  to  accident.  The  place,  too,  of  each  of  these  would  be  a  part  of  a  greater,  and  ayin, 
the  greater  would  be  a  part  of  a  greater,  and  this  as  far  as  the  greatest  place  and  interval,  in  which 
the  imiverse  is  contained ;  for  the  authors  of  this  hypothesis  contend  that  there  is  a  certain  inter« 

P  val 
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as  if  matter  is  changed  in  quality,  something  which  is  now  white  wa!5 
formerly  black,  and  that  which  is  now  hard  was  formerly  soft,  on  which 
account  we  say  that  matter  is  something ;  thus  also  place  appears  to  be 
something,  through  a  phantasy  of  this  kind.  Except,  however,  that 
in  the  instance  of  water  and  air,  this  is  said  to  be  the  case,  because  that 
which  was  air  is  now  water  ;  but  in  place,  because  where  there  was  air^ 
there  is  now  water.  But  matter,  as  was  before  observed,  is  neither  se- 
parable from  the  thing  nor  does  it  contain,  both  which  are  the  properties^^ 
of  place  6.     If  therefore  place  is  no  one  of  the  three,  viz.  if  it  is  neither 

form, 

val  In  which  the  whole  world  is  contained,  and  b  distributed  through  the  whole  of  it ;  in  a  part 
of  which  every  body  is  always  ingenerated ;  for  this  assertion  makes  place,  to  be  a  part  of  place,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  makes  interval  to  be  a  part  of  interval.  We  may  however  see,  that  those 
who  assert  place  to  be  a  certain  interval  in  no  respect  different  from  the  amphora,  either  make  the 
wine  to  be  moved  essentially,  or  they  must  say  that  it  remains  perfectly  unmoved  in  passing  from 
Thasus  to  Athens ;  for  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  b  moved  according  to  accident,  be^ 
cause  they  assert  that  the  amphora  is  similarly  in  the  interval,  and  the  wine  it  contains,  and  the 
parts  of  the  wine. 

r^  Aristotle  having  subverted  the  faypothess  that  place  is  form  and  interval,  now  employs  a 
similar  method  concerning  matter ;  and,  as  on  other  subjects  so  likewise  here,  he  first  mentions 
the  causes  through  which  some  one  nuiy  fancy  that  matter  is  place.  He  likewise  now  assigns  a 
more  probaUe  reason  than  before,  and  at  the  same  time  unfolds  the  intention  of  Plato  in  calling 
matter  a  receptacle  and  place*  Afterwards  he  adduces  the  arguments  through  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  think  that  matter  is  place.  Wishing  however  to  noention  the  probability  of  the  sW 
militude  of  place  to  matter,  he  appropriately  assumes  the  hypothesis  :  for  then,  says  he,  matter 
may  ^pear  to  be  place  when  any  one  directs  his  attention  to  that  which  is  at  rest  in  place,  and  is 
not  moved  according  to  place :  for  things  which  are  in  matter  are  at  rest,  but  are  not  moved  in  it. 
But  it  is  perhaps  better,  says  Aspasius,  to  dismiss  him  who  introduces  the  similitude  of  matter 
and  place,  because  matter  flows  ^  for  place,  as  long  as  it  endures,  is  at  rest  and  is  immoveable. 
Farther  still ;  thus  also  matter  may  appear  to  be  place,  if  we  look  to  one  of  the  postulates  con« 
coming  place,  viz.  that  place,  and  that  which  it  contains,  are  continued ;  since  also  the  form^ 
which  subsists  in  matter  is  in  continuity  with  and  is  not  separated  from  it.  But  this  is  evidently 
contrary  to  what  was  before  admitted  c(xx:eming  place.  In  such  an  hypothesis,  therefore,. 
Aristotle  assigns  the  cause  of  the  deduction  from  that  which  is  properly  place,  t&  matter.  But 
this  h  the  similitude  of  the  mode  according  to  which  we  arrive  at  the  conception  of  matter  and 
place ;  for  we  apprehend  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  matter,  in  consequence  of  seeing  one  and 
the  same  thing,  which  is  now  hard,  but  was  formerly  soft,  and  which  is  now  white,  but  was  for- 
merly 
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form,  nor  matter,  nor  interval,  in  consequence  of  always  being  some* 
thing  different  from  the  thing  which  is  transferred :  place  must  neces- 
sarily be  that  which  remains  of  the  four,  viz.  it  must  be  the  boundary 
of  the  containing  body.  But  I  call  the  containing  body  that  which  is 
moveable  according  to  local  motion.  It  appears  however  to  be  some* 
thing  great  and  difficult  to  apprehend  what  place  is,  both  through  its 
seeming  to  be  at  the  same  time  matter  and  form,  and  through  the 
transition  of  that  which  is  borne  along  being  effected  in  that  which 
contains  when  at  rest:   For  it  appears  that  there  may  be  a  certain 

merly  black ;  and  which  we  call  the  subject  of  these  qualities.  In  like  manner,  through  the  same 
asQXiliaries^  we  also  itrtiTe  at  thft  conception  of  place ;  because,  where  air  formerly  was,  there  air 
is  now.  Aristotle,  ho^^ver,  ap{>ear»to  havie  added  a  small  diStreae^t  thf0^gh  which  he  sub- 
^etts  all  the  apparent  ^milit^idej  wten  he  says,  ^  Except  howerer  in  the  inst^ice  of  water  and 
f^r,  &c.''  For  if  the  Ci^m  ^^tiich  suhsbts  ia  matter  fuhions  the  tntttter*  and  makes  it  to  be 
^sentiaUy  denon^inated^  btft  tixsft  whid|  is  in  place  does  not  £si^on  the  ^lacei  nor  is  any  part  of 
it>  nor  prokluoes  ^f  one  thing  together  with  it,  nor  is  place  dettoviiliated  according  to  it|— 4f 
4ibk  be  tii^  tase^  it  is  cfvidefft  ^diat  tlM««  i»  a  great  diferance  betweem  matter  akid  plate.  ^  But  thi% 
k  <:Mtiaoii  to  fhbo^  to  rebefv^  difierent  Aiogs^  relhaining  Ae  same  m  they  were  before  they 
i-eceiVed  them.  H^nee  idso  Pkttd  caUed  matter  ite  place^  r^on,  and  ^-ec^ptade  of  forms.  May 
«iot|  therefofre^  ^sence  or  substime^  be  caHttd  the  pioce  of  accident  i  This  indeed^  ao  fiur  as  it  is 
a  receptacle,  will  not  be  remote  frmn  such  an  appdbtiODy  but  k  4iSsn  in  this»  that  the  things 
-contained  in  matter  and  in  ]^e  ftre  essences  in  essences. 

After  this^  Aristotle  briefly  reimnds  us  of  what  he  bad  before  meotioiied^  vise,  of  the  propertiet 
wUch  distinguish  place  fr6m  matter.  Bnt  they  are  these  $  place  it  separable  finom  that  which  it 
contains;  mattefr  b  not  separable^  Place  comprdiends  that  which  is  ia^kself  j  matter  ddes  not 
comprehend^  but  is  comprehended  by  that  which  is  in  it.  But  how  is  matter  aaid  to  be  not  s^a- 
rable^  if  forms  accede  to  and  recede  from  it  in  the  same  manner  as  bodies  in  place  i  In  the  first 
jpbce^  every  ttiiag  which  may  be  separated  6u{^  to  remain,  that  thus  it  may  be  said  to  be  sepa- 
rated ;  but  form  does  ix>t  remain  without  matter }  so  that  neither  is  it  separated  from  matter,  nor 
matter  therefore  from  it.  In  the  ne^t  place  matter,  togeth^  with  form,  make  the  composite  to 
be  one  thing,  matter  being  in  a  certain  reject  dianged  together  with  form,  and  on  this  account 
wili  not  be  separable  ;  bnt  place  is  thea  by  itsdf,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  which  is 
in  place.  In  shorty  not  only  with  respect  to  form  is  it  necessary  to  understand  that  matter  is  not 
separable,  but  also  with  req^ect  to  diat  which  is  materiaL  For  matter  is  not  separable  from  that 
which  is  material  in  the  same  manner  as  place  from  that  which  is  in  place ;  since  matter  is  not 
separable  from  the  thing  of  which  it  is  the  matter,  in  the  same  manner  as  place  is  separable  from 
die  thing  of  which  it  is  the  place* 

p  2  interval 
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interval  between,  different  from  tlie  magnitudes  which  are  moved. 
The  air  also  contributes  something,  which  seems  to  be  incorporeal : 
for  place  appears  to  be  not  only  the  extremities  of  a  vessel,  but  also 
that  which  subsists  between  as  a  vacuum.  As,  however,  a  vessel  is  a 
place  which  may  be  transferred,  so  place  is  an  immoveable  vessel  7, 
Hence,  when  any  thing  is  moved  in  that  which  is  moved,  that  also 
which  is  within  changes  its  place,  just  as  a  ship  in  a  river;  so  that  it 
uses  that  which  contains,  rather  as  a  vessel  than  as  place.  But  place 
wishes  to  be  something  immoveable;  and  hence  the  whole  river  is® 

rather 

f  Aristotle  has  thus  ht  employed  place  and  a  vessel  as  the  same,  and  has  assigned  In  common, 
the  definition  of  place  and  a  vessel ;  for  each  is  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains,  according 
to  which  it  is  conjoined  with  the  thing  contained.  Thus,  the  body  of  a  shell,  for  instance,  is 
not  a  vessel,  but  the  inward  superficies,  which  remaining  continued,  the  utensil  has  the  power 
of  a  vessel*  But  now  Aristotle  adds  the  peculiarity  of  place  and  a  vessel,  viz*  that  place  b  in  its 
own  nature  immoveable,  but  that  a  vessel  may  be  transferred.  Hence,  if  at  any  time  place  and 
a  vessel  are  changed,  yet  each  preserves  its  peculiarity ;  so  that  plaCe  is  an  inmioveable  vessel,  and 
a  vessel  a  place  which  may  be  transferred.  As  place  too,  is  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains, 
it  is  very  properly  said  to  be  immoveable.  For  as  a  superficies  it  is  of  itself  immoveable,  and  as 
place  still  more  so.  For  how  can  place  be  moved  according  to  place  ?  It-  may  however  be  said, 
that  a  vessel  is  especially  said  to  be  a  vessel  according  to  its  inward  superficies.  To  this  we  reply, 
that  a  vessel  possesses  the  capacity  of  containing,  which  is  common  to  place,  according  to  supeiv 
ficies ;  but  it  subsists  as  an  utensil,  both  according  to  body,  and  according  to  its  being  a  body 
which  may  be  transferred,  and  which  is  also  itself  the  recipient  of  a  certain  body.  Simplicius 
adds,  that  perhaps  Aristotle  did  not  previously  assume,  in  the  axioms  concerning  place,  that  place 
is  immoveable,  through  the  aid  afforded  by  a  vessel  in  the  investigation  of  place. 

•  Aristotle  here  uses  the  word  rather ^  because  the  whole  river  is  not  properly  the  place  of  the 
ship :  for  all  the  water  of  the  river  is  not  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains,  nor,  in  short j 
superficies,  but  body.  But  the  whole  river  is  rather  place,  so  far  as  it  is  not  moved  together  with 
the  ship.  And  it  is  the  whole  place  of  the  ship,  because  the  ship  moves  in  a  part  of  it.  Cr 
shall  we  say,  that  neither  is  the  river  the  place  of  the  ship,  but  the  whole  river  will  be  in  place, 
as  Alexander  says,  in  consequence  of  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains  it  not  being  moved 
together  with  it,  and  the  ship  wiH  be  in  a  vessel  ?  and  perhaps,  says  he,  it  may  be  said,  that 
neither  is  the  whole  river  the  place  of  the  ship,  but  of  the  water  which  it  contains,  if  we  under- 
stand by  a  river,  not  water,  but  the  superficies  of  the  earth  comprehending  water :  for  it  may  be 
more  congruously  said  of  this,  ^'  hence  the  whole  river  is  rather  place  i**  for  this  superficies  of 
the  earth,  being  immoveable)  is  properly  the  place  of  the  water  which  is  comprehended  and 

moved 
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rather  place^   because  the  whole  is  immoveable.     So  that  the  first 
immoveable  boundary  of  that  which  contains  is  place. 

And  on  this  account  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  and  the  extremity 
of  the  circular  motion  which  is  toward  us,  appear  to  be  especially 
common  to  all  things,  this  above,  and  that  beneath ;  because  the  one 
always  abides ;  and  the  extremity  of  the  circle  also  abides,  possessing 
a  sameness  of  subsistence.  Hence,  since  that  which  is  light  is  na- 
turally carried  upward,  and  that  which  is  heavy,  downward;  the 
comprehending  boundary  which  is  toward  the  middle,  and  also  the 
middle  itself  are  downward ;  but  the  containing  boundary  which  is 
toward  the  extremity,  and  the  extremity  itself  are  upward.  On  this 
account  place  appears  to  be  a  superficies,  and,  as  it  were,  a  vessel 
and  that  which  contains.  Farther  still,  place  in  a  certain  respect  sub- 
sists together  with  the  thing  which  it  contains :  for  boundaries  subsist 
together  with  that  which  is  bounded  ^.     Hence  that  body  is  ia  place, 

beyond 

moved  in  it ;  yet  it  is  not  primarily  the  place  of  the  ship ;  but  the  ship  indeed  is  in  the  water  as 
in  a  vesseU  smd  the  water  is  in  the  bank  of  the  river  which  contains  it  as  in  place.  This  there* 
fore,  will  be  the  river  which  Aristotle  calls  the  place,  not  of  the  ship,  but  of  the  water.  And  if 
this  be  admitted,  it  is  evident  that  he  calls  a  river,  at  one  time,  water,  and'at  another  superficies 
containing  water. 

Aristotle,  therefore,  having  shown  the  difiTerence  between  place  and  a  vessel,  and  from  this 
demonstrating  the  immobility  of  place,  collects  from  what  has  been  said  a  complete  and  perfect 
definition,  viz.  that  place  is  the  first  immoveable  boundary  of  that  which  contains ;  by  the  word 
^rs(  concisely  manifesting  the  proximate,  which  he  had  before  signified  by  the  words,  ^*  accord^ 
ing  to  which  it  is  conjoined  ta  the  thing,  contained  :*^  for  a  thing  is  said  to  be  in  plac^  both  when 
it  is  in  the  inward  superficies  of  the  containing  body,  and  when  it  is  in  the  interior  part  of  that 
which  contsuns  the  thing  contained.     Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  stone  is  in  water,  and  the  water  is  in 
unmoved  air,  the  stone  is  comprehended  in  the  superficies  of  the  air,  yet  it  is  neither  proximately 
nor  primarily  in  itj  nor  is  it  conjpined,  according  to  this,  to  that  which  is  comprehended. 
Hence,  neither  is  this  properly  place.    The  boundary  also  of  a  vessel  is  proximate  to  that  which 
is  contained,  but  it  may  be  moved  and  transferred ;  on  which  account  it  is  a  vessel;  and  not  place, 
unless  the  immoveable  is  assumed.     But  this  Aristotle  confirms  in  what  follows. 

9  Aristotle  proves  that  place  is  immoveable  from  the  most  proper  difierences  of  place;  and  these 
are,  as  has  been  already  observed,  upward  and  downward.     He  appears  therefore  to  collect  such 
a  syllogism  as  the  following.     Place  has  for  its  differences  upward  and  downward.     That  which 
has  for  its  difiEerences  upward  and  downward,  has  alsa  the  middle  and  the  extremity  for  its  differ- 
ences. 
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beyond  which  there  is  some  other  body  that  contains  it  5  but  that  is 
not  in  place  beyond  which  there  is  no  such  body.     On  this  account, 

though 

« 

ences.    That  which  has  die  middle  and  the  extreiihity  for  its  differences,  has  immoveaUe  differences. 
Tliit  which  has  immoveable  differences  is  immoveable.    Place,  therefore,  is  immoveable.    And 
that  place  ilideed  has  for  it  differences  upward  and  downward  has  been  already  assumed :  for  the 
fifth  of  the  axioms  about  place  was,  that  every  place  has  upward  and  downward.    But  that  upward 
and  downward  are  the  middle  and  extremity,  he  shows  from  that  which  is  light,  when  it  tends  to 
the  extremity,  and  that  which  surrounds,  being  said  to  tend  upward :  for  thus  we  say  that  fire 
when  it  tends  to  the  surroundii^  ether,  tends  upward.     And  that  which  is  heavy  as  earth,  when 
it  tends  to  the  middle,  is  said  to  tend  downward.     But  that  the  middle  and  extremity  are  iounove- 
able  Aristotle  reminds  us,  when  he  says,  *^  because  the  one  always  abides,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  circle  also  abides '"  for  the  middle,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  always  abides,  and 
also  the  earth  which  surrounds  it ;  the  latter  always  remaining  both  acceding  to  place  and  according 
to  essence,  in  its  wholeness  and  form,  though  it  is  changed  in  its  parts,  and  in  number*     But  the 
extremity  with  reference  to  us  of  a  circulating  body,  which  is  the  cavity  of  the  lunar  sphere,  and 
the  superficies  which  is  toward  us,  always  remains  essentially  the  same  according  to  number,  both 
in  the  whole  and  parts.     And  although  in  its  parts  it  is  moved  according  to  place,  yet  the  *  whole 
does  not  change  its  place,  but  alv^ys  similarly  remains,  possessing  local  immobility.     Let  it  also 
be  observed,  that  Aristotle  calls  the  hollow  superficies  of  the  Innar  sphere,  upward. 

But  that  a  thing  whose  proper  differences  are  Immoveable,  is  also  immoveable,  is  evident ;  for 
•differences  and  essential  parts  are  constitutive  of  essence.     At  the  same  time  it  will  be  more  evident 
from  the  following  consideration.     If  the  parts  of  a  thing  are  moved,  nothing  hindeis  but  that  the 
whole  may  be  unmoved,  as  in  the  parts  of  things  nooved  in  a  circle ;  but  if  the  ptiits  ztt  peifectly 
unmoved,  so  as  neither  to  be  moved  essentially,  nor  according  to  accident,  much  more  will  the 
whole  be  unmoved.    The  immobility,  therefore,  of  place  is  confirmed  froto  <wr  asserting  that 
upward  and  downward  are  the  differences  of  place,  viz.  the  middle  and  the  extremky.     But  the 
lextremity  of  a  circular  motion  with  reference  to  us,  will  be  the  upward  place ;  for  things  which  are 
moved  upward,  being  moved  as  far  as  to  that  extremity,  are  comprehended  by  and  according  to  it. 
And  that  is  the  boundary  of  the  comprehending  circulating  body,  according  to  whieh  it  contains 
that  which  is  comprehended.     But  what  will  be  the  place  downward  ?  for  the  centre  is  not  a  place, 
since  it  comprehends  nothing*    It  is  also  impartible,  and  the  most  inward  of  all  things.    Nor  is 
earth  a  place  5  for  it  is  a  body,  and  not  a  boundary.    Nor  yet  is  the  boundary  of  the  earth  a  place  ; 
for  this  is  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  not  place.     Aristotle,  therefore,  solving  these  inquiries,  adds, 
**  the  comprehending  boundary  which  is  toward  the  middle,  and  also  the  middle  itself  are  down* 
iPTard ;  but  the  containing  boundary  which  is  toward  the  extremity,  and  the  extremity  itself,  are 
upwsurd."    In  which  he  also  says  what  the  places  upward  and  downward  are,   and  what  the 

•  For  when  a  sphere  revolves  about  an  immoveable  centre,  the  parts  indeed  of  the  sphere  are  moved  fixwa  one 
place  to  another,  but  the  whole  does  not  change  its  place. 

things 
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though  water  should  become  a  thing  of  this  kiod^  yet  the  parts  of  it  will 
be  moved ;  for  they  are  comprehended  by  each  other^  But  the  uni* 
verse  in  a  certain  respect  will  be  moved,  and  in  a  certain  respect  not: 
for  so  far  as  it  is  the  whole,  at  the  same  time  it  will  not  change  its 
place;  but  it  will  be  moved  in  a  circle;  for  this  is  the  place  of  the 
parts.  And  some  things,  indeed,  will  not  be  moved  upward  and 
downward,  but  in  a  circle :  but  others,  viz.  such  as  Ixave  rarity  and 
density,  will  be  moved  upward  and  downward  *.  As  we  have  said, 
however,  some  things  are  id  place  according  to  capacity,  but  others 
according  to  energy.  On  this  account,  when  that  which  is  of  similar 
parts  is  continued,  the  parts  are  in  place  according  to  capacity ;  but 
when  they  are  separate,  and  touch,,  like  a  heap,  then  they  are  in  place 
according  to  energy.  And  some  things  indeed  are  in  place  essentially  ;: 
as  for  instance,  every  body  which  is  moveable,  either  according  to 

things  which  they  contain ;  for  the  middle  itself,  which  is  the  earth,  is  the  body  in  the  downward 
{dace ;  but  the  comprehending  boundary  toward  the  middle  is  the  downward  place,  being  the 
boundary  of  the  body  containing  the  earth,  which  body  partly  consists  of  water^  and  partly  of 
earth. 

^  Aristotle  having  defined  place  to  be  the  first  immoveable  boundary  of  that  which  contains, 
well  observes  that,  according  to  this  definition,  not  every  body  is  in  place,  but  that  only  external 
to  which  there  is  some  body  comprehending  it.  Hence  it  follows,  that  neither  is  the  inerratic 
sphere  in  place ;  for  there  is  not  any  thing  external  comprehending  it,  if  it  is  the  extremity  of  all 
things }  nor  is  the  whole  world  in  place ;  since  neither  is  there  any  thing. external  to  this  ;  for  if  f 

there  were  any  thing  external  to  it,  it  must  either  be  a  vacuum,  and  it  w)ll  be  shown  that  this  has 
no  subsistence  $  or  it  must  be  a  body;  and  this  must  either  be  finite,  and  there  will  be  something 
external  to  this^  if  every  body  is  in  place,  and  this  will  be  the  case  to  infinity  3  or  there  must  be 
aa  infinite  body  external  to  it,  which  has  been  already  shown  to  be  impossible*  Aristotle,  there- 
fore, wbhing  to  persuade  that  the  universe  and  the  heavens  are  not  in  place,  endeavours  to  accus- 
tom MS  to  a  still  more  paradoxical  hypothesis  :  for  though  the  universe,  says  he,  should  be  sup- 
posed to  be  water,  which  especially  requires  to  be  in  place,  or  in  a  vessel,  yet  at  the  same  time  F 
the  whole  of  such  a  thing  will  not  be  in  place,  because  in  short,  every  subject  has  not  something 
extenially  comprehending  it,  the  boundary  of  which,  u  e.  place  is  subjacent  to  that  which  is 
contained.  The  parts,  indeed,  of  the  water  woidd  be  in  place  if  they  were  separated,  as  now  the 
parts  of  the  universe  are  separated,  and  which,  touching  each  other,  and  the  one  being  compre-  { 
hended  by  the  other,  are  in  place.  But  since  things  are  said  to  be  in  place  which  are  moved  ac-  i 
cording  to  lation,  on  this  account  he  syllogizes  from  local  motion,  and  infers  that  the  parts  of  the  I 
universe  are  indeed  in  place,  but  that  the  whole  is  Jiot*  i 

lation. 


\ 
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latioD,  or  according  to  increase,  is  essentially  somewhere.  But  heaven 
(i.  e.  the  universe)  is  not,  as  we  have  said,  any  where  totally,  nor  in 
one  certain  place,  -since  oo  body  comprehends  it ;  but  so  far  as  it  is 
moved,  so  far  its  parts  are  in  place ;  for  one  part  adheres  to  another. 
But  other  things  are  in  place  accidentally ;  as  for  instance  soul  and  the 
universe ;  for  all  the  parts  are  in  a  certain  respect  in  place ;  since  in  a 
circle  one  part  <:omprehends  another.  Hence  the  upward  body  alone  is 
moved  in  a  circle;  but  the  universe  is  not  any  where:  for  somewhere, 
is  itself  something,  and  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  something 
else  in  which  this  somewhere  is,  and  which  contains  it.  But  beside 
the  universe  and  the  whole  there  is  nothing  external  to  the  universe. 
Hence  all  things  are  contained  in  the  heaven :  for  the  heaven  is  perhaps 
the  universe.  But  place  is  not  the  heaven,  but  a  certain  extremity  of 
the  heaven,  and  a  quiescent  boundary  which  touches  the  moveable 

body.     Hence  the  earth  is  in  water,  this  in  air,  and  air  in  ether;  ether 

« 

is  in  the  heaven :  but  heaven  is  no  longer  in  any  thing  else  K     But  from 

these 

*  Aristotle  proposing  to  sliow  that  the  whole  heaven  and  the  whole  worid  are  not  in  place, 
lie  makes  a  division  into  all  the  modes  according  to  which  any  thing  b  said  to  be  in  place :  for 
some  things  are  in  place  in  capacity,  and  others  in  energy.  Thus,  continued  quantities  which  are 
not  yet  parts,  are  said  to  be  in  place  in  capacity ;  just  as  when  they  are  divided,  they  will  be  in 
place,  according  to  energy :  for  that  which  is  separate^  xind  now  divided,  when  it  is  comprehended 
bj  something,  is  in  place  according  to  energy.  Again,  such  things  are  in  place  essentially  as 
are  naturally  adapted  to  be  moved  according  to  place,  either  according  to  lation,  that  is,  motion 
in  a  right  line,  according  to  which  the  transition  from  place  to  place  is  effected ;  for  lation  is  one 
thing,  and  circulation  another :  or  such  things  as  are  moved  according  to  increase  and  diminution ; 
for  we  say  that  these  are  in  place,  as  being  themselves  moved  according  to  place :  for  though  they 
do  not  change  the  whole  place^  yet  they  receive  and  abandon  a  certain  place.  And  hence  these 
things  are  essentially  in  place.  But  having  mentioned  the  three  significations  of  a  subsistence  in 
place,  viz.  in  capacity,  in  energy,  and  essentially,  he  shows  that  the  whole  heaven  is  not  in  any 
place,  according  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  modes  of  a  subsistence  in  place :  for  it  cannot  be 
in  place  in  energy,  because  there  is  nothing  external  with  which  it  can  come  into  contact,  although 
it  should  be  supposed  to  be  in  place  in  capacity,  because  it  is  not  a  part.  Nor  yet  is  it  essentially 
in  place,  because  it  does  not  receive  or  abandon  place.  Nor  in  short,  is  it  moved  according  to 
place,  because  it  is  neither  moved  according  to  lation,  nor  according  to  increase  or  diminution* 
But  Aristotle  adds  the  common  cause  of  the  whole  heaven  not  being  in  place,  according  to  any 
«f  these  modes^  vizt  its  not  being  comprehended  by  any  body.    Having  also  said  that  it  is  not 

in 
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these  things  it  is  evident,  that  this  explanation  of  place  being  admittedt 
all  the  doubts  may  be  solved :  for  neither  is  it  necessary  that  place 
should  be  co-increased :  nor  that  there  should  be  a  place  of  a  point ; 
nor  that  two  bodies  should  be  in  the  same  place ;  nor  that  there  should 
be  any  corporeal  interval :  for  that  which  is  between  place  is  any 
casual  body,  and  not  an  interval  of  body.  Place  also  is  somewhere, 
yet  not  as  in  place,  but  as  bound  in  the  thing  bounded  :  for  not  every 
being  is  in  place,  but  only  moveable  body  K     Every  thing  therefore 

tends 

in  short  in  place^  1>ecause  the  whole  is  not  moved  accorclmg  to  placej  he  adds,  ^^  but  so  £ur  as  it  is 
moved,  so  far  its  parts  are  in  place.  For  it  is  moved  neither  upward  nor  downward,  but  in  a 
circle.  Hence,  it  is  not  itself  in  place,  as  not  having  any  local  transition.  But  its  parts,  viz.  the 
celestial  spheres,  are  in  place :  for  the  inward  spheres  are  always  comprehended  by  the  outward, 
and  are  moved  in  the  place  of  these ;  their  parts  at  the  same  time  changing  their  places.  And 
in  this  they  differ  from  the  inerratic  sphere,  or  the  whole  heaven,  or  the  universe,  that  these  do 
not  change  their  place,  not  even  according  to  their  continued  parts :  for  the  continued  parts  of  the 
inerratic  sphere,  admitting  this  sj^ere  to  be  the  outermost,  do  not  chai^  their  place,  because 
tl^  are  not  in  place,  nor  are  comprehended  by  any  thing  externally. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  though  the  whole  heaven,  or  die  universe,  is  not  properly 
in  place,  because  there  is  nothing  external  to  it,  yet  as  the  stars,  and  whatever  exists  in  the  outer- 
most body,  are  in  the  boundary  of  that  body,  so  far  as  it  comprehends,  and  are  therefore  in  place, 
the  whole  heaven  may  also  be  said  to  be  jn  place,  because  we  say  that  the  whole  is  in  that 
place  in  which  the  parts  subsbt.     The  whole  heaven  therefore  is  in  place  according  to  accident. 

'  One  of  the  doubts  concerning  place  was,  if  every  body  b  in  place,  and  in  every  place  there 
is  body,  it  will  be  requisite  that  the  place  of  things  which  are  increased,  should  also  be  increased 
together  with  them :  fin:  if  this  is  not  admitted,  the  enlarged  body  will  no  longer  be  in  place.  To 
this  we  reply,  that  the  containing  body  recedes,  either  according  to  an  antipeiistasis,  when  that 
which  is  next  in  succession  occupies  the  place  of  that  which  is  elsewhere  diminished ;  or  accord* 
ing  to  condensation  and  compression,  in  which  case,  the  boundaries  give  way,  so  that  the  things 
w4iich  are  increased  are  in  a  greater  place.  When  this  happens  however,  place  is  not  essentially 
increased,  for  no  boundary  b  increased  essentially.  But  the  contrary  takes  place,  when  being 
condensed  it  is  contracted.    Again,  neither  b  there  a  place  of  a  point:  for  it  b  not  necessary, 

if  there  b  a  place  of  a  body,  that  the  boundaries  of  it  should  also  be  in  place;  since  these  are  -  '  ' 

neither  separated,  nor  contained,  as  it  b  necessary  things  should  be  that  are  in  place.  In  short, 
if  continued  p^s  are  not  in  place,  because  they  are  not  sq>arated  from  the  whide,  much  less  will 
the  boundaries  of  body  be  in  place. 

In  the  third  place,  Aristotle  says,  the  doubt  b  solved  which  was  first  mentioned,  viz.  that  nei* 
ther.b  place  incorporeal :  for  it  has  three  intervab,  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  by  which  every 
body  b  defined*    And  it  b  impossible  that  place  should  be  body ;  for  if  it  were,  there  would  be 

a  two 
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tends  to  its  own  place  in  a  becoming  manner :  for  that  which  is  next 
in  order  and  touches,  but  not  by  violence,  is  of  a  kindred  nature ;  and 
being  oonnascent  indeed,  they  are  impassive ;  but  when  they  come  into 
contact  they  are  mutually  passive  and  active.  Hence  every  thing 
naturally  abides  in  its  proper  place,  not  irrationally:  for  this  particular 
part  has  the  same  ratio  to  tl>e  whole  place,  as*  a  divided  part  to  the 
'  whole ;  as  for  instance,  when  any  one  moves  a  portion  of  water  or  air. 
Thus  also  is  air  to  water;  for  this  is  as  matter,  but  that  as  form. 
Water  indeed  is  the  matter  of  air;  but  air,  is  as  it  were  a  certain 
energy  of  water.  For  water  is  air  in  capacity ;  but  air  is  after  another 
man  near  water  in  capacity.  Afterward,  however,,  we  shall  determine 
coBcerning  these  things;  but  the  occasion  rendered  it  necessary  to* 
speak  about  them  at  present :  and  what  has  now  been  obscurely  said 
will  be  then  more  perspicuous.  If  therefore  the  same  thing  is  matter 
and  energy ;  for  water  is  both,  but  is  one  in  capacity,  and  the  other  in 
energy;  it  will  subsist  in  a  certain  respect  as  a  part  to  the  whole.. 
Hence  also  in  these  there  is  contact.  But  there  is  a  coherence  when 
both  become  one  in  energy.  And  concerning  place  indeed,  that  it  is, 
and  what  it  is>  has  been  said  *.'* 

CHAP. 

« 

two  bodies  in  the  same  thing.  This  doubt  theiefore  is  solved  from  the  definition  of  place :  for 
the  boundary  of  that  which  contains  has  not  thf>ee  intervals,  nor  is  it  body.  Through  the  same 
definition  also  it  may  be  shown  that  place  is  not  coiporesd  interval^  since  this  has  three  dimen- 
sions ;  so  that  he  who  asserts  that  place  is  a  triply-extended  interval,  must  also  grant  that  two 
bodies  may  be  in  the  same  place^  which  does  not  happtfi  to. him. who  says  that  it  is^  the  boundary 
of  body.  The  doubt  of  Zeno  is  likewise  solved  from  this  d^nition :  for  Zeno  said,  if  every 
being  is  somewhere^  place  also  will  be  in  place..  But  if  place  is  the  boundary  of  that  which  con* 
tainsy  place  also  will  be  in  something,  where  signifying  a  subtisteiKe  in  somethings  It  will  not 
however  be  as  in  place  but  as  boundary  in  the  body  of  which  it  is  the  place.  Soi  that  it  will 
n^essarily  follow  that  place  will  not  be  in  place  ^  sinice  a  moveaUe  body  is  indeed  in- place  acc<M?d-' 
ing  to  ladon :  but  the  boundary  of  that  which  contsuos  is  not  essentially  moveable  according  to 
lation  ;  for  it  has  not  a  separate  subsistence. 

^  What  is  here  said  is  not  the  solution  of  a  doubt,  but  is  added  as  the  last  Of  the  axioms  con-^ 
ceming  place,  viz.  that  every  body  nattu^Uy  tends  to,  and  abides  in,  its  proper  place.  Aristotle 
therefore  shows  that  this  is  coiisequent  to  the  definition  of  jdace,  and  at  the  same  time  solves  a 
certain  objection  which  occurs.     Hence,  this  also  accords  with  the  solution  of  the  doubts :  for 

how. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  a  perfect  vacuuin,  which  has  no  existence  except  in  the  heads  of 

those  who  think  it  has,  Aristotle  writes  as  follows: 

**  After 

how/  It  may  be  said,  will  the  boundary  of  water  be  the  place  of  earth,  or  the  boundary  of  air  the 
place  of  water,  and  so  in  succession,  if  it  b  necessary  that  place  should  be  allied  and  similar  to 
that  which  is  in  place ;  on  which  account  ako,  it  is  said  to  be  appropriiite  to  it?  But  water  k 
dissimilaTf  different  from,  and  contrary  to  earth*  ^uid  air  to  water,  in  cona^uence  of  chongfaig 
into  each  other,  Aristotle  therefore  says,  that  bodies  which  are  next  in  t>rder  to  each  other,  and 
touch  each  other  without  violence,  are  mutMally  allied  and  appropriate  ;  air  indeed  to  fire,  for 
it  has  heat  in  common  and  -compact  with  it ;  and  on  this  account  the  mutation  from  air  to  fire 
is  easy.  But  water  is  alUed  to  air;  kft  moisture  b  common  to  both.  In  like  manner  also  earth 
is  allied  to  water ;  for  they  have  the  cold  in  common.  Earth,  however,  b  not  allied  to  air,  nor  wa- 
t$f  tafif^.  Fim  atso,  though  it  haaita  begbiiogiBgeaeraftiQa  andmutitloQ»  yet,  as  in  thi^gsof  thb 
4;iAd»  i«  tht^  most  appiropriatt  of  lU  timg^  to  the  kouur  ipheie,  atd  to  that  part  #f  it  whjch  lyprox^ 
Piques  tp  gencratiom  or  the  sublunary  rtgiaii:  fcr  fire  b  luminous  «id  immaterial,  aad  has  the 
T^Uitiw  of  form  tQ  ihf  ethoridemenla.  Each*  thwafaae,  tendmg  to  its  ktndre4  body  te«d»  ^  it^ 
l»rpper  p^.  But  Ariatotlt  veiy  p^Pptrly  sqn,  noa  only  in  a  cmtiqmrU  of^irf ,  faul  tooeUng : 
fgr  thinga  are  succ^siive  or  in  a  oooMe^eat  oodery  when  theve  b  nothkig  of  a  siqular  kind 
^t^een ;  as  bouses  are  said  to  be  in  a  eonaeqii^nt  order  to  each  other  when  diere  b  no  other 
hgi|se  b^^^n  tbsm.  But  tbing»  which  are  thus  successive  neither  touch  each  other,  nor  b  the 
voe  aa  it  were  in  the  place  of  the  other.  Contact,  therefore,  b  necessary,  that  it  may  be 
-place.  He  aho  neceasarily  adds,  Imt  noi  ijf  violnMt  t  for  some  thiags  may  touch  each  other, 
not  naturally  but  violently  (  and  sjuch  as  these  are  not  of  a  kindred  natui^  If,  therefore^ 
kindred  bodies,  having  a  natural  order  with  respect  to  each  other,  desire  to  be  successive, 
9nd  to  touch  each  other  without  violence,  these,  iHien  divulsed,  will  hasten  to  and  abide  in  each 
•other  as  their  proper  places.  But  since  the  parts  are  alUed  to  each  other  and  to  the  whde,  yet 
;M*e  not  in  each  other,  as  m.  place,  or  aa  in  die  whak  place,^  he  assign^  the  cause  of  thb:  for  thi^a 
which  are  connascent  and  continuous  vrith  each  other,  are  impassive  by  each  other ;  since  it  b  ne- 
cessary'diat  which  acta  should  be  one  tl^ng,  and  d^  which  b  passive  another.  But  thii^s  con-  | 
tinned  and  connascent  are  one  i  and  things  whkh  ate  not  impassive,  but  act  and  sufikr,  these  are  i 
not  continued  nor  aa  ajliedas  things  whisch  touch;  for  here  the  ;^ent  b  one  thing,  and  the  patient 

?IB^)|her>  bot  they  approach  and  are  idtied  to  each  odier.    They  are  not  however  so  allied  asparta  t 

which  are  from  the  same  elements ;  but  they  haare  aometking  common,  and  something  difiierent ; 

a^  on  thb,  account  they  change  intaeach  other.    These,  tfaerefoce,  are  things  which  are  in  place :  I. 

for  bodies  which  when  placed  near  to  and  touching  each  odier  act  and  suffer,  these  are  naturally  \ 

moved,  and  tend,  as  he  says,  as  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect. 

a  2  But  i 
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"  After  the  same  manner  we  must  conceive,  that  it  is  the  business  of 
a  natural  philosopher  to  speculate  concerning  a  vacuum,  whether  it  is 
or  not,  and  how  it  subsists,  or  what  it  is  ;  just  as  concerning  place  :  for 
it  is  attended  with  similar  incredibility,  and  the  belief  in  it  is  derived 
from  the  conceptions  about  it :  for  those  who  assert  that  there  is  a  va- 
cuum consider  it  as  if  it  were  a  certain  place  and  vessel.  And  it  ap- 
pears indeed  to  be  full  when  it  possesses  the  bulk  which  it  is  capable  of 
receiving;  but  when  it  is  deprived  of  this  it  is  void :  as  if  a  vacuum, 
plenum,  and  place,  were  the  same,  but  their  essence  not  the  same.  It 
is  necessary  however  to  begin  the  speculation,  assuming  the  assertions 
of  those  who  say  that  there  is  a  vacuum,  and  again  of  those  who  deny 
its  existence :  and  in  the  third  place  we  must  consider  common  opi- 
nions concerning  them.  Those  therefore  who  endeavour  to  show  that 
there  is  not  a  vacuum,  do  not  refute  that  which  men  wish  to  call  a 

But  Aristotle  having  said  that  the  alliance  of  bodf  is  the  canse  of  its  tending  to  its  proper"  place, 
he  also  says,  that  the  same  thing  is  the  cause  of  its  abiding  in  its  proper  place :  for  as  that  which  is 
separated  firom  its  kindred  nature,  in  consequence  of  desiring  it,  is  moved  toward  it,  so  likewise 
when  it  has  arrived  where  it  is  it  desires  to  remain  there ;  for  it  is  nearly  a  part  of  it,  by  which  it 
is  comprehended  according  to  nature.  But  it  is  nsarly  a  part,  because  it  is  not  a  continued,  but  a 
divided  part.  As  therefore  it  is  natural  to  parts  both  to  tend  to  their  wholes,  and  abide  in  them, 
so  likewise  it  is  natural  to  things  that  are  allied,  when  they  are  divided  to  tend  to  and  abide  in 
each  other,  as  in  their  proper  place :  for  as  parts  properiy  so  called,  as  for  instance,  a  part  of  water 
or  air,  preserves  in  its  whole,  an  adaptation  to  it,  both  when  the  whole  is  moi^,  and  when  it  is 
permanent,  in  like  manner  things  which  are  allied  according  to  another  mode^  preserve  an  appro- 
priate subsistence^  as  for  instance,  water  to  air.  But  Aristotle  supposes  die  part  to  be  moved, 
that  he  may  the  more  assimilate  it  to  things  in  place :  for  water  seems  to  be  in  a  certain  respect  a 
portion  separated  from  air,  yet  it  is  not  a  part  or  portion,  in  the  same  manner  as  matter,  from  which 
a  composite  is  produced,  characterised  by  form ;  for  air  is  produced  from  water  as  from  matter,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  statue  from  brass,  or  rather  as  an  animal  from  seed:  since  the  water  does  not 
remain  when  air  is  produced. 

But  how  does  Aristotle  say,  ^^  Thus  also  is  ;ur  to  water  \  for  this  is  as  matter,  but  that  as  form. 
Water  indeed,  is  the  matter  of  air ;  but  air  is  as  it  were  a  certain  energy  of  water,''  though  at  the 
same  time  he  says,  water  is  a  part  of  air:  for  matter  is  not  a  part  of  fcM-m,  but  both  are  parts  of 
the  composite.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  composite  is  especially  essentialized,  and 
characterized,  according  to  form ;  or  as  Aristotle  says,  that  water  is  air  in  capacity :  for  as  seed 
appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  animal  produced  from  it,  so  water  is,  in  a  certain  respect,  a  part  of  the 
air,  generated  from  it,  being  air  in  capacity. 

vacuum, 
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vacuum,  but  that  which  they  erroneously  assert,  as  Anaxagoras  and 

others,  who  confute  after  this  manner;  for  they  demonstrate  that  air  is 

something  by  twisting  bladders,  showing  how  strong  the  air  is,  and  j 

receiving  it  in  clepsydrae^.     But  men  conceive  that  a  vacuum  is  an 

interval  in  which  there  is  no  sensible  body  ;  and  fancying  that  all  being 

is  body,  they  say  that  is  a  vacuum  in  which  in  short  there  is  nothing ; 

and  on  this  account,  that  what  is  full  of  air  is  a  vacuum.     Hence,  it  is  ;| 

not  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  air  is  sometliing :  but  that  there  is 

not  an  interval  different  from,  and  separate  from  bodies,  and  that  it  is 

not  in  energy^  and  does  not  pervade  through  every  body,  so  that  it  is 

not  continuous,  as  Democritus  and  Leucippus  say  ^,  and  many  other 

physiologists,  and  that  it  is  not  any  thing  beyond  all  body,  since  body  is 

continuous.  These,  therefore,  do  not  meet  the  problem  through  the  gate, 

but  rather  those  who  say  that   there  is  a  vacuum.     But  one  thing, 

indeed,  which  they  say  is  this,  that  if  there   is  not  a  vacuum  there 


■ 


.  \ 


'  The  clepsydrx,  says-  Simplicius,  i.  e.  harpagis,  were  instruments  for  drawing  up  vessels  of  water 
from  wells.  These  instruments,  when  they  contained  air,  did  not  receive  water ;  but  immediately 
on  the  departure  of  the  air,  seized  the  water,  which  they  did  not  dismiss,  till  the  person  who 
covered  the  cavity  with  his  finger  removed  it,  and  thus  permitted  the  air  to  enter  in  proportion  to 
the  water  that  ran  out* 

^  Of  this  opinion  also,  says  Simplicius,  were  MetrodcMXis  the  Chian,  and  some  of  the  Pythago-r 
reans,  as  Aristotle  also  shortly  after  informs  us.  This  likewise  was  the  opinion  of  Epicurus* 
Simplicius  adds,  that  PorjAyry  does  not  write  ovtb  x»f lo^ro?  oyrt  tvt^tta  ov,  neither  being  separate, 
nor  in  energy,  but  otm  «x«f  i^toi^  eunnv  ovn  x«f  irrw,  i.  e.  neither  inseparable,  nor  separable  from 
them  (bodies).  For  Democritus,  says  Porphyry,  asserted  that  thb  interval  is  inseparable  from  bodies, 
on  which  account  neither  is  the  universe  continued,  bodies  being  intercepted  by  a  vacuum ;  but 
those,  as  the  Pythagoreans,  said  it  is  separable,  who  asserted  that  there  is  a  vacuum  beyond  the 

world,  but  admitted  the  universe  to  be  continued.     However,  as  Simplicius  justly  observes,  the  \ 

former  reading  is  better,  though  the  latter  may  also  be  defended  :  for  of  those  who  believed  in  a  1? 

vacuum,  some  said,  it  was  itself,  separate  by  itself,  pervading  through  the  whole  world,  and  ex-  ''• 

tending  in  continuity  beyond  the  world ;  but  others  said  that  it  is  every  where  dispersed  through  t 

the  pores  of  bodies,  and  on  this  account  appears  to  be  inseparable  from  them.    Hence  of  the  four  '^ 

following  arguments,  that  from  motion  and  increase  introduces  the  first  vacuum,  but  that  fit)m 
compression  and  ashes,  the  second.  So  that  those  who  wish  to  oppose  a  vacuum,  by  showing  that 
sur  IS  something,  do  not  proceed  to  this  conception  or  a  vacuum  through  the  proper  gates,  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb,  and  as  it  were  entrances,  but  beside  the  gates,  that  is  externally  and  through 
other  avenues.    But  those  speak  more  probably  who  say  that  there  is  a  vacuum. 
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will  not  be  local  motion ;  and  this  is  lation  and  increo^se :  for 
motion  would  not  appear  to  3ufosist  unless  there  was  a  vacuum : 
siojce  that  which  is  full  cajcmot  receive.  And  if  it  could,  receive,  there 
!7.ould  be  tjiFO  bodies  in  the  same  thing.  Certainly  on  this  hypothesis 
any  numb/er  of  bodies  whatever,  may  subsist  together  ;  for  the  differ- 
ence cannot  be  adduced  through  which  that  ivhich  is  asserted  will  not 
take  place.  But  if  this  be  possible  the  smallest  may  receive  the 
greatest  thing :  for  that  which  is  great  is  many  small  things.  So  that 
if  FP^ny  equal  things  may  be  in  the  saine  thing,  this  also  may  be  the 
case  with  many  unequal  things.  Melissus,  therefore,  shows  from  these 
things  that  the  universe  is  immoveable :  for  if  it  were  moved,  it  would 
hp  qiecess^ryt  says  he,  that  there  should  be  a  vacuum ;  but  a  vacuun) 
does  nf>t  rank  among  beings.  In  one  way,  therefore,  they  thus  show 
that  there  is  a  certain  void  ^.    But  in  another  way,  because  some  things 

appear 
> 

7  Aristode  adduces  four  arguments  of  ^ose  who  say  there  is  a  Tacuum ;  one,  according  to  the  con* 
cepddn  of  a  separate  vacuum)  and  three  according  to  the  conception  of  a  vacuum  dispersed  through 
the  pores  of  bodies.  He  also  adds  a  fifth  argument  from  the  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans.  But 
of  the  four  arguments,  the  first  is  as  follows :  arising  from  a  certain  division  of  one  asserting  that 
local  motion^  which  is  beheld  in  lation  and  in  augmentation,  is  either  produced  through  an  inter- 
qi^^e  va^ux^ ,  or  thrpug]^  g  plenum*  But  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  produced  through  a  i^e- 
nufn,  as  wil^  hp  ^hown.  It  mu^,  tbisrefore,  be  produced  through  a  vacuum ;  and  consequently 
there  b  a  vacuum.  ^Ind,  ind^d»  that  motion  must  necessarily  be  pra4uced  thrgugh  something 
intermediate,  appears  to  be  self-credible  to  the  intelligent,  because  the  local  transition  from  this 
thing  to  that,  the  tl^ixig  from  tvhici,  and  that  to  whUki  4i&ring  from  each  other,  must  be  eOected 
through  some  interval  between  the  two.  But  that  every  interval  must  necessarily  be  either  full,  or 
not  full,  is  evident :  for  the  division  is  contradictory.  But  that  which  is  not  a  plenum  is  entirely 
^  vacuum.  Iliat  it  is,  however,  impossible  for  motion  to  be  produced  through  >a  plenum  he  de- 
monstrates through  an  hypothetic  syllogism,  as  follows :  If  the  motion  of  bodies,  according  to 
place,  is  through  a  plenum,  body  will  penetrate  body,  and  the  smallest  will  receive  the  greatest. 
But  this  is  impossible  ;  since,  if  admitted^  the  water  in  a  bowl  might  receive  the  sea.  The  ante- 
cedent, therefore,  is  iippossible,  vu^.  that  motion  should  be  effected  through  a  plenum.  He  also 
shows  the  deduction,  i.  e.  that  the  smallest  would  receive  the  greatest,  through  this,  that,  if  in 
short,  it  received  any  other  body  from  the  firsts  so  as  that  there  could  be  tyro  bodies  in  the  same, 
interval,  the  same  also  would  receive  another  third,  because  it  had  received  the  double,  and  the 
whole  agaip  would  receive  another  fourth,  and  so  on  in  succession :  for  no  reason  can  be  assigned, 
why  it  should  rec^iv^  one  and  not  many  bodies :  for  one  was  full  as  also  two.    It  will  therefore, 

receive 
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appear  to  come  together,  and  to  be  compressed  ;  just  as  they  s^y  that 
wine  is  received  by  tubs,  together  with  bladders,  as  if  the  condensed 
body  would  enter  into  the  inherent  void  spaces  K  Again,  incre»e 
likewise  appears  to  all  men  to  be  effected  through  a  vacuum:  for 
nutfiment  is  a  body;  and  it  is  impossible  for  two  bodies  to  subsist 
together.  They  also  adduce  as  an  evidence,  that  which  happens  about 
ashes,  which  receives  as  much  water  as  a  void  vessel  9.  The  Pythago- 
reans 

receive  the  greatest :  for  since  it  is  great,  it  may  be  divided  into  many  parts^  equal  to  diat  small 
thing  vfidch  was  the  subject  at  first :  for  that  which  is  great,  as  Aristotle  says,  is  many  sm^ 
things,  and  eadi  of  the  small  things  in  that  v^ch  b  great,  being  equal  to  the  small  subjei^  whidi 
was  at  first,  the  whole  also  will  subsist  in  it,  and  the  smallest  will  receive  the  greatest,  which  is 
obviously  absurd*  It  is  evident,  also,  that  if  it  should  receive  things  equal,  it  will  likewise  re* 
ceive  things  unequal  to  itself;  for  many  equal  things  make  the  unequal.  It  receives,  therefore, 
things  unequal,  and  consequently  the  greatest ;  though  for  it  to  receive  things  unequal  is  absurd  i 
and  hence  Aristotle  does  not  omit  to  mention  this  absurdity. 

But  that  the  introduction  of  a  vaduum  from  motion*  is  ancient,  is  credible  fityin  MieHssU^  uising 
the  deduction  as  evident,  that  if  any  being  is  moved,  it  is  moved  through  a  vacuum ;  and  after* 
wards  assuming  this  position,  but  there  is  not  a  vacuum,  he  adds,  being  therdbre*  is'  not  m0Ved« 
Melissus,  however,  did  not  reason  in>  this  manner  concerning  a  corporeal  natwe,  nor' concerning 
any  thing  partial,  but  about  th^t  which  is  intelligible  and  every  w^y  perfect ;  for  he  conceived  that 
this  is  one  aiid  immoveable,  demonstrating  its  immobility  thou^  it^  being  all  things,  and  throuf^ 
there  being  nothing  beside  it  which  can  occasion  it  to  be  moved  from  the  condition  of  being  it  po^ 
sesses  through  a  vacuum :  for  there  is  no  vacuum  there.  Perhaps^  too;  neither  is  there  any 
difference  there,  since  it  is  all  thbigs  j  and  non-bemg  has  no  place  in  all-^perfect  being.  And 
though  it  should  be  admitted  that  difference  is  diere,  according  to  which  forms  are  separated  from 
each  other,  yet  difference  also  is  being.  And  a  vacuum  has  no  place  in  all-perfett  being,  as 
neither  has  non*being. 

f  ^  Let  not  your  intellect  this  path  explore,'* 

Says  the  great  Pahnenides. 

'  The  second  argument  by  which  a  vacuum  is  attempted  to  be  proved,  is  taken  from  the  foU 
lowing  experiment.  Let  there  be  a  tub  full  of  wine ;  and  let  the  wine  afterward  be  poured  out . 
into  bladders.  The  tub  will  now  receive  the  same  wine  together  with  the  bladders  ;  but  it  was 
ftiU  with  the  wine  alone.  How,  therefore,  will  a  place  be  given  for  the  bladders,  unless  we  say 
there  are  certain  void  spaces  in  the  wine,  into  which  a  part  of  the  wine  recedes,  and  which  it  fills  ^ 
and  that  thus  the  wine  i^  compressed  and  condensed.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  place  is  left 
for  the  bladder. 

*  The  fourth  argument  is  assumed  from  another  experiment^  by  which  it  appears  that  a  vessel 

will 
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Tcans  also  say  that  there  is  a  vacuum  ;  and  that  it  enters  into  the 
lieaven,  as  if  the  heaven  respired  from  an  infinite  spirit.  They  like- 
wise assert  that  a  vacuum  is  that  which  distinguishes  natures,  as  if  a 
vacuum  were  a  certain  separation  and  distinction  of  things  in  a  conse- 
quent order;  and  that  this  first  subsists  in  numbers;  since  a  vacuum 
gives  distinction  to  their  nature  K  So  many,  therefore,  and  such  are 
nearly  the  arguments,  from  which  some  assert  and  others  deny  the 
esistexice  of  a  vacuum. 

In  order,  however,  to  understand  which  of  the  assertions  are  true,  it  ' 

is  necessary  to  consider  what  the  name  signifies.  A  vacuum  therefore 
appears  to  be  a  place  in  which  there  is  nothing.     But  the  cause  of  this 

will  receive  as  much  water  when  it  b  foil  of  ashes  as  when  it  is  empty,  which  it  would  seem  camiot 
happen  for  any  other  reason  than  because  the  ashes  have  many  void  spaces  which  receive  the 
water,  or  receive  tlie  ashes  when  they  are  compressed. 

'  What  else,  says  Simplicius,  can  be  the  meaning  of  these  enigmas  of  the  Pythagoreans  than 
this>  .that  the  differmci  which  is  above  the  coiporeal  worlds  and  gives  separation  to  the  forms  that 
are  there,  being  participated  by  the  sensible  world,  produces  the  distinction  and  separation  of 
the  forms  it  contains;  there  being  no  vacuum  in  the  incorporeal  world.  Thus  the  beautifol  is 
different  from  the  just,  not  because  is  is  not  just,  but  because  it  is  all  things  according  to  the 
beautifol,  through  the  union  which  is  there  *,  and  because  non-being  is  not  in  that  which  is 
perfectly  being*  But  in  the  sensible  region,  separation  is  produced  through  the  introduction  of 
non*being ;  for  the  monad  is  not  the  duad,  and  the  duad  is  not  the  monad ;  and  non*being|  which 
subsists  between  these,  is  the  vacuum  which  separates  the  forms  in  the  world ;  just  as  difference 
in  the  incorporeal  world,  which  b  itself  being,  and  is  not  called  non-being,  and  therefore  is  not  a 
vacuum,  separates  the  super-mundane  forms*  The  difference,  however,  which  is  there,  is  the 
cause  of  the  void  which  is  here  i  and  on  this  account  Plato  in  the  Sophista  f  calls  it  in  a  certain 
respect  non-being. 

Simplicius  adds,  that  Straton  of  Lampsacen,  reduces  these  four  arguments  to  two,  viz.  to 
motion  according  to  place,  and  to  the  composition  of  bodies;  but  that  he  adds  a  third  argument 
from  attraction:  for  it  happens,  says  he,  that  the  magnet  draws  some  pieces  of  iron  through 
others,  because  the  stone  attracts  through  the  pores  of  the  iron,  and  the  iron  is  at  the  same  time 
drawn  together  with  the  body  which  it  attracts;  and  this  piece  of  iron,  ag^n  attracts  another 
which  is  next  to  it,  and  that  another.  This  series  too  of  pieces  of  iron  is  suspended  from  the 
stone* 

*  L  e.  'rhe  beautiful  participates  of  the  just,  and  all  ether  forim,  but  all  its  participations  are  stamped,  as  it 
were,  vrith  the  character  of  beauty. 

t  See  the^Notes  to  my  translation  of  the  Parmenidcs  and  Sophiita. 

is 
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15  that  they  falticied  being  t6  bfe  body }  but  everjr  btidy  is  in  |)laice : 
and  in  the  place  in  which  there  is  ho  bddjr  there  is  a  tacuum.  So  tlislt  if 
any  where  there  is  nd  body,  thcfre  there  h  a  vacuum.  Again,  they  fan- 
t;ied  that  every  body  is  tangible ;  and  that  whatever  has  gravity  or  levity 
is  a  thing  of  this  kind.  From  syllogism,  therefore,  it  happens  that  a 
vacuum  is  that  in  which  there  is  nothing  heavy  or  light.  These  things, 
therefore,  as  we  have  also  before  observed,  are  syllogistically  inferred. 
But  it  is  absurd  that  a  point  should  be  a  vacuum :  for  it  is  necessary  il 

that  a  vacuum  sliduld  be  a  place  in  which  there  is  an  interva^of  tangible 
body.  A  vacuum,  however,  appears  in  one  way  to  be  called  that  which 
is  not  full  of  a  sensible  tangible  body :  and  that  which  possesses  gra- 
vity and  levity  is  sensible  according  to  the  touch.  Hence,  some  one 
may  doubt  if  interval  had  colour  or  sound  whether  it  would  be  a 
vacuum  or  not.  Or  is  it  not  manifest  that  if  it  could  receive  a  tangible 
body  it  would  be  a  vacuum,  but  if  not,  that  it  would  not  be  a  vacuum? 
But,  after  another  manner,  a  vacuum  is  said  to  be  that  in  which  th^re 
is  not  this  particular  thing,  lior  any  corporeal  essence*  Hence,  some 
say  that  a  vacuum  is  the  matter  of  bbdiies,  who  also  say,  though  not 
rightly,  that  this  very  thing  is  place ;  for  matter  is  not  separate  from 
bodies ;  but  they  investigate  a  vacuum  as  that  which  is  separate  '^ 


I 
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**  Since,  therefore,  we  have  sufficiently  discussed  the  nature  of  place  j  *^ , 

and  it  is  necessary  that  a  vacuum,  if  it  has  a  subsistence,  should  be  .    \ 

place  deprived  of  body,  and  we  have  shown  how  place  subsists,  and  j 

how  it  does  not  subsist ;  this  being  the  case^  it  is  evident  that  a  vacuum  ] 

does  not  thus  subsist,  neither  considered  as  separate,  nor  as  insepara-^  i 

ble :   for  a  vacuum  cannot  be  a  body,   but  an  interval  of  body.    On  I  ^ 

this  account,  a  vacuum  appears  to  be  something,  because  place  also 
appears  to  be  so  ;  and  through  the  same  causes  ;  for  those  also  direct 
their  attention  to  motion,  according  to  ^lace,  who  say  that  place  and 

a  a  vacuum 
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a  vacuum  are  something  beside  the  bodies  that  fall  into  them.  But 
they  fancy  that  a  vacuum  is  the  cause  of  motion  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  in  which  a  thing  is  moved;  and  this  resembles  what 
some  assert  of  place.  There  is  not,  however,  any  necessity  that 
if  there  is  motion  there  should  be  a  vacuum.  And,  in  short,  a  va« 
cuum  can  by  no  means  be  the  cause  of  every  motion,  for  that  rea- 
son which  was  concealed  from  Melissus  t  for  a  plenum  may  be 
changed  according  to  quality  ^.  But  neither  is  it  necessary  that  there^ 
should  be  motion  according  to  place,  on  account  of  a  vacuum.  For 
bodies  which  are  moved  may  yield  to  each  other  when  there  is  no 
separate  interval  beside  them.  And  this  also  is  manifest  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  things  continuous,  as  likewise  in  the^  revolutions  of  humid 
natures.  Bodies  too  may  be  condensed,,  not  into  a  vacuum,  but  be- 
cause the  things  inherent  are  expelled.  Thus,  water  being  compress* 
ed,  the  inherent  air  is  expelled.  Things  likewise  may  be  increased- 
not  only  from  the  ingress  of  some  body,  but  also  by  a  change  in 
quality,  as  if  air  should  be  generated  from  water.  And  in  short  the 
reason  concerning  increase*,  and  that  of  water  poured  upon  ashes,  are 

respectively 

^  Viz.  A  thing  may  become  hot  or  cold  without  any  change  of  place. 

3  Thus,  for  instance!  the  first  body  may  pass  into  the  place  of  the  second  because  die  second 
yields.  The  second  also  may  pass  into  the  place  of  the  third  >  the  third  into  the  place  of  the 
fourth ;  and  the  fourth  into  the  place  of  the  first.  Aristotle  perspicuously  demonstrates  that  this 
may  be  effected,  from  things  which  are  moved  in  a  circle,  whether  they  are  continued,  as  a 
wheel,  or  liquid  as  water  which  is  rolled  round  in  a  vessel :  for  in  these  instances,  all  the  parts 
are  moved,  and  all  change  their  place,  yet  they  do  not  occupy  any  space  which  before  was  void, 
but  mutually  yield  to  each  other. 

*  If  any  one,  says  Simplicius,  indefinitely  understands  increase  of  things  which  arrive  to  a 
greater  magnitude,  it*  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  to  him  the  mutation  of  water  into  air,  and  in 
short,  of  a  body  less  to  one  greater  in  bulk ;  but,  if  he  understands  it  of  the  increase  which 
properly  subsists  through  the  intromission  of  food,  he  will  not  by  introducing  a  vacuum,  through  the 
accession  of  food,  be  any  longer  subverted  by  other  arguments>  but  will  be  caught,  according  to  the 
proverb,  by  his  own  wings.  Or,  as  Aristotle  more  properly  says,  the  argument  will  impede  itself: 
for  in  order  that  he  may  solve  the  common  doubt  about  nutriment,  he  introduces  a  vacuum,  at  the 
same  time  not  solving,  but  rendering  the  doubt  more  dubious :  for  either  accretion  is  produced 
in  consequence  of  the  nutriment  pervading  through  a  vacuum,  or  the  nutriment  does  not  pass 

through 
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respectively  impediments  to  themselves :  for  either  any  thing  whatever 
is  not  increased,  or  it  is  not  increased  by  body ;  or  two  bodies  may  be 

in 

through  the  body.  And,  if  this  be  the  case,  of  what  use  will  the  hypothesis  of  a  vacuum  be,  if 
body  does  not  proceed  through  body,  that  which  nourishes  through  that  which  is  nourished. 
Or  what  will  be  the  use  of  a  vacuum  if  nutriment  is  a  body,  or  if  every  part  is  not  nourished 
and  increased,  which  is  contrary  to  evidence ;  for  bodies  are  nourished  and  increased  in  every, 
part.  Or  if  bodies  are  entirely  nourished  and  increased,  either  body  wiD  pervade  through  body, 
to  avoid  which,  they  suppose  a  vacuum,  or  every  body  wiU  be  a  vacuum,  if  every  body  is  indeed 
increased,  but  the  increase  is  produced  through  a  vacuum ;  so  that  body  wiH  no  longer  have  a 
vacuum  in  itself,  but  will  be  itself  a  vacuum,  and  body  and  a  vacuum  will  be  the  same  thing. 
Hence,  those  who  suppose  a  vacuum  do  not  show  that  it  has  a  subsistence,  but  endeavour  to 
"solve  the  conmion  doubt  concerning  nutriment  through  a  vacuum,  and  thus  make  the  doubt  still 
'more  dubious. 

These  doubts  concerning  nutriment,  Aristotle  adves  in  his  Treatise  on  -Generation  aud  Oor- 
ruption ;  'when  he  ss|ys,  that  not  every  part  of  the  nutriment  accedes  to  the  body,  but  one  part  of 
it  is  carried  off  insensibly,  and  another  is  introduced ;  and  that  when  the  influx  is  greater  than 
the  efflux,  then  increase  is  produced;  just  as  when  the  efflux  is  greater  than  the  influx,  decrease 
is  produced :  for  nutriment  subsists  in  the  pores  of  bodies,  and  when  it  is  assimilated,  adheres  to 
-them.  The  whole  body,  'however,  is  not  a  pore ;  but  where  a  pore  is  now,  there  a  plenum  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  that  which  is  now  a  plenum,  through  effluxion  becomes  a  pore.  But  the  fourth  ar* 
^ument  was  that  which  introduced  a  vacuum  from  ashes,  since  a  vessel  full  of  ashes  receives  as 
much  water  poured  on  the  ashes  as  it  would  receive  when  empty ;  for,  say  (hey,  either  body  per-  I   ' 

vades  through  body,  which  is  absurd,  or  the  water  proceeds  into  the  void  spaces  of  the  ashes.  i   . 

By  these,  therefore,  says  Aristotle,  the  doubt  also  is  impeded :  for  avoiding  the  absurdity  of  body  r  * ' 
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penetrating  hody,  they  are  compelled  to  say  that  ashes  are  incorpored,  and  void  throughout,  (  * 

in  order  that  the  vessel  may  receive  the  same  quantity  of  water,  as  if  it  did  not  contain  the  ashes  : 
*for  if  the  ashes  being  body,  could  receive  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  it  would  thus  follow  that 
"body  would  pervade  through  Ixidy,  to  avoid  which  they  suppose  a  vacuum.  Hence,  these  also 
endeavouring  to  solve  the  doubt  hy  a  vacuum,  are  impeded  by  it  in  the  solution  of  the  doubt.  £u- 
demus,  however,  solves  the  doubt  of  the  a&es  in  the  third  book  of  his  Physics :  for  he  says,  that 

this  may  happen  without  void  spaces ;  since  something  hot  appears  to  be  contained  in  the  ashes,  ' 

just  as  in  a  calx.  But  this  is  evident  from  hen^e,  that  when  the  water  is  poured  in,  both  these 
1)um ;  the  calx  indeed  itself;  but  the  ashes  heat  the  water  which  pervades  through  them.  And 
when  this  happens  much  vapour  is  exhaled,  so  that  the  masses  are  diminished  through  the  vapour. 
Tliough  they  are  diminished,  however,  the  whole  substance  of  the  ashes  is*not  consumed.  Simplicius 
adds,  it  is  possible,  therefore,  to  give  assistance  both  to  those  who  suppose  a  vacuum,  and  those  who 
introduce  condensation,  by  saying,  that  not  only  the  void  spaces  of  the  ashes  solve  the  thing  inves- 
tigated, but  also  that  those  of  the  water  subside,  being  impelled  by  the  plenitude  of  the  ashes,  so  as 
"that  they  have  not  the  same  bulk  with  the  water  poured  by  itself  on  the  ashes.    This^  then,  is  what 

» ^  Aristotle  ! 
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in  the  same  place;  (they  think  fit  therefore  to  solve  the  common  doubt, 
but  they  do  not  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  vacuum)  or  it  is  necessary 
that  all  body  should  be  a  vacuum,  if  it  is  every  way  increased,  and  is 
increased  through  a  vacuum.  The  same  reasoning  also  applies  to  ashes. 
That  the  arguments,  therefore,  from  which  they  show  that  there  is  a 
vacuum  may  be  easily  solved,  is  evident/' 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

"  Ag Aiif^  liowever,  we  shall  say,  that  there  is  not  a  vacuum  so  separate 
as  some  assert  it  to  be  :  for  if  there  is  a  certain  natural  lation  to  each 
of  the  simple  bodies,  as  for  instance,  to  fire  upward,  but  to  earth  down- 
ward, and  toward  the  middle,  it  is  evident  that  a  vacuum  will  not  be 
the  cause  of  lation.  Of  what  then  will  a  vacvium  be  the  cause  ?  For 
it  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  motion  according  to  place ;  and  yet  is  not 
the  cause  of  this  ^  Farther  still ;  if  it  is  any  thing,  as  for  instaiK^e  a 
place  deprived  of  body,  whither  will  the  body  placed  in  it  be  impelled  ? 
For  it  will  not  be  impelled  in  all  directions^.     The  same  reasoning  also; 

may 

Aristotle  says  in  opposition  to  tbe  arguments  which  according  to  his  naipratipn  introduce  a  vacuum. 
But  Straton  also  solving  the  argument  which  is  derived  from  attraction,  says  that  neither  does  at- 
traction compel  us  to  admit  a  vacuum  :  for  in  short  it  is  not  evident  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
attraction^  since  Plato  himself  appears  to  subvert  an  attractive  power ;  nor  if  there  is  such  a  thing, 
is  it  evident  whether  the  magnet  draws  through  a  vacuum,  and  not  through  some  other  cause :  for 
those  who  thus  speak,  do  not  demonstrate  but  suppose  a  vacuum. 

*  For  the  cause  of  local  motion  is  nature  5  but  a  vacuum  is  not  nature ;  and  therefore  a  vacuum 
is  not  the  cause  of  local  motion.  But  that  nature  is  the  cause  of  Iqcal  motion,  Aristotle  clearly 
shows  from  the  physical  tepdency  of  bodies :  ibr  if  a  tendency  upward  is  natural  to  fire,  but  a  ten- 
dency downward  to  earth,  and  a  tendency  to  the  middle  to  the  middle  elements^  nature  and  not  a 
vacuum,  is  evidently  the  cause  of  local  motion. 

^  Aristotle  having  shown  that  a  vacuum  is  not  as  the  producing  cause  of  motioiv  because  the 
advocates  for  its  subsistence  do  not  introduce  it  as  the  producing  cause,  but  aa  that  in  which,  and 
as  place,  in  which  and  through  which  it  is  necessary  bodies  should  be  moved,  now  very  properly 
proceeds  to  show  that  a  vacuum  is  neither  a  cause  nor  a  concause,  in  the  same  manner  as.  place  in 
which  bodies  that  are  moved,  are  both  moved  and  permanent^  for  if  a  vacuum  is  as  a  certain 

place> 
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may  be  urged  against  those  who  fancy  that  place  is  something  separate 
into  which  that  is  carried  which  is  borne  along :  far  how  will  that  which 
is  in  thb  be  either  impelled  or  abide  ?  And  the  same  reasoning  will 
fitly  accord  to  upward  and  downward,  and  to  a  vacuum ;  for  those 
who  say  there  is  a  vacuum  make  it  to  be  place  \  How  therefore  will 
body  be  in  place,  or  in  a  vacuum  ?  For  this  cannot  happen,  since  th« 
whole  of  some  body  is  considered  as  being  in  a  separate  and  permanent 
place :  for  a  part  of  such  a  body,  unless  it  is  considered  separately,  will 
not  be  in  place,  but  in  the  whole. 

Again,  if  place  is  not  separate  from  body,  neither  will  a  vacuum-. 
But  to  him  who  considers  this  affair,  it  will  appear  that  the  contrary 
rather  happens  to  those  who  say  there  is  a  vacuum,  as  if  this  were  ne-^ 
cessary  if  there  is  motion  ;  I  mean  that  nothing  can  be  moved  if  there  is 
a  vacuum :  for  just  as  those  who  say  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  through 


• 


"i 
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place^  Aristotle  having  previously  assumed  that  it  differs  from  place  in  consequence  of  having  no 
body  in  itself,  but  subsisting  in  a  privation  of  that  of  which  it  is  the  recipiant^-*if  chis  be  the 
case,  and  if  an  infinite  body  as  they  say  be  placed  in  it,  whither  will  it  be  moved  ?  for  what  dif- 
ference of  motion  will  a  vacuum  impart,  so  far  as  a  vacuum  ?  For  it  will  neither  impart  a  motioa 
upward,  nor  a  motion  downward  definitely.  But  if  it  is  at  once  impelled  in  all  directions,  it  will 
either  be  divulsed,  or  it  vrill  rather  be  the  cause  of  permanency  than  of  motion.  Or  rather,  nei- 
ther will  it  be  the  cause  of  permanency  :  for  why  should  it  rather  abide  in  this  place  than  in  that  ?  '  1^ 
Aristotle  employs  the  same  argument  in  the  third  book  concerning  the  infinite. 

^  Aristotle  before  subverted  a  vacuum  from  its  similitude  to  the  infinite,  but  he  now  attacks  it 
from  its  similitude  to  local  interval  &  for  the  same  reasoning,  says  he,  will  be  adapted  to  thps^  [ 

who  say  that  place  is  a  separate  interval,  as  is  adapted  to  those  who  introduce  this  void  in*  r 

terval ;  for  how  will  every  natural  body  be  impelled  to  such  a  place  ;  or  how  will  it  remain  in  it  ?  ^ 

for  those  who  say  that  place  is  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains,  since  they  do  not  assumie  ! 

.this  boundary  as  a  mathematical  superficies,  but  as  that  which  subsists  in  a  natural  body,  the  pecu«  ! 

liarity  of  which  the  boundary  also  participates, — this  being  the  case,  since  bodies  on  high  diffinr  | 

from  those  beneath^  the  boundaries  of  them  are  likewise  different,  and  the  natural  tendencies  Ojf  • 

bodies  to  these  are  diff*er^nt.  But  interval  is  every  where  without  difference ;  for  in  this,  in  what 
does  upward  differ  from  dovmward  i  And  in  what  does  the  aptitude  of  fire  in  this,  differ  fron^ 
that  of  water.    Thus  also  in  a  vacuum ;  for  a  vacuum  is  considered  as  nothing  else  than  a  separate  | 

interval,  in  the  same  manner  as  place,  according  to  those  who  assert  it,  to  be  interval.  If,  there* 
fore,  local  interval  is  not  the  cause  of  motion,  it  is  evident  that  neither  is  a  vacuum.  Id  like  roaA> 
ner,  neither  is  it  the  cause  of  permanency  :  for  why  should  a  thing  rather  remain  in  this  prnt  of 
place,  than  in  this  part  of  a  vacuum  ? 

similitude; 
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similitude ;  so  likewise  it  is  necessary  to  be  at  rest  in  a  vacuum :  for 
there  is  not  any  place  in  it  where  a  thing  can  be  more  or  less  moved : 
since  so  far  as  it  is  a  vacuum  it  has  not  any  difference  ^.  In  the  first 
place,  therefore,  because  every  motion  is  either  from  violence,  or  ac- 
cording to  nature^  it  is  necessary,  if  there  is  violent  that  there  should 
also  be  natural  motion :  for  violent  motion  is  contrary  to  nature ;  and 
that  which  is  contrary  to  nature  is  posterior  to  that  which  is  according 
to  nature.  So  that  if  motion  according  to  nature  is  not  present  with 
^very  natural  body,  neither  will  any  one  of  the  other  motions  be  present. 
Besides,  how  will  it  be  natural,  since  there  is  no  difference  in  a  vacuum 
and  the  infinite  ?  For  so  far  as  it  is  infinite  there  will  be  no  down- 
ward, nor  upward,  nor  middle ;  but  so  far  as  it  is  a  vacuum,  there 
will  be  no  difference  between  the  downward  and  upward  ;  for  as  there 
is  no  difference  in  nothing,  so  neither  is  there  in  non-entity.  But  a 
vacuum  appears  to  be  a  certain  non-entity  and  privation.  Natural 
lation  however  is  different ;  so  that  things  which  are  naturally  moved 
will  be  different.  Either,  therefore,  there  will  not  be  any  where  a 
natural  lation  to  any  thing,  or  if  there  is,  there  is  not  a  vacuum.  Far- 
ther still  J  things  which  are  thrown  are  now  moved,  he  who  impels  them 

*  Aristotle  having  dissolved  the  argomeDts  which  appear  to  prove  the  eaistence  of  a  vacuum, 
and  having  shown  that  a  vacuum  is  not  the  cause  of  motion,  now  evinces  that  the  contrary  to 
what  they  wished  happens  to  the  authors  of  this  hypothesis :  for  they  fancied  that  local  motion  could 
not  have  a  subsistence,  unless  there  is  a  vacuum.  But  he  on  the  contrary  shows  that  there  cannot  be 
a  local  motion,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  separate  vacuum.  And  in  the  first  place,  he  adduces  an 
-argument  tending  to  this,  that  a  vacuum  being  a  thing  indifierent,  that  which  is  placed  in  it  wiQ 
not  be  moved  in  one  direction  more  than  in  another ;  and  therefore,  that  it  will  not  be  moved  at 
all*  But  that  when  subsisting  similarly  with  respect  to  every  part  of  that  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, it  will  remain  immoveable,  may  also  be  inferred  from  what  is  said  by  Plato  in  the  Ti- 
maeus,  concerning  the  permanency  of  the  earth  in  the  middle :  for  be  there  says,  *^  that  a  thing 
which  subsists  similariy  with  respect  to  the  middle  is  in  equilibrium  i*'  for  if  it  subsists  similarly 
with  respect  to  every  part  about  itself,  why  should  it  rather  proceed  to  this  part  than  to  that,  since 
it  has  an  equal  inclination  to  every  part :  and  every  thing  which  surrounds  it  has  on  all  sides  a 
similar  habitude  about  it  ?  for  why  should  it  rather  incline  to  this  than  to  that  part  ?  If,  there* 
fore,  a  vacuum  is  entirely  without  any  difference,  it  will  also  possess  a  similiar  habitude  with  re- 
spect to  that  which  is  placed  in  it,  and  that  which  exists  in  a  vacuum  will  be  similarly  affected 
towards  the  whole  of  that  in  which  it  exists.  Hence,  it  will  be  in  equilibrium,  and  on  this 
account  will  not  be  moved. 

not 
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not  touching  them,  either  through  an  antiperistasis^,  as  some  say;  or 
because  the  air  being  impelled,  impels  with  a  swifter  motion  than  that 
of  the  lation  of  the  impelled  body  through  which  it  tends  to  its  proper 
place  ;  but  in  a  vacuum  there  can  be  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  nor  can  any 
thing  be  borne  along,  unless  as  that  which  is  carried  K   Again,  no  one  can 

assign 

^  Tliat  is,  the  contest  between  two  contrary  qualities  joined  together. 

>  The  design  of  Aristotle  is  now  to  show,  that  if  there  is  a  vacuum  there  is  no  such  thing  sis> 
violent  motion  i  havintg  before  shown,  that  admitting  a  vacuum  there  can  be  no  natural,  motion. 
But  since  violent  motion  is  twofold,  arising  either  from  that  which  compels  being  present,  and 
carrying,  or  impelling,  or  drawing  it  along,  or  from,  its  not  being  present,  as  in  things  which  are 
thrown,  Aristotle  frames  hit  demonstration  of  the  latter,  omitting  the  former,  as  Alexander  says,  on 
account  of  its  evidence.     Now  therefore  Aristotle  demonstrates  that  the  violent  motion  which  is 
produced  by  the  absence  of  him  who  impels  it,  cannot  be  produced  in  a  vacuum :  for  in  the 
throwing  which  is  effected  in  a  plenum,  the   things  thrown  are  moved,  either  by  an  antipe« 
ristasis  of  the  air  which  is  pushed  before  that  which  is  thrown  by  the  impetus  of  "him  that  throws : 
For  the  air  being  more  easily  moved  than  that  which  is  thrown,  is  pushed  before  it,  and  through 
violence  acquiring  a  collected  opposing  force,  impels  what  is  moved.     But  this  taking  place 
in  a  continued  succession,  the  motion  of  that  which  is  thrown  remains  continued  until  the  impulse 
of  the  surroimding  opposing  air  gradually  failing,  the  proper  motion  according  to  nature  of  that 
which  is  thrown  vanquishes  the  impulse  of  the  air.   Plato  also  was  of  this  opinion,  as  may  be  seen 
in  his  Timaeus.    Either,  therefore,  the  motion  of  things  that  are  thrown  remains  in  this  manner 
continued,  or  through  the  impulsion  of  the  air  which  is  violently  compelled  by  him  who  throws  i 
For  in  this  case,  the  air  being  more  easily  moved  than  that  which  is  thrown,  as  long,  as  it  possesses 
power  from  him  who  throws,  impels  that  which  is  thrown,  there  being  at  the  same  time  a  conflux 
of  collected  air  behind  it,  through  the  violence  of  the  motion,  and  which  also  co-impels,  until 
the  power  in  it  gradually  Ruling,  the  natural  tendency  downward  of  the  thing  which  is  thrown 
subdues  it.    Thus,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  things  thrown  through  a  plenum  is 
assigned.    But  in  a  vacuum  neither  of  these  can  take  place  v  for  neither  can  there  be  any  im- 
pulsion, or  surrounding  opposition,  since  there  is  nothing  in  a  vacuum.     But  Aristotle  having  said, 
that  no  one  of  these  can  exist  in  a  vacuum,  and  that  there  caix  be  no  local  motion  in  it,  he  adds, 
*^  unless  as  that  which  is  carried,"  indicating  that  it  is  impossible  for  that  which>is  moved  in  a 
vacuum  to  be  moved  after  the  manner  of  throwing.    If  it  is  moved,  therefore,  it  must  be  moved 
as  things  which  are  carried  y  and  if  it  be  thus  moved,  it  must  either  be  carried  in  the  vacuum  itself, 
or  in  some  body.    But  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  carried  in  a  vacuum  ^  for  a  vacuum,  since  it  is 
nothing,  is  inefficacious.     But  if  there  should  be  any  body  which  carries  in  a  vacuum,  and  carries 
through  violence,  since  that  which  is  moved  also  itself  moves,  it  is  evidently  moved  either  accord- 
ing to  nature,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  naturally  moved  in  a 
vacuum,  or  it  is  moved  by  violence  ]  and  if  by  violence,  it  is  either  thro^,  and  this  is  impossible, 

or 
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assign  a  reason  why  that  which  is  in  motion  stops  somewhere ;  for  why 
should  it  rather  stop  here  than  there  ?  So  that  either  it  wili  be  at  rest, 
or  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  borne  along  to  infinity,  unless  some-* 
thing  more  powerful  impedes  •.  Farther  still ;  now  it  seems  to  be  car- 
ried 

or  again  It  is  moved  as  that  which  is«arried^  and  this  wUl  be  the  case  to  Infinity.  But  since,  as  we  haVe 
said>  one  thing  is  moved  violently,  viz.  as  that  which  is  thrown,  but  another  is  moved  in  consequent 
of  that  which  moves  being  present,  and  employing  compulsion,  and  this  either  by  impelling,  or 
irxmBgy  or  carrying,  but  carr^g  is  more  common,  since  to  draw  and  to  impel  it  after  a  certain 
aaanner  to  carry,  this  being  the  case,  Aristotle  adduces  the  initamce  of  carrying  instead  of  all  the 
vest  It  may  however  be  said,  what  should  hinder  animals  tfaemsdves  from  being  moved  acconi- 
ing  to  their  proper  impulse^  in  a  vacuum,  and  also  other  bodies,  from  being  moved  violently,  either 
through  being  impelled,  or  drawn,  or  carried,  or  thrown  ?  For  it  cannot  be  said  of  animab  that 
dkey  are  definitely  moved  upward  or  downward  according  to  nature.  To  tins  it  may  be  replied, 
diat  the  present  discussion  being  physical,  the  discourse  is  now  about  natural  motion,  and  not 
about  that  iiriiich  is  the  effect  of  deliberate  choice;'  for  diis  latter  is  discussed  by  Aristotle  in  his 
treatise  on  the  motion  of  animab.  But  things  which  are  thrown,  though  they  are  thrown  by 
animals,  the  mover  not  being  continually  present  with  them,  yet  possess  a  physical  theory,  in  con*> 
sequence  of  besng  moved  contrary  to  their  proper  nature. 

*  Aristotle  having  before  shown,  that  if  there  is  a  vacuum  there  is  not  motion,  neither  the 
motion  which  is  according,  nor  that  which  is  contrary  to  nature,  now  shows,  says  Simplidus,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  that  if  there  is  a  vacuum,  not  only  motion  h  subverted^  but  also  permanency 
according  to  nature :  for  natural  permanencies  are  in  the  proper  places  of  bodies,  which  proper 
places  are  different.  But  a  vacuum  is  without  diflfbrence.  Why  then  should  a  thing  which  is 
moved  stop  here  rather  than  there  f  So  that  if  there  is  no  difference  in  a  vacuum,  though  some 
one  should  suppose  bodies  to  be  moved  in  it,  it  is  therefore  necessary  they  should  be  moved  to 
infinity,  unless  something  more  powerful  impedes;  and  though  they  should  be  said  to  be  at  rest  in 
a  vacuum,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  always  be  at  rest :  for  if  it  is  natural  to  them  to  be  at 
Test  in  thb  particular  part  of  a  vacuum,  it  is  evidently  natural  to  them  to  be  similarly  at  rest  in  a& 
its  parts.  Hence  it  will  be  shown,  that  neither  is  it  possible,  if  there  is  a  vacuum,  for  any  thing  to 
stand  still  according  to  nature :  for  the  words,  <^  or  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  borne  along  to 
infinity,''  are  added  by  Aristotle,  as  consequent  to  its  not  standing  still  naturaDy.  But  if  the  inter* 
preters  say  that  this  is  an  argument  that  there  will  not  be  motion  according  to  nature  in  a  vacuum, 
because  things  naturally  moved  tend  to  their  proper  place,  but  there  is  no  proper  place  In  a  vacuum, 
t>ecause  it  has  no  difference ;  if  thb  be  the  case,  it  vrHl  be  better  to  say  that  Aristotle  having  pre* 
viously  subverted  motion,  now  subverts  permanency ;  and  this,  as  Simplidus  justly  observes,  ap* 
pears  to  be  more  consonant  to  the  text,  since  the  argument  thus  begins,  '^  Again,  no  one  can 
jissign  a  reason  why  diat  which  as  in  motion  st(^  somewhere.**  Bnt  Aristotle  omits  to  invest!* 
gate  what  that  will  be  in  a  vacuum  which  will  impede  motion  as  being  more  powerfol;  because  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  nothii^  t  for  this  thing  being  permanent  either  according  or  contrary  to  nature, 

will 


yrVl  impede,    And^  according  to  nature  indeed^  is  impossible.    If  this  ako  is  impeded^  there  will 
1)6  a  procession  to  infinity 
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Tied  to  a  vacuum,  because  it  yields ;  but  in  a  vacuum  a  thing  of  this 
kind  is  similarly  every  way;  so  that  il  will  be  every  way  impelled. 
Again,  what  is  said  will  be  evident  from  the  following  considerations. 
We  see  the  same  weight  and  body  more  swiftly  borne  along^  through 
two  causes  ;  either  because  there  is  a  diflFerence  in  that  through  which 

it  is  borne  along,  as  when  it  moves  through  water,  or  earth,  or  air ;  or  | 

because  that  which  is  borne  along  differs,  if  other  things  remain  the 
same,  through  excess  of  weight,  or  levity.  Hence  that  through  which 
at  is  borne  along  is  the  cause  that  it  impedes,  especially  if  it  is  borne 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and  in  the  next  place  if  it  abides.  But  this 
is  more  especially  the  case  with  that  which  is  not  easily  divided; 
and  that  which  is  more  dense  is  a  thing  of  this  kind.  Let  the  weight  A, 
•therefore,  be  impelled  through  B  in  the  time  G ;  but  through  D,  which 
18  more  attenuated  in  the  time  E,  if  the  length  of  B  is  equal  to  that  of 
D  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  impeding  body^  for  let  B  be 
water,  but  D  air.  By  how  much  the  more  attenuated,  therefore,  and 
incorporeal,  air  is  then  water,  by  so  much  swifter  will  A  be  impelled 
'through  D  than  through  B.  It  will  therefore  have  the  same  ratio  of 
celerity  to  celerity,  as  air  to  water.  So  that  if  it  is  doubly  more  atte- 
nuated, it  will  pass  through  the  space  B  in  double  the  time  that  it 
will  pass  through  D ;  and  the  time  G  will  be  double  the  time  E.  And 
thus  always  by  how  much  the  more  incorporeal  that  is  through  which 
it  passes,  and  by  how  much  less  it  impedes,  and  may  be  more  easily 
a  divided,  by  so  much  the  more  swiftly  will  it  be  impelled.  But 
vacuum  has  no  ratio  by  which  it  may  be  surpassed  by  body;  just  as 
nothing  has  no  ratio  to  number ;  for  if  four  surpasses  three  by  one,  but 
two  by  more  than  one,  and  one  by  still  more  than  it  surpasses  two, 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  ratio  by  which  it  surpasses  nothing:  for  it 
is  necessary  that  what  surpasses  should  Jbe  divided  into  excess,  and 
that  which  is  exceeded :  so  that  four  will  be  divided  into  four,  and 
nothing.    Hence,  neither  can  a  line  surpass  a  point,  unless  it  were  com- 
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posed  froni  points.  In  like  inanner,  neither  can  a  vacuum  have  any 
ratio  to  a  plenum  ;  and  therefore  neither  the  motion  through  the  one  to 
the  motion  through  the  other  ^.  But  if  a  weight  passes  through  so  much 
space  in  such  a  time,  through  a  most  attenuated  medium  ;  in  passing 
through  a  vacuum  it  will  exceed  every  ratio :  for  let  Z  be  a  vacuum, 
equal  to  the  magnitudes  B  and  D.  If,  therefore,  it  passes  through  A, 
and  is  moved  in  a  certain  time,  viz.  in  the  time  £,  which  is  less  than 
the  time  F,  the  vacuum  also  will  have  this  ratio  to  the  plenum  ^     But 

in 


9  Aristotle  here  says  that  a  magnitude  by  so  much  the  more  resists  motion,  and  causes  motion 
to  be  slower  by  how  much  the  more  bulky  it  is,  and  the  more  difficultly  it  is  divided.  He  now 
therefore  declares  how  far  it  impedes  motion,  and  how  far  it  renders  it  slower,  explainhig  the 
^autifiil  proportion  between  magnitudes  through  which  motion  is  made,  and  the  times  in  which 
things  are  moved :  for  by  bow  much  the  more  gross  a  magnitude  is,  so  much  the  more  time  is  re- 
quired, that  a  thing  may  arrive  at  the  end  of  that  magnitude ',  and  by  how  much  the  more  subtle  a 
magnitude  is,  by  so  much  more  swiftly  will  a  thing  pass  through  it.  There  is  the  same  ratio  there- 
fore,  between  the  celerity  of  motion  through  a  lighter  and  the  celerity  of  motion  through  a  more 
gross  magnitude,  as  between  a  more  gross  and  a  more  subtle  magnitude:  Thus  if  water  is  twice  ^s 
gross  as  air,  the  motion  of  the  same  weight  through  air  will  be  doubly  more  swift  than  the  motion 
through  water ;  so  that  the  same  stone,  if  it  consumes  six  hours  in  its  descent  through  water,  will 
consume  three  hours  in  a  descent  of  the  same  length  through  air.  But  when  Aristotle  says  that  air 
is  more  incorponal  than  water,  he  means  nothing  more  than  that  air  less  imfedis  than  water.  And 
he  concludes  in  general,  that  by  how  mu^  less  a  body  resists,  and  by  how  nuich  the  more  subtle 
it  is,  by  so  much  the  more  swiftly  b  a  thing  moved  through  it.  In  the  additional  notes  to  Vol.  V. 
of  my  translation  of  Aristotle*s  Works,  the  reader  will  find  what  is  here  said  illustrated  by  appro* 
priate  diagrams ;  and  in  like  manner  every  thing  that  follows  when  diagrams  are  necessary. 

*  Aristotle  having  shown,  through  the  first  argument,  that  a  vacuum  has  no  ratio  to  a  plenum, 
inferred  from  this  that  if  there  is  motion  through  a  vacuum,  an  impossibility  will  happen  about 
motion  and  timet  viz.  that  a  finite  motion,  will  be  in  no  rado  to  a  finite  motion,  and  that  theie 
will  be  motion  which  is  not  in  time.  But  he  now  says  that  the  motion  in  a  vacuum  will  be  in  no 
ratio,  even  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  most  attenuated  medium,  because  the  motion  through 
a  vacuum  is  without  time,  and  he  adduces  the  absurdities  which  attend  such  an  assertion.  He 
therefore  now  shows  what  consequences  will  result  to  those  who  suppose  a  temporal  motion  through 
a  vacuum,  and  who  assert  that  there  is  a  ratio  of  the  motions  and  times*  On  the  contrary,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  is  a  ratio  of  a  vacuum  to  a  plenum  which  he  has  shown  to  be  impossible :  for,  as 
from  their  bqing  no  ratio  of  a  vacuum  to  a  plequm,  it  follows  that  neither  is  there  any  ratio  of 
motions  or  times,  so  from  admitting  that  there  is  a  ratio  of  motions  and  times,  it  follows  that  there 
is  a  ratio  of  a  vacuum  to  a  plenum ;  for  supposing  that  a  motion  through  a  vacuum  is  effected  in  a 

finite 
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in  as  much  time  as  R  the  weight  A  will  pass  through  G  a  part  of  D. 
But  it  will  also  pass  through  it,  even  if  there  should  be  something  in 
Z  differing  in  subtility  from  air,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  time  E 
to  the  time  F ;  for  if  the  body  in  Z  is  as  much  more  attenuated  than  D' 
as  the  time  E  surpasses  the  time  F;  vice  versd,  the  weight  A,  if  it  is 
borne  along,  will  pass  through  Z  with  a  celerity  measured  by  the  time  F. 
If,  therefore,  there  is  no  body  in  Z,  it  will  pass  thtotfgh  it  With  still 
greater  celerity :  but  it  was  in  the  time  F.  So  that  in  an  equal  time  it 
will  pass  through  a  plenum  and  a  vacuum «  This,  however,  is  impos- 
sible. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  theVe  should  be  any  timein  which 
any  thipg  whatever  is  impelled  through  a  vacuum,  this  impossibility 
would  happen  :  for  let  it  be  assumed  that  any  thing  will  pass  through  a 
plenum  and  a  vacuum  in  an  equal  time :  then  there  will  be  some  body 
having  the  same  ratio  to  another  as  time  to  time.  And  to  sum  up  the. 
whole  in  a  few  words,  the  cause  of  that  which  happens  is  manifest ;  viz* 
that  there  is  a  ratio  of  every  motion  to  every  motion:  for  it  is  in  time ; 
but  there  is  a  ratio  of  every  time  to  every  time,  both  being  finite.  But 
there  is  no  ratio  of  a  vacuum  to  a  plenum.  Those  things,  therefore, 
happen  so  far  as  the  media  differ  through  which  they  are  moved  *.  But 
these,  according  to  the  excess  of  things  which  are  moved.  For  we  see 
that  things  which  have  a  greater  momentum,  either  of  weight  or  levity 
if  in  other  respects  they  possess  similar  figures,  are  more  swiftly  carried 

finite  time,  and  assuming  that  there  is  the  same  proportion  in  the  times  of  the  motion  and  the 
media  through  which  the  motion  passes,  he  collects  an  impossibility,  viz.  that  a  vacuum  will  have 
the  same  ratio  to  a  plenum,  as  one  time  to  another,  that  is  to  say,  as  number  to  number.  And  not 
only  this,  but  that  a  vacuum  will  have  the  same  ratio  to  a  plenum,  as  a  plenum  to  a  plenum. 

s  Aristotle  here  shows  the  absurdities  ^hich  result  firom  supposing  any  thing  to  be  moved 
through  a  vacuum  in  time :  for  if  there  is  any  ratio  of  motion  to  motion^  and  of  time  to  time,  both 
being  finite^  but  there  is  no  ratb  of  a  vacuum  to  a  plenum,  it  is  etident  that  the  modon.  th^ii^'  . 
a  vacuum  will  be  without  time.  But  if  any  one  supposes  that  the  motion  through  a  va« 
cuum  is  in  time^  since  time  has  a  ratio  to  time^  and^  as  are  the  times  in  which  the  mo« 
tion  is  performed)  so  also  are  the  media  through  which  the  motion  is  effected,  a  vacuum  also 
will  have  that  ratio  to  a  plenum,  which  a  plenum  has  to  a  plenum ;  and  a  thing  will  be  moved 
through  a  vacuum  ^md  throu^  a  jdeuum'  in  an  equal  time.  These,  therefore,  are  the  consequent 
absurdities, 

s  2  through 
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through  an  equal  space,  and  that  according  to  the  ratio  which  the 
magnitudes  have  to  each  other.  So  that  this  also  will  be  the  case  in 
passing  through  a  vacuum.  But  this  is  impossible  :  for  through  what 
cause  will  it  be  more  swiftly  impelled  ?  For  in  a  plenum  this  necessa- 
rily happens  ;  since  that  which  is  greater  more  swiftly  divides  by  its 
force.  And  that  which  is  borne  along^  or  thrown,  either  divides  by  its 
figure,  or  by  the  momentum  which  it  possesses.  All  things,  therefore, 
will  be  moved  with  equal  swiftness ;  but  this  is  impossible*  From  what 
has  been  said,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  is  a  vacuum,  the 
contrary  will  happen  to  that  through  which  those  who  say  there  is  a 
vacuum  endeavour  to  prove  its  existence ;  for  these  fancy  there  is  a 
vacuum  separate  and  per  se,  if  there  is  motion  according  to  place.  But 
this  is  just  the  same  as  to  say  that  there  is  a  certain  separate  place  i 
and  that  this  is  impossible,  has  been  already  shown* 

To  those,  also,  who  consider  the  affair  by  itself,  it  will  appear  that 
what  is  called  a  vacuum  is  truly  a  vacuum  :  for  just  as  if  any  one  puts 
a  cube  into  water,  as  much  water  will  give  way  as  is  equal  to  the  cube;, 
the  like  also  happens  in  air,  though  it  is  imoKiDifest  to  sense.  Hence,, 
in  every  body  which  may  be  transferred,  so  far  as  it  is  naturally  adap- 
ted to  be  transferred,  it  is  necessary,  unless  it  is  conipressed,  that  it 
should  be  transferred,  either  always  downward,  if  its  lation  is  downward,, 
as  earth,  or  upward,  if  it  is  fire;  or  toward  both,  as  air;  or  of  whatever 
kind  the  thing  may  be  which  is  locally  situated.  In  a  vacuum,  how- 
ever, this  is  impossible  j  for  neither  is  it  a  body.  But  through  the  cube 
an  equal  interval  may  appear  to  permeate,  which  was  before  in  a  va- 
cuum ;  just  as  if  neither  the  water  nor  the  air  should  yield  to  the  wooden 
cube,  but  should  permeate  it  throughout  The  cube,  however,  has  as' 
much  magnitude  as  the  vacuum  contains;  which  if  it  should  also  be 
hot  or  cold,  or  heavy,  or  light,  would  be  no  less,  but  would  even  be 
more  essentially  different  from  all  passive  qualities,  although  it  is  not 
separate  from  them.  I  mean  the  bulk  of  the  wooden  cube.  So  that 
though  it  should  be  separated  from  all  other  things,  and  should  neither 
be  heavy  nor  light,  yet  it  would  occupy  an  equal  vacuum,  aad  would 
be  in  the  same  part  of  a  place  and  a  vacuum  equal  to  itself.     I»  what, 

therefore^ 
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therefore,  will  tlie  body  of  the  cube  differ  from  an  equal  vacuum  and 
place?  And  if  there  are  two  of  this  kind,  why  will  not  also  any  thing 
whatever  be  in  the  same  thing?  This,  therefore,  is  one  absurdity  and  im- 
possibility^.  Farther  still ;  it  is  evident  that  the  cube  when  transferred  to 

another 

^  There  Is  a  great  order  of  doctrine  here,  says  Simpliclus ;  for  Aristotle  first  dissolved  the  argu* 
ments  which  appear  to  establish  a  vacuum.  Afterward  he  shows  that  a  vacuum  is  not  the  cause 
of  motion,  and  that  on  this  account  it  has  no  subsistence,  if  through  this  it  is  assumed ;  and  then 
he  turns  the  argimient  to  the  very  contrary ;  for  since,  they  say,  if  there  is  motion  there  is  a  va- 
cuum, he  shows  by  many  arguments  that  if  there  is  a  vacuum  there  is  not  motion.  In  the  next 
place,  here  proposing  the  problem  by  itself,  he  demonstrates  that  there  is  not  a  vacuum,  agaia 
deducing  the  reasoning  to  an  impossibility,  i.  e.  that  body  will  pervade  through  body,  if  there  is 
a  vacuum,  to  avoid  which  consequence  they  suppose  a  vacuum ;  for  when  one  body  b  placed  in 
another,  as  for  instance,  a  wooden  cube  in  water  or  air,  it  is  necessary  that  what  was  previously 
inherent  should  give  place  to  that  which  enters,  and  should  either  depart  upward,  if  fire,  or 
downward,  if  earth,  or  into  that  which  is  between,  if  it  is  any  one  of  the  middle  elements.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  so  much  should  depart  as  is  equal  to  the  bulk  of  that  which  is  introduced.  This, 
indeed,  is  immediately  evident  in  some  things,  as  in  a  wooden  cube  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  y, 
for  a  quantity  of  water  flows  over  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  cube.  But  in  some  things  this  receding 
is  not  evident  to  sense.  It  may,  however,  Simplicius  adds,  be  apprehended  firom  certain  machines  i 
for  in  hydraulic  organs,  when,  being  full  of  air,  water  is  poured  into  them,  certain  tongues  being 
added  to  the  cavities  of  the  trumpets  or  pipes  through  which  the  wind  makes  its  egress,  they  infer 
from  the  sound  the  egress  of  the  air  through  these  cavities.  But  if  the  body  which  was  previously 
inherent  has  no  egress  whatever,  and  another  is  compelled  to  enter,  that  which  was  previously  in- 
herent, is  either  compressed  into  itself,  and  being  contracted  is  condensed,  so  as  that  the  vessel 
may  receive  as  much  of  the  body  which  is  introduced,  as  the  compression  had  contracted  of  the 
first  body,  or  the  vessel  will  burst  rather  than  receive  the  other  body.  These  things,  therefore, 
being  thus  obviously  apparent,  what  shall  we  say  happens  in  a  vacuum  when  any  body  is  placed  in 
it  i  Shall  we  say  that  an  equal  bulk  of  the  vacuum  will  recede  ?  But  this  is  ridiculous,  if  that 
which  is  impossible  can  be  said  to  be  ridiculous ;  for  that  recedes  which  has  a  being.  Will  it 
therefore  abide  ?  An  equal  interval  of  the  vacuum  therefore  will  pervade  through  the  cube.  Hence 
if  a  vacuiun  is  entirely  nothing,  we  have  the  object  of  our  investigation  $  but  if  it  possesses  a 
certain  nature  triply  divided,  how  will  it  pervade  through  another  triply-  extended  interval  ?  For 
this  is  just  as  absurd  as  if  water,  not  departing  from  the  vessel  that  contains  it,  should  proceed 

through  a  stone  cube :  for  why  should  these  be  prevented  from  proceeding  through  each  other,  but  • » 

a  vacuum  not  ?  Shall  we  say  that  these  are  hot,  or  white,  or  heavy,  or  are  replete  with  certain  j  * 

other  passive  qualities  which  happen  to  them,  but  that  a  vacuum  is  deprived  of  these  ?  To 
assert  this,  however,  would  be  absurd :  for  it  has  been  before  shovm  that  bodies  exist  in  place 
according  to  intervals  alone,  through  which,  also,  being  distant  by  parts,  they  require  position  :- 
for  though  intervals  are  inseparable  from  other  accidents,  yet  their  existence,  so  far  as  ihtervab^ 
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another  place  will  have  this  [a  triple  dimeDsion]  which  all  other  bodies 
have.  So  that  if  it  in  no  respect  differs  from  place,  why  is  it  necessary 
to  make  a  place  for  bodies,  beside  the  bulk  of  each,  if  bulk  is  impas- 
sive ?  for  it  contributes  nothing,  if  another  equal  interval  of  this  kind 
should  be  about  it.  Again,  it  is  necessary  that  the  quality  of  the 
vacuum,  which  is  in  things  that  are  moved,  should  be  manifest;  but 
now  it  no  where  appears  within  the  world  :  for  air  is  something  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  [a  body].  Neither  would  water  appear  to  be  a 
body  if  fishes  were  made  of  iron  :  for  the  judgment  of  that  which  is 
tangible  is  by  the  touch.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is 
not  a  separate  vacuum  V 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

^*  Thbile  are  some,  however,  who  fancy  that  it  is  evident  there  is  a  va- 
cuum, from  the  rare  and  the  dense  ;  for  if  there  is  not  the  rare  and  the 

• 

t^hich  definition  is  naturally  adapted  to  separate,  b  different.  A  stone  therefore  does  not 
occupy  so  much  place  because  it  is  white,  or  black,  or  heavy,  but  because  its  interval  is  so  much ; 
though  through  its  gravity  it  tends  to  this  place.  But  when  it  is  in  place  it  is  in  place  according 
to  bulk ;  for  to  this  alone,  among  the  thiogs  belonging  to  the  cube,  the  magnitude  of  place  is 
consequent.  Hence,  though  a  stone  cube  should  be  supposed,  all  other  accidents  being  separated 
from  it,  to  b(B  in  interval  alone,  it  would  nevertheless  occupy  a  space  equal  to  that  which  it  oc- 
cupied in  conjunction  with  other  passive  qualities.  Tn  what,  therefore,  will  the  interval  of  a  cube 
^iflFer  from  that  of  an  equal  vacuum  and  place  ?  And  if  two  such  are  in  the  same  thmg,  why  may 
there  not  be  many,  and  infinite  ?  By  collecting,  therefore,  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  the 
necessity  of  the  demonstration  j  for  if  body  is  in  a  vacuum,  interval  will  be  in  interval,  bulk  in 
bulk,  and  body  in  bodies  5  for  nothing  hinders  the  other  accidents  of  body,  since  they  are  incor- 
poreal, from  pervading  through  each  other.  If,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  body  to  be  in  body, 
it  is  also  impossible  for  it  to  be  in  a  vacuum.  But  Aristotle  says,  that  what  is  called  a  vacuum  is 
irury  a  vacuum,  because  it  affords  no  utility  whatever. 

^  Aristotle  adds  this  second  argument  tending  to  the  same  thing ;  for  if  in  every  body,  the  in- 
terval being  separated  by  definition  from  the  passive  qualities,  i.  e.  from  the  accidents,  differs  in 
no  respect  from  a  vacuum,  and  bodies  when  moved  and  transferred  are  moved  together  with  their 
proper  intervals,  why  are  other  intervals  of  the  like  kind  necessary  to  bodies  ?  for  if  each,  so  for 
as  it  possesses  interval,  requires  another  interval,  a  vacuum  also  will  require  another  interval,  and 
that  another,  and  thus  we  shall  proceed  to  infinity, 

dense, 
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dense,  it  is  not  possible  for  things  to  come  together  and  ba  corh pressed. 
And  if  this  does  not  take  place,  either,  in  short,  there  will  not  be  motion, 
or  the  universe  will  overflow,  as  Xuthus  said,  or  air  and  water  will  al- 
ways be  changed  into  the  equal.  I  say,  for  instance,  if  air  should  be 
generated  from  a  cup  of  water,  at  the  same  time  ai  much  water  miist 
be  generated  from  equal  air;  or  there  must  necessarily  be  a  vacuum  ; 
for  it  is  not  otherwise  possible  that  compression  and  co-extension  can 
exist  ^.  If,  therefore,  they  call  the  rare  that  which  has  many  void  se- 
parate 

'  Of  the  advocates  for  a  Taciram,  some  say  that  it  is  something  separate,  subsisting  bf  itself^ 
as  pervading  throu||;h  all  bodies*  They  also  assert,  that  according  to  one  part  of  itself  it  possesses 
body,  but  that  according  to  another  part  it  does  not,  which  they  say  is  properly  a  vacuum,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  call  that  which  had  this,  place.  But  others  assert  that  a  vacuum  is  every 
where  dispersed  in  bodies,  according  to  small  poi'es.  Aristotle^  therefore,  having  opposed 
the  former  opinion,  now  attacks  the  latter,  viz.  the  opitiioti  of  those  who  say  that  if  there 
is  rarity  and  density  there  is  a  vacuum.  He  has  indeed  already  opposed  this  assertion;  for  this 
is  one  of  the  four  arguments  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  in  support  of  a  vacuum.  Now,  however, 
he  delivers  this  opinion  more  accurately,  and  adduces  the  subversion  of  it ;  for  they  not  only  say 
that  rarity  and  density  are  subverted  by  the  subversion  of  a  vacuum,  btit  that  if  there  is  not  rarity 
and  density  there  will  not,  in  short,  be  motion ;  for  there  will  neither  be  motion  according  to 
place,  nor  according  to  increase,  nor  according  to  change  in  quality,  and  generation  i  for,  say 
they,  motion  according  to  place,  is  no  otherwise  produced,  than  by  bodies  being  contracted  and 
compressed,  and  afibrding  a  place  to  bodies  that  are  moved  through  them^  in  the  same  manner  as 
to  those  who  walk  through  a  multitude.  Things,  also,  which  are  increased  and  extended  in  bulk,, 
in  consequence  of  others  being  condensed  and  contracted  into  their  own  void  spaces,  receive  a 
place  for  increase.  Such  things  likewise  as  become  larger  from  smaller,,  and  occupy  a  larger 
l^ce,  become  such  through  compression  and  contraction.  But  there  could  be  no  compression^ 
unless  a  vacuum  was  dispersed  through  bodies.  In  short,  rarity  not  existing,  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  thing  to  become  greater  from  being  less  i  and  rarity  cannot  exist,  unless  there  is  a  vacuum 
for  the  reception  of  bodies.  But  neither  could  change  in  quality  be  effected  without  motion  ac- 
cording to  place ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  things  which  are  moved  should  approach  near  to  each  ^ 
other,  both  that  which  changes,  and  that  which  is  changed  according  to  quality.  They  say, 
therefore,  if  there  is  not  a  vacuum  there  are  not  rarity  and  density ;  and  that  if  there  are  not 
rarity  and  density,  thkre  is  not  motion  ;  fox  if  there  could  be  motion  without  the  existence  of 
rarity  and  density,  the  universe  would  fluctuate,  as  Xuthus  the  Pythagorean  says,  and  would  cau^e 
an  inundation,  and  be  more  widely  extended,  just  as  the  seas,  through  the  waves,  inundate  the 
shores.  They  add,  that  this  will  happen  in  things  which  are  locally  moved  in  a  right  line,  through 
those  that  are  moved  impelling  those  that  are  near  them ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  it  will  happen 
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parate  spaces  ;  it  is  evident,  that  if  there  cannot  be  a  separate  vacuum, 
as  neither  is  there  a  place  which  has  an  interval  of  itself,  neither  can 
the  rare  subsist  in  this  manner. 

But  if  they  say  that  there  is  not  a  separate  vacuum,  but  that  at  the 
same  time  a  vacuum  is  inherent,  this  indeed  is  less  impossible.  It  will 
happen,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  vacuum  is  not  the  cause  of 
all  motion,  but  only  of  that  which  is  upward  :  for  the  rare  is  light ;  and 
on  this  account  they  say  that  fire  is  rare.  In  the  next  place,  a  vacuum 
will  not  be  the  cause  of  motion  ^s  that  in  which ;  but  just  as  bladders, 
because  they  are  carried  upward,  carry  also  that  which  adheres  to 
them,  in  like  manner  a  vacuum  will  have  a  power  of  carrying  upward. 
But  how  is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  lation  of  a  vacuum,  or  a  place 
of  a  vacuum  ?  for  there  would  be  a  vacuum  of  a  vacuum,  into  which 
it  would  be  carried.  Again,  how  can  they  assign  the  cause  why  a 
heavy  body  tends  downward  ?  And  it  is  manifest,  by  how  much  the 
more  rare  a  body  is,  and  contains  void  spaces,  by  so  much  the  more  it 
will  be  impelled  upward,  so  that  if,  in  short,  there  is  a  vacuum,  it  will 
be  most  rapidly  moved.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
vacuum  to  be  moved.  And  the  reason  is  the  same ;  because,  as  in  a 
vacuum,  all   things   are   immoveable,  so  likewise  a   vacuum   is   im* 

In  things  that  are  increased,  1>ecause  there  is  no  compression  through  which  a  place  may  be 
afforded  to  things  which  accede ;  for  in  things  ^ich  are  moved  in  a  circle  a  translation  into  a 
contrary  part  is  alone  effected.  And  when  any  condensed  body  is  changed  into  one  more  rare. 
It  is  again  necessary  that  it  should  be  propelled^  and  cause  an  inundation.  But  again,  this  inun- 
dation would  not  be  produced  unless  there  was  a  separate  vacuum  external  to  the  universe.  So 
that  the  argument  again  comes  to  the  same  thing ;  for  a  vacuum  being  subverted,  compression  is 
su1>verted;  and  this  being  subverted,  a  vacuum  is  introduced;  for  the  universe  will  not  overflow 
into  body,  but  entirely  into  a  vacuum. 

Simplicins  adds,  that  there  is  also  another  fictitious  hypothesis  concerning  generations ;  for  it 
may  be  said,  that  when  the  water  in  a  cup  is  changed  into  greater  air,  some  other  air  equal  to  this 
changing  into  the  water  that  was  in  the  cup,  preserves  the  equality.  Or  that  fire  sometimes  being 
changed  into  air  preserves  the  analogy.  If,  therefore,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  universe  inun- 
dates, and  that  equal  mutations  are  produced,  it  is  necessary,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  vacuum  should 
be  mingled  in  bodies ;  for  thus  alone  will  there  be  compression  and  rare&ction,  and  none  of  the 
above-mentioned  absurdities  will  follow. 

moveable ; 
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moveabte ;   for  the  celerities  of  a  vacuum    and  a  solid   cannot  be 
compared  with  each  other  9. 

Since,  however,  we  say  that  there  is  not  a  vacuum,  and  it  is  truly 
doubted  of  the  rest,  hence,  either  there  will  not  be  motion,  unless 

9  Aristotle  here  again  divides  a  vacuum  into  the  separable  and  inseparable.  And  he  calls^  in- 
deed, the  separable  vacuum  continued  interval,  subsisting  by  itself,  and  which  is  capable  pf  receiving 
body,  but  does  not  receive  it ;  but  he  denominates  the  vacuum  which  is  not  separable  that  which 
is  dispersed  in  bodies ;  for  these  were  the  two  hypotheses  of  the  advocates  for  a  vacuum*  But  he 
now  divides  the  vacuum  which  is  dispersed  in  bodies,  into  that  which  is  dispersed  according  to 
large,  and  into  that  which  is  not  dispersed  according  to  large  parts.  And  he  says,  that  with  respect 
to  those  who  speak  of  the  rare  as  that  which  has  many  void  separate  spaces,  i*  e.  circumscriptions,  it 
has  been  already  shown  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  such  a-vacuum,  so  as  that  any  thing  can  be 
moved  through  it.  The  same  thing  also  was  shown  when  it  was  demonstrated  that  jdace  cannot  be 
any  separable  intervaL  And  in  short,  neither  can  the  rare  subsist  in  this  manner.  But  if  they  speak  of 
the  rare,  as  if  a  vacuum  were  dispersed  through  the  small  pores  of  bodies,  and  is  not  separable  from 
them,  the  hypothesis  will  indeed  be  more  probable,  and  will  appear  to  be  less  impossible*  The  absur- 
dities, however,  mentioned  by  Aristotle  will  happen :  for  in  the  first  place  a  vacuum  of  this  kind  will 
not  be  the  cause  of  all  motion ;  but  if  of  any,  of  the  motion  which  is  upward  :  for  the  rare  which 
spears  to  be  rare,  through  such  a  vacuum  as  this  in  it,  is  light,  and  tends  upward ;  on  which  ac- 
count they  also  say  that  fire  is  rare*    What  therefore  will  be  the  cause  of  motion  downward  ? 

In  the  second  place,  if  a  vacuum  naturally  tends  upward,  it  will  evidently  be  in  the  upper  region  as 
in  place.  The  upper  region  therefore  will  be  a  vacuum ;  so  that  there  will  be  a  vacuum  in  a  vatuum. 
After  this,  Aristotle  adduces  the  absurdity  consequent  to  those  who  say  that  a  vacuum  tends  on  high. 
For  let  this  be  the  cause  of  motion  upward;  but  what  will  they  say  of  that  which  is  heavy,  and  how  will 
they  assign  the  cause  of  its  tendency  downward  ?  For  a  vacuum  will  not  be  the  cause  of  this ;  since 
it,  and  the  bodies  in  which  it  is,  will  not  be  attracted  downward.     Hence  a  vacuum  is  not  simply 
the  cause  of  local  motion ;  but  some^iing  else  is  the  cause  both  of  upward  and  downward  motion. 
Aristotle  also  adds  another  absurdity  from  supposing  a  vacuum  to  be  the  cause  of  the  inward  laticm 
of  bodies ;  for  if  this  is  the  cause  of  upward  lation,  as  elevatii^  bodies  together  with  itself,  a 
vacuum  will  evidently  be  by  itself  moved  most  rapidly,  since  in  its  motion  upward  it  also  carries 
bodies.    And  what  absurdity,  it  may  be  said,  is  there  in  this  ?   Because  in  short,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  vacuum  to  be  moved.     Aristotle  adds,  that  the  reason  of  this  is  the  same  now  as  that  which 
before  showed  that  there  will  not  be  any  motion  in  a  vacuum,  because  a  vacuum  has  no  ratio  to 
a  plenum :  for  as  is  the  time  in  which  a  vacuum  is  moved  to  the  time  in  which  a  light  body  is 
moved,  so  is  the  vacuum  to  the  body.    But  there  is  no  ratio  of  a  vacuum  to  a  body,  as  neither 
is  there  any  ratio  of  nothing  to  number.    A  vacuum  therefore  will  not  be  moted  in  time :  and 
hence  it  will  not  be  moved.    But  Aristotle  says  perhaps  it  is  impossible  for  a  vacuum  to  be  moved, 
because  a  light  and  rare  body  being  properly  assumed,  what  is  asserted  is  indubitable ;  but  that 
which  is  csdled  light  by  them,  is  not  from  its  own  nature  tight,  •  but  from  being  mingled  with  a 
vacuum  • 

T  there 
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there  it  condensation  and  rarefaction,  or  the  universe  will  overflow,  or 
there  will  always  be  an  equal  quantity  of  water  from  air,  and  of  air 
fi'om  water :  for  it  is  evident  that  mo*e  air  will  be  produced  from  wa- 
ter. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  unless  there  is  compression,  or  that  which 
adheres  is  expelled,  that  what  is  last  must  be  made  to  overflow,  or  an 
equal  quantity  of  air  must  in  some  other  place  be  changed  into  water, 
in  order  that  the  whole  bulk  of  the  universe  may  be  equal ;  or  if  this  be 
not  admitted,  it  will  follow  that  nothing  can  be  moved  ;  for  some  body 
being  always  transfen*ed,  this  will  happen,  unless  it  revolves  in  a  circle^ 
But  lation  is  not  always  in  a  circle,  but  likewise  in  a  right  line.  These,, 
therefore,  through  arguments  of  this  kind,  assert  that  there  is  a  vacuum. 
We^  however  say^  from  the  things  which  are  admitted^  that  there  is  one 
matter  of  contraries,  viz.  of  the  hot  and  the  cold,  and  of  other  con«* 
trarietiesj  also  that  from  what  is  in  capacity,  that  which  is  in  energy  is 
produced ;  that  matter  is  not  separate,  but  is  different  in  essence ;  and 
that  the  matter,  for  instance,  of  colour,  of  the  hot  and  of  the  cold,  is  one 
in  number.  The  matter  also  of  body,  of  the  great  and  of  the  small,  is^ 
the  same.  But  this  is  manifest :  for  when  air  is  generated  from  water,, 
the  same  matter,  not  assuming  any  thing  else,  is  produced ;  but  that 
which  was  in  capacity  becomes  in  energy.  And  again^  in  like  man- 
ner, water  is  generated  from  air;  a  change  being  made  at  one  time  into 
magnitude  from  parvitude,  and  ait  another  from  parvitude  into  magni-* 
tude.  In  a  similar  manner,  therefore,  if  air  passes  from  a  greater  into  a 
less  quantity,  and  from  a  less  into  a  greater,  the  matter  which  is  in 
capacity  becomes  both :  for  as  the  same  matter  from  being  cold  be- 
comes hot,  and  from  being  hot,  cold,  because  it  was  in  capacity,  so 
likewise  from  being  hot  it  becomes  more  hot,  no  paft  of  the  mat- 
ter being  made  hot  which  was  not  hot  before,  when  there  was 
less  heat.    Just  as  if   the   circumference  and  convexity  of  a  greater 

circle  should    become   the    circumference  of   a  less,    whether  it   be 

* 

the  same  or  another,  the  convexity  would  not  be  in  any  part 
which  was  not  convex  but  straight ;  for  it  is  not  less  or  more  by 
intermission.  Nor  can  any  magnitude  of  flame  be  assumed  in  which 
both  whiteness  and  heat  are  not  inherent.     Thus,  therefore,  is  the  prior 

heat 
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he^it  with  reference  to  tjie  posterior.  So  that  the  jmagnitude  and  par- 
-vitude  of  the  sensible  hulk  is  extended,  the  matter  not  assuradng  any 
thing ;  but  because  the  matter  is  in  capacity  to  both.  Hence  the  same 
thipg  is  both  idense  and  wfe,  and  there  is  one  matte^  of  these  ^  •  Th^ 

depose 

^  Aristotle  admits  th^t  tliere  is  compression  in  bodies^  but  does  not  grant  that  on  this  acconnt 
rth^re  is  aTAcuum^  but  after  another  manner  assigns  density  and  rarity  as  the  cause^  from  the 
{Subject  matter  of  bodies.    Very  properly,  th^efore,  does  Aristotle  spmpunce  that  he  shall  speak 
irom  things  which  are  admitted,  and  have  the  relation  of  a  subject  *.    For  in  the  first  book  it  is 
:said  thatrUii^tter  is  a  certain  sul^ect.to  contraries.    There  is  aisp  the  sacne  matter  of  the  hot  and 
the. cold,  and  inlike  mannerpf  the  moist  and  the  dry^  and  other  contraries,  which  changes  from 
<H^  to  the  other,  in, consequence  of  glways  being  in  energy  one  of  the  contraries,  and  in  capacity 
the  other.    Ai^d  in  subsistence,  indeed,  jnatteris  never 'separate  from  one.pf  the  contraries,  but 
^  its  own  proper  definition,  ,)^d  abstractedly  considered  it  is  different  from  these.    Remaining 
4koinui&erica}Iy  the  same  it  receives, each  pf  the. contraries.     As,  therefore,  of  contrary  qualities 
•the.«ttbj?ctimatt9r  isthe^ame^in. number,  ,as  for  instance,  the  inatter  of  the  hot  and  the  cold,  the 
flpfbike  and  the  black,  tl^.sjnreet  and  the  twitter;  so  ^ewise.of  the  contraries  in  or  about  quantity, 
a«d  togethw  with  the  quantity  of  the^  great  and  the,  small  in  bodies,  the  recipient  matter  is  tl^e 
same  iuinumber:  iar  if  .matter.hadin  itself  any, magnitude  .whatever,  it  would  not  receive  the 
contrary  to  that  4vhich  it  ppssesaes  accordinjg  to  nature,  neither  the ,  greater,  nor  the  less :  as 
neither'  if  it  were^aturally  white  wpuld  it  receive  bl^<^kness.    B.ut  as  it  is  deprived  of  other  forms, 
«o  likewise  of  xnagnitnde  and  body;  and  remaining  the  .same,  in  number  it  received  the  contraries 
in  magnitude*    This  is  evident  from  the  mutation  from  water  into  sur :  for  another  matter  is  not 
introduced  whenrsdr.is  generated  ftpm  w^ter :  for  if  the  then  existing  matter  was  in  capacity  air, 
when  it  changes  from  a  4»ubsistence  in  capacity  to  a  subsistence  in  energy,  then  air  is  generated, 
tnatter  remaaniog  the  same  in  number,  whi^  before  was  water*    A  greater  bulk  also  is  produced, 
the  former  being  smaller,  neither  the  matter  being  mingled,  nor  a  vacutun  acceding :  for  the  same 
matter  would  no  longer  be  air  in  capacity  if  it  became  air  from  the  mixture  of  any  thing.     In 
like  manner,  though  water  should  be  generated  from  air,  it  would  be  changed  Ihto  a  less  bulk, 
matter  by  no  means  departing.     But  Aristotle  makes  this  more  evident  by  considering  air  as 
pasdng  fitan  a  greater  to  a  less,  and  from  a  less  to  a  greater  quantity,  nothing  either  acceding 
or  departing,  but  the  air  itself  becoming  condensed  and  attenuated,  the  matter  in  it  possessing  the 
power  of  becoming  both,  and  changing  from  a  subsistence  in  capacity  to  a  subsistence  in  energy  j 
thus  abo  passing  fr^m  a  greater  to  a  less  bulk,  and  from  a  less  to  a  greater.    Since  however  it 
does  not  change  bam  a  privation  of,  magnitude  into  magnitude,  or  the  contrary,  but  from  the 
gcesAer  to  the  kfis,  or  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  which  is  similar  to  the  more  and  the  less  in 
qualities ;  on  this  account  Aristotle  shows  in  other  qualities  also,  that  as  the  same  subject  changed 
kito  contraries,,  so  likewise  into  the  more  and  the  less :  for  as  the  same  matter  from  being  hot 

•  For  in  the  original  Aristotle  says,  «  Wc  however  say  from  subjects,"  »M»«f  ^  xiy^w  ix  rm  wirmifAtimf. 
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dense  also  is  heavy;  but  the  rare,  light;  for  there  are  two  things  in 
each,  that  is,  in  the  rare  and  the  dense :  for  the  heavy  and  the  hard 

becomes  cold,  and  from  being  cold,  hot,  because  it  was  both  in  capacity,  so  also  from  being  hot 
it  becomes  more  hot:  for  it  does  not  change  in  such  a  manner  as  if  certain  parts  of  the  subject 
not  being  formerly  hot  now  become  hot,  as  if  that  which  is  less  hot,  being  such,  mingled  with 
things  which  are  not  hot ;  since  when  a  body  was  less  hot  all  the  matter  was  similarly  such ;  and 
when  it  became  more  hot,  all  the  matter  of  it  was  similarly  increased  in  heat.     As,  therefore,  in 
these,  so  likewise  in  a  body  which  is  rarified  and  condensed,  and  which  becomes  greater  and 
less,  it  is  the  same  matter  which  receives  both,  and  not  any  thing  externally  acceding  or  de- 
parting, as  those  assert  who  introduce  a  vacuum  ;  for  these  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  matter, 
which  remaining  the  same  receives  contraries.     Aristotle,   therefore,  having  shown  in  other  qua* 
lities  that  the  same  subject  remaining  receives  the  more  and  the  less,  shows  this  also  in  figure ; 
since  though  it  is  quality,  yet  it  possesses  an  abundant  communion  with  magnitude  and  quantity, 
for  if  a  part  of  the  periphery  of  a  larger  circle  is  bent  so  as  to  compose  that  of  a  less,  it  does 
not  form  a  circle,  because  some  parts  of  the  periphery  which  before  were  not  curved  but  right-lined, 
are  now  bent  so  as  to  compose  a  less  circumference,  but  because  parts  which  were  less  become 
more  curved.     Although,*  therefore,  it  should  be  said  to  be  the  same  periphery  which  before  was 
curved,  but  afterwards  became  more  curved,  or  though  the  former  should  be  said  to  be  one 
periphery,  and  the  latter  another,  this  is  evident,  that  the  curvature  does  not  accede  as  to  a  right 
line,  but  that  which  was  less  becomes  more  curved :  for  in  short,  the  more  is  said  to  be  less,  not 
in  a  certain  form  failing  in  that  which  is  said  to  be  less,  and  not  failing  in  that  which  is  said  to  be 
more ;  since  a  certain  form  is  not  introduced,  but  the  whole  suffers  intension  or  remission,  as 
that  which  is  more  hot,  or  more  sweet,  or  more  white.     Thus  also  in  the  parvitude  and  magnitude 
of  a  sensible  bulk,  the  matter  is  not  extended  by  receiving  another  magnitude,  nor  contracted  by 
rejecting  another,  as  those  assert  who  introduce  a  vacuum  as  the  cause,  but  the  same  subject 
remaining  which  was  great  in  capacity,  becomes,  from  being  less,  great  in  energy :  for  this  it  is, 
for  the  subject  nature  to  be  the  recipient  of  contraries,  which  Aristotle  manifests  by  asserting 
that  matter  is  these  in  capacity.     But  as  flame  is  both  hot  and  white  according  to  every  part,   in 
like  manner  also  it  is  rare  according  to  every  part,  and  not  according  to  the  mixture  of  a  vacuum. 
Thus  also  heat  and  the  former  heat  with  respect  to  the  posterior,  possesses  the  more  and  the  less, 
not  by  any  thing  acceding  or  departing :  for  a  certain  form  does  not  accede  or  depart,  but  the  same 
thing  suffers  intension  or  remission.     But  he  calls  material,  sensible  bulky  in  contradistinction  to 
that  which  is  intelligible  and  mathematical :  for  it  is  the  sensible  and  material  bulk  which  is.  ex- 
tended and  contracted.     It  must  however  be  observed,  that  magnitude  is  a  certain  form,  and  that 
the  great  and  the  small  are  formal  differences  of  magnitude  \  for  they  are  reasons,  or  productive 
principles,  which  giving  completion  to  forms  proceed  into  matter :  for  as  animals  and  plants  derive 
their  completion  from  the  white  and  the  black,  the  hot  and  the  cold,  and  things  of  this  kind,  so 
likewise  from  their  proper  magnitude.    And  hence  in  every  animal  the  greatest  and  the  least 
magnitude  have  certain  boundaries. 

appear 
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appear  to  be  dense ;  and  the  contraries  appear  to  be  rare,  viz.  the  lights 
and  the  soft.  But  the  heavy  and  the  hard  are  discordant  in  lead  and 
iron  K  From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
not  a  separate  vacuum,  (whether  simply  considered,  or  as  in  that  which 
is  rare)  nor  a  vacuuni^  in  capacity,  unless  some  one  in  short,  should  be 
willing  to  call  a  vacuum  that  which  is  the  cause  of  lation^  But  thus 
the  matter  of  the  heavy  and  light,  so  far  as  it  is  such,  will  be  that  va- 
cuum J  for  the  dense  and  the  rare,  according  to  this  contrariety,  are  ef- 
fective of  lation ;  but  according  to  the  hard  and  the  soft,  they  have  the 

power  of  producing  passion  and  impassivity,  and  not  lation,  but  rather  H 

change  according  to  quality  ^.  After  this  manner,  therefore,  let  it  be  de- 
termined concerning  a  vacuum,  how  it  subsists  and  how  it  does  not 
subsist  V'  I' 

CttAF. 

*  Aristotle  says  that  the  heavy  and  the  hard  are  discordant  in  lead  and  iron,  because  lead,  i^ 

though  it  is  softer  than  iron,  is  at  the  same  time  heavier  and  rarer  than  it.  In  an  equal  bulk.     Nor 

does  he  add  this  in  vain,  but  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  the  rare  is  also  itself  a  certain  form  ■• 

not  subsisting  according  to  the  intervention  of  a  greater  vacuum :  for  if  this  were  the  case  it  would 
also  be  entirely  lighten  Now^  however^  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so,  since  lead  which  is  rarer  and 
softer  than  iron  is  at  the  same  time  heavier  than  it. 

3  Of  the  avdocates  for  a  vacuum,  some  contend  that  it  is  always  separate  in  energy  from  bodies, 
but  others  in  capacity,  as  being  generated  and  corrupted  in  bodies.  And  of  those  who  say  that  it  is 
separate  in  energy,  some  assert  that  it  is  simply  and  by  itself  external  to  bodies,  as  those  who  place 

a  vacuum  beyond  the  world  ^  but  others  assert  that  it  subsists  separate  indeed,  and  as  in  energy,  I 

yet  is  not  by  itself,  but  is  dispersed  in  bodies,  and  cuts  off*  their  continuity ;  which  also  becomes  the  , 


w 

I 


cause  of  rarity.  Aristotle  has  demonstrated,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  a  vacuum,  neither  as  sub* 
sisting  by  itself,  nor  as  dispersed  in  bodies  ;  so  that  it  is  not  according  to  any  mode,  as  that  which 
is  in  energy,  and  separate.  But  when  Aristotle  says,  that  neither  is  there  a  vacuum  in  capacity, 
he  means  that  which  is  not  yet  a  vacuum,  but  which  becomes  different  according  to  the  interval  of 
bodies ;  just  as  we  say  that  pores  are  produced,  in  wliich  there  is  always  something  more  attenuated 
than  the  body  which  contains  them.  It  is  also  evident,  that  if  a  vacuum  in  energy  has  not  a  pro- 
gression into  beings,  neither  will  that  which  is  in  capacity :  for  that  which  is  in  capacity  is  every 
where  that  which  b  natiu^Uy  adapted  to  be  led  into  energy. 

4  In  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  about  a  vacuimi,  Aristotle  proposed  to  investigate  whether  ] 

it  is,  or  not,  how  it  is,  and  what  it  is,  and  now  concluding  the  discussion,  he  says,  let  it  be  thus 
determined  how  it  subsists,  and  how  it  does  not  subsist :  for  it  is  not  as  that  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated in  capacity,  if  it  should  be  said  that  a  vacuum  is  an  interval  deprived  of  body,  either  in  j 

capacity  '  J- 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Let  us  in  the  next  place  direct  our  attention  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  time  is  discussed  and  unfolded  by  the  Stagirite;  sub- 
jdining  also  the  commentary  of  Simplicius. 

"  It  now  remains,  as  consequent  to  what  has  been  said,  that  we 

capacity  or  energy.     But  if  any  one  should  call  a  vacuum  the  cause  of  motion  as  matter,  after  this 
manner,  he  will  admit  that  there  is  a  vacuum. 

Simplicius  also  informs  us  that  Straton  Lampsacenus  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  is  a  va* 
x:uttm  which  intercepts  every  body,  so  as  to  prevent  its  continuity :  for  he  says  that  light  would  j 

not  be  able  to  pervade  through  water  or  air,  or  any  other  body,  nor  would  heat,  or  any  other  ^ 

4*orporeal  power  whatever,  unless  there  were  such  a  vacuum  :  for  how  could  the  rays  ofthe  sun 
■penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel.  For  if  mobture  had  not  pores,  but  the  splendors  pervaded  it 
tiy  force,  it  would  happen  that  full  vessels  would  overflow,  and  some  of  the  rays  would  not  be 
deflected  to  the' upper  part,  but  others. pervade  downward.  This,  however,  Simplicius  adds,  may 
be  solved  from  Peripatetic  hypotheses,  according  to  which,  heat  and  other  corporeal  powers,  and 
also  light,  being  incorporeal,  they  do  not  require  a  void  subject  interval,  in  order  to  their  sub- 
sistence  and  penetration ;  but  they  subsbt  in  bodies  without  increasing  their  bulk.  But  if  it  should 
l>e  said  that  light  is  a  body,  and  a  material  body,  adducing  as  a  proof  of  this  the  sublunary  light  of 
the  Sim,  reflexions,  and  the  resistance  of  solids,  because  passive  matter  is  mingled  with  them ;  even 
thus  through  rarity  and  density  it  is  possible  to  solve  the  doubt :  for  nothing  hinders  bodies  that 
are  so  rare  as  air  and  water,  when  they  are  condensed,  from  affording  a  place  to  the  penetration 
of  some  of  the  rays.  But  such  rays  as  fall  into  more  dense  parts,  these  are  reflected.  These 
doubts,  therefore,  may  perhaps  thus  be  solved,  there  being  nothing  in  them  to  impede  the  sub- 
version of  a  real  vacuum ;  but  perhaps  what  as  yet  been  said  does  not  subvert  the  existence  of  an 
interval  which  is  by  itself  the  receptacle  of  bodies,  and  which  possesses  aptitudes  to  the  differences 
of  bodies.  For  in  condensations  and  rarefactions,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certain  re« 
ceptacle,  and  another  interval  different  from  that  of  bodies,  which  may  receive  what  is  rarefied : 
for  it  is  not  effected  in  the  body  which  approaches  near,  but  in  the  interval  from  which  the  body 
that  accedes,  being  impelled,  or  compressed,  departs.  Plato  also  appears  to  have  rejected  that 
which  b  in  reality  a  vacuum,  and  an  interval  deprived  of  all  body,  and  also  to  have  assigned  the 
final  cause  of  this  :  for  in  his  Tiniseus  he  says,  "  The  period  ofthe  universe  being  orbicular,  since 
it  comprehends  the  genera  of  things,  and  such  as  from  natural  adaptation  wish  to  coalesce,  com- 
presses all  things,  and  does  not  suffer  any  void  ^^ce  to  be  left."  For,  in  short,  the  existence  of 
this  vacuum  in  energy  subverts  the  continuity  and  sympathy  of  the  univ6rsey  and  is  of  no  real  use, 

should 
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should  speak  concerDing  time  $.  In  the  first  .place,  then,  it  will  be  vrell 
to  doubt  concerning  it,  through  ^  exoteric  reasons^  wkethef  it  r^tnks 
among  beings,  or  among  Don*en titles ;  and  in  the  next  place  to  coasider 
what  its  nature  is.  That  tiine,  therefore,  in  short,  is  not,  or  that  it  scarcely 
and  obscurely  is,  may  be  suspected  from  the  following  consideratiqnst 
One  part  of  it  was,  and  is  not ;  another  part  is  future,  and  is  not  yeit : 
but  from  tliese  parts,  infinite  time,  and  which  is  always  assumed^  is 
con)posed.  That,  however,  which  is  composed  from  things  that  are  not, 
does  not  appear  to  be  ever  capable  of  {participating  of  essence*    To 

1 


I  the  existence  of  tkne  though  it  is  so  conspicuous.     It  is  however  ahsurd.to  subvert  t)x6  e^p^x\c^ 


I 


1 


^  That  a  dkooiurse  concerning  motion  is  most  jprc^er  to  a  phpioloi^i  is  manifest,  since  nature 
IS  a  princif^e  of  motion.  But  if  all  motion  is  in  time,  and  some  philosophers  have  been  of  opinion 
that  time  is  motion  itself,  but  others  that  it  is  something  belonging  to  motion,  it  is  evident  that  a 
discourse  concerning  time  is  necessary  to  a  physiologist ;  for  time  is  perspicuous  and  obvious  to  all  ! 

men,  though  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  nature  is  concealed  from  the  multitude.     It  likevise    / 
follows  every  thing  natural  and  in  generation,  in  the  same  manner  as  motion.    Hence  a  discourse  |! 

concerning  time  deserves  the  attention  of  the  physiologist*  But  Aristotle  having  spoken  concerning 
motion  in  the  third  book,  and  conjoined  with  it  the  consideration  of  the  infinite,  since  motion  is 
continued,  and  the  continued  is  divisible  to  infinity,  and  is  either  infinite  or  finite, — ^this  being  the 
case,  since  all  motion  is  prpduced  in  place  and  time  9  and  since  he  has  spoken  concerning  place^ 
and  has  added  a  discourse  about  a  vacuum,  he  very  properly  says,  that  the  discussion  of  time  is 
consequent  to  what  has  been  said. 

But  time  is  attended  with  something  wonderful,  partly  in  common  with  other  things,  and  partly  r 

peculiar  to  itself :  for  as  colour  and  motion  have  an  obvious  existence,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 
prehend the  nature  of  their  essence,  thus  also  the  existence  of  time  is  manifest  not  only  to  the 
wise,  but  likewise  to  all  men  :  for  we  all  speak  of  the  younger  and  older,  of  yesterday,  and  to  day, 
of  to-morrow  and  formerly,  and  of  this  year,  and  the  following.  And  what  man  appears  to  be 
ignorant  of  days  and  nights,  of  months  and  years  ?  But  if  it  is  asked  what  time  is,  the  wisest  man 
can  scarcely  answer  the  question.  And  this,  indeed,  it  has  ia  common  with  other  things :  but  it 
has  this  peculiar  to  itself,  that  its  essence  cannot  he  apprehended  hy  seci^e,  tbpugh  it  possessfin 
certain  auxiliaries  from  sense  ;  for  older  and  younger  ace.  not  seoaible  objects,  nor  yesterday  and 
to  day,  though  at  the  same  lime  they  appear  very  evident  to  all  men.  So  dubious,  indeed,  has 
the  investigation  of  4ts  essence  appeared  to  be,  that  some  beingdarkened  hy  it  have  entirely  d^i^e4 


of  a  thing  through  ignorance  of  its  essence :  for  there  are. many  things  of  which  we  ai^e  .^ot  C|n}y 

ignorant  what  they  are,  but  likewise  whether  they  are,  and  yet  thsy.  ntvertheless  ra<ik  amoQg  ' 

beings.  | 

^  Exoteric  reasons,  says  Simplicius,  are  such  as  are  common,  and  are  produced  from  opinion,  ! 

but  are  not  demonstrative  and  acroamatic.  ^ 

which  ! 
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which  may  be  added,  it  is  necessary  with  respect  to  every  thing  parti- 
ble^  if  it  should  have  a  subsistence,  that  either  some  or  all  of  its  parts 
should  be  when  it  is.     But  of  time,  some  of  the  parts  are  past,  others 
are  future,  and  no  part  is^  in  consequence  of  time  being  divisible.     But 
the  noWj  or  an  instant^  is  not  a  part  of  time  :  for  a  part  measures ;  and 
it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  should  be  composed  from  the  parts  ;   but 
time  does  not  appear  to  be  composed  from  instants.     Besides,  with 
respect  to  this  now  which  appears  to  bound  and  separate  the  past  and 
the  future,  whether  it  always  remains  one  and  the  same,  or  is  another 
and  another,  it  is  not  easy  to  see :  for  if  it  is  always  another  and  ano- 
ther, but  there  is  no  part  of  time  which  is  at  once  another  and  another, 
and  of  which  one  part  does  not  comprehend,  and  another  is  compre- 
hended, just  as  the  less  is  comprehended  by  the  greater  time ;   but 
that  which  now  is  not,  but  was  before,  must  necessarily  once  have  pe- 
rished ;  if  this  be  the  case,  instants  cannot  subsist  together  with  each 
other,  but  the  prior  instant  must  always  have  necessarily  perished.     It 
b  not  possible,  therefore,  that  it  can  have  perished  in  itself,  because 
it  then  is.    Neither  is  it  possible,  that  a  prior  now  can  perish  in  an- 
other now :  for  let  it  be  impossible  for  instants  to  adhere  to  each  other 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  point  to  adhere  to  a  point. 
If  therefore,  it  does  not  perish  in  that  which  is  successive,  but  in  an- 
other, it  will  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  in  the  intermediate  instants 
which  are  infinite.     But  this  is  impossible  7.     Neither  is  it  possible  for 

the 

7  Aristotle  first  assuming  tie  now  as  being,  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  time,  and 
afterwards  endeavours  to  show  that  neither  the  now  which  appears  to  boimd  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  to  separate  them  from  each  other,  is  any  thing :  for  it  is  necessary  if  the  now  is,  either 
that  it  should  be  the  same  or  another  and  another.  If  therefore  it  is  neither  the  same^  nor  another 
and  another,  it  evidently  is  not.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  he  shows  that  it  is  not  another  and 
another,  as  follows :  if  the  now  is  another  and  another,  it  is  necessary  that  the  former  now  should 
be  corrupted.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the  now  to  be  corrupted.  The  now,  therefore,  is  not  ano* 
iher  and  another.  And  Aristotle  indeed  shows  the  conclusion  from  the  prior  and  posterior  now 
not  subsisting  together :  for  it  is  impossible  for  two  times  to  subsist  together,  unless  the  one  is 
more,  and  the  other  less,  and  the  one  comprehends,  but  the  other  is  comprehended  |  as  a  year 
with  respect  to  a  month  in  it,  and  a  mpnth  with  respect  to  a  day  in  it :  for  because  the  day  of 
this  month  is  present,  the  month  also  is  said  to  be  present^    And  thus  they  appear  to  subsist 

together 
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the  same  instant  always  to  remain  :  for  there  is  not  one  boundary  of 
any  finite  divisible  thing,  neither  if  it  should  be  continuous  to  one 
thing,  nor  if  to  many.  But  the  now  is  a  boundary  ;  and  a  finite  time 
may  be  assumed.  Again,  if  a  simultaneous  subsistence  according  ta 
time,  and  to  be  neither  prior  nor  posterior,  is  nothing  else  than  to  be 
in  the  same,  and  in  an  instant ;  in  this  case,  if  those  things,  which  are 
prior  and  posterior  are  in  the  same  now,  the  transactions*of  a  thousand 
years  past  will  subsist  together  with  those  which  are  accomplished  to 
day,  and  one  thing  will  not  be  prior  or  posterior  to  another,.  Such  then, 
are  the  doubts  concerning  the  particulars  which  belong  to  times/* 

CHAP. 

together.    But  it  is  not  possible  in  nows  or  instants  that  the  one  should  contain,  and  the  other  be 

contained/  or  that  the  one  should  be  a  part,  and  the  other  a  whole,  or  that  the  one  should  be 

more  than  the  o&er :  for  tfaef  are  not  quantities,  but  the  beginninga  of  quantities :  and  the  more 

is  in  quantities.    Hence  they  cannot  subsist  together,  but  it  is  necessary,  if  the  now  is  another  \ 

and  another,  that  the  jbrmer  now  3hould  be  corrupted :  for  that  which  having  been  before  b  not 

afterwards,  is  colrupted. 

In  the  next  place,  Aristotle  proTes  the  assinnption,  when  he  says,  it  is  impossible  for  the  now 
to  perish  %  smd  he  proves  this  from  division :  for  if  it  were  corrupted,  since  that  which  is  corrupted 
is  corrupted  in  time,  it  must  either  be  corrupted  in  itself  or  in  another  now.     But  it  is  impossible  | 

it  should  be  corrupted  in  itself;  for  it  then  is.  If  therefore  it  is  corrupted  in  another,  since  nows 
-or  instants  do  not  adhere  to  each  other,  for  time  is  not.composed  of  instants,  which  he  now  sup- 
poses, but  demonstrates  afterwards  %  if  this  be  the  case,  it  will  be  corrupted  in  another  now,  which 
exists  between  it  axid  that  in  which  it  was.    But  the  intermediate  nows  are  time,,  just  as  a  line  is 

between  points.    It  was  therefore  in  the  intermediate  time.    But  in  the  intermediate  time  there  [I 

ore  infinite  no%uSj  if  all  time  is  divisible  to  infinity,  as  vnll  be  shown,  and  is  divided  according  to 
nows.    1  he  now,  therefore,  will  subsist  together  vrith  those  infinite  nows  which  are  in  the  inter- 

inediate  time.     But  neither  is  the  now  corrupted  in  the  intermediate  time :  for  if  this  were  the  |t 

case,  it  would  be  requbite  tha^  some  part  of  the  now  should  be  corrupted  in  each  part  of  it. 
But  the  now  b  impartible.  So  that  it  will  neither  be  corrupted  in  an  instant,  nor  in  the  in- 
termediate  time.  Besides,  if  the  now  is  corrupted  in  some  time  different  from  itself,  either  that 
time  is  a  now^  and  thus  two  nows  will  subsbt  together,  that  which  b  corrupted,  and  that  in 
which  it  is  corrupted;  or  it  b  time,  and  b  either  past  or  future.  But  if  past  time,  the  now  was 
corrupted  before  it  exbted;  and  if  future  time,  the  now  will  not  yet  be  corrupted,  but  will 
always  be  about  to  he  corrupted ;  for  that  in  which  it  b  corrupted,  b  always  about  to  be.  And  in 
short,  time  b  past  and  future.  But  if  the  now  were  corrupted  in  time,  the  impartible  would  be 
co-extended. with  the  partible. 

*  Aristotle  having  shown  that  the  now  cannot  be  another  and  another,  in  the  next  place  shows, 
through  two  arguments,  that  neither  can  the  same  now  according  to  number  always  remain,  if 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


"  But  whai  time  is,  and  what  is  its  nature,  from  what  has  been  deli- 
vered, is  similarly  immanifest  with  the  things  which  we  have  before 
discussed:  for  some  say  that  it  is  the  motion  of  the  universe;,  but 
others,  that  it  is  the  sphere  itself.  A  part,  however,  of  the  revolution  of 
the  universe  is  a  certain  time ;  but  it  is  not  a  revolution  :  for  that  which 
is  assumed  is  a  part  of  the  revolulioo,  and  not  the  revolution.  Again, 
if  there  were  many  heavens  time  would  be  similarly  the  niotion  of  any 
one  of  these.  So  that  there  would  be  many  times,  subsisting  together. 
But  the  sphere  of  the  universe  seemed  to  those  who  made  that  assertion 
to  be  time,  because  all  things  are  in  time,  and  in  the  sphere  of  the 
universe.  This  assertion,  however,  is  so  stupid  that  it  is  not  requisite 
to  consider  the  impossibilities  with  which  it  is  attended '.     But  since 

time 

there  Is  not  one  boundary  of  any  contintted  finite  quantity!  whether  it  i$  continued  according  to 
one  dimension,  as  a  line,  or  according  to  two,  as  a  superficies^  or  according  to  three,  as  a  body* 
But  a  line  is  bounded  by  two  points,  a  superficies,  by  as  many  as  the  lines  which  contain  it,  and  a 
body  by  as  many  as  its  comprehending  superficies,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  now, 
since  it  is  the  boundary  of  a  finite  time,  will  not  be  one  and  the  same :  for  every  time  which  we 
may  assume,  though  it  should  be  the  least  finite  time,  will  have  one  now  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  another  in  the  end :  for  each  way  it  is  bounded  by  tb$  now  ;  so  that  tbg  now  does  not  always 
renuun  one  and  the  same.  But  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  finite  time,  as  that  whidi  is  continued 
in  a  right  line,  of  which  kind  also  is  time  i  for  such  things  as  these  have  not  one  boundary  p 
though  there  appears  to  be  one  boundary  of  a  sphere  and  a  circle  i  for  they  are  comprehended  by 
one  superficies,  and  one  line. 

In  the  next  place,  Arislotle  shows  by  another,  argument  that  the  same  now  cannot  always 
remain :  for  if  there  is  always  the  same  noWy  all  things  will  be  in  the  same  now,  and  there  wfll 
neither  be  prior  nor  posterior.  But  things  which  thus  subsist  subsist  together.  Hence  the  most 
ancient  things  will  exist  together  with  the  most  recent ;  for  both  are  in  the  same  nwf. 

'  Aristotle  having  shown  from  the  above  arguments  that  it  is  immanifest  whether  time  has 
any  existence,  in  the  next  place  says,  that  he  who  attempts  to  consider  it  from  what  has  been  de- 
livered will  find  that  it  is  similarly  immanifest  with  what  has  been  before  discussed^  what  time  is, 

# 

and 


1 

I 
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time  especially  appears  to  be  motion  and  mutation^  this  must  be  consi- 
dered. The  mutation^  therefore,  and  motion  of  every  thing,  is  in  that  alone 

^  which 

snd  what  is  its  nature.    It  is  immanifest^  therefore^  what  it  is^  since  some  said  that  time  is  the 

motion  and  revolution  of  the  universe^  which  Eudemusj  Tlieophrastusj  and  Alezander^  says  Sim* 

plicius,  conceived  to  bo  the  opinion  of  Plato*    But  others  said  that  it  is  the  sphore  of  the  heavenSf 

as  the  Pythagoreans^  who  perhaps  derived  this  opinion  firom  the  assertion  of  Jrchyias^  who  said 

thzt  unw0rsal  time  is  the  iniirval  of  the  naiure  of  the  unwtru.    Some  of  the  Stoics  also  were  of 

this  opinion.    But  others  said  that  it  is  motion  simply^  for  Aristotle  relates  three  opinions  con* 

<eming  time,  omitting  the  more  mythological^  in  whicb^  from  division^  he  comprehends  all  in 

those  assumedt  for  time  is  either  motion^  or  that  which  is  first  movedj  wUchis  the  sphere  of  the 

^wivorse*    And  if  it  is  motion,  it  is  either  every  motimi,  or  «he  motion  of  the  universe ;  for  the 

<onception  of  time  does  not  admit  permanencyi  or  any  thing  beloi^ng  to  permanency.    Aristotle 

therefore  says  but  little  in  opposition  to  those  who  assert  time  to  be  the  circulation  of  the  heavens ; 

but  he  speaks  more  copiously  against  those  who  say  that  time  is  simply  the  same  with  mo* 

tion  ;  and  he  does  not  think  the  opinion,  that  time  is  the  s^iere  of  the  untversei  w(Mrthy  of  con* 

tradiction,  as  being  exceedin^y  absurd  x  for  they  appear  to  have  called  time  the  heavens  because 

all  things  are  in  the  heavens,  and  all  things  are  in  time.    And  it  is  evident  that  those  who  are  of 

this  opinion  are  in  the  first  place  ignorant  of  the  ambiguity  attending  the  subsistence  of  one  thing 

in  another,  which  Aristotle  has  well  defined  in  his  discussion  of  place :  for  a  subsistence  as  in 

time  is  one  thing,  as  in  place,  another,  and  as  in  whcde,  another.    And  in  the  next  place  the 

syllogisms  are  unskilfully  formed ;   and  hence  he  calk  this  opinion  more  stupid  x  for  they  syllo-  K 

gbe  in  the  second  figure  *,  from  two  afiirmatives,  tlat  heaven,  or  the  sphere  of  the  tmiverse  b  that  j! 

in  which  adl  things  are  contained,  and  time  is  that  in  which  all  things  are  contained ;  and  on  this  ,' 

account  time  is  the  sphere  of  the  universe.    But  perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  conclude  this  '^  | 

in  the  first  figure.     Heaven  is  that  in  which  all  things  are  contained ;  but  that  in  which  aU  things 

are  contained  is  time.     In  the  neit  place,  the  parts  of  time  are  the  past  and  the  future  \  but  these 

are  not  the  parts  of  a  sphere.    Time,  also,  has  its  subsistence  in  becoming  to  ie,  but  this  is  not  the 

case  with  a  sphere.    And  the  parts  of  a  sphere  are  not  every  where,  but  time  is  every  where :  for 

in  the  sawie  sphere  the  older  and  the  younger  are  contained,  but  not  in  the  same  time.  The  sphere 

of  the  universe,  likewise,  is  a  certain  corporeal  essence,  but  time  is  not.    This,  howeveri  as  a  most 

stupid  hypothesis,  Aristotle  does  not  think  worthy  of  discussion. 

But  he  opposes  the  other,  which  says,  that  time  is  the  motion  and  revohition  of  the  universe  : 
for  a  part  of  the  circulation  and  revolution  of  the  universe,  as  for  instance,  a  day,  is,  according  to 
the  authors  of  this  hypothesis,  time,  but  is  not  a  circulation ;  for  a  part  of  a  revolution,  is  neither  f 

a  revolutioni  nor  a  circulation  :  from  which,  Aristotle  infers  that  time  is  not  the  circulation  of  the  I 

■ 

universe ;  for  if  a  certain  time  is  a  part  of  the  revolution,  all  time  therefore  is  not  the  revolution*  ] 

But  that  a  part  of  the  circulation  is  not  circulation,  though  it  be  time«  Aristotle  evinces,  when  he 
says,  <'  a  part,  however,  of  the  revolution  of  the  universe  is  a  certain  time ;  but  it  is  not  a  revolu* 


*  This  is  absurd,  because  id  tlie  second  iigure  the  major  and  mioor  terras  always  consist  of  a  negative  and  an 
affirmative. 
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which  is  changed,  or  wherever  that  may  be  which  is  moved  and  changed. 
But  time  is  similarly  every  where,  and  with  all  things.    Besides^ every  mu* 

tation 

tion :''  for  a  revoTution  is  a  m6tion  from  the  same  to  the  same.     And  then  the  universe  is  said  t« 

F 

have  made  a  revolutioii  when  each  of  its  parts  is  restored  from  the  same  to  the  same.  But  the 
tiForesaid  time/ such  as  day  or  nr^t^  is  a  part  of  the  circulation  but  is  not  a  circulation.  And  if 
you  assume  both  together,  viz.  day  and  night,  thi^  time  isr  more  than  the  circulation  of  the  universe^ 
through  the  motion  of  the  sun*. 

After  this,  Aristotle  adduces  another  argument  against  this  opinion:  for  if  there  were  many 
heavens,  says  he,  tMt  iis  worlds,  as  the  followers  of  Democritns  suppose^  the  revolution  of  each 
of  these  would  be  time ;  an<i  thus  there  would  be  many  times  existing  together,  which  is  impossible  i 
for  it  is  possible  that  many  motion^  may  subsi^  together ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  many  times  to 
be  co-existent :  for  the  same  now  is  every  i)^here  the  same. 

Simplicius  further  observes,  that  Alexander,  endeavouring  to  show  that  it  was  fhe  opinion  of 
Plato,  that  time  is  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  in  the  first  place  adduces  EUidemus  as  an  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this  :  for  £udemus>  according  to  Alexander,  says  **  Plato  adopted  this  opinion,  and 
very  absurdly  ;  for  he  says,  that  prior  to  the  generation  or  the  universe  there  was  confused  and 
disorderly  motion.  He  does  not,  however,  connect  line  with  Ime,  since  all  motion  is  in  time.'* 
In  the  next  place,  he  does  not  admit  those  who  assert  that  Plato,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  says,  that  time  is  the  number  of  m6tion,  when  in  the  Timseus  he  calls  time  an  eternal 
image,  proceeding  accordrng  to  number :  for  he  does  not,  says  he>  call  time  the  number  of  motion, 
but  that  which  is  accordrng  to  the  number  of  motion,  which*  is  according  to  order.  Thus  far 
Alexander. 

Simplicius,  however,  with  his  usual  acUteness,  answers  him  as  follows  :  In  the  first  place,  whence 
came  Eudemus  to  suspect  that  Plato  called  time  the  circubtibn  of  the  heavens  ^  In  the  next  place, 
the  absurdity  which  Alexander  adduces  does  not  happen  to  Plato,  that  there  is  time  prior  to  time  : 
for  if,  says  Alexander,  all  motion  is  in  time,  it  is  evident  that  confused  and  dfeorderly  motion  also 
will  be  in  time.  If,  therefore,  such  a  motion  was  prior  to  the  generation  of  the  universe,  time 
also  was  prior  to  the  circulation  of  the  heavens.  Hence,  if  there  was  this  time,  time  will  be  prior 
to  time.  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  we  shall  then  understand- how  Plato 
says,  that  time  is  an  eternal  image  moving  according  to  number^  when  we  understand  Aristotle^s 

definition 

•  An  astronomic  natural  day,  of  which  Simplicius  is  here  speaking,  is  that  space  of  time  in  which  an  entire 
revolution  of  the  equator  is  performed,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  same  equator,  corresponding  to  that  portion 
of  the  ecliptic  which  the  sun  in  the  mean  time  runs  through:  for  if  the  sun,  indieed,  were  not  moved  through  the 
ecliptic,  and  if  it  returned  with  the  same  point  of  the  equator  with  whjch  it  departs  fcom  meridian  to  roeridiaQ* 
then  one  entire  revolution  of  the  equator  would  precisely  measure  a  day  ;  but  because  the  sun  continually  ad- 
vances, and  daily,  by  nearly  one  degree  towards  the  east,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  point  of  the  equator  reluming 
with  which  the  sun  departed  to  the  meridian,  the  sun  returns  with  nearly  one  degree  later. 

This  anses  partly  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  excentricity  ^  for 
through  this  at  one  time,  something  more,  and  at  anotlier  something  less  than  one  degree  must  be  added.  Hearty 
0ome  inequality  of  days  is  produced. 
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tation  is  snirifter  and  slower ;  but  time  is  not:  for  the  slow  and  the  swift 
are  defined  by  time ;  since  that  is  swift  which  is  much  moved  in  a  short 

/  i  time; 

definition  of  time^  that  It  is  the  number  of  motion.  ,  And  Eudemus  appears  to  have  conceived 
that  Pbto  called  time  the  circulation  of  the  heavens,  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Timaeus" : 
**  From  hence,  therefore,  night  and  day  arose ;  and  through  these  revolving  bodies  the  period  of 
one  most  wise  circulation  was  produced.  And  motitb  indeed  was  generated,  when  the  moon 
having  run  through  her  circle  passed  into  conjunction  with  the  sun.  But  year,  when  the  sun 
had  completely  wandered  round  his  orb.*  As  to  the  periods  of  the  other  stars,  they  are  not  un« 
derstood  except  by  a  very  few  of  mankind ;  nor  do  the  multitude  distinguish  them  by  any  peculiar  ap« 
pellation  ;  nor  do  they  measure  them  with  relation  to  each  other,  regarding  the  numbers  adapted  to 
this  purpose.  Hence  it  may  be  said  they  are  ignorant  that  the  wai^derings  of  these  bodies  are  ill  rea- 
lity time."  And  thus  he  appears  to  $ay  that  eaci^  period  is  a  certain  time,  aiKl  that  the  one  period 
of  th£  universe  is  the  whole  of  time :  fo>r  be  says^  ^'  that  the  perfect  number  of  time  will  then  ac- 
complish a  perfect  year,  when  the  eight  circulations,  concurring  in  their  courses  with  each  other^ 
become  bounded  by  the  same  extremity ;  being  at  the  same  txtak  measured  by  the  circle  Subsisting 
according  to  sameness.*'  That  Plato,  does  not  cojl  time  the  motion  of  the  celestial  orbs,  but 
the  measure  of  motion,  is  evident  from  the  above  quotations  :  for  when  he  says  that  the  tnuUitiide 
in  consequence  of  not  knowing  that  the  periods  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  meas^ired  by  nund>^> 
are  also  ignorant  that  the  wanderings  of  the^e  bodies  are  time,  he  evidently  shows  that  time  pos- 
sesses its  essence  through  being  the  measiu*e  of  motions. 

But  we  shall  still  more  clearly  learn  that  Plato  does  not  call  motion  and  time  the  same,  if  we 
find,  that  when  the  universe  was  now  moving  according  to  reason,  through  the  participation  of 
soul,  he  then  introduces  time  as  the  measure  of  motion :  for  he  thus  speaks  in  the  Timseus,  after 
the  animation  of  the  corporeal  nature  of  the  universe :  ^^  But  when  the  generating  Father  under- 
stood that  this  generated  resemblance. of  the. eternal  Gods  moved  and  lived,  he  was  delighted  with 
his  work,  and  in  consequence  of  this  delight  considered  how  he  might  fabricate  it  still  more 
similar  to  its  exemplar.  Hence  as  that  is  an  eternal  animal,  he  endeavoured' to  render  this  uni- 
verse such  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  The^nature  indeed  of  the  animal  its  paradigm  is  eternal, 
and  this  it  is  imppssible  to  adapt  perfectly  to  a  generated  effect.  Hence  he  determined  by  a 
dianoetic  energy  to  produce  a  certain  moveable  image  of  eternity :  and  thus  while  he  was  distri- 
buting and  adorning  the  universe,  he  at  the  same  time  formed  an  eternal  image  flowing  according 
to  number  of  eternity  abiding  in  one,  and  which  receives  from  us  the  appellation  of  time,"  And 
is  is  evident  indeed,  that  though  all  things  were  constituted  at  once  by  the  demiurgus,  the  narration 
indicates  their  order  with  respect  to  each  other :  for  if  time  was  generated  together  with  the  uni- 
verse, as  is  evident  from  what  Plato  says  shortly^after,  it  foUows  that  the  one  did  noi  precede  the 
other  in  time.  And  how  can  any  part  of  time  be  prior  to  time  ?  But  if  the  demiurgus  introduced 
time  to  the  universe  when  it  was  already  in  motion,  it  is  evident  that  time  and  motion,  according 
to  Plato,  are  notthe  same^  but  in  a  certain-  respect  lin^  is  ^perfective  of  motion;  And,  whun 
FbU)  says,  that  the  whole  of  a  visible  nature  was  moved  in  a  confused  and  disordered  manner  prior 
to  the  generation  of  the  world^i  he  does  not  meanj  as  the  words  seem  to  indicate,  that  a  disorderly 

sensibL»j 
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time ;  and  that  is  slow'  which  is  but  a  little  moved  in  a  long  time.  But 
time  is  not  defined  by  time,  neither  because  it  is  a  certain  quan- 
tity, nor  because  it  is  a  certain  quality.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
time  is  not  motion^.  But  there  is  no  difference  whether  at  present  we 
say  it  is  not  motion,  or  that  it  is  not  mutation/* 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


^  Neither,  however,  is  time  without  mutation :  for  when  there  is  no 
change  in  our  thoughts,  or  if  there  is,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  it,  then  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  any  time  has  elapsed ;  as  neither  did  it  to 
those  in  Sardis  who  are  fabled  to  have  slept  with  the  heroes,  when  they 
awoke ;  for  they  conjoined  the  prior  with  the  posterior  now,  and  made 
them  to  be  one,  not  taking  into  account  the  intermediate  time,  through 
not  having  had  a  sensible  perception  of  it.  As,  therefore,  if  there  were 
no  other  now,  but  one  and  the  same,  there  would  be  no  time,  thus  also 
when  it  is  con<^eale4  from  us  that  there  is  a  different  time,  then  the  inter- 
mediate  time  does  not  appear  to  exist  If,  therefore,  it  then  happens  to 
us  that  we  do  not  imagine  there  is  time,  when  we  do  not  distinguish 

sensible  nature  onoe  presubsisted  in  time,  and  that  the  demiurgus  afterwards,  as  if  rising  from  a 
certain  sleep,  arranged  it  in  order :  for  if  he  febricated  the  world  through  goodness,  and  his  good- 
ness is  always  perfect  and  in  energy,  and  essentially  imparts  good  to  all  things,  demiurgic  pro* 
vidence  is  evidently  consubsistent  with  the  goodness  of  Deity.  But  Plato  in  thus  speaking  indi- 
cates that  the  demiurgus  is  tjie  cause  of  order  and  ornament  to  the  universe,  which  considered  in 
itself,  independent  of  the  supernatural  powers  which  it  receives  from  an  intellectual  and  divine 
soul,  b  full  of  a  confused  and  disorderly  motion.  If,  therefore,  all  motion  is  in  time,  it  also  is 
evident  that  the  ccmfused  and  disorderly  time  subsbting  with  such  a  motion,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  certain  adumbration  of  pei^ect  time  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  narration. 

'  Plotinus  also  adds  another  argument,  to  show  that  time  is  not  motion :  for  motion,  says  he, 
may  cease  and  fail,  but  time  cannot.  But  though  Aristotle  here  indicates  that  he  uses  indifier- 
cntly  motion  and  mutation,  yet  he  demonstrates  in  the  fifth  book  of  this  treatise,  that  they  are 
iM»t  the  same :  for  he  shows  that  generation  and  corruption  are  mutation,  but  not  motion. 

any 
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any  mutation,  but  the  soul  appears  to  remain  in  one  and  an  indivi- 
sible, but  when  we  sensibly  perceive  and  distinguish  mutation,  then 
we  say  there  has  been  time ;  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
time  is  not  without  motion  and  mutation ^  But  since  we  inves- 
tigate 

9  Aristotle^  says  SimpIIcius^  having  shown  that  time  is  not  motion^  in  the  next  place  shows 
that  neither  b  it  without  but  entirely  with  moti<m :  for  it  is  the  province  of  one  who  is  endued 
with  science^  to  show  in  things  which  are  allied  by  nature,  in  what  they  differ,  and  what  they 
have  in  common.  But,  that  time  cannot  exist,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assume  it,  without 
motion,  he  demonstrates  as  follows :  Time  without  motion  cannot  be  perceived  by  sense.  That 
which  cannot  be  sensibly  perceived  without  motion,  cannot  be  assumed  without  motion ;  because 
it  entirely  subsists  with  motion.  Time,  therefore,  subsists,  together  with  and  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  motion.  But  that  it  cannot  be  sensibly  perceived  without  motion  he  demonstrates 
from  this,  that  when  there  is  no  change  in  our  thoughts,  or  when  we  are  ignorant  that  there 
is  any  change  in  them,  then  we  do  not  think  that  any  time  has  elapsed,  as  being  unable  to  form 
a  conception  of  time  without  a  conception  of  motion.  And  that  this  is  the  case,  is  evident  to 
us  from  sleep :  for  when  we  wake,  after  having  slept  without  perturbation,  we  have  no  concep* 
tion  of  the  intermediate  time.  This  also  is  evident  in  strenuous  intellectual  percepti<»i8,  or  ac<» 
tions :  for  the  mind  being  attentive  to  these,  we  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  intermedi- 
ate time,  though  frequently  a  lon£  time  ban  elajpsed :  for  not  from  being  moved  ourselves,  but 
from  receiving  a  conception  of  njiption,  we^^  t^getbi^  with  this,  conceive  time  as  being  consubsist- 
^t  with  motion.  Hence,  Aristotle  says,  when  there  is  no  change  in  our  thoughts,  because,  in 
consequence  of  the  mental  perception  of  viotion  thou^  the  mind  is  immoveable^  the  co-sensation 
of  time  also  is  produced :  for  on  the  contrary  we  may  see  that  those  who  when  suffering  pam, 
or  who  want  or  desire  any  thing,  in  consequence  of  conceiving  that  a  motion  of  this  kind  is  much^ 
conceive  also  that  the  time  if  much.    Hence,  some  one  says  in  the  comedy. 


'Twill  surely  ne^er  be  day. 
Yet  long  ago.  I  heard  the  cock« 


And  another  says. 


Those  who  desire  grow  daily  old. 


But  that  those  who  do  not  mentally  fcdlow  motion  have  not  any  co-sensation  of  time,  we  know 
every  day,  as  I  have  said,  fit>m  sleep.  Aristotle,  however,  confirms  this  from  that  longer  sleep 
which  those  in  the  island  of  Sardis  are  fabled  to  have  slept  with  the  heroes :  for  the  nine  sons  of 
Hercules,  which  he  had  from  the  daughters  of  the  Thespian  Thestia,  djnng  in  Sardis,  it  was  said, 
till  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  perhaps  of  Alexander  the  Interpreter  of  Aristotle,  that  their  bodies 
remained  incorruptible  and  entire,  and  exhibited  the  appearance  of  men  asleep. 

The  following  singular  circumstance,  is  also  said  by  Eudemus  to  have  happened  at  Athens.    At 

a  public 
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tigate  what  time  is,  let  us  assume  beginning  from  hence,  what  it  is  be- 
longing to  motion;  for,  together  with  motion^  we  have  also  a  sensible 
perception  of  time :  for  even  in  darkness,  and  when  we  are  passive  to 
nothing  through  the  body,  if  there  is  nevertheless^  a  certain  motion^  in 
the  soul,  there  immediately  also  appears  to  have  been  some  time.  But 
when  likewise  some  time  appears  to  have  elapsed^  togeither  with  this, 
there  seenis  also  to  have  been  some  motion.  So  that  time  is  either 
motion,  or  something  belonging  to  motion.  Since,  thereforc^c^it  is  not 
motion,  it  is  necessary  that  it. should  be  something  belonging  tonmotion.' 
But  since  tliat  which  is  moved,  is  moved  from  something  to  something, 
and  since  all  magnitude  is  continuous,  motion  is  consequent  to  magQi- 
tilde  :  for  because  magnitude  is  continuous,  motion  also  is  continuous  ;. 
and  because  motion,  also  time :  for  as  much  motion  as  there  was,  so' 
much  time  likewise  always  appears  to  have  elapsed.  But  prior  and 
posterior  primarily  subsist  in  place:  and  here  indeed  in  the  position  of 
tfefe  parts*     Since,  however,  ther^are  prior  and  posterior  in  magnitude, 

a  public  sacrifice,  certain  persons  had  a  banquet  in  a  subterraneous  cavern,  and  being  intoxicated, 
they  and  their  servants  slept  two  days  and  nights.  One  of  them  indeed  happened  to  wake,  but 
as  soon  as  he  sa#  tKe  stars,  agiain  returned  to  sleep.  On  the  following  day  when  they  awoke, 
tnat  part  of  the  festival  called  Koureotis,  was  celebrated,  from  which  they  understood  what  had 
happened.  But  the  Kbureoiis  Was  the  tKird  day  of  the  festival  called  Apatouria;  just  as  the  first 
day  was  Dorpidy  the  seconi'anartusiSf  and  the  fourth  epilrda*.  After  the  sacrifice,  therefore,  '6f 
the  second  day,  they  slept  the  following  day  and  idght,  and  thought  that  the  remaining  fourth  day 
was  the  Koureotis,  instead  of  the  third.  From  all  that  has  been  said,  therefbrei  it  is  evident  that 
time  will  not  be  without  motion  and  mutation. 

^  It  is  evident  from  hence,  that  when  Aristotle  contends  (as  in  his  books  On  the  Soul)  that  the 
energies  of  the  soul  are  immoveable,  he  only  means  that  they  are  immoveable  according  (o  physical 
motions,  but  not  according  to  another  species  of  motion  which  belongs  to  incorporeal  natures, 
whose  essence  is  separate  from  that  of  body. 

♦  The  first  day  of  this  ffstival  was  called  Dorpia,  from  Dor^os,  a  supper,  because  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
«ach  tribe  had  a  separate  meeting,  at  which  a  sumptuous  entertainment  was  provided.  The  second  day  was 
named  anarrmisf  because  on  this  day  victims  were  oflered  to  Jupiter  pkratrios,  and  Apatenor,  and  to  Minerva* 
in  whose  sacrifices,  as  in  all  that  were  offered  to  the  celestial  gods,  it  was  usual  to  turn  the  head  of  the  victim  up- 
s>ard,  toward  heaven.  The  third  day  was  named  Koureotis,  from  Konros,  2l youths  or  Koura,  thaving,  because  the 
youngmen  who  till  that  time  remained  unshaved  had  their  hair  cut  off  before  they  were  presented  to  be  registered. 
And  the  fourth  day  was  calfed  epibduf  from  foilowing,  because  it  was  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  great  festival. 
See  Potter's  Antitjuities,  Vol.  I.  p.  369. 

it 
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it  is  also  necessary  that  these  should  be  in  motion,  analogous  to  the 
prior  and  posterior  which  are  there.  Moreover,  there*  are  also  prior 
and  posterior  in  time,  because  one  of  these  is  always  consequent  to  the 
other.  But  the  prior  and  posterior  of  these  do  not  in  reality  differ  from 
motion,  but  only  in  essence  and  definition.  We  likewise  know  time 
when  we  give  a  boundary  to  motion,  distinguishing  prior  and  posterior; 
and  we  then  say  there  has  been  time  when  we  receive  a  sensible  per- 
ception of  prior  and  posterior  in  motion.  But  we  distinguish  them  by 
apprehending  these  to  be  another  and  another,  and  also  by  conceiving 
that  there  is  something  between,  different  from  these :  for  when  we  un- 
derstand that  tiie  extremes  are  different  from  the  middle,  and  the  soul 
says  that  there  are  two  instants,  the  one  prior,  and  the  other  posterior; 
then  we  say  that  this  is  time:  for  that  which  is  bounded  by  instants 
appears  to  be  time.     And  let  this  be  admitted.     When,  therefore,  we  i 

have  a  sensible  perception  of  the  now,  as  one,  and  there  is  not  any  thlqg 
as  prior  and  posterior  in  motion,  or  when  we  perceive  it  as  the  same,  and 
not  belongiug  to  a  certain  prior  and  posterior,  then  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  time,  because  neither  was  there  any  motion. 
But  when  we  perceive  prior  and  posterior,  then  we  say  there  is  time  4 
for  time  is  this,  the  number  of  motion  according  to  prior  and  posterior. 
Time,  therefore,  is  not  motion,  unless  so  far  as  motion  has  number :  an 
indication  of  which  is  this,  that  we  judge  of  the  more  and  the  less  by 
number,  -but  of  a  greater  and  less  motion  by  time.  Time,  therefore,  is 
a  certain  number.     Since,  however,  number  is  twofold,  far  we  call  both  \ 

that  which  is  numbered  and  that  which  is  numerable  number,  and  also  | 

that  by  which  we  number ;  time  is  that  which  is  numbered,  and  not  that 
by  which  we  number.  But  that  by  which  we  numbea-  is  different  from 
that  which  is  numbered  *. 

And^ 


'  The  whole  intention,  says  SimpUcius,  of  what  is  said  is  this,  that  as  motion  possesses  its  con* 
tinuity  from  the  magnitude  in  which  it  is,  so  likewise  prior  and  posterior  are  appropriately  derived 
from  motion,  subsisting  according  to  position  in  magnitude,  and  from  motion,  time :  for  in  magni- 
tude, the  prior  for  instance  is  where  the  champions  in  the  games  stand,  but  the  posterior,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  stadium.    But  in  motion,  the  prUr  is  motion  according  to  the  first  point,  but  the 

X  posterior 
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posterior  according  to  the  posterior  point.     In  magnitude}  however^  the  prior  a  always  conaub-* 
sijstent  with  the  posterior:  for  the  first  point  and  the  posterior  subsist  together.     But  in  motion  the 
prior  hieing  destroyed,  the  posterior  succeeds.     Prior  and  posterior,  however,  are  not  the  same 
with  motion,  as  neither  in  magnitude  are  prior  and  posterior  the  same  with  magnitude ;  but  though 
in  subject  they  are  the  same,  yet  they  differ  in  definition.     Thus  five  things  are  in  their  subject 
wood,  but  they  zrejhey  according  to  number.     And  the  subject  indeed  of  motion  is  the  energy 
of  that  which  may  be  moved  ^  hut  the  pirior  an4  ppstesipr  in.  QH>tiQn  are  number  and  order  m 
a  thing  of  this  kind.     In  like  m;mi;ier  in  nia^^u4e,  iiji  which  there  ar^  prior  and  posterior 
the  subject  perhaps  is  pillars,  but  prior  and  posterior  are  the  order  in  them.     Thus,  therefore, 
Aristotle  separating  the  prior  and  posterior  in  motion,  in  the  next  place  inquires  what  the  essence 
is  of  prior  and  posterior  by  which  t|;iey  differ  from  motion.     Thus,  in  a  Kne,.  as  long  as  we  con- 
ceive  it  to  be  one  and  continued,  we  do  not  conceive  one  part  of  it  to  be  prior  by  position,  y^^ 
another  posterior.)  but  wl\en  we  divide  and  distinguish  it  by  points^  then  immediately  we  make  one 
part  of  it  prior  by  position,  and  another  posterior,  and  the  extremities  of  the  line  different  from  the 
middle,  which  is  comprehended  by  the  extremities.     Thus  abo  in  motion,  we  do  not  conceive  in  it 
prior  and  posterior  unless  we  divide  and  distinguish  it  as  it  WQre  into  two  partsi  and  receive  a  sensi^ 
ble  perception,  as  of  another  and  another.    By  what,  therefore,  do  we  di^ingyish  it  i  certainly 
not  by  a  point  %  tot  a. point  has  npt  position.    We  distinguish  it,  therefore,  after  another  manner: 
for  I  call  that  the  former  motion  with  whicbbl  moved,  if  it  should  so  happen,  in  walking ;  but  the^ 
posterior,  that  with  which  I  shall  be  moved.    So  that  the  distinction  arises  from  the  one  being 
past,  and  the  other  future.     But  the  past  and  future  are  time.     Hence  time  and  the  prior  and  pos* 
terior  are  the  same  when  these  are  distinguished^     But  they  are  distinguished  when  nows  or  in* 
slants  are  noticed  by  the  soul,  the  one  as  the  beginning,  and  the  other  as  the  end  of  motion  ;.for 
then  Y^  imn^edfiately^  fprm  a  conception  of  the  time  which  is  between  the  nszus,  and  which  is  dif# 
ferent  from  them.     Frequently,  likewise,  directing  our  attention  to  one  noWf  as  the  end  of  the 
past,  and  the  beginning  of  the  future,  we  again  obtain  a  conception  of  the  prior  and  posterior 
time. 

Hence,  the  conception  of  time  is  every  where  produced  by  apprehending  the  pricx*  and? 
posterior  of  motion:  and  thi^  is  apprehended  when  motion  is  asusmed  as  another  and 
another,  that  is,  when  it  is  numbered:  for  number  is  not  of  one  thing,  nor  entirely  of  the 
same  thing,  but  of  that  which  possesses  another  and  another.  So  that  time  is  the  number 
of  motion,  as  numbered  according  to  prior  and  posterior.  And  that  it  is^  indeed  the  num« 
ber  of  motion  is  evident,  since  we  form  a  judgment  of  every  thing  which  is  more  and  lesa 
by  number:  but  we  form  a  judgment  of  the  more  and  less  of  motion  by  timej  for  the 
motion  is  more  which  with  an  equal  velocity  consumes  more  time,  and  thit  is  less  which  con- 
sumes less  time.  Hence  it  is  condudied  in  the  third  figure,  that  time  is  a  certain  number.  But 
that  it  is  necessarily  added,  according  to  prior  and  posterior,  is  evident ;  since  motions  indeed  are 
numbered,  and  many  at  once,  as  when  a  man  at  one  and  the  same  tijne  is  increased  iajiulk,  and 
becomes  hot,  and  moves  from  place  to  place :  for  then  he  moves  with  three  motions  at  ottce> 
yet  such  a  number  of  motion  is  not  time,  but  that  which  is  according  tQ  prior  and  posterior. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful,  if  Aristotle,  defining  time  to  be  that  which  is  numbered  of  m^tion^  doe& 

not 
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And,  as  there  is  always  aaother  and  another  motion,  so  likewise  with 
respect  to  time.     But  the  whole  of  time,  considered  as  subsisting  at 

once,  11 


r 


not  mendon  in  the  definition  the  numerable,  but  number:  for  that  which  Is  ndmerable  is 
caHed  number,  in  the  same  ntenner  as  that  which  iHay  be  measured  is  called  a  measure.  Thus 
monadic  number,  which  is  measured  by  unities,  is  called  a  measure,  and  a  number  of  Oxetiy  and  a 
number  of  horses.  Thus  again,  a  wooden  bushel,  and  a  bushel  of  com,  are  called  measures  and 
so  in  other  things.  And  numerating  number,  indeed,  is  not  adapted  to  time  j  for  it  is  divided,  and 
not  continued;  but  numerable  number  may  also  be  continued,  as  a  spear  of  eleven  cubits.    That  ^  \ 

which  is  numerable  also  is  twofolct,  one  according  to  quantity,  as  when  we  say  two  or  three  mb« 

tions ;  but  the  other  according  to  order,  as  when  we  speak  of  motion  according  to  the  prior  ]  j 

and  posterior.     Aristotle,  therefore,  wishes  to  sho'w  thai  time  is  die  humtef  of  motioh,  both  as  1 

numbered,  And  as  numbered  according  to  order ;  for  this  is  its  proper  number :  for  there  is  a  num-  f 

ber  common  to  motion,  to  oxen,  and  to  horses.    IVhen,  therefore,  Aristotle  says,  «*  that  which  is  |  I 

bounded  by  instants  appears  to  be  time  i  and  let  this  be  adniitted ;"  he  indicates  in  what  manner  { 

time  is  the  numberof  motion,  tKat  it  Is  the  number  of  it  as  numeraWe  and  bounded,  and  hot  as  J 

that -which  numerates  :  for  that  whici  is  numerable  in  motion,  and  is  so  bounded  as  another  and  ^ 

.another,  is  prior  and  posterior  in  motion,  and  not  mbtioh :  for  the  number  of  the  prior  and  posterior  \  \ 

of  motion  is  time,  and  not  the  numb^  of  motion  itselfl  ftence  time  is  the  enumeration  of  many 
moKons  according  to  prior  and  posterior :  for  it  is  no£  the  prior  and  posterior  in  magnitude ;  since 

the  prior  and  posterior*  in  it  abide"  together  .5  but  the  prior  and  posterior  of  time  do  not  abide.  ' 

But,  since  it  appeared  to  Alexander,  says  Simpllcius,  that  t6e  definition  of  time  here  given  by  •*  j 

Aristotle  has  not  the  same  meaning  with  that  given  6y  Plato,  let  us  compare  their  definitions  1  > 

with  each  other.     Aristotle  then  says,  that  time  is  the  number  of  motion  according  to  prior  and  j  ? 

posterior  5  but  Plato,  that  it  is  an  etiemal  image  flowing' according  to  number,  of  eternity  abiding 
in  one  \  to  the  one  opposing,  according  to  number^  to  alidihg^  flowing^  to  paradigm,  image. 
Here  then  we  may  see  that  Aristotle  understood  the  conception  of  Plato  concerning  time  far 
better  than  others ;  for  what  else  is  un  eternal  image  flowing  according  to  mmber,  thto  the  sub- 
sistence  of  time  according  to  number,  beheld  neither  as  paradigmatic,  nor  as  monadic,  but  as 
having  the  relation  of  an  image,  and  subsisting  according  to  the  order  of  motion,  i.  e.  according 
to  prior  and  posterior-^  for  the  proper  nuihba^  of  tha^  which  is  moved,  so  for  as  moved,  since  it 
possesses  another  and  another,  introduces  prior  and  posterior,  and  is  bounded  according  to  order. 
Aristotle,  therefore,  acutely  perceiving  this,  and  more  clearly  unfolding  i^lato's  definition,  says 
that  time  is  the  number  of  motion  according  to  prior  arid  posterior.  Hence,  if  the  words  according 
to  number,  signify  according  to  order,  as  Alexander  conceives  they  do,  they  manifest  nothing  else 
than  according  to  prior  and  posterior :  for  this  is  tactic  number,  or  number  according  to  order 
just  as  monadic  ntmiber  is  one,  two,  or  three.  We  may  also  see  how  well  Aristotle  understood 
the  wordetemdt  accordmg  to  the  conception  of  Rato:  for  Plato  says  that  animaf  itself  possesses 
its  perpetuity  through  eternity  which  abTdes  in  one\  but  Aristotle  says  that  eternity  derives  it$ 

*  2  '  appellation 
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once,  is  the  same^.  For  the  now  is  in  reality  one  and  the  same,  but  its 
essence  is  different.     The  now,  however,  measures  time,  so  far  as  it  is' 

prior 

appellation  from  betng  always  *,  and  that  It  possesses  and  comprehends  the  whole  of  time  i  thu9 
beautifully  unfolding  the  meaning  of  eternity  abiding  in  on€,  and  indicating  that  it  illuminates  all 
things  with  being  and  life.    But  the  first  participant  of  life  is  the  first  animal. 

^  Aristotle  having  shown  that  time  is  something  belonging  to  motion^  for  it  is  the  numerable 
of  motion  according  to  prior  and  posterior,  confirms  their  alliance  from  that  flux  which  is  common 
both  to  motion  and  time  :  for  as  there  is  always  another  and  another  motion,  the  first  not  remain- 
ing, but  being  corrupted,  so  likewise  the  prior  of  time  is  always  corrupted  on  the  accession  of 
the  posterior.     It  is  evident  also,  that  not  only  the  temporal  priority  of  motion  does  not  remain, 
but  that  this  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  priority  according  to  position :  for  in  this  the  prior  being 
corrupted,  the  posterior  accedes ;  though  in  the  same  magnitude  in  which  the  motion  b  produced 
the  prior  and  posterior  remain  together  ^   for  in  those  things  alone  which  have  their  being  in  be- 
coming  to  be,  the  prior  is  always  corrupted  onthe  accession  of  the  posterior.  The  prior  and  posterior, 
therefore,  in  motion,  not  according  to  the  position  of  motion,  but  according  to  the  extension  of  being, 
is  time,  not  so  far  as  it  is  motion,  but  so  far  as  it  is  prior  and  posterior:  for  with  respect  to  the  prior  and 
posterior  according  to  the  position  of  motion,  through  which,  to  him  who  walks  from  Athens  to- 
Thebes,  the  first  motion  is  near  to  Athens,  though  this  prior  and  posterior  have  their  being  in  be- 
coming to  be,  yet,  considered  according  to  their  relation  to  a  permanent  position,  in  a  certain 
respect  they  appear  to  remain,,  when  the  motion  also  is  beheld  as  co-extended  with  the  magnitude 
in  which  it  exists.     But  when  it  is  properly  beheld  as  motion,  according  to  its  flux,  and  posses- 
sing  its  being  in  becomiiDG;  to  be,  then  having  the  prior  as  the  past,  and  the  posterior  as  the  future, 
it  becomes  chronical.     But  Aristotle  having  mentioned  the  agreement  between  time  and  motion, 
very  properly  adds  their  difference  :  for  in  motion  not  only  the  prior  is  different  from  the  posterior, 
which  is  common  also  to  time,  but  motions  also  which  exist  together  differ  from  each  other ;  some, 
indeed,  in  species,  if  one  is  corrupted,  another  increased,  and  another  changed  in  quality ;  but 
others  in  number  only,  if  many  are  at  once  corrupted,  or  increased,  or  changed  in  quality :  for 
motion  is  in  that  in  which  it  is  moved ;  so  that  such  as  are  the  things  moved,  so  many  also  are  the 
motions.    Nevertheless  the  same  time  is  every  where,  according  to  a  certain  signification  of 

•  In  order  to  understand  v^hat  is  here  said,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  intelligible  order,  vhich  is  the 
first  procession  from  the  ineffable  principle  of  all,  consists  of  dting,  iife,  and  inUllecL  Of  these  three,  the  first 
or  beings  since  it  is  wholly  absorbed' in  the  ineffable,  and  subsists  in  unproceeding  union  with  th^  one,  is  called 
by  Plato  in  his  definition*  of  eternity,  one.  The  second  of  these  three,  or  iife,  since  it  is  infinite,  is  no  other-  than* 
venerable  eternity.  And  the  third,  or  inielkct,  is  called  by  Plato  animal  itself ,  because  it  is  iAteJirst  pnrticipani 
of  life.  When  Aristotle,  therefore,  says  that  eternity  derives  its  ap[)eIlation  from  Icing  always^  it  is  just  as  if  he 
had  said  that  it  ia  ttadiliiy  of  being,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  abides  in  bcing^i,  e.  according  to  Phito^. 
in  one* 

timei. 
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p4ior  and  posterior.  The  now  also  subsists  as  partly  the  same,  and 
partly  not  the  same :  for  so  far  as  it  is  in  another  and  another,  it  is  dif- 
ferent ;  but  this  was  the  now  itself.  But  so  far  as  the  now  is  that  which 
it  once  was,  so  far  it  is  the  same :  for,  as  we  have  said,  motion  is  conse- 
quent  to  magnitude,  and  time  to  motion.  In  a  similar  manner  also 
that  which  is  borne  along  is  consequent  to  a  point,  by  which  we  re- 
cognise motioti,  and  the  prior  and  posterior  in  it.  But  this  is  in  reality 
the  same,  for  it  is  either  a  point,  or  a  stone,  or  something  else  of  this 
kind ;  but  is  different  in  definition :  just  as  the  sophists  assume  that 
Coriscus  in  the  Lyceum,  is  different  from  Coriscus  in  the  Forum ;  and 
this  also  is  different,  because  it  is  in  a  different  and  a  different  place. 

time ;  and  time  does  not  differ  from  time  ;  for  neither  is  the  difiFerence  of  those  things  in  which 
there  is  time,  whether  according  to  species,  or  according  to  number,  the  difference  of  time :  for 
the  things  in  Athens  and  the  thing9  in  Corinth .  are  in  the  same  time,  because  the  number  of 
every  definite  motion  is  not  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  there  is  a  certain  proper  motion  of  every 
thing  which  is  moved.  But  the  number  of  all  motions  as  one,  is  time :  since  prior  and  posterior, 
so  far  as  such,  are  one  and  the  same  in  all  things  which  subsist  together ;  for  they  do  not 
possess  prior  and  posterior,  so  far  as  one  is  in  this,  and  another  in  that^  nor  so  far  as  one  is 
corruption,  another  increase,,  and  another  change  in  quality,  but  according  to  that  which  is  com- 
mon, so  far  as  motion.  Hence,  things  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  age  because  they  subsist 
together  in  the  same  time ;  just  as  there  is  the  same  five,  though  the  things  in  which  it  exists  are 
different.  But  difference  according  to  time,  is  alone  from  the  difference  of  the  nows ;  for  in  the 
assumption  of  these  time  has  its  being  when  one  of  them  is  assumed  as  prior,  but  another  as 
posterior.  But  if  a  difference  in  the  now  produces  the  difference  in  time,  the  difference  in  time 
also  will  be  according  to  prior  and  posterior  alone.  Of  the  time,  however,  which  exists  at  once, 
one  part  is  not  prior,  and  another  posterior  \  and  consequenly  m  such  time  there  is  no 
difference. 

In  short,  time  being  the  numerable  of  the  first  and  simple  motion  of  the  heavens,  accordmg  to 
the  prior  and  posterior  of  this  motion,  numbers  the  prior  and  posterior  in  different  motions,  accord- 
ing to  one  appropriate  now.  Hence,  also,  the  same  time  is  at  once  every  where.  And  Aristotle 
himself  also,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  considers  the  now  as  not  only  numerable,  but  as  that  which 
numbers..  But  if  this  be  the  case,  so  far  as  it  numbers,  it  will  be  without  difference,  but  so  far 
as  it  is  numbered,  it  will  be  different.  We  may  also  say,  that  different  motions  though  so  far  as 
they  are  motions  of  a  certain  kind  they  diff^er  from  each  other,  yet  that  which  is  common  to 
motion,  viz.  to  have  its  subsbtence  in  becoming  to  be,  through  which  we  assume  prior  and  pos* 
terior  in  it,  according  ta.  the  extension  of  its  being,  and  according  to  which  time  also  is  bounded, 
is  one  and  the  same* 

But 
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But  the  now  is  consequent  to  that  which  is  borne  along,  in  the  samer 
manner  as  time  to  motion  :  for  by  that  which  is  borne  along  we  know 
prior  and  posterior  in  motion  ;  but  the  now  is,  so  far  as  prior  and  pos- 
terior are  numerable.  So  that  in  these  a  real  instant  is  the  same ;  for 
that  which  is  in  motion  is  either  prior  or  posterior ;  but  the  essence  is 
diflferent ;  because  the  now  is,  so  far  as  prior  and  posterior  are  numer- 
able. And  this  is  especially  known :  for  motion  is  known  through  that 
which  is  moved,  and  lation  through  that  which  is  borne  along  ;  for  that 
which  is  borne  along  is  this  particular  thing ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  motion.  That  which  is  called  the  now,  therefore,  is  partly  the  same 
-and  partly  not  the  same :  for  the  like  also  may  be  said  of  that  which 
js  borne  along*.     But  it  is  also  evident,  that  whether  time  is  not,  there 

will 

"  Aristotle  having  observed  that  time  has  this  in  common  with  motion,  that  it  is  generated  and 
corrupted,  and  again",  that  it  difiers  from  it,  because  motions  differ  from  each  other,  but  all  time 
is  at  once  the  same,  says,  that  the  cause  of  this  is,  that  the  now  is  one  and  the  same  in  subject ^  for 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  o'  vot  yiv,  ,  but  that  it  differs  in  reason  or  definition,  so  far  as  the 
one  is  prior,  and  the  other  posterior.  But  according  to  this  prior  and  posterior,  the  now  has  its 
"being,  and  is  the  measure  of  time,  according  to  which  time  is  measured,  as  hei^g  another  aiid 
another ;  just  as  number  is  measured  by  the  monad.  Very  properly,  therefore,  does  he  consider 
the  difference  and  sameness  of  time,  according  to  the  difference  and  sameness  of  niyws*  And  the 
time  will  be  the  same,  indeed,  which  is  bounded  by  nows  indifferently  assumed,  as  that  which  is  in 
•different  motions.  Thus  it. is  the  same  day,  to-day,  in  which  one  thing  is  increased,  another  v& 
whitened,  and  another  walks,  since  they  have  the  same  now,  both  in  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
But  if  different  nows  are  assumed,  in  consequence  of  some  being  prior,  and  others  posterior,  time 
also  will  be  different.  Time,  therefore,  subsisting  at  once,  though  bounded  by  the  same  and 
jdifierent  nows,  will  not  be  different. 

Again,  4is  Aristotle  had  before  observed  that  motion  is  consequent  to  magnitude,  and  time  to 
^notion,  this  being  the  case,  those  things  which  are  generative  of  these,  will  also  be  consequent 
to  each  other.  But  a  point  is  generative  of  magnitude,  since  a  line  is  the  flux  of  a  point,  and  a 
line  is  the  first  magnitude.  That  also  which  is  borne  along,  or  which  is  in  lation,  is  productive 
of  motion,  and  the  now  is  generative  of  time.  As  therefore  the  same  point  by  its  fluxion  pro- 
duces magnitude,  and  not  by  being  added  to  another  point,  and  as  the  same  thing  borne  along 
produces  motion,  so  also  the  now  being  the  same  according  to  subject,  bounds  and  produces  time 
by  receiving  prior  and  posterior  numbered.  , 

But  that  what  is  moved  is  the  same  in  subject,  Aristotle  assumes  as  evident,  because  it  is 
^aihet  a  ppin^  or  a  stone,  or  something  else  of  this  kind.     And  that  it  is  iadeed  the  same  stone 

is 
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will  not  be  the  now  ;  or  whether  the  now  is  not,  time  will  not  be  :  for 
as  that  which  is  borne  along  and  lation  subsist  together,  so  likewise  the 
number  of  that  which  is  borne  along,  and  the  number  of  the  lation : 
for  time  is  the  number  of  lation  :  but  the  now,  with  respect  to  that 
which  is  borne  along,  is  as  the  monad  of  number 9.  Time  also  is  con- 
tinued through  the  now,  and  is  divided  according  to  the  now  :  for 

is  evident,  though  it  becomes  situated  through  its  motion  in  different  places ;  and  that  in^  the 
fluxion  there  is  the  same  point  is  evident,  from  that  which  is  generated  being  continued,  and^  not 
being  composed  from  the  contact  of  points ;  but  with  that  which  precedes  remaining,  that  which 
is  next  in  order  is  connected,  according  to  the  flux  of  one  point.     The  stone,  however,  which  Is 
borne  along  differs  in  definition,  in  consequence  of  becoming  situated  in  different  parts  of  that  in 
which  it  b  moved.     But  that  this  difference  appears  to  take  place  Aristotle  proves  from  the  ar- 
guments of  the  sophists ;  who  transferring  this  difference  to  the  subject,  seem  to  have  coUected^ 
this  absurdity,  that  the  same  thing  may  become  different  from  itself :  for  they  say  that  Coriscus 
being  the  same,  becomes  at  one  time  in  the  Forum,  and  at  another  fn  the  Lyceum ;  but  he  who 
at  one  time  becomes  in  the  Forom,  and  at  another  in  the  Lyceum,  becomes  different  from  him- 
self :  for,  in  thus  speaking,  they  do  not  preserve  the  different^  according  to  the  difference  which 
is  assumed,  but  transfer  accidental  to  essential  difference.     He  shows,  therefcn'e,  that  it  is  sophis- 
tical to  suppose  that  from  prior  and  posterior  being  different  in  definition,  it  follows  that  they  are^ 
different  in  subject.     And  having  shown  how  that  whick  is  borne  along  is  the  same  in  subject^ 
but  is  different  in  definition,  he  says  that  the  now  also  exists  in  a  similar  manner,  since  time  foU 
fows  and  suffers  the  same  things  with  motion,  as  was  before  observed,  and  the  Tiovr  with  that 
which  is  moved. 

9  Aristotle  having  shown  how  the  now  subsists  widi  respect  to  time,  that  it  is  as  that  which  is 
borne  along  to  lattoa>  and  that  the  now  is  more  known  than  time,  at  fn'esent  demon!$trat^  the 
co^eKistence  of  them,  again,  «:corcting  to  their  similitude  to  that  which  is  bom  aloUg  and  lation: 
for  as,  say»  he,  that  which  is  borne  along  and  lation  subsist,  since  it  is  impossible  for  the  one  to- 
be  withflwt  the  other,  if  that  which  is  borne  along  is  assumed  not  according  to  essefice,  but  so  far 
as  it  is  borne  along,  sudi  also  is  the  subsistence  of  the  fiow  and  time.  Ue  also  shovrs  the  neces* 
sity  of  this  conseqneiKe  from  the  analogy  of  that  which  is  Ix^iM  alon'g  and  lation :  for  6f  that 
which  is  borne  along  the  number  is  the  now,  this  being  as  it  were,  a  certain  monad  which  adapts 
the  indivisible  to  the  indivisible.  But  of  motion^  time  is  the  number :  for  as  tke  thonad  by  being^ 
assumed  again  and  again  prodoces  number,  thus  aiso  the  now  produces  time,  and  that  which- is 
borne  along  lation.  But  time  is  the  number  of  latioii,  not  so  far  as  lation,  as  has  been  sdrieady  ob* 
served,  but  according  to  the  prior  and  posterior  which  is  in  it :  for  time  is  not  the  sadie  number  o£ 
motion,  but  the  interval  which  is  between  the  prior  and  the  posterior,  these  prodtieihg  the  mm 
terval  by  being  again  and  again  assumed*  But  the  monad  dtfer&.  botA  that  which  is  borne  sdong 
and  the  no\v,  so  far  as  the  monad  nsskj^  numftet  to  be  At^tAt^  but  tbe  other  twa  cause  xnbtioiSr 
and  time  to  be  continued. 

according 
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according  to  this,  time  and  the  now  are  consequent  to  lation,  and  the 
thing  which  is  borne  along :  for  niotion  and  lation  are  one  with  that 
which  is  borne  along,  because  it  is  one  ;  and  not  according  to  that 
which  is;  for  it  may  fail^  'but  also  in  definition.  And  this  bounds 
prior  and  posterior  motion.  According  to  this,  also,  it  is  in  a  certain 
respect  consequent  to  a  point :  for  a  point  also,  in  a  certain  respect,  con- 
nects and  bounds  length ;  since  it  is  the  beginning  of  one  length,  and 
the  end  of  another.  When,  however,  any  one  thus  considers  it,  using 
one  point  as  if  it  were  two,  it  is  neoessary  to  stop,  if  the  same  point 
will  be  the  beginning  and  end.  But  the  now,  because  that  which  is 
borne  along  is  moved,  is  always  different*  Hence,  time  is  a  number, 
not  as  of  the  same  point,  because  it  is  both  beginning  and  end,  but 
rather  as  the  extremities  of  a  line,  and  not  as  parts  ;  for  the  reason  al- 
ready assigned :  for  it  uses  the  middle  point  as  two  points;  whence  it 
happens  that  it  rests.  And,  farther  still,  it  is  evident,  that  neither  is 
the  now  a  part  of  time,  nor  division  a  part  of  motion ;  as  neither  are 
points  parts  of  a  line ;  but  two  lines  are  parts  of  one  line  *.  So  far,  there- 
fore 

'  That  the  continuance  of  time  and  its  division  subsist  according  to  the  now,  Arsstotle  again 
shows  from  its  agreement  with  that  which  is  borne  along  and  lation :  for  motion  that  is  lation, 
becomes  continued  and  one  with  that  which  is  borne  along,  and  not  with  any  thing  else.  But  it 
becomes  one  and  continued  with  this,  because  he  has  shown  this  to  be  one  according  to  the  sub- 
ject, which  again  be  calls,  according  to  ihat  which  4s.  Thus  if  a  stone  were  that  which  is  borne 
along,  according  to  its  being  borne  along,  and  not  according  to  its  being  a  subject,  it  will  be  the 
cause  of  continuance :  for  it  mayxease  to  be  borne  along  ;  and  then  it  will  remain  indeed  what 
it  is,  but  it  will  not  produce  a  continued  motion ;  «nce,  though  it  properly  remains  one,  yet  its 
motion  is  cut  ^off,  being  intercepted  by  permanency.  Nevertheless,  if  it  is  assumed  as  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  that  which  is  borne  along,  and  as  borne  along,  then  it  becomes  the  cause 
of  the  motion  being  one  and  continued.  The  now,  however,  does  not  only  make  time  to  be  con* 
tinued,  according  to  its  agreement  with  that  which  is  borne  along,  but  also  divides  it,  by  dis* 
tinguishii^  the  prior  and  posterior  of  motion;  for  thus  time  is  divided.  But  the  now,  through 
continuing  and  separating,  not  <mlj  corresponds  to  that  which  is  borne  along,  but  also  after  a  cer- 
tain manner  to  a  point :  for  when  the  same  point  is  assumed,  it  is  the  beginning  of  one  part  and 
the  end  of  another.  It  also  continues  the  length,  if  it  is  assimied  as  one  and  the  same  in  each 
part  of  it,  and  also  divides  it :  for  the  division  of  length  is  according  to  a  point.     In  like  manner 

the 
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fore,  as  the  now  is  a  boundary,  it  is  not  time,  fout  an  accident  of  time ; 
bat  so  far  as  it  tiumbers,  it  is  number:  for  boundaries  belong  to  that 
onty  of  which  they  ar^  bou^ndaries.  But  the  number  which  is  of 
these  horses,  as  for  instance  the  decad,  has  also  a  subsistence  else- 
where. 

^'  That  time,  theref<»re,  is  the  number  of  nyotion  according  to  pior 
and  (wsterior,  amd  that  4ft  is  continued,  for  it  is  of  the  continuous,  is 
^vtident*.    The  least  ^nimber,  ho\<re¥er,  simply  considered,  is  the  duad ; 

but 

flflertion^  ccmlliiiu!!  stid  ffi^Ues  tme*  xfencc-fiiiTfUgli  coiitintiing^  snd  didbigit  nmply  ^accords  wifli 
a|K»nt;  1>Qt  so  far^the  mm-pciat  h  1)odi  begnming  and  end,  we  me  the  two  as  one;  and 
jt  imecessarjrto-stop  in  one  point  twice  ammied,*  at  one  time  as  die  «nd,  bnt  at  another  as  the 
Ibeginntngi  'for  its  behig  is  yrmauent  hi  position.  Bat  diat  wliich  is  borne  akug  cannot  be 
twice  asscaned^  libr  it  is  lUwajs  another  and  another*  It  is,  liowever,  another,  not  'becanse  it  is 
SBierent  ^from  itself,  bnt  because  it  is  linother  in  another  and  another :  ibr  if  it  weretwice  inthe 
Jame,  h  mnst  necessarHjr stand  stQl;*bnt  it  is  supposed  to  be  continually  mored.  ThnsiUaothe 
now  cannot  he  twice  assumed.  How,  therefore,  does  time  consist  hi  the  now  being  numbered  ? 
Not  as  the  same  point  twice  assumed  as  beginning  and  end,  but  as  the  two  boundaries  of  a  line 
fids  and  that.  '3utihese  bound  the  intenral  of  the  fine  wliich  is  between  them,  this  intenrat  being 
anotlier  and  ano&er^  After  this  manner  -also  nattfstare  numbered,  as  anoilier  and  another,  the  one 
'being  prior,  but  the  other  posterior.  Sut  to  assume  the  nowtwioe  isimpossible  $  since  in  this  case 
^time  would  stand  still.  There  is  no  absurdity  indeed  in  assuming  a  point  twice,  since  it  has  posi- 
*tion  and  abides  i  bat  the  now  does  not  abide,  so  as  to  be  twice  assumed.  It  is  also  evident  dsat  if 
a  point  is  assumed  as  a  beginiung  and  end,  the  line  wiH  be  divided  according  to  it;  and  bdng 
Kvided,  it  isno  longer  continued ;  so  diat  neither  will  the  motion  in  it  be  continued.  But  time  is 
continued,  since  motion  dso  is  continued.  Tune,  therefore,  is  the  number  6t  naws^  not  as  if  the 
samenow  were  twice^Bsumed,  like  a  p(^t  in  a  line,  but  since  motion  is  difiereftt,  as-die  beginning 
of  one  and  the  end  of  anotlier.  Nor  is  it  beginning  and  endin  the  same  manner  as  parts  are-fre* 
-quently^  ssnd  tc^be  diefirst  an/d  the  htet. 

Indeed  that  naws  are  not  rimilar  to  a  point  twice  assumed,  Arototle  shows,  when'he  says, 
'"  for  it  tises  the  middle  point,  as  two  points ;  whence  it  happens  that  it  rests/*  If  time^  therefore^ 
doeSTiot  rest,  the  now  is  not  in  it,  as  a  point  twice  asstuned,  but  as  a  beginiung  and  end.  But 
that  it  is  not  a  beginnii^  and  end  in  the  same  manner  as  parts,  but  as  boundaries,  he  again  con- 
iinns  from  its  similitude  to  tilings  co-ordinate.  Simplidus  adds,  that  Aristotle  calls  the  boundary 
of  motion  idwhiw^  motion  being  divided  accoiding  to  this.  And  in  his  treatise  concerning  motion 
he^calls  diis  JK^i^ia,  Hmma* 

*  Aristotle  having  observed  diat  the  now  is  a  boundary  in  the  same  manner  as  the  extreme 
points  of  the  same  line,  mce  the  now  is  indeed  of  its^  the  boundary  of  time,  in  consequence 
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but  a  certain  number  is  partly  the  least,  and  partly  not ;  as  for  instance, 
of  a  line  the  least  number  is  in  multitude  two,  or  one ;  but  there  is 
not  a  least  in  magnitude;  for  every  line  is  always  divisible.  Hence 
also  similarly  time ;  for  one  or  two  is  the  least  according  to  number  ; 
but  is  not  according  to  magnitude  «.  It  is  also  evident  why  time  is  not 
said  to  be  swift  and  slow  ;  but  much  and  few,  and  long  and  short :  for 
^o  far  as  it  is  continued  it  is  long  and  short ;  but  so  far  as  it  is  number, 
it  is  muth  and  few*     It  is  not,  however,  swift  and  slow;  for.neitbei:  is 

of  time  being  nothing  else  than  that  which  is  numbered  of  motion  according  to  prior  and  poste- 
tior,  and  that  which  is  numbered  consists  of  nows ;— -this  being  the  case,  he  further  observes, 
that  when  the  now  is  assumed  as  that  which  b  numbered  of  motion,  then  it.becomes  the  boun- 
dary of  motion,  and  it  happens  to  it  to  be  a  boundary*  Then  also  the  now  is  assumed  according 
to  the  subject,  and  is  in  that  alone  of  which  it  is  the  boundary.  But  when  it  is  assumed  as  the 
boundary  of  time,  it  is  not  an  accident ;  for  it  is  essential  to  time*  And  since  that  number  which 
the  now  is,  b  every  where,  but  the  number  which  is  every,  where  is  that  which  numbers,  sini;e 
the  decad  which  measures  ten  horses,  also  measures,  ten  men,— hence  the  now  is  at  once  .every 
where,  and  is  not  in  motion  alone,  of  which  it  is  the  boundary  not  as  tb$  now,  but  as  kitwna, 
or,  thai  wbicb  divideu 

Aristotle  concludes  what  he  has  said  by  adding,  that  time  is  continued,  because  it  is  the  num* 
ber  of  the  continued :  for  time  has  its  being  in  this,  that  it  is  the  number  of  motion*  The  es- 
sence of  time^  therefore,  being  extended  with  the  continuity  of  the  numbered  motion,  will  be 
itself  also  continued ;  for  motion  not  fiiiling,  neither  will  it  fiiil :  for  time  being  linuted  by  the 
boundaries  of  motion,  not  so  far  as  they  are  the  boundaries  of  motion,  but  so  £u:.  as  they-are  prior 
and  posterior,  will  also  be  itself  continued,  so  £u*  as  it  is  time* 

3  Aristotle  having  said  that  time  is  number  and  continued,  wishes  to  remove  the  apparent  op* 
position  in  what  has  been  said :  for  number  is  a  discrete  quantity,  but  that  which  is  continued 
b  not  discrete*  And,  as  he  says,  in  number  the  least  b  the  duad  \  tor  thb  b  the  first  n\unber 
and  b  indivisible  into  numbers*  But  in  continued  quantity  there  b  not  a  least ;  for  the  conti- 
nued b  divisible  into  things  continued,  to  infinity*  If,  therefoi^,  there  b  a  least  number,  but 
there  b  not  a  least  time,  since  time  b  continued,  time  will  not  be  number.  In  solving  thb 
doubt,  therefore,  he  uses  what  he  had  before  said,  that  time  b  number,  not  as  numbering,  but 
as  numbered.  But  number  b  twofold,  the  one  being  simply  and  properly  so  ;  and  thb  is  that 
by  which  we  numerate,  is  definite^  and  is  composed  from  indivisible  monads,  and.  on  thb  ac- 
count contains  that  which  is  least;  but  the  other  division  of  number  is  as  that  vehich  b  niun* 
bered,  and  which  is  not  simply,  nor  properly  called  number,  and  subsists  in .  continued  quan- 
tities. Thb,  however,  when  it  is  also  assumed  as  number,  as  for  instance,  twa.  lines,,  or  two 
years,  has  that  which  b  least ;  but  this  b  no  longer  the  case  when  it  b  ass\uned  as  magnitude ' 
for  these  have  quantity  according  to  magnitude,  and  not  only  according  to  number* 

any 
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any  ^  number  with  which  we  numerate  swift  and  slow.  The  same  time 
also  is  every  where  at  once  ;  but  prior  and  posterior  are  not  the  same ; 
because  with  respect  to  mutation,  the  present  indeed  is  one,  but  the 
past  and  future  are  different.  But  time  is  number,  not  that  with 
which  we  numerate,  but  that  which  is  numbered*  And  this  happens 
according  to  prior  and  posterior  to  be  alwajrs  different ;  for  the  in-^ 
stants  are  different*  The  number  is  also  one  and  the  same  of  a  hun- 
dred horses,  and  a  hundred  men ;  but  the  things  to  which  the  number 
belongs  are  different,  viz.  the  Jiorses  and  the  men  ^.     Further  stiU,  as  it 

4  If  number  which  numerates  viere  swift  and  slow,  the  tlungs  numbered  would  also  possess 
from  it  the  swift  and  ^low :  but  number  which  numerates  is  not  swift  and  slow,  and  therefore 
neither  is  time,  since  time  is  that  which  as  numla^d  of  motion  according  to  prior  and  pos- 
terior. 

^  One  of  the  particulars  which  have  been  before  observed  concerning  time  is  this,  that  the 
present  time,  and  ^Hbich  is  beheld  according  to  the  now,  is  every  where  at  once  the  same,  but 
beheld  according  to  the  prior  and  posterior  is  not  the  same*  Aristotle  now  shews  that  the  sam^ 
things  may  be  asserted  of  motion  in  which  time  has  its  being :  for  the  |»resent  motion  is  the 
same ;  since  there  is  no  difference  In  this  with  respect  to  itself,  but  it  is  one  according  to  the 
common  form  of  the  extension  of  its  being ;  neverthdless  the  |>ast  and  the  ftiture  are  different  from 
each  other.  As  therefore  one  motion  has  same  and  difierent,  so  likewise  has  all  time,  which  at 
once  measures  all  motions;  for  time  is  not  the  number  of  thb  or  that  motion,  soiar  as  they  are 
such  motions^  but  it  is  the  number  of  motion  so  £ur  as  motion*  Hence  time  is  one,  though 
there  are  many  motions,  because  it  is  the  number  of  them,  not  so  £ur  as  they  are  many,  but  so 
far  as  all  -of  them  are  motions.  But  every  present  mutation  is  one,  so  £u*  ^  it  is  mutation. 
Time,  however,  b  not  only  one  in  species,  but  also  in  number,  because  it  is  of  one  species  of 
motion,  and  accordiog  to  number,  and  does  not  vindicate  to  itself  the  diversities  of  motion.    But 

the  former  time  is  different  from  the  latter,  because  motion,  though  it  is  assumed  as  one  in  num*  \ 

ber,  yet,  through  having  its  subsistence  in  becoming  to  be,  it  is  varied  by  prior  and  posterior. 

Afterwards,  Aristotle  shows  why  prior  and  posterior  time  are  not  the  same :  for  number,  by 
which  we  numerate,  is  always  the  same,  whether  it  be  assumed  as  prior  or  posterior:  as  for  in« 
stance  the  triad.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  things  numbered  should  be  any  longer 
the  same  )  for  horses  are  different  ftxun  men.  If  therefore  time  is  number,  as  that  which  is  num- 
bered in  motion,  and  not  as  that  which  numerates,  but  that  which  is  numbered  of  motion  does 
not  remain  the  same,  It  follows  that  the  prior  is  different  from  the  posterior  time,  and  the  past 
from  the  ftiture ;  for  the  nows  by  which  it  is  numbered  and  distingubhed  are  different :  for  that 
which  b  numbered  of  motion  according  to  prior  and  posterior  b  different.  And  it  is  evident 
that  prior  and  posterior  are  different  in  definition,  but  in  their  subject  as  in  species  the  same : 
for  thb  has  been  already  demonstrated. 

Y  3  happens 
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happens  that  motion  is  one  and  tlie  same,  again  and  again,  so  also  it 
happens  with  respect  to  time :  as  for  instance,  the  j^ear,  the  springs 
or  the  ^  autumn.  We  not  only,  however,  measure  motion  by  time,  but 
time  by  motion,  because  they  are  bounded  by  each  other ;  for  time- 
bounds  motion,  since  it  is  the  number  of  it;  and  motion  bounds  time. 
And  we  say,  that  time  is  much  or  few,  measuring  !it  by  motion,,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  measure  number  by  that  whibh  is  numerable ;  as 
for  instance,  by  one  horse  the  number  of  horses  ;  for  by  number  we 
know  the  multitude,  of  the  horses ;.  and  again,  l^y  one  horse  we  know 
the  number  of  the  horses*  The  like  also  happens  in  time  and  mo^ 
tion  ;  for  by  time  we  measure  motion,  and  by  motion  time^  And  this 
happens  reasonably ;  for  motion  is  consequent  to  magnitude,  and  time 
to  motion  ;  because  these  are  quantities,  and  are  continuous,  and  di«» 
visible :  for  because  the  m^nitude  is  such,  the  motion  suffers  these 
things  ;  and  time,  because  of  the  motion.  And  we  measure  magnitude 
by  motion,  and  motion  by  magnitude :  for  we  say  that  the  way  is  long, 
if  the  journey  is  long;  and  that  this  is  long,  if  the  way  is  long.  We 
also  say  that  the  time  is  long,  if  the  motion  is  much;  and  that  the 
motion  is  much,  if  the  tim«  is  long. 

Since^  however,  time  is  the  measure  of  motion  and  of  being  moved  ; 
and  it  measures  motion  by  giving  a  definite  extent  to  a  certain  motion 
which  measures  the  whole ;  (Just  as  a  yard  measures  length  by  giving  a 
definite  extent  to  a  certain  magnitude  which  measures  the  whole ;)  this 
being  the  case^  for  motion  to  be  in  time,  is  nothing  else  than  fof  time 
to  measure  it  and  its  essence :  for  at  the  same  time  it  measures  motion 

*  Ari^ode  having  said  that  all  present  modon  b  the  same,  according  to  its  possession  of  that 
which  is  common,  and  on  this  account  that  the  same  present  time  b  also  every  where  at  once, 
but  that  the  past  and  future  are  different  ^  and  times  are  different^  now  shows  how  prior  and  pos- 
tenor,  both  in  motion  and  time^  may  be  the  same,  by  existing  again  and  again.  Having  also 
before  observed^  that  the  now  is  the  same  in  subject,  but  different  in  deGnition,  now  distinctly 
shows  how  he  then  said  it  was  the  same ;,  and  that  it  h  the  same,  just  as  motion  is,  by  existing 
again  and  again ;  that  is,  while  remaining  the  same  according  to  species,  it  is  generated  again 
and  again ;  for  since  motions  are  generated  again  and  again,  as  the  motion  of  the  sun  from  the 
same,  and  from  Aries  to  Libra  again  and  again,  and  time  is  consequent  to  motion,  it  is  evident 
that  this  will  also  be  the  case  with  the  year,  the  spring,  and  autumn. 

and 
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and  the  essence  of  motion.  And  this  it  is  for  motion  to  be  in  time,  viz. 
for  time  to  measure  its  essence.  'But  it  is  evident  that  this  it  is  ako  for 
other  things  to  be  in  time,  viz.  for  their  essence  to  be  measured  bj  ^ 

time : 

f^  Aristotle  iMvfaig  diowA  wh^  tkae  is,  and  that  the  pfopertie»  which  ate  said  to  beki^  to  it 
accon!  with  its  definitioii,  and  ako  that  we  a^seet  things  to  bepnyerijr  in  time,  which  am  com* 
prehended  by  time,  now  indicates  what  that  is  according  to  which  crery  thii^  is  said  to  be  m 
time.  His  explication,  howeiver,  on  account  of  its  length,  possesses  a  certain  obscurity^  Bot 
diroBgh  motion,  as  a  medmm,  he  infem  diat  to  all  things  a  Subsistence  in  time  is  thi^  to  hav^ 
dieb  bei9g  raeasuFed  by  time.  And  th|s  ymry  propedy,  for. the  existence  of  every  thing  is  the 
Clergy  uid  moti<m  of^  its  being.  Since  time,  therefiofie,  as  he  says,  i^  the  measurf  of  motion^  a 
subsistence  in  time,  both  to  motion  and  to  other  things  according  to  their  motion,  is  for  Am 
bemg  to  be  measured  by  time.  But  he  shows  how  motion  is  in  time,  as  foUowi :  Tiiae  mea* 
sm^  motion.  Bot  to  measure  motion,  whichr  does  not  sdbsist  at  once,  but  which  has  its  hemg 
fai  becoming  to  be,  is  propefly  the  saipe  as  tp^ measure  iu  being;  tha;  is,  so  fas  as  it  is  motimit 
&r  motion  measures,  axid  this  according  to  the  interval  in^mdikhtlvB  motion  is,  when  we  say  that 
there  is  a  motion  of  a  stadium.  This,  howeTevi  has  a  measure  according  to  accident,  a|ul  not  so 
far  as  motion :  for,  in  consequence  oi  that  which  is  prior  remaining,  it  has  a  measure  of  thb 
kind  I  but  as  motion,  and  as  having  its  being  in  becoming  to  b^  it  has.  for  its  m^^jflipf  time^  as 
long  as  the  motion  continues ;  for  this  is  the  measure  of  its  being  which  subsists  in  becoming  to 
be*  And  we  may  now  see  diat  Aristotle  dearly,  unfolds  the  manner  in  which,  time  is  the  measum 
of  motion ;  that  it  is  so,  according  to  the  extension  of  the  being  of  motion,  according  to  which 
also  it  especially  subsists :  for  in  motion,  as  Alexander  ss^s,  to  be,  and  to  be  in  motion,  are  the 
same;  just  as  in  other  things  which  have  their  being  in  becoming  to  be.  And,  on  this  account, 
to  measure  motion  is  the  same  thing  as  the  being  of  motion.  Since,  therefore,  the  essence  of 
moti(m  b  an  extended  energy,  for  it  is  the  entelecheia  of  that  which  may  be  moved,  motion  and 
Ae  being  of  motion  are  the  same,  ifence  Aristotle  having  said  that  time  is  the  measure  of 
motion,  adds  also,  <*  and  of  being  moved,*'  not  adding  this,  as  something  di&rent^  but  indicating 
Aat  motion  is  energy,  and  that  time  is  the  measure  of  energy.  But  that  motion,  and  the  being 
of  motion  are  measured  by  time,  he  shows,  irom  every  a^umed  mption  being  bounded  by  time : 
for  future  time  is  not  yet,  a^d  therefore  b  not  bounded.  For. as  he  wiio  says  that  time  mea3ures 
the  being  of  man,  says  this,  that  time  bounds  and  measures  as  many  years  as  man  lives ;  in  like 
manner,  he  who  says  that  the  being  of  motiopi  is  measured  by  time,  says  nothing  else  than  tJiat 
time  measures  it,  so  far  as  it  is  motion.  In  other  things  also,  which  have  not  their  subsistence  in 
becoming  to  be,  but  subsist  whoUy  at  once,  as  in  man,  the  being  of  man,  that  is,  the  interval  of 
his  existence,  is  measured  by  time ;  but  a  yard,  or  something  else  of  this  kind,  me^ures  the  man 
himself,  that  is,  the  interval  of  the  man.  B«t  in  motion,  time  measures  both  the.  beipg  of  mqtio^ 
and  motion  its^f :  for  in  motion,  thi%  iaising  of  motion,  which  is  treasured  by  time,  and  motion 
itself,  concur. 

if,  howfver,  these  things  are  true,  what  will  that  be  of  motion  which  is  measured  by  magni- 
tude? 
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time:  for,  to  have  a  subsistence  in  lintie,  is  one  of  two  things  ;  one  of 
which  is,  then  to  be  when  time  is;  and  the  other,  just  as  we  say,  that 
certain  things  are  in  number.     And  this  signifies^  either  as  a  part  and 

tude  ?  if,  as  has  been  observed^  we  not  only  maosure  magnitude  by  motion,  but  also  modoii 
hy  magnitude.  It  b  evident  that  it  will  be  the  interval  of  motion,  which  is  the  same  in  sofcject 
with  the  extension  of  its  being :  for  motion  is  energy,  and  is  not  permanent ;  but  it  is  measured 
as  a  permanent  interval,  by  magnitude,  through  its  relation  to  magnitude  i  but  as  an  extension 
of  being,  it  is  measured  by  time.  Since,  however,  these  are  the  jame  in  subject,  it  is  very  pro* 
perly  said,  that  motion  and  the  being  of  motion  are  the  same.  Havii^  also  said  that  time  is  the 
measure  of  motion,  he  adds,  how  it  measures  it:  for  every  thing  which  is  measured,  appears  to 
be  measured  by  a  certain  peculiar  part.;  since  it  is  this  part  whkk  measures  the  whole.  Thicp 
therefore,  will  be  the  case  with  motion,  if  it  is  measured  by  motion :  for  a  part  of  motion  is 
motion;  and  every  thing  continued  may  be  divided  into  equal  definite  parts.  How,  therefor^ 
is  motion  said  to  be  measured  by^ime  i  Time,  says  he,  bounds  a  part  of  motion,  which  part 
measures  the  whole  motion ;  and  this  is  bounded  by  the  prior  and  posterior  now.  In  a  umilar 
manner  time  measures  motion,  as  a  yard  measures  magnitude,  not  being  a  part  of  it,  but  by 
bounding^certain  part  of  it,  through  which  part,,  so  oft^i  assumed,  it  measures  the  whole. 
£ince«  therefore,  motion,  bounded  by  time,  as  for  instance  that  of  an  hour,  measures  the  whole 
motion,  on  this  account  motion  is  said  to  be  measured  by  time. 

But  here  itinay  be  doubted,  if  time  is  the  number  and  measure  of  motion,  how  any  thing  else 
besides  motion  b  measured  by  time  and  is  in  time,  so  as  that  it  may  be  asserted  that  this  to 
other  things  also  is  to  be  in  time.    In  the  second  place,  how  will  this  man,  and  this  horse,  .and 
«very  thing  else  which  has  not  its  being  in  becoming  to  be,  as  fiur  as  it  is  possible  to  assert  this  of 
things  in  generation,  i.  e.  of  any  thing  which  is  an  object  of  sense,  be  in  time,  if  time  has  its 
being  in  becoming  to  be,  and  it  is  necessary  that  what  is  said  to  be  in  time  diould  be  co-extended 
with  timei    In  answer  to  the  first  doubt  it  may  be  said,  that  motion  is  indeed  energy,  and  has 
its  being  in  becoming  to  be^  that  the  being  of  motion  is  precedaneously  in  time,  and  is  measured 
by  time  |  but  that  other  things  which  are  said  to  be  in  time,  such  as  man  or  horse,  according  to 
their  essential  motion,  which  signifies  the  existence  of  essence  in  energy,  and  an  energy  neither 
perfect  nor  stable,  but  havmg  its  being  in  becoming  to  be,-— that  these,  according  to  this,  are  in 
time,  being  composed  irom  generation  and  corruption*    Other  things,  therefore,  besides  motion 
receiving  their  essences,  in  time,  Aristotle  says,  that  these  also,  4iccording  to  their  motion,  which 
is  an  extension  of  being,  are  in  time.     Hence  things  which  are  properly  beings  and  which  have 
not  their  being  in  becoming  to  be,  and  which  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  call  pgrpeiualf^-^ihese  are 
not  in  time,  but  in  eternity,  which  abides  in  one.     And  if  this  be  true,  the  second  dpubt  also  is 
jolved :  for  generated  essences  are  called  temporal  according  to  the  flux  and  extension  of  their 
proper  being.    And  thus  time  is  a  measure,  of  a  flux  and  ext^sion  according  to  being.    Sim- 
plidus  adds,  and  thus,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  the  philosophical  discussions  of  Aristotle,  intellec- 
tually and  accurately  delivered,  concerning  time. 

property 
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property  of  number,  and,  in  short,  that  it  is  something  belonging  to 
number ;  or  that  it  is  the  number  of  it.  But,  since  time  is  number,  the 
now,  the  prior,  and  things  of  this  kind,  are  so  in  time,  as  the  monad, 
the  even  and  the  odd,  are  in  number;  (for  these  are  something  belong- 
ing to  number,  and  those  are  something  belonging  to  time,  but  things 
are  in  time  as  in  number).  If  this  then  is  the  case,  things  are  compre- 
hended by  number,  in  the  same  manner  as  things  in  place  are  com- 
prehended by  place.  It  is  also  evident  that  to  be  in  time  is  not  then  to 
be  when  time  is,  as  neither  to  be  in  motion,  nor  to  be  in  place,  is 
then  to  be  when  motion  and   place  are;   for  if  a  subsistence  in  any  } 

thing  were  of  this  kind,  all  things  would  be  in  any  thing  whatever,  \ 

and  heaven   would   be  in  a  grain  of  millet:    for  where  a  grain   of  \ 

millet  is,  the  heaven  also  is;   but  this  is  an  accidental  circumstance;  '{ 

That,  however,  necessarily  follows,  y\z.  that  to  a  thing  which  is  in  } 

tim^e,  tljere  is  a  certain  time  when  that  thing  is;  and  that  to  a  thing  1 

in  motion  there  is  Men  motion.     But.  since  that  which  is  in  time,  is  | 

HS  h\  number,  a  certain  time  may  be  assumed  greater  than  every 
thing  which  is  in  time.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  all  things  which 
are  in  time,  should  be  comprehended  by  time,  just  as  other  things 
which  are  comprehended  in  any  thing;  as  for  instance,  that  which  is 
in  place,  by  place  ••  Hence,  that  which  is  in  time,  will  suffer  some- 
thing 

'  Aristotle  having  observed  that  motion  is  said  to  be  in  time,  as  bemg  measured  by  time,  in 
the  next  place  enumerates,  the  significations  of  a  subsistence  in  time,  in  order  that  it  may  become  ' 

evident  how  temporal  things,  such  as  the  now,  the  prior  and  the  posterior,  and  the  like,  and  also 
how  other  things  are  in  time :  for  a  subsistence  in  time  signifies  two  things ;  one,  then  to  be 
when  time  is,  but  the  odier,  as  when  we  say  a  thing  is  in  number.  And  this  is  twofold  :  for 
it  b  either  in  number,  because  it^is  a  part  or  a  property  of  number,  as  two  is  a  part,  and  the 
odd  a  property ;  or,  because-  there  is  a  numher  of  such  things,  and  they  are  numbered,  as  ten 
horses  and  ten  oxen  in  number^  S!hc6,  th^refbre^  time  is  number,  as  is  the  subsistence  of  things 
11$  number,  such  also  is  the  subsistence  of  things  in  time.    Hence,  the  now  and  the  prior,  so  subsist 

in  time  as  ihs  fmmad%  and  the  odi,  in  monadic  number ;  for  the  latter  are  the  parts  or  accidents  of  « 

number,  but  the  former  of  time.   But  motion  and^other  things,  which  are  not  partsor  passive  qua-  ( 

lities  of  time,  subsist  in  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  ten  men  subsist  in  number,  through  being 
numerated  by  it.    As>  thei^fere,  of -things  which  areMius^^said  t6 1>e  in  number,  there  is  sdwayi  a 
*  greater. 
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thiog  from  iime^  tjust  as  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  that  time  t^onsumtes, 
that  all  ihiogs  gtaw  old  from  time,  and  are  forgotten  through  time:  but 

nothing 

greater  number,  so  of  things  which  are  in  time,  there  is  always  a  greater  time :  for  dme  is  a  cer* 
tain  number,  but  if  this  be  the  case,  things  in  time  are  comprehended  by  time,  and  things  in 
place  are  comprehended  by  place.  And  here  we  may  see  how  Aristotle  understood  the  agree* 
in«it  of  time  with  place  and  number  prior  to  the  things  which  afterwarcb  unfold  it*  But  this  li 
the  more  proper  signification  of  a  subsistence  in  time :  for  to  say,  tlut  to  be  in  time  is  to  be 
when  time  is,  is  less  properly  said  to  be  in  time ;  since  thus  that  which  is  immoveable  may  be 
said  to  be  in  motion,  if  it  is  when  motion  is.  But  what  does  this  differ  from  saying  that  heaven 
is  in  a  grain  of  millet,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  in  every  thing,  and  the  great  in  the  least, 
dnce  When  the  heaven  is,  then  also  a  grain  of  millet  is.  It  happens,  however,  to  many  things, 
to  subnst  together,  or  at  oifcr,  which  the  words  wheu  and  then  signify  $  but  for  one  thing  to  be 
m  another,  is  for  one  thing  to  be  comprehended  by  another*  And  to  these,  a  subsistence  toge- 
ther is  consequent ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  they  subsist  together,  on  this  account 
ihey  are  in  each  other :  but  because  they  are  in  each  other,  on  thb  account  they  subsist  togeth0>» 
^d  because  bodi  are  in  ihe  lame  time.  Things,  hcrivever,  which  are  not  in  time,  such  as  eternal 
natures,  though,  when  time  etists  they  are,  yet  they  cannot  be  said  to  subsist  together,  or  aiof$c0p 
because  things  wluch  subust  ^t  one§  are  in  the  same  time^  nor  are  the  terms  whm  and  ihm 
adapted  to  these.  But  Aristotle  having  shown  that  things  which  are  properly  said  to  be  in  time^ 
subsist  as  comprehended  by  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  things  in  number  are  comprehended  by 
humber,  delivers  a  certain  argument  of  things  which  are  thus  in  time,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
duie  df  their 'being  said  thus  to  siibsist :  for  of  things  Which  are  ftcpttlj  in  time,  it  is  ahvttys 
possible  to  assume  a  greater  time  than  diat  of  their  eDBistenoe :  for  thus  tkey  Will  be  coniprehendei 
l^,  and  will  be  properly  said  to  be  in  time,  as  in  place  and  in  number.  Hence,  says  Alexander, 
things  perpetual  are  not  in  time ;  since  time  does  not  comprehend  their  being.  And  if,  indeed, 
ht  calb  things  eternal  perpetual,  as  Bato  does  in  the  Hqmbus,  when,  speaking  «f  the' paradigm  of 
the  universe,  he  says,  **  The  nature,  therefore,  of  ^mimal  itself  beiqg  perpetual^*'  he  qpeaks  weE^ 
for  the  eternal  is  not  in  time,  nor  is  corafirehended  by  time.  But  if  hexatls  the  perpetual,  that 
which  subsists  according  to  the  whole  of  time,  it  is  not  true4bat  this  is  not  in  time,  if  it  is  only 
siq]{>osed  so  eo  subsist  as  to  have  its  being  in  time.  But  thiogs  which  have  their  beipg  in  hBcami^g 
to  be,  are  of  tins  kind,  and  which  do  not,  like  things  eternal,  wholly  subsist  at  once.  If,  there* 
fore,  other  things  which  are  in  generation,  are  In  time  accoidiqg  to  motion,  nothing  hinders 
things  which  have  a  never-failing  subsistence  in  becoming  to  be,  whether  they  aredianged  ao- 
cording  to  energy,  or  according  to  quality,  or  according  to. place,  from  being  in  time,  But  a 
^bsistenoe  in  time  appears  to  be  in  every  respect  similar  to  a  subsistence  in  numbera  became 
«^ne  is  number :  for  of  thipgs  in  nuesber,  it  is  possiUe  to  assume  a  greater  number,  because  every 
thing  numbered  is  in  a  finite  number ;  but  it  is  possible  to  assume  a  namber  greater  than  evesy 
£nite  number^  because  number  i^^y  be  iocreaied  so  infinity ;  just  as  aognitude  nay  be  infinitely 

diminished. 
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nothing  learns,  nor  becomes  young,  nor  beautiful,  through  time  :  for 
time  is  of  itself  r(?//i€r  the  cause  of  corruption,  because  it  is  the  number 
of  motion,  and  motion  removes  that  which  exists  from  its  state  or  »  con- 
dition.    So  that  it  is  evident  that  eternal  beings,  so  far  as  they  are 

dtiminlshed.  Of  things  in  place,  however,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  assume  a  greater  place  i 
fpr  if  place  is  the  boundary  of  that  which  comprehends,  or  the  apt  position  *  of  things  which  are 
separated,  place  will  be  co-circumscribed  by  place.  But  if  place  is  an  interval,  partial  bodies,  in* 
deed,  wliich  are  in  place,  will  always  have  a  certain  place  surpassing  them,  into  which  also  they 
will  frequently  be  transferred ;  but  the  whole  will  no  longer  have  a  greater  place ;  for  the  whole 
receives  the  Tsiiole.  Hence,  according  to  every  signification  of  phce,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  assume  a  place  greater  than  everyplace,  as  it  b  of  every  time,  and  of  every  number. 
But  Aristotle  uses  the  example  of  place  merely  to  show,  that  things  in  time  are  con^furehended  by 
time,  in  the  same  manner  as  things  in  place  are  comprehended  by  place* 

*  Aristotle  having  shown  that  whatever  is  in  time,  is  comprehended  by  time,  and  is  so  com* 
prehended  as  that  there  is  time  prior  and  posterior  to  it,  in  the  next  place  adds,  that  things  which 
are  in  time  suffer  from  time :  for  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  that  time  consumes,  that  all  things 
grow  old  from  time,  and  are  forgotten  through  time,  which  things  are  conruptive  of  essence,  life, 
and  knowledge :  for  we  do  not,  in  like  manner,  say,  that  we  learn,  or  become  yotmg,  or  beautiful 
through  time,  because  time  appears  to  be  rather  the  cause  of  corruption,  since  it  is  the  number  of 
motion ;  but  motion  is  a  departure  and  mutation  of  being  from  its  state  or  condition.  Hence,  dme 
being  something  belonging  to  motion,  removes  that  which  ekists  in  it  from  its  concfition,  and 
causes  it  to  be  changed,  since  it  is  the  number  of  >£he  mutation  and  egression  of  every  being  which 
it  contains.  But  Aristotle,  when  he  says,  that  time  is  the  cause  of  corrupdon,  with  very  proper 
caution  adds  the  word  rather  :  for  it  is  evident  that  time  appeared  not  only  the  cause  of  corrup- 
tion, but  also  of  generation  and  unfolding  to  him  who  said,  **  long  and  innumerable  time  brings  to 
light  things  immanifest,  and  conceals  things  manifest'*  It  is  likewise,  not  only  the  cause  of  obli- 
vion,  but  of  learning :  for  the  same  person  says,  **  time  causes  me  to  know.^  But  Simonidet 
describes  that  which  is  wisest,  by  time :  **  for  by  this,'*  says  he,  ^^  all  men  discover  and  learn.'' 
And  Evenus,  from  both  these  circumstances,  makes  time  to  be  the  wisest  and  the  most  ignorant  of 

all  things.    Aristotle  himself  also,  says  in  the  third  book,  that  there  is  a  twofold  motion,  one  from  I 

form  to  privation,  the  other  from  privation  to  form.     Hence,  time  not  only  causes  an  egression 

fi*om  form,  but  also  fi*om  privation.    But  it  is  on  this  account  rather  the  cause  of  corruption,  be*  j 

cause  generated  natures  always  appear  to  be  generated  in  time,  but  not  by  time,  because  the 

efficient  cause,  as  for  instance  the  builder  of  a  house,  is  different  from  time.     Corruptible  natures,  . 

however,  not  only  appear  to  be  corrupted  in  time,  but  also  by  time  $  since  nothing  else  is  seen  to  .  r 

be  the  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the  house«    In  like  manner,  a  preceptor  is  the  cause  <^eaniing, 
•but  time  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  oblivion. 

*  See  the  addittonal  Dotes  coocerning  place,  at  the  end  of  the  Physics.  t 

2  eternal,  I 
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eternal,  are  not  in  time :  for  they  are  not  comprehended  by  time,  nor 
is  their  being  measured  by  time.     As  a  token  of  the  truth  of  this,  they 
do  not  suffer  any  thing  by,  as  not  being  in  times.    But  since  time  is 
the  measure  of  motion,  it  is  also  the  measure  of  rest  according  to  acci* 
dent:  for  all  rest  is  in  time:    for  it  does  not  follow,  that  as  that  which 
is  in  motion,  must  necessarily  be  moved,  so  also  that  which  is  in  time ;. 
since  time  is  not  motion,  but  the  number  of  motion.     But  in  the  num- 
ber of  motion,  there  may  also  be  that  which  is  at  rest :  for  not  every 
thing  immoveable  is  at  rest ;  but  that  is  at  rest  which  is  deprived  of 
motion,  when  it  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  moved,  as  we  have  before 
observed.    But  to  be  in  number,  is  nothing  else  than  to  be  some  num- 
ber of  a  thing,  and  to  have  its  being  measured  by  the  number  in 

^  Aristotle  now,  as  a  certain  corollary  from  what  has  been  above  said  concerning  time,  collects 
that  eternal  beings,  so  far  as  they  are  eternal  beings,  are  not  in  time :  for  they  are  neither  com- 
prehended by  time,  so  as  that  a  longer  time  of  their  being  may  be  assumed,  nor  do  they  suffer 
any  thing  from  time^    What  then  shall  we  say  of  perpetual  motion  ?  for  a  circular  motion  will  be 
demonstrated  by  Aristotle  to  be  perpetual.    Is  this,  therefore,  in  time  or  not?  for  if  it  is  not  in 
time,  time  is  not  the  number  of  every  motion*    But  if  it  b  in  time,  how  is  that  in  time  which 
time  does  not  transcend  ?  To  this  we  reply,  that  because  there  is  always  another  and  another  mo- 
tion, and  never  the  same  according  to  number,  on  this  account,  it  is  possible  to  assume  a  time 
greater  than  that  which  is  assumed*    With  respect,  however,  to  things  which  are  said  to  be  per- 
petual according  to  essence,  such  as  always  wholly  subsist  at  once,  as  intelligibles,  and  true  beings^ 
these  possess  also  an  energy  always  subsisting  wholly  at  once  ;  and  are  above  time,  being  entirely 
measured  by  eternity.    But  with  respect  to  a  celestial  essence,  it  is  indeed  essentially  immutable  *  ; 
and  if  it  did  not  sustain  any  change  of  quality,  since  in  this  case  it  would  not  have  any  motion,  nor 
extension  in  its  being,  it  would  also  be  evidently  above  time ;  for  time  is  the  measure  of  things 
becoming  to  bey  and  not  of  being.    If,  however,  the  celestial  orbs  impart  to  each  other  a  certain 
perfection,  according  to  their  different  configurations,  as  is  evidently  the  case  in  the  moon,  these 
also  will  be  measured  by  time :  for  that  which  participates  of  generation,  must  necessarily  possess 
something  generable  and  corruptible  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  possess  this  essentially. 
But,  by  Aristotle,  and  his  followers,  who  always  philosophise  from  clear  evidence,  the  essence  of 
the  celestial  orbs  is  considered  as  unbegotten  and  above  time,  but  their  motions  are  asserted  to  be 
temporal.     Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  better  to  say,  that  with  respect  to  the  extremes,  that  is, 
things  entirely  immoveable,  and  things  perfectly  mutable,  eternity  is  the  measure  of  the  former, 
and  time  of  the  lattery  but  that  of  middle  natures,  such  as  soul,  and.  perpetual  bodies,  there  are 

certain  other  middle  measures,  which  are  without  a  name. 

*  Sec  the  treatise  On  the  Heavent,  in  vrhlch  this  is  demonstrated* 

which 
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which  it  is.  So  that  if  a  thing  is  in  time,  its  essence  is  measured  by 
time.  But  time  measures  both  that  which  is  in  motion,  and  that 
which  is  at  rest,  so  far  as  the  former  is  in  motion,  and  the  ktter  at 
rest ;  for  it  measures  the  quantity  of  their  motion  and  rest.  So  that 
what  is  in  motion,  will  not  simply  be  measured  by  time,  so  far  as  it  is 
a  certain  quantity,  but  so  far  as  its  motion  is  so  much^     Hence,  such 

things 

'  Aristotle  having  thus  far  said  time  is  the  measure  of  motion,  very  properly  adds,  that  it  is 
also  the  measure  of  rest :  for  if  rest  is  a  privation  of  motion,  but  the  same  things  are  the  criterions 
and  measures  of  habits  and  privations,  as  the  sight  of  light  aiHd  darkness,  the  hearing  of  sound  and' 
silence,  and  a  rule  of  the  straight  and  crooked,— -if  this  be  the  case,  that  which  mcasm'es  motion,: 
w31  also  measure  rest,  which  b  the  privation  of  it ;  but  thi»  according  to  accident ;  £ot  tim« 
measures  motion  essentially ;  since  its  essence  consbts  in  this ;  but  it  measures  rest  acconxliag  t«' 
accident,  and  accordingto  the  rdation  of  rest  to  motion*  But  since  all  rest  is  betwjeen  two  mofei<mt 
which  time  measures  essentially,  and  the  one  now  i»  indeed  prior,  being  the  boundary  of  ritt 
former  mo^n,  but  the  latter  posterior,  being  the  beginnmg  of  the  second  motion,  the  interval 
between  these  will  be  time,  and  wiB  be  accidentally  the  measure  of  tfa«  intermediate  rest ;  because 
there  happens  to  be  rest  between  the  two  motions.  Since,  however,  time  is  e»entialiaicd  in  being, 
the  number  and  measure  of  motion,  how  does  it  measure  rest  which  is  the  privation  of  motion  ? 
For  rest  will  be  motion,  if  that  which  »  measured  by  time  is  motion.  Aristotle,  therafare,  mAfring 
this  objection  says,  it  is  not  necessary  that  ^riiat  is  in  time  should  be  naoved :  for  time  is  not  BMion, 
but  the  number  of  motion,  and  a  certain  accident*  But  it  does  not  foUew  that  if  a  thing  is  in  an 
-accident,  it  will  also  be  in  the  stA^ect  of  the  accident :  for  if  a  thing  is  in  day,  it  will  net  also  be 
In  the  motion  of  the  sun ;  since  day  is  so  much  time  whidi  is  the  number  of  so  much  motioo  of 
the  sun*  Hence,  it  is  not  necessary  that  rest  should  be  moved,  though  it  is  not  hindered  from 
eacisting  in  time  which  is  the  number  of  motion  :  for  we  say,  that  he  who  is  diseased  has  ferted 
in  so  BMKh  time.  A  rule  also  whkh  is  a  criterion  essentially  of  straight  lines^  is  likewise  a  cri- 
terion ef  soch  as  are  crooked* 

But  Aristotle  having  said  diat  a  thing  which  it  at  rest  is  in  tkne,  informs  us  also  what  that  Is 
which  is  at  rest,  and  thstt  it  is  not  every  thing  immoveable  i  for  if  this  were  the  case,  time  would. 
jMt  be  the  measure  of  all  rest,  since  k  is  not  the  measure  of  eternal  immobility,  because  it  does 
not  eemprehend  the  being  of  it*  But  things  at  rest  are,  as  has  been  before  observed,  such  as 
being  naturally  adapted  to  be  miyved,  are  deprived  ol  motion  j  and  that  which  is  naturally 
adapted  to  be  moved,  has  not  a  perpetual  immobility*  In  the  next  place  he  shows  what  it  is  to 
be  in  time ;  that  as  to  be  in  nnmber  is  to  be  some  number  of  a  thingi  and  id  have  its  being  mea- 
sured by  the  number  in  which  it  is,  so  for  a  thing^tb  be  in  time,  is  to  have  its  being  measured  by 
time*  To  which  abo  he  adds,  that  time  measureB  that  which  is  at  rest,  so  for  as  it  is  at  rest^ 
jest  as  it  measwes  that  which  is  moved,  so  for  as  it  is  moved*  It  does  not,  however,  measure 
ihe  subject,  but  the  motion  and  rest  of  the  subject.    But  it  must  here  be  observed,  that  as  the 

z  2  being 
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tilings  as  are  neither  in  motion^  nor  at  rest,  are  not  in  time ;  since  to 
be  in  time,  is  to  be  measured  by  time ;  and  time  is  the  measure  of  mo- 
tion and  rest*.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  neither  is  every  thing 
which  is  not,  in  time ;  as  for  instance,  such  things  as  cannot  subsist 
otherwise,  as  that  the  diameter  of  a  square  should  be  commensurate  with 
its  side  ;  for  in  short,  if  time  is  essentially  the  measure  of  motion,  but 
of  other  things  according  to  accident,  it  is  evident  that  the  essence  of 
all  such  things  as  time  measures,  consists  ia  being  at  rest,  or  in  motion, 

being  of  every  thing  in  generation  is  the  flux  of  its  existence,  so  likewise  the  beii^  of  rest  is  in  a. 
flux  and  extension.     Hence,  though  Aristotle,  at  first,  says  that  rest  is  measured  by  time  accord- 
ing to  accident,  yet  he  afterwards  adds,  that  time  measures  that  which  is  moved^  and  that  which. 
18  at  rest,  so  hr  as  the  former  is  moved,  and  the  latter  is  at  rest ;  for  a  certain  quantity,  that  is, 
the  extension  of  each,  measures  the  motion  and  rest  of  these,  according  to  their  being,  that  is, 
their  generation  and  flux.    Perhaps  too,  he  sap  that  rest  is  measured  by  time  according  to  acd* 
dent,  because  it  b  not  measured  by  it  as  rest  simply,  but  according  to  its,  generated  being,  just  as 
motion  and  other  forms  become  temporal  through  this,  or,  in  other  words,  through  subsisting  in 
becoming  to  be  ;  except  that  since  in  motion^  motion  and  the  being  of  motion  are  the  same,  time, 
appears  to  subsist  essentially  with  motion.    But  that  Aristotle  calls  rest  a  privation  of  motion,  not 
z^  the  crooked  is  of  the  straight,  nox  in  short,  as  things  contrary,  to,  are  of  things  according  to  na- 
ture, but  as  the  absence,  and  this  according  to  nature,  of  natural  adaptation,  is  evident,  from  his, 
defining  nature  to  be  not  only  the  principle  and  cause  of  motion,  but  also  essentially  of  rest ;  for 
nature  is  the  cause  of  rest.     On  this  account  too,  perhaps  he  does  not  call  it  permanency;  for 
things  which  always  remain  immoveable,  as  the  poles  and  the  axis  of  the  universe,  are  said  to.be 
permangntf  but  not  to  be  at  rest ;  because  to  be  at  rest  belongs  to  things  which  are  sometimes 
moved. 

*  Since  some  things  are  immoveable,  others  are  always  in  motion,,  and  others  are  sometimes, in, 
motion  and  sometimes  at  rest,  it  is  evident  that  things  entirely  immoveable  are  not  in  time.    But 
things  which  always,  and  those  which  sometimes  are  in  motion  and  at  res^  ane  in  time ;  and  such 
as  are  neither  perpetually  nor  sometimes  in  motion,  these  are  not  in  time*    But  how  is  time  the- 
measure  of  motion  and  rest  ?  For  those  who  say  that  it  b  essentially  the  measure  of  motion,  but  of 
Test  as  the  privation  of  motion,  very  properly  say  that  it  b  alone  the  measure  of  these.    But  those 
who  assert  time  to  be  the  measure  of  motion  alone,  but  of  rest  according  to  its  being,  and  so  fat 
as  it  b  beheld  in  a  flux,  evidently  say  that  time  b  not  only  the  measure  of  rest,  but  likewise  of 
every  thing  else  which  has  a  subsistence  in  becoming  to  be  j  just  as  Aristotle  himself  says,  that 
time  b  a  measure  according  to  the  being  ef  things :  for  time  is  properly  the  measure  of  motion  ac^ 
cording  to  the  flux  of  being f  which  b  the  peculiarity  of  generation,  or  becoming  tobe^     Perhaps, 
however,  since  all  things  in  generaticm,  are  either  in  motion,,  or  at  rest,  it  b  true  to  assert  that 
these  only  are  in  time. 

Whatever^ 
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Whatever,  therefore,  is  corrupted  and  genera ted»  and,  in  short,  at  one  time 
is,  and  another  time  is  not,  is  necessarily  in  time  ;  for^  there  is  a  certain 
greater  time  which  exceeds  their  essence,  and  the  time  that  measures, 
their  essence.  But  of  things  which  arc  not,  such  as  time  comprehends,, 
partly  have  been,  as  Homer  once  was  ;  and  partly  will  be,  as  is  the 
case  with  any  thing  future.  These  time  comprehends  on  both  sides ; 
and,  if  on  both  sides,  they  were  and  will  be.  But  such  things  as  time 
does  not  at  all  comprehend,  these  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  will  be;^ — 
and  of  this  kind  are  those  non-beings,  the  opposites  of  which  always^ 
are.  Thus,  tha^  the  diameter  of  a  square  is  incommensurable  with  its 
side,  always  is,  and  this  will  not  be  in  time ;  neither,  therefore,  will  it 
be  in  time,  for  it  to  be  commensurable.  Hence,  it  always  is  not;  be- 
cause it  is  contrary  to  that  which  always  is.  But  those  things  the 
contrary  to  which  is  not  always,  these  may  both  be  and  not  be,  and  of 
these  there  is  generation  and  corruption  3.'* 

chap; 

'  Aristotle  still  continues  to  unfold  wHat  things  are  in  time,  and  what* are  not;  and  he  now 

shows  that  neither  perfect  non-beings  are  in  time,  nor  things  which  haiw  a  perpetual  subsistence, 

'nor,  in  short,  things  which  time  does  not  exceed  as  to  duration,  but  those  alone  of  which  there  is 

generation  and  corruption ;  and*  through  this,  he  makes  his  conception  about  time  more  dear. 

But  he  sayi  that  neither  are  all  non-beings  in  time,  but  only  some :  for  of  non-beings  some  are 

past,  as  for  instance.  Homer  the  poet,  but  others  remain,  as  an  eclipse,  and  others  are  both  past 

and  remain,  as  war  and  an  eclipse ;  and  these  are  shown  to  be  entirely  in  time.    But  there  are 

certain  non-beings  which  are  incapable  of  being ;  as  for  instance,  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  the 

diameter  of  a  square  should  be  commensurable  with  its  side.     These,  therefore,  are  not  in  time ; 

and  he  adds  the  cause :  for  since  time  alone  measures  motion  and  resi,  it  is  evident  that  those 

things  of  which  it  measures  the  being,  must  have  their  existence  in  the  being  moved  or  at  rest* 

But  these  are  genarable  and  corruptible  natures,  and,  in  short,  such  as  exist  at  one  time,  and  not 

at  another  ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  are  comprehended  by  time :  for  there  is  a  certain  time 

which  surpasses  the  time  that  measures  their  essence.     Of  non- beings,  therefore,  such  as  are  of 

that  kind,  as  that  they  have  been,  or  will  be  once,  or  both  have  been  and  will  be,  the  time  of  the 

non-being  of.  these,  time  surpasses  :   for  that  in  which  they  were  or  will  be  is  time :  and  hence 

non-beings  of  this  kind  will  be  in  time. 

In  short,  the  non  being  of  those  things  is  not  in  time,  of  which  the  existence  is  impossible  ; 
and  what  these  are  Aristotle  first  teaches  by  an  example,  as  for  the  diameter  of  a  square  to  be 
commensurate  with  its  side,  and  afterwards  delivers  to  us  through  an  universal  rule :  for  it  is  im- 
possible for  those  things  to  be,  of  which  the-  q>posite6  are  perpetual.    Since^  therefore,  the  dia^ 

meter 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  next,  and  which  is  also  the  last  of  the  most  important  dogmas 
contained  in  the  Physical  Auscultation  of  Aristotle,  is,  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  perpetuity  of  natural  motion.  This  the  Stagirite  discusses 
most  elaborately  and  profoundly  in  the  Eighth  Book  of  that  work, 
demonstrating  that  the  first  natural  motion  is  perpetual,  and  splendidly 
announcing  the  perpetuity  of  the  world,  through  perpetuity  of  motion. 
In  this  book  likewise,  he  suspends  the  whole  of  the  physical  theory 
from  the  first  philosophy,  or  metaphysics,  and  demonstrates  that  every 
natural  essence  is  suspended  from  a  supernatural  cause.  For  he 
proves,  that  every  natural  body  is  moved :  that  every  thing  which  is 
moved  is  moved  by  something ;  afid  that  the  primary  mover,  and  which 
is  properly  so  called,  is  an  immoveable  essence,  possessing  an  invariable 
sam€nes8  of  subsistence. 

The  following  is  that  part  of  the  Eighth  Book  of  his  Physics  which 
contains  a  demonstration  of  the  perpetuity  of  time,  to  which  I  have 
subjoined  the  commentary  of  Simplicius. 

'*•  Whethef  however  was  motion  once  generated,  not  having  a  sub- 
sistence before,  and  will  it  again  perish,  so  that  nothing  will  be  moved  ? 
or  was  it  neither  generated  nor  will  be  corrupted,  but  always  was  and 
always  will  be,  and  is  this  present  with  things  as  something  immortal 
jSitxd  unceasing,  being  as  it  were  a  certain  life  to  all  things  which  have 

meter  oFasqnare  is  ^perpetually  and  necessarily  incommenstirable  to  the  side,  it  it  impotaible  for 
it  to  be  commensurable.  Again,  what  those  things  are  which  are  aUe  both  to  be  and  ik3C  to  be, 
Aristotle  delivers  to  us  a  rule,  when  he  says,  <^  they  are  those  things  the  contrary  to  which  is  not 
^ways,^  and  therefore  sometimes  is ;  for  if  their  contraries  always  were,  these  would  never  at 
.any  time  be.  And  if  the  contraries  to  these  never  were,  Aese  would  be  always.  But  if  the  con- 
traries to  these,  at  one  time  are  and  at  another  time  are  not,  these  also  at  one  time  existing,  and 
at  another  not,  will  be  generable  and  corruptible  natures :  for  when  their  contraries  sut,  these  are 
not;,  and  when  they  are  not  these  are. 

a  natural 
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a  natural^  subsistence?  That  motion  therefore  is,  all  those  assert  wha 
say  any  thing  concerning  nature,  because  they  fabricate  the  world; 
and  all  these  speculate  concerning  generation  and  corruption,  which 
could  not  subsist  unless  motion  had  a  being ^.  Those  too,  who  assert 
that  there  are  infinite  worlds,  and  that  some  of  these  worlds  are  gene- 
rated,  and  others  corrupted,  these  say  that  motion  always  is  ;  for  it  is 

^  It  is  eTident  fiat  Aristotle  does  not  here  investigate  concerning  any  one  of  sublnnarymotfens, 
for  eacH  of  these  has  a  beginning  and  end.  Nor  does  he  now  enquire  whether  there  is  one  con* 
timied  perpetual  xnotioo,  which  afterwards  he  discovers.  But  he  universally  investigates  whether 
there  was  a  time,  when  there  was  not  any  motion  whatever,  and  when,  in  short,  nothing  was 
moved  ?  or  whether  there  will  be  a  time  when  nothing  will  be  moved  ?  or  whether  these  things 
are  not  indeed  impossible,  but  motion  always  was,  and  always  will  be,  so  as  to  be  present  to 
beings  as  something  immortal  and  unceasing  ?  For  motion  does  not  rank  among  the  number  of 
thiogs  which  subsist  by  themselves,  but  among  those  which  belong  to  other  things,  that  is  to 
essences.  Hence,  he  says,  **  motion  is  present  with  things.^'  But  the  words,  **  being  as.it  were  ai 
certain  life  to  all  things  which  have  a  natural  subsistence,^  are  delivered  with  Aristotle's  usual^ 
accuracy,  in  conformity  to  Pbto.  For  we  say  that  those  things  live,  which  are  inwardly  moved 
from  themselves.  If^  therefore,  all  natural  things  have  in  themselves  a  principle  of  motion,  that 
is,  natvre,.  these  also  may  be  properly  said  to  live,  according  to  their  inward  aptitude  to  motion. 
For  nature  b  the  last  of  animals.  Hence,  it  has  its  being  in  a  subject  natiu*al  body ;  and  is  rather, 
as  it  were,  something  living,  than  properly  life ;  and  the  motion  according  to  it,  is  an  aptitude  to^ 
motion,  as  we  shs^l  learn  in  this  book. 

But  that  Aristotle  says  agreeably  to  Plato,  that  inward  natural  motion  is,  as  it  were,  a  certain 
life,  is  evident  from  the  following  passage  firom  the  Tenth  Book  of  Plato's  Laws — *<  If  we  should 
see  this  (inward  motion)  subsisting  in  that  which  is  earthly  or  aquatic,  or  fiery,  either  separate,  or 
co-mingled,  what  duiuld  we  denominate  the  passion  in  a  thing  of  this  kind  ?  Do  you  ask  me  if 
we  should  say  that  a  thing  lives,  when  itself  moves  itself?"  These  things,  however,  are  said  con« 
cemii^  the  selfwnotion  property  so  called,  vfz.  the  psychical,  or  belonging  to  soul.  Hence  Aris- 
totle very  properly  says,  that  natural  motion  is  as  it  were  a  certain  life,  and  does  not  call  it  simply 
life,  because  soul  is  to  native,  as  life,  properly  so  called,  is  to  natural  motion. 

^  Aristotle  says,  diat  natural  philosophers  fabricate  the^ world,  not  as  if  asserting  that  the  world 
was  generated  in  time,  but  as  unfbtding  the  coaiposition  of  it  through  motion.  For  thus  Denoo- 
crilus,  Empedocles,  and  Anaxdgoras,  fabricate  the  world  ;  the  two-former  asserting  that  atomic, 
bodies  and  the  four  elements  compose  the  world  by  their  mixture  and  separation ;  but  Anaxagoras 
contending  that  the  homoiomerog,  or  tilings  of  similar  farls^  were  separated  from  the  mixture. 
The  mingling  also,  the  separation,  and  the  secretion,  are  certain  motions.  And  all  of  them  indeed  ■ 
speak  concerning  generation  and  corrtiption,  which  are  not  jroduced  without  motion  ^  for  local 
motions,  alliations,  augmentations,  and  diminmioiis,  precede  generations  and  corruptions.. 

necessarj. 
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necessary  that  the  generations  and  corruptions  of  them  should  be 
accompanied  with  motion.  But  such  as  assert  that  there  is  one  worlds 
or  that  it  is  not  always,  these  admit  concerning  motion  what  is  con- 
formable to  that  opinion^.  If  therefore  it  be  possible,  that  once  no- 
thing 

^  Those  who  asserted  that  there  are  worlds  infinite  in  multitude^  as  Anaximander,  Leucippus, 
and  Democritus,  and  afterwards  Epicurus^  said  that  they  are  generated  and  corrupted  infinitely, 
some  of  them  always  rising  into  being,  and  others  always  perishing.    They  also  said  that  motion 
is  perpetual ;  since  without  motion,  there  is  neither  generation  nor  corruption.    But  of  those  who 
said  there  is  only  one  world,  some  asserting  that  it  is  unbegotten  in  time  and  incorruptible,  admit- 
ted that  motion  also  is  perpetual,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle.     And  those  made  the  one  world  to  be 
generable  and  corruptible,  who  assert  indeed  that  the  world  always  is,  yet  not  always  the  same 
world,  but  that  at  a  difierent  time  a  different  world  is  generated,  according  to  certain  temporal  pe* 
riods,  as  Anaximenes,  Heraditus,  and  Diogenes,  and  afterwards  the  Stoics.    And  it  is  evident  that 
these  also  had  the  same  opinion  concerning  motion^  for  when  the  world  was,  then  also  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  motion.    With  respect  to  'Empedocles  indeed,  if  anyone  understands  his 
words  literally,  when  he  sometimes  calls  the  universe  a  sphere,  and  sometimes  the  world,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  by  surveying  motion  in  the  generation  of  the  ¥roi'ld,  he  supposes  it  to  be  always  rising  into 
being,  and  perishing :  for  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  sphere  and  the  world  always  are,  and  that  no- 
tion is  always  in  the  world,     fiut  Anaxagoras,  Archelaus,  and  Metrodorus  Chius,  appear  to  say, 
thai  the  world  was  |;enerated  ^-om  a  temporal  beginning:  and  they  also  say  that  motion  had  a 
beginning.    For  things  l>eing  at  rest  prior  to  the  existence  of  time,  they  say  that  motion  was  gene- 
rated by  intellect,  by  which  ^dso  the  world  was  produced.    These,  however,  appear,  for  the  sake 
of  doctrinal  order,  to  have  supposed  a  beginning  of  the  fabrication  of  the  worid*    And  Anaxagoras 
clearly  says,  that  intellect  gave  subsistence  to  the  mundane  separation  from  intelligible  union,  in 
which,  as  he  s^ys,  all  things  subsisted  together. 

Alexander,  however^  says,  that  Plato  asserts  the  world  to  have  been  produced  in  time,  except 
that  prior  to  the. generation  of  the  world,  he  says,  there  was  a  confused  and  disordered  motion  in 
things.  That  Plato,  however,  does  not  say  that  the  world  was  generated  from  a  temporal  begin- 
ning, -in  such  a  manner  as  if  time  had  a  prior  subsistence,  is  evident  from  his  deariy  saying,  that 
time  was  generated  together  with  the  universe ;  so  that  neither  must  a  confused  and  disordered 
motion l>e  conceived  to  have  subsisted  according  to  Plato  prior  to  the  universe  in  time;  but  in 
order  that  he  might  indicate  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  a  generated  nature,  subsisting  accord- 
ing to  its  fidling  off  from  real  being,  and  the  order  from  the  demiurgus,  which  alwap  adorns  it, 
he  exhibits  each  of  these  in  bis  <iiscourse  apart  from  one  another. 

Such  then  being  the  division  of  the  opinions  about  the  world,  those  who  say  that  there  are 
infinite  worlds,  so  that  while  some  are  always  rising  into  being,  others  are  always  perishing,  assert 
that  motion  is  perpetual ;  but  those  who  say,  that  there  is  always  one  world,  and  that  the  same,  or 
•one  world  indeed,  but  not  always  the  same,  these  also  speak  concerning  motion,  in  a  manner 
ad^ed  to  their  opinion  about  the  world.     For  those  who  say  that  there  is  always  one  and  the 

same 
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nothing  was  moved,  it  isf  necessary  that  this  must  have  happened  in  a 
twofold  respect ;  for  it  must  either  be  as  Anaxagoras  says,  viz,  that 
all  things  subsisting  together,  and  being  at  rest  in  an  infinite  time, 
intellect  produced,  and  separated,  motion :  or,  as  Empedocles  says, 
tliat  things  were  alternately  moved  and  at  rest ;  being  moved  indeed, 
when  friendship  made  one  from  many  things,  or  strife  many  from  one ; 
and  at  rest  in  the  intervening  times.     For  he  says  as  follows : 

As  far  as  one  from  mai^  was  produced. 
Or  many  to  the  one  their  being  ow'd. 
So  far  these  natures  generated  were. 
Nor  firm  eternity  in  them  abides. 
But  so  Eur  as  for  ever  they  are  changed. 
Nor  cease  at  once  t'  exist,  for  ever  they 
Immoveable,  alternately  remain* 

For  by  the  words,  "  so  far  as  they  are  changed/'  we  must  conceive  that 
lie  means  hither  and  thither  ^     With  respect  to  these  things  therefore, 

we 

same  world,  likewise  say  that  motion  is  perpetual*  In  like  manner  those  who  say  that  at  differ- 
ent times  there  is  a  different  world,  when  the  corruption  «of  one  is  followed  by  the  generation  of 
another,  these  also  say,  that  motion  is  perpetual.^- for  the  world  always  existing,  it  is  necessary 
that  motion  should  always  exist* 

^  If  it  be  possible  that  there  was  a  time  when  nothing  was  moved,  it  must  necessarily  either 
be  so  as  that  motion  was  not  before,  as  Anaxagoras  seems  to  say,  rendering  more  clear  the  per* 
petualty  consubsistent  procession  of  secondary  from  primary  natures,  by  an  apparently  temporal 
evolution.    And  there  is  the  same  mode  of  hypothesis^  though  some  one  shofdd  suppose  motion 
not  to  exist  hereafter ;  on  which  account^  this  is  not  mentioned  by  Aristotle.    But  Anaxagoras 
appears  to  say,  that  all  things  subsisting  together,  and  being  at  rest  in  an  infinite  past  time,  in* 
tdlect  the  fabricator  of  the  world  being  willing  to  separate  -the  forms  of  things,  which  he  caHs 
homoiomercBy  inserted  in  them  motion ;  since  corporeal  separation  could  not  be  effected  without 
motion.    But  the  second  mode  is  that  of  Empedodes,  alternately  making  motion  and  rest ;  for 
according  to  him  the  intelligible  and  sensible  worlds  are  composed  from  the  same  four  elements^ 
viz.  the  fc»tner  paradigmatically,  and  the  latter  iconically,  or  after  the  manner  of  an  image.    The 
producing  cause  also  of  the  intelUgible  world,  is  according  to  Hmfriendihip^  which  through  union 
forms  it  into  a  sphere,  and  which  also  he  denominates  God ;  but  the  producing  cause  of  the 
sensible  world  through  separation  is  sirifie.    In  this  world,  howev^,  both  union  and  separation 
may  be  seen,  both  of  them  indeed  always^  but  one  of  these  having  dominion  over  the  other,  in 
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we  must  consider  how  they  subsist:  for  to  perceive  the  truth  respecting 
them,  not  only  contributes  to  the  contemplation  concerning  nature, 
but  also  to  the  method  which  pertaius  to  the  first  principled  But  we 
shajl  first  begin  from  things  which  have  been  before  defined  by  us  in  the 
Physics.  We  say,  therefore,  that  motion  is  the  perfect  energy  of  that 
which  is  moveable,  so  far  a^  it  is  moveable.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that 
things  should  be  present  which  are  capable  of  being  moved  according 
to  each  motion.  And  without  the  definition  of  motion  every  one  must 
acknowledge  it  to  be  necessary,  that  what  is^  able  to  be  moved,  should 

different  parts,  or  at  different  times.    For  Empedocles  sajs,  that  here  also  friendship  and  strife 
alternately  have  dominion,  in  men-  apd^.fishes,^  in, beasts  and  birds. 

But  Aristotle,  citing  those  verses  of  Eqipedocles  in  which  he  conceives  him  to  have  delivered 
motion  and  immobility,  surveys  moticm,  according,  to  generation ;  En^pedodes  clearly  asserting, 
that  the  one  is  produced  from  the  many,  and  the  many  Arom  the  one,  and  that  so  far  as  this  is 
the  case,  they  are  generated,  and  do  not  possess  stable  eternity ;  for  that  motion  subsists  with 
generation,  has  been  before  observed.  But  Empedocles  ai^>ear8  to  have  surveyed  immobSity  ac« 
cording  to  the  peipetual  sameness  of  the  mutation  of  the  one  and  the  many  into  each  other  i  for 
this  is  the  me^^ning  of  the  following  lines : 

But  so  far  as  fiur  ever  they  are  chaog^df 
Vc»  ceaseat  once  *t*€xist^. for  ever  they ' 
Immoveable^  altematelyiremaiiit 

J^  80  fiur  as  they  perpetually  change  into  each  other,  their*  mutation  and  motion  are  perpetual ; 
bitf  so  faf  as  changing  hither  and  thither  sensibles  are  generated,  as,  for  instance,  one  from  the 
many,  or  many  frook  the  one,  and  after  the,  mutation  they  stop,  sometimes  so  as  to  be  one,  and 
at.olJier  times  so  as  to  be  many :  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  always  periodically  returning  after  the 
mutation  to  the  form  of  the  one  or  the  n^any,  according  to  this  period  they  are  immoveable,  until 
they  agaixi;  begin  to  changet 

*'  Aristotle  here  shows  how  the  investigation  of  the  perpetuity  of  motion  is  necessary*  And  in 
the  first  jihich  it  contributes  to  the  physical  thec^*  For  if  natural  mottoxv  is  perpetualf  whether 
according- to  the  contkioed,  or  according  to  never^fiuling  mutation,  it  is  evident,  that  natural 
things  also  are  perpetual ;  some  of ^  them,  indeed,  through  remaining  the  same  in  number,  but 
others  through  the  corrupticm  of' one  being  theigen^ation>of  another.  In  the  next  place  it 
contributes  to  the  asceitt  to  tbe-first  principle,  the. contemplation  of  which,  no  longer  pertains  to 
physics,  but  to  the  first  philo6(^>fay«  But  it  contributes  ;to  this  ascent,  because  it  will  be  shown 
that  perpetual  motion  subsists  from  an  immoveable  cause,,  who  b  entirely  exempt  fgom  z.xMunl 
essence.  ^ 

he 
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be  moved  according  to  each  motion ;  as  for  instance,  that  what  is 
capable  of  being  changed  in  quality,  should  be  changed  in  quality,  and 
that  what  can  be  locally  changed,  should  be  borne  along.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  that  what  is  capable  of  being  burnt,  should  be  prior  to  that 
which  is  burnt ;  and  that  which  has  the  power  of  burning,  to  that  which 
burns  9.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  either  that  these  should  have  beeii 
once  generated,  there  being  a  time  when  they  were  not,  or  that  they 
should  be  perpetual.  If,  however,  each  of  those  things  which  can  mov6 
and  be  moved,  is  generated,  it  is  necessary  that  another  mutation  attd 
motion  should  be  generated  prior  to  the  mutation  which  is  assumed '; 
according  to  which  that  is  generated,  which  is  able  to  be  moved,  or  to 
move.  But  if  they  always  had  a  prior  subsistence,  motion  Hot  existing ; 
an  absurdity  will  immediately  appear  to  the  intelligent.  And  to  those 
who  proceed  still  further,  this  will  be  found  to  happen  by  a  yet  greater 
necessity.  .  For  if,  since  some  things  are  moveable,  and  others  motive, 
there  is  at  any  time  something  which  first  moves,  and  something  which 
is  first  moved  ;  and  if  at  another  time  there  is  nothing  which  moves,  but 
it  is  at  rest,  it  is  necessary  that  this  should  have  been  previously 
changed  :  for  there  was  some  cause  of  its  rest,  since  rest  is  a  privation 
of  motion.  So  that  there  will  be  a  mutation  prior  to  the  first  mutation ; 
for  some  things  move  according  to  Oiie  btiotion,  but  others  according  td 
contrary  motions.    'Hius  fire  heats  indeed,  but  does  not  refrigerate ; 

^  Arhtode^  beginning  to  demohstrate  the  pefpetttity  ot  motion  through  many  arguments,  pro- 
duces the  first  from  the  definition  of  motion,  ^hich  he  S^ys  he  had  before  giiren  in  his  t'hysics, 
catling  the  first  five  books  of  this  work  Vhrfskt,  which  £i6  he  firequently  denominates,  Concern- 
ing Principles.  In  the  Third  fiook,  therefore,  he  gives  th6  definition  of  motion,  whick  he  no# 
mentions ;  that  it  is  the  energy  of  that  which  ii  moveable,  so  far  as  it  is  movable ;  viz.  that 
which  b  moved  remaining  in  Capacity,  ^s  long  as  it  is  moved ;  for  when  it  perfectly  abandons 
a  subsistence  in  capacity,  and  becomes  in  energy  according  to  that  with  respect  to  which  it  is  ssdd 
to  be  in  capacity,  it  is  no  longer  moved,  but  stands  still  in  energy.  But  it  is  always  moved,  so 
far  as  it  has  something  in  capacity,  which  proceeds  to  a  subsistence  in  energy.  From  this  con- 
ception of  motion,  Aristotle  demonstrates,  that  motion  is  perpetual,  not  only  that  which  is  pr6« 
perly  so  called,  bnt  also  the  mtit^tion  under  whi<^h  generatioil  and  corruption  subsist. 

It  must  here,  however,  be  observed,  that  it  is  true  only  of  changeable  motion,  that  what  is 
naturally  adapted  to  be  mov^d,  should  Aecessanly  subsist  t>rior  ^o  motion,  whether  it  is  passively 
or  actively  moved. 

3  A  2  but 
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but  science  appears  to  be  one  of  things  contrary.  Hence  there  also 
something  similar  appears :  for  the  cold  heats  being  turned  in  a  certain 
respect,  and  having  departed  ;  just  as  he  who  possesses  scientific  know- 
ledge, willingly  errs,  when  he  improperly  uses  science.  Such  things, 
however,  as  are  able  to  act  and  suffer,  or  to  move  and  to  be  moved, 
are  not  entirely  able  to  effect  this,  but  then  only,  when  they  subsist  in 
this  manner,  and  are  near  to  each  other.  Hence,  when  they  approach 
near,  the  one  moves,  and  the  other  is  moved  ;  and  when  they  are  so 
circumstanced,  that  the  one  is  njotive,  and  the  other  moveable.  If, 
therefore,  it  was  not  always  moved,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  not  so 
affected,  as  that  the  one  could  be  moved,  and  the  other  could  move ; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  one  of  them  should  be  changed.  For  it  is 
necessary  that  this  should  happen  in  things  which  have  a  relative  sub- 
sistence. Thus,  if  a  thing  not  having  been  double  is  now  double,  if  not 
both,  at  least  one  of  them  must  have  been  changed.  There  will  there- 
fore be  a  certain  mutation  prior  to  the  first  K    To  which  may  be  added, 

how 

'  Aristotle  having  shown,  that  though  the  mover  and  thing  moved  should  be  supposed  to  be 
generable,  and  though  they  should  be  supposed  to  be  perpetual,  if  to  move  and  to  be  moved  are 
assumed  from  a  beginning  of  time,  it  is  necessary  prior  to  the  supposed  beginning  of  motion> 
that  another  motion  should  be  assumed,  so  that  there  will  always  be  a  mutation  prior  to  that  which 
appears  to  be  the  £rst.  Hence  motion  is  demonstrated  to  be  perpetual,  from  not  being  able  to 
assume  a  first  motion.  Having  especially  shown  these  things  from  that  which  is  movedj  he  after- 
wards shows  the  same  thing  from  that  which  moves.  For  that  which  is  motiv^in  capacity 
of  any  thing,  if  it  is  also  about  to  move  in  energy,  must  necessarily  itself  first  change,  the  move* 
able  subject  subsisting  unchanged.  And  this  indeed  is  immediately  manifest.  But  he  also  de« 
monstrates  this  according  to  another  method.  For  previously  agjninning  in  capacity,  that  things 
which  move  rwith  contrary  motions,  according  to  nature,  the  things  moved  remaining  the  same, 
must  necessarily  move  with  contrary  motions,  themselves  being  changed,  afterwards,  he  assumes 
from  division,  that  of  things  motive,  some  move  with  one  simple  motion,  as  fire  heats,  and  snow 
refrigerates ;  but  others  move  with  contrary  motions ;  as  science  moves  the  soul  both  to  truth 
and  falsehood,  when  he  who  possesses  scientific  knowledge  willingly  errs.  Aristotle  also  observes 
that  things  which  appear  to  move  in  one  way  only,  produce  contrary  di^sitions ;  as  that  which 
is  cold  heats  according  to  accident,  by  departing.  Thus  also^  that  which  moves  according  to 
place,  rests  by  departing,  that  is,  iy  becoming  disposed  in  a  different  way.  So  that  all  motive 
natures  are  not  always  able  to  move,  nor  are  always  able  to  be  at  rest ;  but  they  are  then  able, 
when  if  it  should  so  happen  they  approach  near  to  moving,  and  depart  from  being  at  rest. 

,  Hence^ 
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how  will  there  be  prior  and  posterior  time  not  having  a  subsistence ;  or 
how  will  there  be  time  motion  not  existing?  But  if  time  is  the  number 
of  motion,  or  a  certain  motion  ;  if  time  always  is,  it  is  necessary  that 
motion  also  should  be  perpetual.  Concerning  time,  however,  all  philo* 
sophers,  except  one,  appear  to  accord,  for  they  say  that  it  is  unbegotten. 
On  this  account  Democritus  shows,  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  things  to 
have  been  generated;  because  time  is  unbegotten^.  But  Plato  alone 
generates  time;  for  he  says,  that  it  was  generated  together  with  the 
universe,  and  that  the  universe  is  generated  ^  If,  therefore,  it  is  im- 
possible 

Hence,  when  they  are  so  circumstanced,  that  the  one  does  not  move,  and  the  other  is  not  moved, 
but  afterwards  the  one  moves,  and  the  other  is  moved,  a  mutation  b  evidently  produced,  either 
about  both,  or  about  one  of  them ;  for  all  relatives  thus  pass  from  a  subsistence  in  capacity,  to  a 
subsistence  in  energy,  either  one  or  both  of  them  being  changed.  But  that  which  moves,  and  that 
which  is  moved,  are  relatives.  Hence,  again  concluding  the  argument,  he  very  properly  adds^ 
there  will  be,  therefore,  a  certain  mutation  prior  to  the  first.  And  again,  the  same  question^ 
must  be  asked  concerning  this  mutation  which  is  produced  by  that  which  moves,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  able  to  move  in  energy.  For  why  again  does  k  now  move  with  that  motion,  and 
not  before  ? 

*  All  the  philosophers,  says  Aristotle,  except  Plato,  conceived  time  to  be  perpetual  j  for  he  says^ 
that  it  was  generated  together  with  the  world.  We  shall  shortly,  however,  learn  how  this  is  as« 
serted  by  Plato.  But  Democritus  believed  time  to  be  perpetual,  because  wishing  to  show  that  not 
all  things  are  generated,  he  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  a  thing  evident,  that  time  b  not  be* 
gotten.  Anaxagoras,  also,  when  he  says,  *'  all  things  were  together,"  indicates  that  there  was  time 
prior  to  the  fiibrication  of  the  world ;  for  the  verb  fvere  b  temporal.  He  likewise  says,  that 
things  being  indistinct  in  an  infinite  past  time,  they  were  afterwards  separated  and  adorned  by  in- 
tellect. Empedocles,  also,  when  he  says,  that  there  b  perpetually  an  alternate  dominion  at  one 
time  of  friendship,  and  at  another  of  strife,  evidently  conceives  time  to  be  perpetual.  But  if  time, 
motion  also  is  perpetual. 

3  That  which  b  generated,  and  that  which  is  without  generation,  being  multifariously  predi- 
cated, Plato  using  ihem  in  one  way,  and  Aristotle  in  another,  they  appear  to  oppose,  though  iir 
reality  they  do  not  dissent  from  each  other ;  for  that  is  said  to  be  generated^  which  formerly  wa^ 
not|  and  afterwards  b,  and  which  has  its  subsistence  in  a  part  of  time ;  according  to  which  sig- 
nification Aristotle  uses  the  term  gmerated^  dividing  it  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  perpetual. 
But  there  is  another  signification  of  that  which  is  generated,  according  to  which  it  is  divided  in 
opposition  to  true  being;  for  having  its  being  in  becoming  to  be,  it  subsbts  from  another  cause, 
and  not  from  itself.  Hence,  through  both  these  ;  viz.  through  its  opposition  to  true  being»  the 
whole  of  which  subsbts  at  once,  and  to  that  which  b  self-subsistent,  it  is  said  to  be  generated, 

though 
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possible  for  time  to  be,  and  to  be  conceived  without  the  now,  but  the 
now  is  a  certain  middle,  possessing  at  the  same  time  the  beginning  and 

the 

though  it  should  be  perpetual,  and  according  to  this  signification,  Plato  calls  every  sensible  and 
corporeal  nature  generated.     For  every  thing  corporeal  being  divulsed,  is  neither  able  to  give  sub- 
sistence to  itself^  nor  to  be  at  once  a  collected  whcle^  neither  according  to  essence  nor  according  to 
the  being  of  essence.     And  it  is  evident,  that  he  immediately  opposes  that  which  is  generated  to 
being,  when  he  says  in  the  Timaeus,  we  must  enquire  what  that  is  which  is  always  being,  but  is 
without  generation ;  and  what  that  is  which  is  generated  indeed,  but  is  never  being."     According 
to  this  signification  of  that  which  is  generated,  and  not  according  to  that  used  by  Aristotle,  Plato 
says,  that  the  world  and  time  are  generated.     Hence,  enquiring  concerning  the  world,  whether 
it  always  was,  having  no  beginning  of  generation,  or  whether  it  was  generated,  originating  from 
a  certain  beginning,  he  replies,  ^  It  was  generated,  for  it  is  visible  and  tangible,  and  has  a  body ; 
but  all  such  things  are  sensible,  and  sensibles  being  apprehended  by  opinioa  in  conjunction  with 
sense,  appear  to  be  generated  and  generable.^'     Here  we  may  see,  that  Plato  assigning  the  cause 
oi  the  world  being  generated,  does  not  say,  that  not  having  an  existence  before,  it  afterwards  was ; 
l>ut  that  it  is  visible  and  tangible,  and  has  a  body.     He  was  also  of  <q)inioB,  that  time  was  gene« 
rated  ;  for  he  sap,  that  it  was  generated  together  with  the  universe.     Nor  does  he  assign  as  the 
cause  of  this,  time  not  existing  before,  but  afterwards  }  for  he  says,  that  it  is  perpetual,  though 
not  in  such  a  manner  as  etq-nity,  but  because  it  is  the  image  of  eternity,  and  subsists  according  to 
^notion.     Plato  therefore  in  the  Timaeus,  after  the  animation  of  a  corporeal  nature,  says,  *'  As 
soon  as  the  generating  father  understood  that  this  generated  image  of  the  perpetual  gods  moved 
and  lived,  he  was  delighted,  aQ4  in  consequence  of  this  delight,  considered  how  he  might  fabricate 
it  still  more  similar  to  its  paradigm.    H^ice^  as  that  is  an  eternal  animal,  he  endeavoured  to 
Tender  the  universe  such  to  th|^  utmost  of  his  ability.    The  nature  indeed  of  the  animal,  its  pa- 
radigm, is  eternal,  »id  this  it  is  impossible  to  adapt  perfectly  to  a  generated  efiSsct.     Hence  he 
<ietermined  by  a  dianoetic  energy,  to  produce  a  certain  moveable  image  of  eternity ;  and  thus 
while  he  was  adorning  and  distributing  the  universe,  he  at  the  same  time  formed  an  eternal  image, 
flowing  according  to  number  of  eternity  abiding  in  one,  and  which  receives  from  us  the  appella- 
tion of  time/' 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  demiurgus  being  willing  that  the  universe^  which  is  itself  an 
image,  should  be  as  much  as  possible  perpetual,  imparted  to  it  time,  the  image  of  eternity ;  in 
order,  as  he  says,  that  the  world  might  be  as  much  as  possible  similar  to  its  paradigm.  ^^  For 
its  paradigm,"  says  he,  "  is  through  all  eternity  being :  but  the  world,  through  the  whole  of 
time  was,  and  is,  and  will  be.''  If  therefore  the  world  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  through  the 
whole  t)f  time,  it  is  evidently  perpetual ;  not  indeed  in  the  same  manner  as  eternity ;  for  the 
•eternal  has  the  whole  of  its  essence,  power  and  energy  subsisting  at  once,  because  eternity  pos- 
sesses the  ever  in  profound  union  with  being.  But  time  and  that  which  is  temporal,  Ijaving  their 
being  in  becoming  to  be,  evolve  the  all- perfect  nature  of  eternity  and  the  eternal,  according  to 
motion  and  generation.     If,  therefore,  Plato  says,  that  the  universe  participates  of  perpetuity  as 

much 
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the  end,  the  beginning  indeed  of  the  future  time,  and  the  end  of  the 
past;  it  is  necessary  that  time  should  always  be.  For  the  extremity  of 
the  last  time  which  is  assumed  will  be  in  some  7iow ;  since  nothing  caa 
be  assumed  in  time,  besides  the  now.  So  that  since  the  now  is  both  a 
beginning  and  an  end,  it  is  necessary  that  time  should  always  be,  oa 
each  side  of  the  now.  But  if  time,  it  is  evident  that  motion  also  must 
necessarily,  always  exist;  since  time  is  a  certain  passion  of  motibn  '*.  The 

same 

much  as  possible,  through  time,  it  is  evident,  that  time  according  to  him  is  perpetual,  though 
^not  in  the  same  manner  as  eternity.  Let  no  one  therefore  looking  at  the  words  fancy  that  these? 
philosophers  oppose  each  other.  For  if,  indeed,  adopting  the  same  significations  of  that  which 
is  generated,  and  that  which  is  without  generation,  the  one  said,  that  time  and  the  world  are- 
generated,  but  the  other,  that  they  are  without  generation,  they  would  speak  contrary  to  each 
other;  but  now  they  accord  in  their  conceptions.  For  if  Aristotle  calls  time  the  number  of 
motion,  but  Plato  an  eternal  image  proceeding  according  to  number,  what  difference  will  there 
be  in  these  conceptioas,  since  they  even  agree  in  the  appellations  which  they  employ  ?  If  also 
Aristotle  says,  that  time  is  perpetual,  but  Plato,  that  the  world  becomes  perpetual  through  the- 
participation  of  time;  and  if  Plato  clearly  says,  that  the  world  is  generated  as  being  corporeal, 
but  time,  ai  having  its  being  in  motion  and  becoming  to  be,  both  which  Aristotle  also  acknow- 
ledges,, how  can  wetmy  longer  thinkf  that  what  is  generated  according  to  Plato,  contradicts  that 
which  is  without  generation,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  conceptions,  and  not  in  words  only. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  said,  does  Aristotle  say,  that  all  philosophers  except  Plato  assert  time  to. 
be  without  generation  ?  We  reply,  because  Plato  alone  says,  that  time  was  generated,  and  adds 
the  cause  of  its  being  generated ;  for  it  was  generated  together  with  the  universe.  But  why  does 
he  also  say  that  the  universe  was  generated  ?  Because  it  was  usual  with  the  ancients  to  contradict 
that  which  is  apparent,  through  a  contempt  of  the  knowledge  of  the  mere  superficial.  Since, 
therefore,  the  term  gefurated  is  more  usually  asserted  of  things  which  formerly  were  not,  and  af- 
terwards arei  on  this  account  Aristotle,  contradicting  this  signification  of  the  word,  appears  indeed 
to  correct  Plato  who  calls  time  generated,  but  in  reality  does  not  correct  Plato,  but  those  who 
adapt  this  signification  of  the  word  generated  to  time  and  the  world. 

♦  The  demonstration  af  what  is  now  said  by  Aristotle,  is  as  follows:  Time  is  and  is  cori- 
ceived  according  to  the  now\  for  of  time  the  now  alone  has  a  subsistence,  because  the  past 
no  longer  is,  and  the  future  is  not  yet.  But  time  which  subsists  according  to  the  n<m/^ 
subsists  according  to  a  medium  which  is  m  the  beginning  of  the  future  time,  and  the  end  of  the 
past.  And  that  which  subsists  according  to  such  a  medium,  as  that  there  is  always  something 
prior  and  posterior  to  that  which  is  assimied,  is  a  thing  of  this  kind.  For  that  which  may  be  hy- 
pothetically  adduced  as  the  last  nowy  is  itself  a  middle^  and  has  time  posterior  to  itself;  so  that 
there  is  neither  a  last  now,  nor  a  last  time.  For  if  there  is  a  last  time,  there  is  also  a  last  now^  if  ike 
MOW  is  the  boundary  of  time,  just  as  a  point  is  of  a  line<    In  a  similar  manner>:  neither  has  time  a 
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same  reasoning  likewise  will  prove,  that  motion  is  iucorruptible.  For  as, 
if  it  be  admitted  that  motion  was  generated,  it  will  happen  that  there 
was  a  certain  mutation  prior  to  the  first ;  so  here  it  will  happen  that 
there  is  a  mutation  posterior  to  the  last.  For  a  thing  will  not  at  the  same 
time  cease  to  be  moveable  and  to  be  moved :  or  to  be  capable  of  being 
burnt,  and  to  be  burnt  (for  that  may  be  capable  of  being  burnt,  which  is 
not  burnt)  nor  to  be  motive  and  to  move.  But  it  will  be  requisite,  that 
what  is  capable  of  being  corrupted,  should  have  been  corrupted,  when 
it  is  corrupted :  And  again  afterwards,  that  which  has  the  power  of  cor- 
rupting this.  For  corruption  is  a  certain  mutation  If,  therefore,  these 
things  are  impossible,  it  is  evident  that  motion  is  perpetual,  and  not 
sometimes  in  existence,  and  sometimes  not  *.     For  thus  to  speak  rather 

resembles 

beginning :  for  the  now  which  appears  to  be  in  the  beginning,  is  itsdf  also  a  middle ;  since  as 
it  is  the  beginning  of  the  future,  so  it  is  the  end  of  the  past.  Time,  therefore,  is  perpetual,  neither 
having  a  beginning  nor  an  end.  But  if  time  always  b,  motion  also  will  evidently  be  perpetual  \ 
since  time  is  the  number  or  passion  of  motion.  And  as  it  is  not  possiUe  to  assume  motion  with- 
out time,  so  neither  time  without  motion.  Such  then  is  the  exposition  of  the  interpreters  of 
Aristotle,  of  what  is  here  said  by  him  intellectually  and  divinely,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  mo- 
tion is  perpetual  • 

^  Aristotle  having  proposed  to  show  that  motion  was  not  once  generated,  not  having  a  prior 
existence,  nor  can  be  corrupted  so  as  not  to  exist  afterwards,  uses  two  arguments,  one  from  the 
definition  of  motion,  and  the  other  from  that  of  time,  exhibiting  from  this  the  object  of  investi- 
gation in  a  twofold  respect ;  viz.  from  the  prior  and  posterior,  and  from  tlie  now  which  always 
exists  in  the  middle  of  the  past  and  the  future.  In  both  the  arguments,  however,  from  time  he 
demonstrates  both  these  viz.  that  time  was  not  when  motion  was  not  \  and  that  time  will  not  be, 
when  there  b  no  longer  any  motion.  But  in  the  argument  derived  from  definition,  having  de- 
monstrated that  motion  b  unbegotten,  and  that  time  was  not  when  motion  was  not,  passing  on  to 
the  argument  derived  from  time,  he  now  adds,  what  is  wanting  to  the  argument  from  definition, 
viz.  that  motion  b  incorruptible.  For  as  in  the  former  arguments  he  demonstrated  that  motion  is 
without  generation,  in  consequence  of  that  which  b  capable  of  being  moved  always  subsisting  prior 
to  motion,  so  here  he  demonstrates  it  to  be  incorruptible  through  that  which  b  capable  of  being 
moved  always  subsbting  together  with  motion.  For  thb  b  the  meaning  of  the  words,  **  A  thing 
will  not  at  the  same  time  cease  to  be  moveable,  and  to  be  moved,  nor  to  be  motive  and  to  move.'* 
For  if  a  thing  should  cease  to  move,  or  to  be  moved,  and  should  be  immediately  corrupted,  the 
cj^bility  of  bemg  moved,  will  not  remain  after  the  motion.  But  if  when  not  capable  of  being 
moved,  it  is  capable  of  being  at  rest,  because  nature  is  the  principle  of  rest  as  well  as  of  motion,  if 
any  thing  ceases  to  be  moved^  it  will  not  then  also  cease  to  be  moveable^  when  motion  b  assumed 

as 
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resembles  a  fiction  than  any  thing  else^;  as  also  to  assert,  that  it  is 
thus  naturally  adapted,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  this  as  a 
principle,  which  Empedocles  appears  to  have  asserted,  who  says,  that 
it  is  necessarily  inherent  in  things,  that  friendship  and  strife  should 
•alternately  gdvern  and  move,  and  that  they  sh(>uld  be  at  rest  in  iht 
intermediate  time.  Perhaps,  also,  those  who  liiake  one  pridciple^  as 
Anaxagoras,  would  assert  the  same  thing.  Nothing,  Kottrfever,  among 
those  things  which  consist  from  and  according  to  nature,  is  deprived  of 
order",  for  nature  is  to  all  thittgs  the  cause  of  order.  But  the  in- 
finite has  no  ratio  to  the  infinite ;  and  all  order  is  ratio.  That  any 
thing,  however,  should  have  befen  at  rest  for  an  infinite  time,  and 
afterwards  should  have  been  once  moved ;  arid  that  with  respect  to 
this  there  should!  be  n6  diffferfetice,  Xvhy  it  happened  how  rither  than 
before,  and  again,  that  it  should  have  no  order, — this  is  no  longer 
the  work  of  nature.  For  that  which  subsists  by  nature  ieither  sub- 
sists simply,  and  riot  differefntly  at  different  times  (as  fire  is  natu- 
rally carried  upwards,  and  not  at  one  time  and  at  another  not),  or 
it  has  a  ratio  which  is  not  simple  7.     Hence  it  is  better  to  say  with 

Empedocles, 

as  that  which  is  properly  motion,  and  not  as  the  torruption  of  that  w^ch  msf  be  inoved.  If, 
therefore,  when  ceasing  to  be  moved,  it  remains  moveable,  it  may  evidently  be  again  moved,  and 
that  will  not  be  the  last  motion  with  which  it  ceased  to  be  moved. 

^  Aristotle  having  demonstrated  that  motion  is  perpetual  through  the  perpetuity  of  time,  and 
that  it  is  impossiUe  to  etspprnk  motibii  or  tttne  tq  be  gwerable  or  covrnptiblS,  now  says,  that  from 
this  also,  motion  and  time  are  shown  to'  be  perpetual :  since  to  assert  that  motion  or  time  once 
were,  and  once  were  not,  rather  resembles  a  fiction  than  any  thing  else.  For  what  can  be  more 
fictitious  than  to  say,  that  neither  motion  nor  time,  formerly  existing,  were  once  generated  ? 
Since  why  they  were  then  generated,  and  not  before  or  afterwards,  is  more  similar  to  a  fiction*  It 
may  also  perhaps  be  said  to  be  fictitious  to  assert  that  there  vras  time  when  there  was  no  time. 
£ut  he  who  says,  that  once  there  was  time,  and  once  there  was  no  time,  says  this.  The  same 
fiction  also  takes  place  in  motion ;  ^ce  tikne  is  the  number  of  motion.  For  if  time  was  wh^i 
motion  was  not,  but  when  motion  b  not^  neither  is  there  time,  he  who  says  this,,  evidently  lays 
nothing  else,  than  there  was  time  when  there  was  no  time. 

7  Aristotle  having  said,  fliat  to  assert  that  motion  at  one  time  was,  and  at  another  was  not, 
resembles  a  fiction,  because  the  cause  of  this  cannot  be  assi^ed,  afterwards  says,  that  Co  assert 
this  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  so,  and  to  assign  this  as  a  principle  and  cause,  is  similarly  fictitious. 

2  b  This, 
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Empedocles,  and  any  other  who  may  assert  the  same  thing,  that  the 
universe  is  alternately  at  rest  and  in  motion :  for  now  a  thing  of  this 

I'his,  however,  Empedocles  appears  to  assert,  when  he  says,  it  is  necessarily  inherent  in  things;  that 
friendship  and  strife  should  alternately  govern :  and  if  this  be  the  case,  that  they  should  be  at  rest 
in  the  intermediate  time*  For  re$t  is  between  contrary  motions^  But  Eudemus  considers  immo- 
bility as  subsbting  in  the  dominion  of  friendship  according  to  the  sphere.  For  when  all  things 
were  mingled  together,  Empedocles  says, 

Then,  nor  the  sun's  swift  jnembers  splendid  shone^ 
But  in  dense  harmony  establish^  lay 
Conceal'd  j  eternity's  revolving  sphere 
Rejoicing  round  its  centre  firm  to  roll* 

But  strife  again  beginning  to  have  dominion,  then  again  motion  was  produced  in  the  sphere^ 

Then  all  the  members  of  the  God  appear'd* 

What  difference  is  there,  however,  between  asserting  that  this  was  naturally  adapted  to  be  the 
case,  and  saying  that  it  was  from  necessity,  without  adding  the  cause  i  But  these  things  £mpe- 
dodes  appears  to  assert,  when  he  says. 

By  turns  they  govern  In  revolving  time. 
He  also  asserts,  that  necessity  is  the  cause  of  generated  natures  y 

Of  Gods'  necessity  ^s  the  antient  seal. 

For  ever  stamp'd  with  oaths  of  various  forms. 

For  through  necessity  and  these  oaths,  he  says,  strife  and  friendship  alternately  have  donunfem 
But  Empedocles  speaks  of  the  dcmiinion  of  strife,  as  follows^ 

When  mighty  strife  was  in  the  members  hid. 

It  to  the  honors  rose  of  perfect  time. 

And  oaths  in  mutual  turns  for  them  remained. 

To  assert  these  things  without  assigning  a  cause,  is  nothing  else,  says  Aristotle,  than  to  say,  that 
it  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  so.  Perhaps  too,  says  he,  Anaxagoras  asserts  intellect  to  be  a  similar 
principle  of  motion,  the  prior  homoiomera  being  at  rest,  and  not  adding  the  cause  throu^  which 
intellect  then  moved ;  though  in  nature,  and  things  produced  by  nature,  the  causeless  and  the  dis- 
ordered, are  especially  to  be  avoided. 

kind 
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kind  possesses  a  certain  order.  He  however  who  asserts  this,  ought 
also  to  assign  the  cause  of  what  he  says,  and  not  adopt  any  axiom 
without  a  reason,  nor  expect  that  it  should  be  granted  him ;  but  he 
should  either  employ  induction  or  demonstration.  For  the  things  which 
Empedocles  supposes  are  not  causes.  Nor  is  this  the  essence  of  friend- 
ship or  strife;  but  it  is  the  province  of  the  former  to  conjoin,  and  of 
the  latter  to  separate.  If  also  it  is  added,  that  they  have  dominion 
alternately/^  it  should  be  shown  in  what  particulars  this  happens ;  as  for 
instance,  because  there  is  something  which  unites  men,  viz.  friendship/ 
and  enemies  avoid  each  other.  For  this  is  also  supposed  to  be  in  the 
universe,  because  it  thus  appears  to  be  in  certain  things.  His  assertion 
likewise,  that  this  happens  in  equal  times,  requires  a  certain  reason. 
And  in  short,  to  think  that  this  is  a  sufficient  principle,  viz.  that  it  1' 

either  always  is,  or  is  always  generated,  this  is  not  right;   to  which  ) 

Democritus  refers  natural  causes,  because  they  were  thus;  and  prior  to 
this,  generated^  But  he  does  not  think  that  the  principle  of  eternity 
should  be  investigated,  in  some  things  speaking  rightly ;  but  because  he  '    ^1 

asserts  this  of  all  things,  not  rightly.     For  a  triangle  has  always  angles  ^' 

equal  to  two  right,  but  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  certain  other  cause 
of  this  perpetuity.  Of  principles,  however,  there  is  no  other  cause, 
since  they  are  eternals     That  there  neither  was,  therefore,  nor  will  be 

a  time. 


*  Aristotle  says,  it  is  not  right  to  assume  as  an  indemonstrable  principle,  that  a  thing  is  always 
and  every  where.  For  many  things  are  indeed  perpetual,  and  are  so  every  where,  yet  they  are 
not  principles  and  things  indemonstrable,  but  such  things  have  certain  causes  and  prindirfes  of 
their  being.  Thus  in  mathematics,  that  the  three  inward  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right,  is  indeed  a  thing  perpetual,  and  this  is  the  case  in  every  triangle,  yet  it  is  not  oh  this  ac- 
count an  indemonstrable  principle ;  but  there  h  a  certain  principle  of  this,  from  which  it  is  de- 
monstrated* In  like  manner,  that  sunmier  and  wwter  alternately  succeed  each  other,  is  a  thing 
perpetual,  and  is  so  every  where,  yet  it  is  not  a  principle,  but  there  are  principles  and  causes  of  a 
motion  of  this  kind.  Hence  Aristotle  does  not  admit  Democritus  referring  natural  causes  to  this 
principle,  because  they  were  formerly  thus  produced,  and  no  longer  thinking  fit  to  investigate 
the  principle  and  cause  of  things  ^iHuch  are  always  generated  in  a  similar  manner;  nor  perceiving 
that  in  things  in  which  the  perpetual  is  a  self-credible  and  indemonstrable  principle,  in  these  it  is 
right  not  to  investigate  the  cause  of  their  always  subsisting  in  this  manner,  but  that  in  things  in- 
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a  time,  vrhen  motion  was  not,   or  will  not  be,   has  been  thus  far 
shown." 


1 


which  the  perpetual  i^  not  a  principle^  in  these  priociples  and  causes  must  be  assigned.  For  not 
every  thing  perpetual  is  a  principle,  though  principle  is  entirely  perpetual ;  since  the  perpetual  is 
more  extended  than  principle.  Hence  a  geometrician  being  asked  to  demonstrate  that  the  three 
inward  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right,  is  not  satisfied  with  saying,  that  this  is  a  perpe- 
tual thipgi  a  prindj^e,  an4  indemonstrable,  but  he  adds  the  demonsiration.  Democritus  there- 
fore must  not  think  it  a  sufficieift  c^use  of  the  con^^ess  and  connexion  of  the  atoms,  that  things 
generated  were  always  thus  generated.  It  has,,  however,  been  frequently  observed,  that  Empe- 
docles  and  Anaxagoras  assert,  that  the  intelligible  world  is  united,  and  the  sensible  world  sepa-^ 
rated*  But  both  these  worlds  having  a  perpetual  subsistence,  they  assumed  mutation  according 
to  time,  for  the  purpose  qf  indicating  the  order  of  these  world%  and  of  the  generation  of  the  sen- 
sible from  tl^e  intelligible  i^orld.  Emp^docI^  also  signified  by  tbih  ^  conversion  of  the  sensible 
tQ  the  intelligible  universe. 
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Having  therefore  presented  the  reader  with  an  ample  account  of 
the  principle  dogmas  of  Aristotle's  philosophy  contained  in  his  Physical 
Auscultation,  I  shall  in  the  next  place  direct  his  attention  to  the  most 
important  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  treatise  on  the  Heavens. 

The  first  of  these  doctrines  then  is  this»  that  a  celestial  body  is  per* 
petual ;  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  this,  he  previously  evinces  that  it 
is  different  from  the  four  elements.  This  he  shows  from  the  multitude 
of  natural  motions.  For  if  natural  things  are  natural  from  having  na- 
ture, (but  nature  is  a  principle  of  motion,)  the  demonstration  from  na« 
tural  motion,  is  at  the  same  time  from  things  more  evident,  as  being 
from  energies  ;  and  at  the  same  time  is  from  things  more  peculiar,  as 
being  from  causes^   But  in  order  to  the  demonstration  from  motions, 

he 
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he  pre-assumes  six  things,  viz.  that  there  are  two  simple  motions,  that 
which  is  in  a  circle,  and  that  which  is  in  a  right  line ;  that  a  simple 
motion  is  the  motion  of  a  simple  body ;  that  of  a  simple  body  the 
motion  is  simple ;  that  there  is  one  natural  motion  of  one  thing  ;  that 
one  motion  is  contrary  to  one ;  and  that  the  heavens  are  circularly 
moved.  These  hypotheses  also  are  mentioned  by  Plotinus  in  his  trea- 
tise On  the  World.  For  being  desirous  to  show  according  to  Plato,  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Heavens,  he  says,  the  demonstration  of  this  will  be 
attended  with  no  labour  to  Aristotle,  if  his  hypotheses  about  a  fifth 
body  are  admitted,  meaning  the  above-mentioned*  For  these  being 
admitted,  the  perpetuity  of  the  heavenly  bodies  necessarily  follows. 

It  is  requisite  to  observe,  however,  that  by  simple  bodies,  Aristotle 
means  those  which  contain  a  principle  of  motion  according  to  nature. 
For  animals  and  plants  have  also  a  principle  of  motion,  yet  not  accord- 
ing to  nature,  but  according  to  soul ;  and  hence  they  are  differently 
moved  at  different  times.  For  composite  bodies  do  not  remain  in  the 
possession  of  similar  parts,  but  also  receive  organic  parts ;  as  having 
a  soul  which  uses  the  body,  as  an  instrument.  But  nature  is  the  prin- 
^ple  of  the  motion  of  a  simple  body ;  and  hence  bodies  which  alone 
possess  nature,  have  alone  a  simple  motion. 

The  following  argument,  employed  by  him  to  show  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  not  moved  by  violence,  appears  to  me  to  possess  an  invincible 
strength.  If  a  celestial  body  is  moved  by  violence,  it  is  not  moved 
naturally ;  and  if  it  is  not  moved  naturally,  it  is  moved  contrary  to 
nature.  But  the  motion  which  is  contrary  to  nature,  is  posterior  to 
that  which  is  according  to  nature.  For  that  which  is  contrary,  implies 
the  prior  existence  of  that  which  is  according  to  nature.  The  body, 
therefore,  which  Is  moved  with  a  violent  motion,  has  some  natural 
motion  prior  to  this.  Hence,  if  the  heavenly  bodies  have  always  been 
moved  by  violence,  they  have  always  been  moved  contrary  to  nature, 
bX  the  same  time  possessing  a  natural  motion,  which  has  never  been 
exerted,  but  perpetually  counteracted.  God  and  nature,  however,  do 
nothing  in  vain. 

This  dogma  is  so  very  important,  and  so  completely  subverts  the  pre- 
sent 
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sent  system  of  astronomy,  that  1  thought  it  necessary  to  premise  thus 
much  concerning  it  in  order  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  following  more  ample  discussion  of  it  by  Aristotle,  and  his  excellent 
commentator  Simplicius. 

Aristotle,  therefore^  begins  his  treatise  On  the  Heavens  as  follows : 
**  The  science  concerning  nature,  nearly  appears  to  be  for  the  most 
part  conversant  with  bodies  and  magnitudes,  and  the  passive  qualities 
and  motions  of  these.  It  is  also  conversant  with  such  principles  as  per- 
tain to  an  essence  of  this  kind.  For  of  things  which  have  a  natural 
subsistence,  some  are  bodies  and  magnitudes,  others  have  a  body  and 
magnitude,,  and  othei-s  are  the  principles  of  those  which  have  K   That  is 

continued, 

■  The  preface  of  Aristotle,  says  Simplicius,  teaches  us  the  intention  and  order  of  Aiis  treatise, 
because  it  immediately  follows  the  Physical  Auscultation.  For  as  that  discussed  natural  princi- 
ples, it  was  necessary  after  it  to  speak  of  those  things  which  consist  from  principles.  But  these  are 
proximately  bodies.  And  he  syllogizes  as  follows ;  The  science  concerning  nature  is  about  things 
which  have  a  natural  subsistence.  But  things  which  have  a  natural  subsistence,  are  either  bodies, 
as  water,  stones,  and  wood,  or  things  which  have  bodies,  as  plants  and  animals  i  or  they  are  the 
principles  of  things  which  have  bodies,  as  matter,  form,  motion,  and  the  like.  Soul  also  is  the 
principle  of  things  which  have  bodies,  as  of  animab  and  plants.  After  the  discussion,  therefore, 
of  natural  principles,  it  is  necessary  to  teach  concerning  bodies,  and  things  which  have  bodies. 
And  it  is  evident  that  in  these  there  are  many  bodies,  and  that  the  theory  about  these  is  manifold. 
For  the  things  which  have  bodies,  and  the  principle  of  those  which  have  them,  are  known  from 
bodies,  and  especially  from  such  as  are  naturaL  Hence  the  science  concerning  nature  is  nearly 
for  the  most  part  conversant  with  bodies  and  the  passive  qualities  of  bodies  according  to  which  they 
suflfer  and  act.  It  is  also  conversant  with  the  motions  of  them.  For  there  are  different  species  of 
motion  :  some  according  to  place ;  others  according  to  alliation  (or  change  in  quality)  and  others 
according  to  increase  and  diminution.  But  generation  and  corruption  are  now  called  motions : 
and  he  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  passions  to  motions,  as  to  that  which  is  more  universal. 
For  passions  also  are  certain  motions ;  unless  perhaps  he  calls  energies  motions,  giving  them  a  di« 
vision  opposite  to  passions. 

Simplicius  farther  observes,  that  Aristotle  says  nearly^  from  philosophic  caution,  and  that  per- 
haps for  the  same  reason  he  adds,  the  word  appears.  '  But  the  words  conversant  with  bodies  and 
magnitudes  are  to  be  considered  as  having  the  same  signification,  unless  they  are  intended  to  show 
that  every  body  has  magnitude,  and  that  there  are  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  indivisible  or  im- 
partible bodies.  Or  he  uses  these  words,  because  the  natural  philosopher  not  only  makes  bodies 
the  subject  of  his  discussion,  but  also,  length  and  breadth^  so  far  as  they  are  the  boundaries  of 
bodies.     Perhaps  also,  because,  the  natui:al  philosopher  discusses  time  and  place  3  for  these  also 

possess 
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continued,  therefore,  which  is  divisible  into  things  perpetually  divisi- 
ble ;  but  body  is  that  which  is  every  way  divisible.  And  of  magnitude 
indeed,  that  which  is  divisible  in  one  way  is  a  line  ;  that  which  is  divi- 
sible in  two  ways  is  a  superficies  ;  and  that  which  is  divisible  in  three 
ways  is  a  body.  And  besides  these  there  is  no  other  magnitude,  be- 
cause three  are  all,  and  thrice  includes  every  thing.  For  as  the  Pytha- 
goreans also  say,  the  all  and  all  things  are  bounded  by  three ;  since 
6nd,  middle,  and  beginning  contain  the  number  of  the  all,  and  these 
contain  the  number  of  the  triad.  Hence,  assuming  this  number  from 
nature,  as  if  by  a  law  of  nature,  we  use  it  in  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
After  this  manner  also,  we  assign  appellations  2  for  we  call  two  things 
hothy  but  not  all ;  and  we  first  give  the  appellation  of  all  to  three 
things*  ^  We  speak,  however,  in  this  manner,  because,  as  we  have  said, 
we  follow  nature  in  so  doing.  Hence,  since  all  things,  the  all,  and 
the  perfect,  do  not  differ  in  form  from  each  other,  but  if  they  at  all 
differ,  it  is  in  the  matter,  atnd  in  the  things  of  which  they  are  predi- 
cated, body  will  l>e  the  only  perfect  magnitude:  for  it  is  alone  boand^ 
by  three  things  ;  and  this  is  all.  And  since  it  is  triply  divisible,  it  is 
«very  way  divisible.  But  of  the  other  magnitudes,  one  is  divisible  iti 
one  way,  and  another  in  two  ways.  For  as  they  partake  of  number,  so 
likewise  of  division  and  continuity.  Thus,  one  magnitude  is  contintied 
according  to  one  dimension;  another  according  to  t\yo  dimensions; 
and  another  is  every  way  continued  «.     Such  magnitudes,  therefore,  as 


• 


are 


possess  maghlttide,  so  far  as  they  are  continued  and  divisible^  and  yet  they  are  not  bodies.  In 
short,  if  it  is  the  business  of  a  natural  philosopher  to  speak  of  the  continued,  but  not  every  thing 
continued  is  a  body,  as  Aristotle  will  shortly  teach  us,  he  very  properly  adds  both,  viz.  body  and 
magnitude* 

*  Aristotle  shows,  that  body  is  every  way  divisible  and  every  way  continued,  and  endued  with 
interval,  because  that  which  possesses  a  triple  interval  is  also  triply  divisible ;  for  three  are  all,  and 
a  threefold  way  is  every  way.  But  that  body  possessing  a  triple  interval,  has  an  interval  every 
way,  he  shows  from  this,  that  no  magnitude  has  more  than  three  intervals.  Hence,  that  which 
has  three  intervals,  has  an  interval  every  way.  This  also  is  evinced  by  the  property  of  the  triad ; 
for  three  are  all,  and  three  ways  include  every  way.  The  Pythagoreans  also  briefly  prove  this,  as 
follows :  the  all,  in  consequence  of  having  a  beginning,  middle  and  end,  is  defined  by  the  number 
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are  divisible,   these  also  are  continued.     But  whether  all  continued 
quantities  are  divisible  is  not  yet  manifest  from  what  we  have  now  said. 

This, 

of  the  triad  j  and  perhaps  also  is  perfect  on  account  of  having  a  beginiung,  middle>  and  end*   For  that 
which  is  not  all^  is  in  something  deficient  to  the  being  all,  and  is  imperfect.    Perhaps  also  the  all,  > 

and  the  perfect,  are  mutually  convertible ;  but  the  perfect  is  said  to  be  perfect  because  it  has  an  end, 
and  that  which  has  an  end,  has  evidently  a  beginning  and  middle.  But  that  three  things  are  all, 
and  perfect,  Aristotle  shows  from  this  number  being  employed  by  the  sacred  religion  of  antiquity. 
And  after  all,  he  persuades  us  to  a  belief  of  this,  viz.  that  three  are  all,  and  that  thrice  includes 
«very  thing,  from  the  use  of  names.  But,  from  what  has  been  said,  he  again  shows,  that  body 
alone,  among  magnitudes,  possesses  interval  every  way,  as  was  before  observed,  and  is  alone  per- 
fect, assuming  that  the  all,  the  whole,  and  the  perfect,  are  the  same,  though  they  somewhat  differ  f 
according  to  subject.  Simplidus  adds,  that  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  Aristotle,  contrary  to  \ 
his  usual  practice,  employs  in  his  demonstration  Pythagoric  persuasions.  But  here  it  may  be 
doubted,  why  that  which  has  an  interval  in  three  ways,  has  an  interval  every  way,  because  three 
is  a  perfect  number.  For  as  a  number  it  is  perfect,  having  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  but 
why  on  thb  account,  is  that  which  possesses  a  triple  interval,  the  all,  and  perfect,  since  it  may 
happen  to  be  in  want  of  other  things.  For  no  one  who  has  three  fingers,  will  have  all  fingers,  be- 
cause he  has  three ;  nor,  because  there  are  three  elements  here,  are  there  now  all  the  elements. 
May  we  not  say,  that  as  there  are  three  intervals,  that  which  has  an  interval  in  three  ways,  has 
an  interval  every  way,  because  there  is  no  other  interval.  Perhaps,  therefore,  Aristotle,  in  de- 
monstrating that  body  possesses  an  interval  every  way,  from  there  not  being  any  other  interval,- em* 
ploys  arguments  from  the  number  three,  according  to  probability. 

Simplicius  farther  adds,  that  the  admirable  Ptolemy,  in  hb  treatbe  on  Interval,  or  Dimensions, 
has  well  demonstrated  that  there  are  not  more  than  three  dimensions  ;  because  it  is  requbite  that 
dimensions  should  be  definite.  But  definite  dimensions  are  assumed  according  to  perpendicular 
right  lines ;  and  three  right  lines  only  can  be  assumed  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  two  indeed 
1)eing  those  according  to  which  the  superficies  b  terminated,  but  the  third  being  that  which 
measures  the  depth.  Hence,  if  there  were  any  other  interval  after  the  third  dimension,  it  would 
be  perfectly  unmeasured  and  indefinite.  Aristotle,  therefore,  appears  to  assume  from  induction, 
that  there  is  not  a  transition  into  another  magnitude,  but  thb  Ptolemy  demonstrates. 

I  shall  only  observe  farther,  that  Ptolemy,  in  hb  treatise  De  Jnalemmate  *,  a  Latin  translation 
only  of  which,  by  Commandine,  is  extant,  printed  at  Venice  by  Aldus,  I558t>  *to.  shows,  that 
there  are  only  three  intervab,  by  nearly  the  same  arguments  as  those  which,  according  to  Sim- 
plidus, he  employed  in  hb  book  on  Dimension.    Hb  words  are  as  foHow :  ^^  Quoniam  igitur 

*  By  tlie  word  Annlemma  the  ancients  signified  a  certain  species  and  form  of  a  celestial  sphere^  described  in 
piano,  viz.  the  common  section  of  the  meridian  and  other  circles,  together  with  the  semicircles  of  parallels;  from 
•^hich  t*)t  quantities  of  days  aRd  every  thing  else  pertaining  to  dialing,  might  be  easily  obtained. 

t  This  treatise  is  so  rare  that  Fabricius  says  he  never  saw  it.    Vid.  Bibliotli.  Grace.  Tom.  3.  p.  449. 
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This,  however,  is  evident,  that  there  is  not  a  transition  into  another 
genus,  as  from  length  into  superficies,  and  from  superficies  into  body. 
For  a  thing  of  this  kind  will  no  longer  be  perfect  magnitude ;  since  the 
egression  must  necessarily  take  place  according  to  defect:  and  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  perfect  should  be  deficient ;  for  it  is  every  way 
coniplete-  Of  bodies,  therefore,  which  arc  in  the  form  of  a  part,  each 
is  of  this  kind  according  to  definition  :  for  they  have  all  the  intervals* 
They  are  bounded,  however,  by  coming  into  contact  with  that  which 
is  near  them.  Hence,  after  a  certain  manner  each  body  is  many  ;  but 
the  all,  or  universe,  of  which  these  are  parts,  is  necessarily  perfect ;  and 

as  the  name  signifies  is  all-perfect^  and  not  partly  so,  and  partly  not^. 

* 

dimensionest  qnae  in  unaquaque  mole  insunt,  terminatas  tsse  oportet,  et  positione  et  multitudme, 
sicut  et  magnitudine :  ex  omnibus  autem  declinationibus,  qux  fiunt  ad  rectos  angulos  soiss  hoc 
modo  se  habent ;  omnes  enim  alise  et  specie  interminatx,  et  numero  infinitse  sunt :  sequiter  tres 
solas  esse  tales  in  unaquaque  mole  dimensiones,  quoniam  et  solft  tres  rectx  linx  ad  rectos  inter  se 
angulos  constitui  possunt :  phu*es  non  possnnt  :'*  u  e.  ^^  Because  therefore  it  is  requisite  that 
the  dimensions  which  are  in  every  bulk  should  be  bounded  in  position  and  multitude,  as  also  in 
magnitude ;  but  of  all  the  declinations  those  which  are  made  at  right  angles  alone  subsist  after 
this  manner;  for  all  others  are  indefinite  in  species,  and  infinite  in  number; — this  being  the 
case,  it  follows,  that  there  are  only  three  dimensions  in  every  bulk,  because  three  right  lines 
alone  can  be  constituted  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  but  there  cannot  be  more.'' 

3  Aristotle  having  observed  that  body,  so  far  as  body,  is  among  things  endued  with  interval 
perfect,  because  it  has  all  intervals,  since  the  universe  also  and  the  whc^e  world  is  perfect,  lest 
any  one  should  think  that  he  asserts  there  is  the  same  species  of  perfection  and  allness  both  in 
body  and  the  world,  he  very  properly  here  makes  a  division,  and  says,  that  of  bodies  some  are 
parts,  and  are  comprehended  in  the  form  of  a  part,  as  the  heavens,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  but 
that  another  body  is  the  whole  of  which,  these  are  parts.  He  also  observes,  that  of  bodies  which 
rank  as  parts,  the  all  and  the  perfect  are  predicated  according  to  the  reason  and  definition  of  body, 
because  body  is  that  which  possesses  a  triple  interval,  and  an  interval  every  way,  but  yet  as  that 
which  is  partial,  and  does  not  comprehend  all  things ;  for  it  has  many  things  external  to  itself, 
^d  is  divided  by  many  things  coming  into  contact  with  them.  On  this  account,  also,  each  is 
many,  according  lo  the  contacts  of  many  parts.  Hence  it  is  not  all  and  perfect,  according  ta 
hypostasis  or  subsistence ;  for  according  to  this  it  has  a  transition  to  something  else,  and  on  this 
account  is  imperfect.  But  the  all  and  the  whole  of  which  these  are  parts,  is  not  perfect  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  body,  but  from  comprehending  all  things,  from  having  nothing  external  to 
itself,  and  not  from  being  divided  with  reference  to  any  thing  else  by  contact.  Hence  in  all  these 
ways  it  is  perfect. 

Concerning 
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Concerning  the  nature  of  the  universe,  however,  whether  it  is  infinite 
in  magnitude,  or  whether  the  whole  bulk  is  finite,  must  be  considered 
by  us  afterwards. 

Let  us,  however^  now  speak  about  the  parts  of  the  univ^erse  accord- 
ing to  species,  making  the  beginning  as  follows*.  We  say  then,  that 
all  natural  bodies  and  magnitudes  are  essentially  moveable  according 
to  place:  for  we  say,  that  nature  is  the  principle  of  motion  to  them. 
But  all  such  motion  as  is  according  to  place,  and  which  we  call  lation, 
is  either  in  a  right  line,  or  in  a  circle,  or  mixt  from  these:  for  those 
two  motions  alone  are  simple ;  and  this  is  because  a  right  line  and  a 
circumference  are  the  only  simple  magnitudes  fi.  The  motion  in  a  cir- 
cle, 

^  Aristotle  having  shown  in  what  manner  each  body  is  perfect,  viz.  the  part  and  the  whole, 
and  that  the  whole  b  that  which  has  nothing  external  to  Itself,  perceived  that  a  thing  of  this  kind 
required  demonstration,  and  whether  as  infinite  it  has  nothing  external  to  itself,  or  as  finite.  But 
perhaps,  it  may  appear  to  be  consequent  to  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  a  simple  body  to  speak  Z 

about  the  nature  of  the  universe,   and  then  about  the  parts  of  it.    Since,  however,  he  compre-  t^ 

hends  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  universe  in  that  of  the  heavens,  (for  showing  that  the  (j 

heavens  are  finite,  he  will  show,  that  the  universe  is  finite)  on  this  account  he  rejects  the  discus*  Fj 

sion  of  the  universe,'  first  proposing  to  speak  about  the  parts  of  it,  what,  and  how  many  they  are.  »^ 

But  he  very  properly  says,  whether  U  is  infinite  in  magnitude^  because  it  is  infinite  according  to  *; 

the  extension  of  its  being,  and  according  to  time.     He  also  calls  the  parts  of  the  universe  accord-^  '1 

ing  to  specieSf' those  which  specifically  difiTer  firom  each  other,  viz.  heaven,  fire,  air,  water,  and 
earth ;  since  these  are  the  immediate  parts  of  the  universe.  For  the  parts  of  earth,  and  of  each  of 
the  other  elements,  consbting  of  similar  parts,  are  also  parts  of  the  universe,  but  not  immediate 
parts,  but  parts  of  parts.  And  these  are  things  which  are  properly  called,  not  parts,  but  parti^ 
<le5.    The  immediate  parts  of  the  universe,  therefore,  are  these  which  are  specifically  difiTerent. 

^  Plato  as  well  as  Arbtotle  appears  to  assign  another  essence  to  a  celestial  body.  T?ok  if  he 
thinks  that  there  are  five  speicfic  elements  of  the  five  bodies,  assigns  the  dodecaedron  to  the  heaven 
or  the  universe,  and  says,  that  every  other  figure,  except  the  pyramid,  viz.  the  octaedron, 
icosaedron,  and  cube,  are  difierent  from  the  celestial  figure,  it  is  evident  that  according  to  him  t 
celestial  body  is  essentially  difiTerent.  And  that  Plato  also  asserts  that  there  are  five  simple  bodies, 
according  to  the  five  figures,  b  sufficiently  evident  from  the  following  testimony  of  Xenocrates,  the 
most  genuine  of  hb  associates,  who,  in  hb  life  of  Plato  thus  writes  :  **  In  this  manner,  therefore,  he 
dbtributes  animab,  perfectly  dividing  them  into  ideas  and  parts  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  five  elements, 
which  he  denominates  the  five  figures  and  five  bodies,  viz.  sether,  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air."  Hence, 
according  to  Plato,  the  dodecaedron  is  the  figure  of  a  simple  body,  viz.  of  the  heaven,  which  he 
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cle,  therefore,  is  about  the  middle ;  but  the  motion  in  a  right  line  is 

upward  and  downward.     I  call,  however,  the  motion  upward  which  is 

from  the  middle ;  but  the  motion  downward,  which  is  to  the  middle.. 

Hence,  it  is  necessary,  with  respect  to  all  simple  lation,  that  one  kind 

should  be  from  the  middle,  another  to  the  middle,  and  another  about 

the  middle.     And  this  appears  reasonably  to  follow  from  what  was  said 

in  the  beginning;  for  body  is  completed  in  three  things,  and  also  the 

motion  of  body  ^. 

Since, 

calls  xther.  But  if  he  says  that  the  heaven  consists  of  fire,  he  asserts  this  of  it  as  consisting  of 
light ;  for  he  says,  that  light  is  a  species  of  fire.  And  he  asserts,  that  the  stars  are  composed  bom 
the  four  elements,  not  from  those  in  generation,  or  the  sublunary  region,  but  from  fire,  indeed 
according  to  the  luminous,  from  earth  according  to  sensible  resistance,  and  from  the  middle  ele* 
ments  according  to  middle  characteristics.  If,  therefore,  Aristotle  acknowledges  the  visibility  and 
tangibility  of  the  stars,  neither  will  he  also  deny  that  the  celestial  bodies  are  composed  from  the 
summits  of  these,  in  which  the  perfection  likewise  of  the  elements  consists ;  for  he  is  everywhere 
of  opinion,  that  they  are  foreign  from  the  four  sublunary  elements,  which  are  moved  in  a  right 
line  and  are  imperfect.  In  like  manner  if,  he  says,  that  the  heaven  is  a  simple  body,  it  is  reason- 
able that  he  should  deny  it  to  be  composed  from  the  foiur  elements^  And  that  he  asserts  it  to  be 
animated,  and  an  animal,  we  shall  learn ;  and  also  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  animals  have  composite 
bodies.  But  that  the  stars  are  not  only  natural  bodies,  but  that  they  are  also  especially  moveable 
according  to  place,  is  at  the  same  time  evident  from  local  motion  being  the  first  of  other  motions, 
according  to  all  the  modes  of  priority,  as  he  shows  in  the  last  book  of  his  Physical  Auscultation. 
Dividing  too  natural  motions,  he  says,  that  some  are  simple,  but  others  not  simple*  But  the  de- 
monstration that  there  are  simple  motions,  readily  follows,  from  admitting  that  there  are  simple 
motions  of  simple  bodies.  And  that  circular  and  rectilinear  motions  are  simple  is  evident ;  for 
neither  of  them  is  composed  from  things  of  a  different  nature*  But  that  these  alone  are  simple 
motions,  he  shows  from  the  hypothesis  of  lines ;  for  all  motion  is  produced  Qn  some  linear  ex- 
tension* If,  therefore,  there  are  only  two  simple  lines,  there  are  also  only  two  simple  motions* 
For  he  does  not  suppose  magnitudes  to  be  the  producing  causes  of  motions,  but  considers  them  as 
the  material  causes,  or  as  having  the  relation  of  things  without  which  motions  would  not  exist,  as 
Alexander  observes.  And  every  motion  existing,  it  is  impossible  there  should  not  be  magnitude  ^ 
but  magnitude  existing,  it  is  not  necessary  there  should  be  motion ;  which  consequence  is  adapted 
to  matter.  Simplicius  adds,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  figure  of  magnitude  being 
supposed,  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  motion  to  body. 

^  Aristotle  having  said,  that  there  are  two  simple  motions,  the  rectilinear  and  the  ciixular,  de- 
fines each  of  them,  denominating  the  circular  motion  that  which  is  about  the  middle  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  he  demonstrates,  as  Alexander  says,  through  what  follows.  Hence,  the  motion  of 
bodies  which  is  not  about  the  middle  of  the  universe,  will  not  be  a  simple  circular  motion  j  for, 

ilk 
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Since,  however,  of  bodies,  some  are  simple,  and  others  composed  from 
these  (but  1  call  those  bodies  simple  which  have  a  principle  of  motion 
according  to  nature,  such  as  fire  and  earth,  and  the  species  of  these, 
and  also  things  allied  to  these),  hence  it  is  necessary  that  of  motions 
some  should  be  simple,  and  others,  in  a  certain  respect,  mixt;  that 
the  motions  of  simple  bodies  should  indeed  be  simple,  but  those 
of  composite  bodies  mixt;  and  that  they  shouldbe  moved  according 
to  that  which  predominates  in  them  7,     If,  therefore,  there  is  a  simple 

motion, 

in  a  certain  respect^  it  will  have  the  upward  and  the  downward,  each  part  sometimes^  beconjiig  up* 
ward  and  sometimes  downward.  That  Aristotle  also  assumes  the  same  middle  in  a  circular  and  in 
a  rectilinear  motion,  is  evident  from  his  saying,  ^'  H^nce  U  is  necessary  with  respect  to  all  simple 
lation,  &c.  But  he  wishes  to  assign  all  of  them  according  to  one  habitude  to  the  middled  -  And 
the  motions  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left,  before  and  behind,  when  they  are  simple,  are  either 
made  to  the  upward  or  the  middle  region*  For  the  motions  of  animals  are  no  longer  simple,  in 
consequence  of  the  extension  and  inflexion  of  the  members ;  and  hence  simple  oblique  motions, 
which  are  upward  and  downward  are  in  a  right  line.  Thus  Alexander.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  motion  to  the  right  and  left,  before  and  behind,  is  not  the  motion  of  simple  bodies  according 
to  nature,  but  of  animals  which  have  parts  situated  on  the  right  and  left,  before  and  behind. 
But  earth  and  water,  or  any  thing  else  of  this  kind,  are  not  moved  with  such  a  motion,  except 
they  are  thrown  by  violence,  or  impelled,  or  drawn  by  many  things.  But  Aristotle  assuming 
from  evidence,  that  there  are  two  simple  lines,  the  right  and  the  circular,  and  that  simple  motions 
are  produced  according  to  simple  lines,  syllogizes  as  follows :  Simple  motions  are  produced 
according  to  simple  lines.  Motions  which  are  produced  according  to  simple  lines,  are  produced 
according  to  a  right  and  a  circular  line.  And  the  conclusion  is  evident.  Afterwards  he,  in 
a  similar  manner,  again  assumes  as  evident,  that  in  a  definite  sphere,  that  is  especially  a  right  line, 
which  is  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery.  Hence,  in  a  definite  sphere  there  are  two  motions 
in  a  right  line ;  one  upward  from  the  middle,  but  the  other  downward  to  the  middle.  There  are, 
therefore,  three  simple  motions  ;  one  from  the  middle,  the  second  to  the  middle,  and  the  third 
about  the  middle. 

^  Aristotle  having  confirmed  the  first  hypothesis,  which  says  that  there  are  three  simple  motions, 
from  the  middle,  to  the  middle,  and  about  the  middle,  passes,  on  to  the  second  and  third  hypo- 
theses, showing  that  of  a  simple  body  the  motion  is  simple,  and  that  a  simple  motion  is  the  motion 
of  a  simple  body.  But  he  shows  this,  by  first  dividing  motions  into  simple  and  mixt,  and  after- 
wards bodies  into  simple  and  composite.  And  simple  bodies  being  defined,  he  very  properly 
attributes  simple  motions  to  simple  bodies,  but  mixt  motions  to  composite  bodies.  For  all  motion 
is  of  some  body  according  to  place.    But  he  calls  simple  bodies  those  which  contain  a  principle,  of 

motion 
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motion,  but  the  motion  in  a  circle  is  simple;  and  if  a  simple  motion  is 
of  a  simple  body,  (for  if  it  is  the  motion  of  a  composite  body,  it  will  be 
according  to  that  which  predominates)  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  simple  body,  which  is  adapted  according  to  its  own  nature 

to 

motion  according  to  natiire.  For  animals  and  plants  have  also  a  principle  of  motion,  yet  not  ac- 
cording to  nature,  but  according  to  soul ;  and  hence  they  are  differently  moved  at  different  times. 
For  composite  bodies  do  not  remain  in  homoiomerus^  or  tn  the  possession  of  similar  partsy  but  also 
receive  organic  parts,  as  having  a  soul  which  uses  the  body  as  an  instrument.  But  nature  is  the 
principle  of  the  motion  of  a  simple  body  ;  and  hence  bodies  which  alone  possess  nature,  have  alone 
a  simple  motion.  But  what  these  bodies  are  he  subjoins,  when  he  sap,  *•  Such  as  fire  and  earth, 
and  the  species  of  these,  and  also  things  allied  to  these"  Denominating  the  species  of  earth  indeed, 
the  sandy  and  the  stony,  the  argilaceous,  the  white,  the  black,  and  the  hke ;  but  calling  the  species 
of  fire,  a  burning  coal,  flame,  and  light,  as  Plato  says.  A  lexander,  also,  well  explains  this  as  follows : 
Aristotle,  when  he  says,  such  as  fire  and  earth,  adds,  and  the  species  of  these,  implying  by  this, 
universally  all  fire,  and  uinversally  all  earth,  not  this  particular  kind  only,  but  simply  every  species 
of  fire  and  earth,  so  far  as  they  are  fire  and  earth.  But  air  is  allied  to  fire,  and  water  to  earth,  and 
this  will  also  be  the  case,  if  there  is  any  other  simple  body,  as  it  will  be  shown  that  there  is  a  fifth 
body  5  for  this  also  is  a  natural  body. 

Simple  motion  also  is  aae ;  for  a  simple  motion  is  the  motion  of  a  simple  body ;  and  a  simple 
body  if  it  is  in  reality  simple,  contains  in  itself  the  principle  of  one  motion,  for  if  it  contains 
the  principle  of  many  and  simple  motions,  it  will  no  longer  be  a  simple  body,  but  will  be  com- 
posed from  as  many  things  as  it  contains  principles  of  motion.  For  in  this  a  composite  differs 
from  a  simple  body,  viz.  in  containing  in  itself  the  principles  of  many  simple  motions.  One  mo- 
tion, however,  is  not  always  simple ;  for  the  motion  of  animals  is  not  properly  one,  since  it  is 
produced  according  to  the  extension  and  inflexion  of  the  members ;  but  an  oblique  motion,  such 
as  that  of  some  of  the  stars,  is  one  indeed,  but  not  simple,  for  it  is  composed  from  the  upward 
and  downward  motion.  The  motion  also,  according  to  a  spiral  is  composed  from  a  rectilinear 
and  circular  motion.  Aristotle  adds,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  moved  according  to  that  which 
predominates  in  them,  looking  to  the  four  elements  as  they  are  called,  which  are  not  pro- 
perly simple  but  are  moved  with  simple  motions  according  to  that  which  predominates ;  for  they 
will  not  be  simple  in  separated  places,  since  they  are  generated  with  a  view  to  the  composition  of 
the  universe.  Hence  being  moved  according  to  that  which  predominates,  they  are  simple  in 
their  own,  but  not  in  other  places.  The  heavens  too,  according  to  Plato,  and  Aristotle  does  not 
dissent  from  this  doctrine,   are  composed  from  the  summits  •  of  the  four  elements,  since  the 

•  By  the  summit  of  a  thing  the*/r5/  most  pure  aw^  c/imjat/ subsistence  of  that  thing  is  to  be  understood.  The 
first  mundane  subsistence,  therefore,  of  the  elements  is  in  the  heavens,  in  which  they  subsist  according  to  a 
iiery  characteristic,  and  thus  subsisting  are  the  causes  of  the  sublunary  elements. 

heavens 
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to  be  moved  with  a  circular  motion  \  For  it  is  possible  that  a  thing 
may  be  moved  by  violence  with  the  motion  of  another  thing,  and  with 
another  motion :  but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  thus  moved  ac- 
cording to  nature ;  since  there  is  one  natural  motion  of  every  simple 
body  9.  Again,  if  the  motion  which  is  contrary  to  nature,  is  contrary 
to  that  which  is  according  to  nature,  and  one  motion  is  contrary  to  one, 
it  is  necessary,  since  the  motion  in  a  circle  is  simple,  if  the  motion  of 

heavens  are  visible  and  tangible,  the  summit  of  fire  predominating  in  them.  But  the  heavens  are 
said  to  be  simple,  as  also  the  four  sublunary  elements,  when  compared  with  composite  bodies* 
For  every  body  which  is  moved  with  a  simple  motion,  is  either  simple,  or  is  moved  with  such  a 
motion,  from  something  simple  predominating  in  it.  But  if  this  be  true,  and  if  the  body  which 
is  moved  circularly  is  a  composite,  it  will  be  moved  with  this  simple  motion,  according  to  the 
predominance  of  something  simple  in  it,  and  not  so  far  as  it  is  a  composite. 

*  Aristotle  here  syllogizes  as  follows :  Since  a  circular  motion  is  simple,  but  a  simple  motion 
is  the  motion  of  a  simple  body,  and  of  a  simple  body  there  is  a  simple  motion,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  thould  be  some  simple  body,  which  is  adapted  according  to  its  o^n  nature  to  be  nioved 
with  a  circular  motion.  But  that  which  precedes  is  true,  for  it  has  been  demonsrr^uJ  ;  and  con- 
sequently that  which  follows  is  true.  Perhaps  too,  as  Simplicius  justly  adds,  Aris.oile  j^i  oduces 
the  syllogism  hypothetically,  from  philosophic  caution.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  iiv^othetic 
lemmas  being  demonstrated,  it  is  possible  to  syllogize  categorically,  as  here.  A  circular  motion 
is  simple.  A  simple  motion  is  the  motion  of  a  simple  body.  A  circular  motion,  therefore,  is 
the  motion  of  a  simple  body.  Hence  the  body  is  simple,  which  is  naturally  moved  witu  a  circu- 
lar motion. 

'  Aristotle  having  shown  that  there  is  a  certain  simple  body  which  is  naturally  adapted  to 
be  moved  with  a  circular  motion,  he  shows,  consequent  to  this,  that  it  is  no  one  of  the 
four  elements  which  is  moved  with  a  circular  motion,  neither  natun^y  nor  contrary  to  nature. 
And  that  no  one  of  them  is  circularly  moved  according  to  nature,  he  shows  as  follows ;  If  there 
is  one  natural  motion  of  every  simple  i>ody,  for  of  simple  bodies  the  motion  is  simple,  and  a  sim* 
pie  motion  is  one,  it  is  evident  that  of  each  of  the  four  elements  since  they  are  simple,  there  is 
one  simple  motion  according  to  nature.  If,  therefore,  the  motion  of  them  is  naturally  in  a  right 
line,  it  is  evident  that  a  circular  motion  will  not  be  natural  to  them.  But  if  they  ai^e  moved  cir- 
cularly, such  a  motion  will  be  violent  to  them.  Thus  fire  may  be  moved  downward  and  circu- 
larly  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  moved  naturally  with  the  motion  of  another  thing ; 
since  of  every  sim^e  body  there  is  one  natural  motion.  But  as  he  before  demonstrated  that  if 
any  composite  body  is  moved  with  a  circular  motion,  since  this  motion  is  simple,  it  is  so  moved 
according  to  the  predominance  of  something  simple  in  it ;  thus  also  he  now  demonstrates  that  if 
any  thing  is  violently  moved  with  a  circular  motion,  there  is  always  something  which  is  circu- 
larly moved  according  to  nature.. 

the 
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the  body  which  is  moved  is  not  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body^ 
that  it  should  be  contrary  to  it.  If,  therefore,  it  is  fire,  or  any  thing 
«lse  of  this  kind,  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  the  natural  lation  of 
it  will  be  contrary  to  circular  lation.  But  one  motion  is  contrary  to 
one ;  and  the  motions  upward  and  downward  are  contrary  to  each  other. 
If^  however,  there  is  any  other  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  con- 
trary to  nature,  there  will  be  some  other  motion  of  it  according  to  na- 
ture :  but  this  is  impossible.     For  if  its  motion  is  upward,  it  will  be 

fire  or  airi  and  if  downward,  it  will  be  water  or  earth  i. 

It 

**  Aristotle  consequently  shows,  that  if  a  circular  motion  does  not  naturally  belong  to  any  one 
of  the  four  elements/  any  one  of  them  that  b  supposed  to  be  so  moved,  must  necessarily  be 
moved  contrary  to  nature.  Ifi  therefore,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  such  a  motion  is  not 
natural  to,  it  must  be  concluded  that  it  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the  elements.  That  it  is 
necessarily,  therefore,  contrary  to  nature,  if  not  natural,  he  shows  from  that  which  subsists 
tontrary  to  nature,  being  contrary  to  that  which  is  according  to  nature.  Hence  a  subnstence 
according  to  nature  not  being  present,  a  subsistence  contrary  to  nature  must  necessarily  be  pre- 
sent ;  and  this  and  notlang  else  is  contrary.  For  nature  b  not  unjust,  opposing  many  things  to 
one.  But  he  informs  us  in  a  wonderful  manner  what  is  the  cause  of  this.  For  if  a  circular  mo- 
tion is  not  natural,  it  is  necessarily  contrary  to  nature,  because  it  is  simple.  For  if  it  were  not 
simple,  it  might  not  be  contrary,  but  only  not  according  to  nature.  But  that  which  is  moved 
with  a  simple  motion,  is  necessarily  moved  either  with  that  motion,  which  b  natural,  or  with 
that  which  b  contrary  to  nature,  or  with  some  intermediate  motion  which  will  not  be  simple. 
But  that  no  one  of  the  four  elements  b  circularly  moved  contrary  to  nature,  he  again  shows, 
VLsmg  thb  position,  that  one  motion  b  contrary  to  one.  For  if  a  motion  upward  b  natural  to  fire, 
but  upward  b  contrary  to  downward,  and  one  motion  is  contrary  to  one,  a  circular  motion  will 
neither  be  natural,  nor  contrary  to  nature,  to  fire.  And  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  each 
of  the  remaining  three  elements.  But  that  a  circular  motion  b  not  contrary  to  nature,  to  any 
other  simple  body,  he  shows  from  this,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  simple  motion  according  to 
nature  of  a  body  which  b  simple.  But  simple  motions  in  a  right  line  are  alone  the  upward  and 
the  downward,  with  one  of  which  if  any  thing  b  moved,  it  will  be  one  of  the  four  elements,  and 
nothing  else.  And  as  there  are  two  simple  motions  in  a  right  line,  the  upward  and  the  dovim* 
ward,  not  two  elements  only  with  a  rectilinear  motion,  but  four  will  be  produced ;  the  cause  of 
which  b  assigned  by  Ari^otle,  in  hb  dbcussion  of  the  heavy  and  the  light,  viz.  that  earth  b  sim- 
ply heavy,  but  fire  simply  light,  because  the  former  subsists  under  all  things,  but  the  latter 
emerges  above  all  thmgs ;  but  air  and  water  communicate  with  both,  for  they  are  both  heavy  and 
light,  though  not  with  reference  to  the  same  thing,  Hence  fire  and  earth  are  properly  simple 
elements. 

Simplicius 
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It  is  also  necessary  that  such  a  lation  should  be  the  first;  for  the  per* 
feet  is  naturally  prior  to  the  imperfect  But  the  circle  ranks  among 
things  perfect.  No  right  line,  however,  is  perfect;  for  neither  is  an 
infinite  right  line  perfect ;  since,  if  it  were,  it  would  have  a  beginning 
and  end  ;  nor  any  finite  right  line,  since  there  is  something  external  to 
all  of  them  ;  for  each  may  be  increased.  Hence,  if  prior  motion  be- 
longs to  the  body  which  is  prior  by  nature  ;  but  the  motion  in  a  circle 
is  prior  to  that  which  is  in  a  right  line ;  and  the  motion  in  a  right  line 
is  the  motion  of  simple  bodies  ;  for  fire  tends  upward  in  a  right  line,  and 
earthly  bodies  tend  downward  to  the  middle; — this  being  the  case,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  motion  in  a  circle  should  be  the  motion  of  some 
one  of  the  bodies  which  are  simple  :  for  we  have  said,  that  the  lation 
of  mixt  bodies  is  according  to  that  which  predominates  of  simple  bodies 
in  the  mixture  ^.  From  these  things,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  ano- 
ther 

Simplicins  farther  observes,  that  Ptolemy,  in  his  treatise  On  the  Elements,  *  and  in  his  Op* 
tics,  and  also  the  great  Plotinns,  and  Xenarchus  in  his  Doubts  agsdnst  a  Fifth  Essence,  assert,  that 
the  motions  of  the  elements  in  a  right  line  are  made  while  they  are  in  a  place  contrary  to  their  na^ 
tore,  and  not  yet  in  a  place  according  to  their  nature*  To  this  c^inion  Aristotle  also  appears  to 
assent,  when  he  says,  in  the  fourth  Book  of  this  treatise,  and  in  his  books  on  Getieratioa  and 
Corruption,  that  the  body  which  tends  to  its  proper  place  tends  to  its  proper  fomu  For  if  things 
which  aspire  after  their  proper  place,  and  their  proper  wholeness^  (oXontf)  are  moved  from  a  foreign 
place,  and  from  a  situation  contrary  to  nature,  it  is  evident,  that  when  they  are  so  moved  they 
have  not  a  natural  subsbtence,  but  as  the  above-mentioned  philosophers  observe,  the  elements^ 
when  they  have  a  natural  subsistence,  and  are  in^heir  proper  places,  are  either  pernaanent,  or  are 
moved  in  a  circle*  Earth,  indeed,  water,  and  collected  air,  are  permanent  4  but  fire  and  die  highest 
part  of  air  are  moved  in  a  circle. 

*  Aristotle,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Physics  demonstrates,  that  a  circular  is  prior  to  a  rectili« 
near  motion,  because  it  is  perfect,  simple,  and  properly  continued  \  but  here  the  demonstration 
is  made  from  perfection.  For  that  the  perfect  is  prior  to  the  imperfect  is  evident ;  since  imper- 
fect things  are  produced  from  the  oerfect.     But  that  a  circular  motion  is  perfect,  he  shows  from 


♦  This  work  of  Ptolemy,  as  also  his  Optics,  is  unfortunately  lost.  His  Catoptrics  too  are  supposed  to  be  lost. 
I  have,  however,  in  my  possession,  a  Latin  translation  of  his  Catoptrics,  which,  the  anonymous  translator  says, 
was  made  in  the  year  1 269.  It  consists  of  two  small  books ;  is  illustrated  with  diagrams,  and  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  a  collection  of  authois  on  the  Sphere,  in  the  year  1518. 

%i>  the 
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ther  essence  of  body  is  naturally  adapted  to  exist,  besides  the  compo- 
sitions of  bodies  which  are  here,  and  that  it  is  more  divine  than,  and 

prior 

the  circle  being  perfect ;  and  he  demonstrates  that  the  circle  is  perfect,  because  it  is  finite,  2nd 
has  an  end,  which  accords  with  the  nature  of  perfect  things.  He  also  shows  it  from  this,  that 
the  circle  does  not  receive  addition,  the  form  of  it  remaining ;  for  an  addition  is  made  to  it  so  far 
as  it  is  defective,  or  is  not  a  complete  circle.  He  shows  this,  however,  not  in  the  circle,  but  de- 
monstrating that  a  right  line  is  imperfect,  because  these  things  do  not  happen,  but  the  opposite 
to  a  circle,  he  shows  that  a  circle  is  perfect.  But  that  every  right  line  is  imperfect,  he  shows^ 
first,  by  dividing  it  into  infinite  and  finite ;  for  every  right  line  is  either  infinite  or  finite.  Not  in- 
deed that  there  is  an  infinite  right  line,  since  the  universe,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  finite,  but 
because  some  have  fancied  that  there  is ;  and  though  there  is  not,  yet  a  right  line  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  phantasy  ad  Infinitum.  If,  therefore,  an  infinite  line  has  not  any  end  or  bound,, 
but  is  indefinite,  it  vnll  not  be  perfect ;  for  the  perfect  is  that  which  is  now  consummated  and 
bounded,  and  which  has  not  any  defect  whatever  of  things  pertaining  to  itself.  But  a  finite  right 
line  lias  something  external^  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  be  increased :  and  that  which  may  be  in- 
creased, has  not  yet  received  all  that  pertains  to  itself,  and  will  therefore  be  imperfect.  But  a 
circle  is  finite,  and  has  an  end,  and  has  nothing  external,  nor  can  it  be  increased,  the^form  of 
it  still  remaining,  ^implicius  adds,  that  Alexander  shows  the  circle  to  be  perfect/  because  it  has 
a  beginning,  nnddle,  and  end ;  the  centre  being  the  beginning  of  it,  the  end  the  periphery,  and 
the  middle  the  superficies,  which  is  between  these.  Simplidus,  howeiter,  justly  observes,  that  Aris-» 
totle  now  considers  the  circular  line  according  to  which  motion  is  efiTected,  and  not  the  superficies* 
On  this  account,  Aristotle  does  not  intend  ta  show  its  perfection  in  the  same  way  as  Alexander 
does,  but  he  demonstrates  it  from  this,  that  it  is  finite,  and  receives  no  addition.  But  the  peri- 
phery, indeed,  will  hafve  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  yet  in  a  dififerent  manner,  because  each. 
of  these  is  every  where ;  for  any  part  of  it  w^tever,  that  is  assumed,  may  be  a  beginning,  mid- 
dle, smd  end.  But  how  of  every  finite  line  is  there  something  external  to  it  ?  For  the  diameter 
of  the  universe  being  finite,  what  will  there  be  beyond  it ;  since  there  is  nothing  beyond  the 
world,  as  will  be  demonstrated  hereafter  ?  Besides,  will  it  not  be  absurd  that  every  right  line 
should  be  imperfect,  if  there  is  some  form  of  a  right  line  which  ought  to  participate  of  perfection, 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  forms,  so  that  if  there  are  imperfect  right  lines,  it  is  indeed  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  some  one  right  line  which  is  entirely  perfect  ?  Alexander,  there- 
fore, understands  it  in  this  way,  th^t  we  can  always  conceive  a  right  line  capable  of  being  in- 
creased J  a  righl  line  itself  not  being  increased,  but  one  of  a  certain  magnitude.  Hence  the^ 
form  of  a  right  line,  so  far  as  a  right  line  is  entirely  perfect,  both  in  a  small  and  a  great  line :  but 
magnitude  is  perfect  in  having  the  whole  measure  of  the  intermediate  line.  But  the  perfection  of 
it,  and  the  perfection  according  to  form,  are  deficient  as  with  reference  to  a  circular  form,  and 
the  perfection  of  it,  because  it  does  not  converge  to  itself;  but  as  far  as  pertains  to  itself  is  diffused 
to  the  unmeasured  and  the  infinite.  The  quantity  of  it,  however,  is  bounded  by  connectedly 
containing  measures.    Tliis,  therefore^  shows  that  there  is  something  es^temal  to  every  finite 

lin^ 
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line>  VIZ.  that  so  far  as  pertains  to  itself,  and  its  indefinite  diffusion,  it  has  alwstys  something  do^ 
ficient,  and  capable  of  receiving  addition.  Aristotle,  therefore,  assuming  that  the  more  perfect 
motion  is  prior ;  for  the  perfect,  says  he,  is  naturally  prior  to  the  imperfect ;  and  the  demonstra- 
tion is,  that  a  circle  is  naturally  prior  to  a  right  line,  as  being  more  perfect ;  but  as  are  the  lines 
on  which  motions  are  made,  so  likewise  are  the  motions ; — ^this  being  the  case,  he  concludes,  that 
a  circular  is  naturally  prior  to  a  rectilinear  motion.  He  neglects,  however,  the  conclusion  as 
evident,  explaining  the  two  continued  propositions.  Afterwards,  wishing  to  show  that  the  body 
is  naturally  prior,  which  has  a  circular  motion,  and  that  it  is  simple  and  di£Ferent  from  the  four 
elements,  he  demonstrates  this  as  follows  :  If  there  are  two  simple  motions  of  simple  bodies,  viz; 
the  rectilinear  and  the  circular,  but  the  rectilinear  belongs  to  sublunary  simple  bodies,  which  are 
moved  upward  and  downward,  it  is  also  necessary  that  a  circular  motion  should  be  the  motion  of 
some  other  simple  body,  which  is  different  from  sublunary  bodies.  iFor  motion  always  belongs  to 
a  body  which  is  moved,  and  a  simple  motion  to  a  simple  body.  For  though  a  composite  body  is 
sometimes  moved  with  a  simple  motion,  as  a  man  falling  from  the  top  of  a  house  tends  to  the 
middle,  yet  he  is  carried  downward  with  this  motion,  according  to  that  simple  element,  (viz. 
earth,)  which  predominates  in  4he  mixture  of  his  corporeal  frame. 

Some,  however,  as  we  are  informed  l>y  Alexander,  have  doubted  the  troth  of  what  is  here  as- 
serted by  Aristotle,  viz.  that  the  perfect  is  naturally  prior  ^to  the  imperfect.  For  if  the  world  is 
more  perfect  than  each  of  the  things  from  which  it  is  composed, '  but  the  more  pecfect  is  priory 
and  the  prior  is  also  more  simple^  the  world  also  will  be  prior  to,  and  more  simple  than  the  thin^ 
from  which  it  is  composed.  But  it  has  not  a  subsistence,  says  Alexander,  prior  to  its  parts,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  be  more  simple  than  its  parts,  being  composed  from  them.  Alexander,  tha*efore| 
yielding  to  these  arguments,  endeavours  to  solve  the  doubt  as  follows :  That  the  world  is  said  to 
be  more  perfect,  as  being  more  comprehensive  \  and  that  a  circular  is  more  perfect  than  a  rectili- 
near motion,  and  a  circle  than  a  right  line,  not  as  containing,  but  considered  according  to  species. 
In  things  that  are  separate,  therefore,  says  he,  it  is  true  that  the  more  perfect  is  prior  and  more 
simple ;  but  this  is  no  longer  true  in  whdes  and  parts.  For  the#whole,  says  he,  is  more  perfect 
than  its  proper  parts,  and  is  prior  to  them  both  by  nature  and  essence,  but  is  not  prior  in  time. 
For  that  which  besides  being  simple  is  also  perfect,  this  is  likewise  prior  in  time.  But  that  a 
circular  is  prior  to  a  rectilinear  motion,  not  in  essence  only,  but  also  in  time,  Aristotle  shows  in 
the  eighth  book  of  his  Physics.     And  such  is  the  solution  of  Alexander. 

Simplicius,  however,  well  observes,  that  perhaps  priority  is  not  to  be  assumed  according  to 
time.  For  there  wa^  not  a  time  when  a  circular  motion  was  but  a  rectilinear  motion  was  not, 
though  the  former  is  always  the  cause  of  the  latter.  Nor  still  more  when  the  circle  was,  a  right 
line  was  not.  But  priority  is  to  be  assumed  according  to  nature*  For  Aristotle  clearly  says, 
^*  that  the  perfect  is  naturally  prior  to  the  imperfect :  and  again,  *'  that  a  prior  motion  is  the  mo-> 
tion  of  a  body  which  is  prior  by  nature.*'  The  world,  therefore,  being  more  perfect  than  its  parts, 
is  naturally  prior  to  them,  as  Alexander  also  acknowledges.  But  it  is  also  more  simple.  For  if 
it  is  prior  by  nature,  it  is  more  united  ♦  5  but  that  which  is  more  united  is  more  allied  to  the  one. 


*  For  as  all  things  originate  from  Me  one,  multitude,  which  n  nearer  to,  is  more  united,  than  that  which  is  1 

more  remote  from  the  one,  because  the  one  produces  the  similar  prior  to  the  dissimilar.    Bat  that  which  is  nearer  j 

to  tlie  one  is  alto  prior.  .  i 

2d«  and  ; 
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prior  to  all  these  s.  Besides,  if  it  is  admitted  that  all  motion  is  either 
according  to,  or  contrary  to  nature,  and  that  the  motion  which  is  con- 
trary to  nature  to  one  thing,  is  according  to  nature  to  another :  as  in 
the  motions  upward  and  downward  ;  for  one  of  these  to  fire,  and  the 
other  to  earth,  is  according  to  and  contrary  to  nature  ; — if  this  be  ad- 
mitted, it  is  necessary  that  the  motion  in  a  circle,  since  it  is  to  these 
contrary  to  nature,  should  be  to  something  else  according  to  na- 
ture*; Farther  still,  if  lation  in  a  circle,  is  to  any  thing  according  to 
nature,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  some  body  among  simple  and 
first  bodies,  which  will  be  adapted  to  be  moved  naturally  in  a  circle,  in 
the  same  manner  as  fire  is  moved  upward  naturally,  and  earth  down- 

and  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  more  simple*  We  however  not  looking  to  the  united  wholeness  of  the 
world,  according  to  which  it  is  one  animal,  or  an  image  of  the  intellectual  animal  resident  in  the 
intellect  of  the  artificer  of  the  universe,  but  directing  our  attention  to  its  separated  multitude, 
and  calling  this  the  world,  we  think  that  the  part  is  more  simple  than  the  ndiole,  and  that  the 
parts  are 'prior  to  the  whole.  For  the  whole  indeed,  firom  its  proper  unity,  produces  in  itself  its 
own  separated  multitude. 

3  Aristotle  here  adds  a  common  conclusion  to  what  has  been  said  ;  for  those  things  being  ad* 
mitted,  it  is  evident  from  them,  that  there  is  some  other  simple  body  besides  the  four  elements, 
viz.  a  circular  body,  more  divine  than,  and  prior  to  them  by  nature*  For  if  it  has  been  demon* 
strated  that  a  circular  motion  is  simple,  and  is  naturally  prior  to  a  rectilinear  motion ;  but  the 
motion  of  a  simple  body  is  simple  and  prior  to  the  motion  in  a  right  line ;  and  if  that  which  is 
simple  and  prior  by  nature  is  also  more  divine,  it  is  evident  that  this  conclusion  is  deduced  from 
what  has  been  previously  admitted. 

*  Not  only  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  concluded,  that  the  body  which  is  moved  circu- 
larly, is  difierent  from  the  four  elements,  but  this  is  also  inferred  from  the  arguments  now  pro* 
posed :  the  first  of  which,  according  to  Alexander,  is  as  follows :  Every  natural  simple  motion, 
is  either  naturally  inherent  in  the  simple  body  which  is  moved  with  this  motion,  or  it  is  inherent 
contrary  to  nature.  But  that  which  is  inherent  in  any  thing  contrary  to  nature,  is  inherent  in 
something  else  according  to  nature.  For  this  it  is  for  a  thing  to.  be  moved  with  a  physical  motion 
contrary  to  nature,  to  be  moved  with  the  motion  which  is  natural  to  some  other  thing,  and  not 
according  to  its  OMm  proper  nature ;  since  every  natural  motion  is  the  motion  of  something  which 
is  moved  naturally.  If,  therefore,  a  circular  motion  is  natural,  and  a  natural  motion  if  it  is  in- 
herent in  any  thing  contrary  to  nature,  is  inherent  in  something  else  according  to  nature,  it  is 
evident  that  a  circular  motion,  though  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  four  elements 
contrary  to  nature,  there  will  nevertheless  be  some  body  besides  these,  to  which  to  be  moved 
circularly  is  natural. 

ward*.. 
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ft 

ward.  But  if  the  bodies  which  are  moved  in  a  circle  about  the  middle^ 
are  moved  contrary  to  nature,  it  is  wonderful,  and  perfectly  absurd, 
that  this  motion  alone  should  be  continued  and  perpetual,  when  at  the 
same  time  it  is  contrary  to  nature  i  for  in  other  things,  such  as  are 
contrary  to  nature  appear  to  be  most  swiftly  corrupted  ^  Hence,  if 
that  which  is  moved  rn  a  circle  is  fire,  as  some  assert,  this  motion  is  no 
less  contrary  to  nature  to  it,  than  the  motion  downward  :  for  we  see 
that  the  motion  of  fire  is  from  the  middle  in  a  right  line  ^.     From,  all 

these 


^  From  division^  Aristotle  again  shows  the  same  thiogi  that  the  body  which  is  moved  with  a 
circular  motion  is  different  from  the  four  elements.  But  what  he  says  is  in  effect  as  follows  : 
A  circular  motion,  because  it  is  a  natural  and  simple  motion,  is  inherent  in  some  natural  and  sim- 
ple body,  either  according  to  or  contrary  to  nature.  And  he  employs  an  abundant  division,  be- 
cause  it  is  evident  that  this  motion  being  natural,  is  entirely  inherent  in  something  according  to 
nature.  But  in  consequence  of  the  division  being  inevitable,  he  at  the  same  time  introduces  the 
problem  multifariously.  Here  also  he  adds  the  argument  when  he  says,  ^^  if  lation  in  a  circle  is 
/a  any  thing  according  to  nature,'*  since  it  is  simple  and  the  first,  which  has  been  demonstrated, 
but  every  motion  is  always  the  motion  of  some  body  which  is  moved ;— if  this  be  the  case,  there 
will  be  some  body  among  simple  and  first  bodies,  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  moved  with 
this  motion,  and  which  is  different  from  the  bodies  that  are  moved  in  a  right*  line.  For  as  they 
are  moved  in  a  right  line,  so  this  is  moved  in  a  circle.  But  if  a  circular  motion  is  unnatural  to 
that  body  in  which  it  is  inherent,  or  in  other  words,  if  those  things  which  are  moved  circularly 
are  moved  contrary  to  nature,  it  is  wonderful,  and  perfectly  irrational,  that  a  circular  motion 
being  unnatural,  should  alone  be  continued  and  perpetual,  which  it  is  demonstrated  to  be  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Physics.  For  that  is  wonderful  which  very  much  deviates  from  the  usual 
course  of  nature.  But  it  is  perfectly  irrational,  that  any  thing  contrary  to  nature  should  be  the 
cause  of  a  continued  and  perpetual  motion ;  for  in  other  things,  whatever  is  contrary  to  nature 
is  seen  to  be  most  rapidly  corrupted.  For  every  nature  labours,  when  it  operates  not  according 
to  its  own  form.  For  things  which  are  moved  naturally^  are  moved  by  a  power  naturally  energiz- 
ing from  itself,  and  which  is  co-existent  with  them.  And  hence  they  are  moved  without  labour. 
But  things  which  are  moved  contrary  to  nature,  rather  suffer  than  energize,  not  being  moved  by 
a  natural  power,  but  being  externally  impelled  by  violence.  On  this  account  natural  bodies  are 
not  in  want  of  rest,  because  they  energize  according  to  their  own  nature.  But  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals are  perfectly  in  want  of  rest ;  for  psychical  motions,  or  the  motions  belonging  to  soul,  are 
not  the  natural  motions  of  their  bodies,  which  are  moved  as  instruments  by  the  souls  that  use 
them. 

•  Aristotle  having  shown  that  a  circular  motion  is  not  contrary  to  nature  to  the  body  which  is 
moved  in  a  circle^  if  it  is  continued  smd  perpetual,  shows  in  common,  employing  what  has  been 

before. 
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these  reasons,  therefore,  any  one  syllogizing  may  believe  that  there 
is  a  certain  other  body  different  from  the  bodies  which  are  here,  and 
which  surround  us  ;  that  it  is  separate  from  these,  and  has  a  nature  by 
so  much  more  honorable  than,  as  it  is  more  distant  from,  sublunary 
bodies  ^. 

Since,  liowever,  of  the  things  above  asserted,  some  are  supposed, 
but  others  are  demonstrated,  it  is  evident  that  not  every  body  has 
either  levity  or  gravity.  It  is  also  necessary  that  it  should  be  supposed 
what  we  «ay  the  heavy  and  the  light  are,  sufficiently  for  our  present 
purpose,  but  again,  more  accurately,  when  we  make  the  essence  of 
these  the  subject  of  consideration.  Let  the  heavy,  then,  be  that  which 
is  naturally  adapted  to  tend  to  the  middle ;  but  the  light  that  which  is 
naturally  adapted  to  be  moved  from  the  middle.     And  let  the  most 

before  demonstrated^  that  fire  is  not  a  body  which  is  circularly  moved.  But  he  shows  this  as  fol- 
lows ;  If  fire  is  a  hody  which  is  circularly  moved,  it  follows  that  a  circular  motion  is  inherent  in  it 
<^ntrary  to  nature,  no  less  than  a  tendency  downward.  But  if  a  circular  motion  is  not  inherent 
contrary  to  nature  in  that  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  if  it  is  continued  and  perpetual,  the  body 
^hich  is  circularly  moved  is  not  fire. 

7  Faith  is  two-fold,  the  one  without  demonstration  being  irrationally  produced,  and  which  some 
men  possess  about  things  the  most  absurd ;  but  the  other  being  after  demonstration,  and  replete 
with  evidence.  This  faith  also  is  accurate,  cannot  be  confoted,  and  is  allied  to  the  truth 
of  beings.  Since,  therefore,  what  has  been  above  sdd  has  been  asserted  with  demonstration^ 
Aristotle  very  properly  says,  that  any  one  syllogizing  may  believe*  But  a  feith  of  this  kind 
•excels  in  scientific  knowledge,  with  vital  sympathy.  Hence,  Aristotle  philosophically  and  properly 
uses  the  words  may  believe ^  because,  together  with  the  firm  knowledge  of  more  divine  natures 
vital  sympathy  is  co-excited.  The  words  also,  may  bilieve,  may  be  considered  as  implying  that  he 
syllogises  from  hypothesis.  And  it  is  evident,  that  as  is  the  relation  of  hypotheses  to  evidence^ 
^uch  also  will  be  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them  to  faith.  But,  as  Simplicius  beautifully  adds^ 
it  is  better  to  say  that  faith  every  where  imparts  that  which  results  from  necessary  conclusions. 
And  that  especially  in  the  discussions  of  divine  concerns,  the  vital  sympathy  arising  from  faith  after 
<lemonstration,  not  only  produces  stability  of  real  knowledge,  but  also  union  with  the  objects  of 
knowledge,  which  is  the  end  of  human  blessedness.  For  anagogic  love  precedes,  exciting  in  the 
^oul  the  desire  of  divine  beauty ;  the  true  unfolding  of  it  into  light  by  those  who  are  worthy  to  re- 
ceive it  follows  ;  and  faith  succeeds  in  the  last  place,  imparting  a  firm  establishment  in,  and  union 
with  the  divine  object  itself.  But  that  by  how  much  the  more  the  celestial  bodies  are  separated 
£rom  things  in  generation  and  corruption,  by  so  much  the  more  they  excell  in  dignity  of  essence 
is  evident.  For  these  last  are  expelled  to  the  extremity  of  the  universe  j  but  the  heavens  are 
allotted  the 'summit  of  the  corporeal  sphere* 

heavy 
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heavy  be  that  which  subsists  under  all  the  bodies  that  tend  downward ; 
but  the  most  light,  that  which  rises  above  all  the  bodies  that  tend  up*- 
ward.  But  it  is  necessary  that  every  thing  which  tends  either  upward 
or  downward,  should  either  have  levity  or  gravity^  or  both,  but  not 
with  reference  to  the  same  thing ;  for  things  heavy  and  light  refer  to 
each  other;  as^  for  instance,  air  to  water,  and  water  to  earth®*     It  is, 

however, 

'  Since  all  doctrine  and  every  raciocinative  discipline  are  produced  from  pre-subsisting  know- 
ledge, as  Aristotle  teaches  us  in  his  Posterior  Analytics,  it  is  necessary  that  certain  things  should 
be  supposed  prior  to  demonstrations ;  some  as  being  credible  from  themselves,  others  as  having 
been  previously  demonstrated,  and  others  as  things  to  be  demonstrated.  This  being  the  case, 
certain  foundations  are  here  laid  down ;  and  certain  things  are  also  demonstrated.  Certain  things 
indeed  are  pre- supposed,  viz.  that  there  are  two  simple  lines,  the  right  line,  and  the  cir« 
cumference  of  a  circle ;  and  that  the  motion  firom  the  middle  b  upward,  the  motion  to  the 
middle,  downward,  and  the  motion  about  the  middle,  circular.  Also,  that  one  motion  is  con<»^ 
trary  to  one ;  and  that  there  is  one  natural  motion  of  every  nmple  body.  But  of  the  foundations 
it  is  demonstrated,  that  there  are  two  simple  motions,  viz.  the  circular  and  rectilinear  ;  that  the 
motions  of  simple  bodies  are  simple  i  and  that  simple  motions  are  the  motions  of  simple  bodies: 
For  this  is  demonstrated  from  the  divbion  of  motions  and  bodies,  and  from  appropriate  adaptation* 
It  b  also  demonstrated  from  the  things  suf^posed,  and  from  the  demonstrated  foundations,  that 
besides  the  four  sublunary  simple  bodies,  there  is  another  fifth  body,  to  which  a  circular  motion 
IS  natural,  and  that  this  is  more  perfect,  prior  to,  and  naturally  more  honorable  than  other  bo* 
dies:  These  things  being  supposed  and  demonstrated,  Aristotle  says,  it  follows,  that  not  every 
body  has  either  gravity  or  levity.  For  if  the  heavy  and  the  light  from  the  proper  definition  of 
them  appear  to  belong  to  a  right  lined  moticHi,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  tlie  body  which 
Is  moved  circularly,  is  different  from  those  which  are  moved  in  a  right  line ;  and  if  different^ 
the  motion  in  a  right  line  can  neither  happen  to  it  contrary,  nor  according  to  nature,  it  evidently 
follows,  that  not  every  body  has  gravity  or  levity.  But  thb  contributes  to  hb  demonstrating 
that  a  celestial  body  b  without  generation,  is  incorruptible,  without  increase,  without  diminution, 
and  without  alteration.  For  if  it  bad  gravity  or  levity,  there  would  be  some  motion  contrary  to 
its  motion.  And  if  thb  were  the  case,  there  would  be  something  contrary  to  it,  which  would  be 
moved  natiu-ally  with  a  motion  contrary  to  it.     But  if  this  took  place,  it  would  be  generated  from 

contraries,  and  corrupted  into  contraries.     If,  however,  it  has  neither  gravity  nor  levity,  neither  I 

in  short,  will  it  be  moved  in  a  right  line,  according  to  which  there  b  contrariety,  but  it  will 
alone  be  moved  in  a  circle.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  not  any  motion  contrary  to  a 
circular  motion ;  and  hence  it  b  evident,  that  the  body  which  b  circularly  moved,  will  not  have 
any  thing  contrary  to  it,  so  far  as  it  is  neither  generated  from  any  thing  ebe,  nor  corrupted  into 
any  thing  else.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  it  should  neither  have  gravity  nor  levity.  At  the 
same  time,  abO)  Aristotle  previously  assumes,  that  it  will  neither  be  moved  upward  nor  downward, 

which. 
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however,  impossible  that  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  should 
have  either  gravity  or  levity  :  for  it  is  not  possible  that  it  can  be  moved 
either  to  the  middle,  or  from  the  middle,  either  according  to,  or  con- 
trary to  nature.  For  lation  in  a  right  line  is  not  natural  to  it ;  since 
there  is  one  motion  of  each  of  the  simple  bodies  ;  so  that  it  will  be  the 
same  with  some  one  of  the  bodies  that  are  moved  in  a  right  line.  But 
if  it  is  moved  contrary  to  nature,  if  indeed  the  motion  downward  is  con- 
trary to  nature,  the  motion  upward  will  be  according  to  nature  ;  but 

which  b  equivalent  to  its  not  being  moved  with  a  motion  which  has  contrariety.    Afterwards, 
having  shown  that  to  the  circular  motion  with  which  it  is  .moved,  there  is  not  any  motion  con- 
trary, it  win  follow,  that  thfere  is  not  any  thing  contrary  to  it.    And  from  this  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, that  it  is  neither  generated  nor  corrupted.     But  all  the  rest  is  consequent  to  this.     It  is  also 
necessary  J  says  he,  that  it  should  be  supposed  what  we  say  the  heavy  and  the  light  are;  because, 
it  is  not  his  principal  intention  at  present  to  discuss  the  heavy  and  the  light,  as  in  the  fourth 
book,  where  he  particularly  considers  them,  but  he  now  requires  this  hypothesis,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  bocfy  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  is  without  generation  and  corruption,  from  its  not  having 
either  gravity  or  levity,  as  he  sufficiently  manifests  in  the  text.     But  he  defines  what  the  heavy 
and  the  light,  and  also  what  the  most  heavy  and  the  most  light  are.     For  since  of  things  which 
tend  downward,  one  thing,  as  earth,  proceeds  as  far  as  to  the  center,  viz.  as  far  as  to  that  which 
is  most  downward,  but  another  thing  proceeds  as  far  as  to  the  earth ;  and  since  of  things  which 
tend  upward,  one  thing,  fire,  proceeds  as  far  as  to  the  highest  place,  viz.  as  far  as  to  the  lunar 
qdiere,  but  another  proceeds  as  far  as  to  fire ;  hence  the  one  is  very  properly  heavy,  but  the 
other  most  heavy ;  and  the  one  is  light,  but  the  other  most  light.     If,  therefore,  the  heavy  is 
that  which  tends  downward,  and  the  light  that  which  tends  upward,  and  these  are  the  defini- 
tions of  the  heavy  and  the  light,  it  is  evident  that  conversely,  that  which  tends  upward  or  down- 
ward, has  necessarily  gravity  or  levity.     And  since  of  the  upward  there  is  something  which  is  not 
perfectly  upward,  but  which  has  something  of  the  downward,  as  the  place  under  fire  j  and  since 
^f  the  downward  again,  there  is  something  which  is  not  perfectly  downward,  as  the  place  of  wa- 
ter, the  bodies  which  are  moved  to  these  places,  have  justly  both  gravity  and  levity.    They  have 
not  both  these,  however,  with  reference  to  the  same  thing ;  for  it  is  not  possible  at  the  same  time 
to  be  heavier  and  lighter  than  the  same  thing,  but  the  heavy  and  the  light  pertain  to  these  rela- 
tively.    For  air  indeed  is  light,  with  reference  to  water,  but  heavy  with  reference  to  fire ;  and 
water  is  light  with  reference  to  earth,  yet  not  with  reference  to  air ;  for  compared  with  this  it  is 
heavy. .  Hence,  these  are  neither  properly  heavy,  nor  properly  light,  nor  properly  simple.    But 
fire  is  light  and  properly  simple  ;  and  earth  is  heavy  and  properly  simple  j  the  former  rising  above 
•every  thing  which  tends  on  high,  and  the  latter  subsiding  under  every  thing  which  tends  down- 
ward.   Hence,  if  the  middle  elements  are  not  perfectly  simple,  the  discussion  of  simple  bodies 
will  not  properly  pertain  to  them  j  nor  do  they  act  well,  who  endeavour  from  these  to  change  the 
above-mentioned  opinions  about  simple  bodies. 

if 
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if  the  motion  upward  is  contrary,  tlie  motion  downward  will  be  accord* 
ing  to  nature.  For  we  have  supposed  of  contrary  motions,  that  the 
thing  to  which  one  of  these  motions  is  contrary  to  nature,  has  the  other 
according  to  nature  •.  Since,  however,  the  whole  and  the  part  tend 
naturally  to  the  same  thing,  as  for  instance,  all  the  earth  and  a  small 
clod,  in  the^rst  place  it  will  happen  that  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a 
circle,  has  neither  any  levity  nor  gravity;  for  if  it  had,  it  would  be  able 
to  tend  according  to  its  own  nature,  either  to  tbe  middle,  or  from  the 
middle.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  moved 
with  local  motion,  either  by  being  drawn  upward  or  downward  ;  for 
neither  it,  nor  any  one  of  its  parts,  can  be  moved  with  any  other  motion, 
either  according  or  contrary  to  nature  ;  since  there  is  the  same  reason 
of  the  whole  and  its  part  •. 

In 

^  Aristotle  using  the  assigned  definitions  of  the  heavy  and  the  light,  6r  rather  the  convernons 
of  the  definitions,  shows  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  to  have  either 
gravity  or  levity.  For  if  it  had,  it  would  have  it  either  according  to,  Or  contrary  to  nstture* 
But  he  demonstrates  that  neither  of  these  is  possible,  employing  for  this  purpose  two  axioms  ^  that 
there  is  one  natural  motion  of  every  simple  body;  and  that  to  the  body,  to  which  'One  of  con- 
trary motions  is  contrary  to  nature,  the  other  is  according  to  nature. 

■  Aristotle  hating  shown  that  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  has  neither  gravity  nor  levity, 
he  demonstrates  in  the  next  place,  that  this  is  not  only  the  case  with  the  whole,  but  also  with  its 
parts ;  for  these  also  being  moved  with  the  same  motion  as  the  whole,  have  neither  gravity  nor 
levity.    But  he  demonstrates  this  in  the  first  place,  as  follows :  Assuming  that  the  whole  and  the 
parts  are  naturally  moved  to  the  same  thing,  he  thus  syllogizes :  If  the  whole  neither  tends 
upward  nor  downward,  this  will  also  be  the  case  with  the  part.     But  the  antecedent  is  true,  and 
therefore  the  consequent.    But  that  the  pre-assumed  axiom  is  true,  viz.  that  the  whole  and  the 
part  naturally  tend  to  the  same  thing,  he  shows  from  the  whole  eiuth,  atid  a  small  clod.    Fat  if 
the  whole  b  all  the  parts,  but  all  the  parts  have  the  same  tendency,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
has  the  same  tendency.     In  the  next  place  he  demonstrates  the  same  thing  in  a  consequent  order, 
about  the  whole  and  the  parts.;  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  locally  moved,  by  being  drawn 
upward  or  downward.     For  mithtr  ii^  says  he,  nor  any  one  of  its  parts  can  he  moved  with  any 
other  than  a  circular  motion  according  to  nature.    For  there  is  one  natural  motion  of  every  simple 
body.     Nor  can  it  be  moved  contrary  to  nature  with  any  right-lined  motion ;  for  the  contrary 
motion  would  be  natural  to  it ;  and  there  will  no  longer  be  one  natural  motion  of  every  simple 
body,  if  there  are  two  motions  according  to  nature  contrary  to  dne  motion  which  is  contrary  to 
nature.     But  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  demonstrate  this,  he  is  in  want  of  that  which  has  been 
previously  acknowledged^  viz.  that  the  whole  and  the  part  naturally  tend  to  the  same  thing,  if  it 

2e  « 
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Iq  like  manner  it  is  reasonable  to  think  respecting  it,  that  it  is  inge-^ 
nerable  and  incorruptible,  without  increase  and  unalterable,  because 

every 

is  also  necessarythat  it  should  be  verified  about  the  part.  This  whole  argument,  however,  about 
parts,  was  essentially  necessary  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  by  him  who  shows  that  the 
parts  are  of  the  same  nature  with  the  whole :  because  the  wholeness  of  the  sublunary  elements 
have  the  heavy  and  the  light,  and  not  the  divulsed  parts  of  them  only,  as  it  has  appeared  to  some. 
Hence,  he  immediately  pre-assumed  that  the  whole  and  the  part  naturally  tend  to  the  same  thing. 
He  also  replies  to  the  objection,  which  says,  that  the  comparison  between  the  heavens  and  the 
sublunary  elements  is  not  to  be  made  from  similars;  but  that  the  parts  of  the  latter  are  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  being  disposed  contrary  to  nature,  out  of  their  proper  places,  and  the  whole  of  the 
former.  He  also  replies  to  those  who  think  that  the  heavens  have  a  subsistence  similar  to 
sublunary  natures,  so  as  to  be  perpetual  in  its  wholeness,  but  generable  and  corruptible  in  its  parts. 
For  if  indeed  in  the  sublunary  elements,  the  parts  appear  to  be  divulsed  from  their  proper  whole- 
ness, disposed  contrary  to  nature,  and  having  a  tendency  to  'motion  in  a  right  line,  but  no  one- 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  in  the  whole  of  the  past  time,  appears  from  tradition  to  have  suffered  any 
change  either  in  the  whole  of  itself,  or  its  parts,  it  is  evident,  that  the  heavens  are  justly  said  to* 
be  of  a  nature  diffbreipA  from  that  of  the  four  elements.  And  the  assertion  appears  to  derive 
credibility  frt>m  the  perpetual  tradition  of  sense. 

But  how  does  he  infer  that  the  part  has  the  same  motion  with  the  whole,  from  the  whole 
earth  and  a .  clod,  teniding  to  the  same  thing  ?  For  the  whole  earth  being  situated  about  the 
middle,  is  not  moved  with  any  lation.  May  we  not  say,  that  he  calls  the  whole  earth  the  earth, 
considered  according  to  all  its  parts,  but  not  considered  according  to  its  wholeness  ?*  Hence,  he 
says,  allf  but  not,  the  whole  earth.  So  that  if  any  one  should  say  that  all  the  earth  is  generable 
and  corruptible,  because  all  its  parts  are  so,  and  no  one  of  them  is  perpetual,  yet  it  is  not  true  to 
assert  this  of  its  wholeness.  And,  in  the  next  place,  though  all  the  earth  is  not  locally  moved, 
according,  to  the  whole  of  itself,  yet  the  whole  has  a  mutation  and  tendency  to  the  center.  Hence, 
the  whole  is  conglobed  about  the  same  thing,  each  of  the  parts  striving  to  approach  to  the  centre, 
^hen  it  is  not  prevented  by  another  part.  For  the  desire  of  the  whole  and  the  parts  is  to  the 
middle ;  and  in  it  they  wish  to  be  preserved  and  contained,  having  in  their  own  nature  an  erratic 
consistence.  Thus  also  both  the  whole  and  the  parts  of  fire  aspiring  after  a  divine  body,  as  of  a 
kindred  nature  with  themselves,  hasten  to  it  on  all  sides.  Hence  fire  is  conglobed  under  it,  all 
its  parts  desiring  to  approach  to  it,  and  partake  of  its  vrtal  motion.  But  each  of  the  middle 
elements  has,  according  to  its  own  tendency,  that  which  is  near  to  it  for  an  object  of  desire; 
water,  indeed  earth,  becoming  established  by  it,  as  being  in  itself  of  a  flowing  nature.  Hence 
also,  this  flowing  round  the  earth,  is  copglobed  about  it,  and  receives  itself  through  the  middle 
of  the  earth,  a  centrical  continuity.  But  air  proceeds  to  fire,!  both  the  whole  and  the  parts  de- 
siring to  be  changed  from  their  turbulent  grossness,  and  to  become  etherialized.  The  heaven, 
however,  as  being  more  divine  and  elevated  than  all  the  bodies  in  the  world,  has  no  other  body 
as  an  object  of  desire,  nor  does  it  proceed  to  any  other,  but  comprehending  itself,  and  desiring 
itself,  and  its  own  soul  and  intellect,  is  not  moved  with  a  rectilinear  motion,  which  is  defective 

and 
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every  thing  which  is  generated  is  generated  froma  contrary  and  a  certain 
subject;  and  in  a  similar  manner  is  corrupted  from  a  contrary  into  a 
contrary,  as  was  observed  in  our  first  treatise.  But  of  contraries  the 
lations  also  are  contrary.  But  if  nothing  can  be  contrary  to  this, 
because  to  the  latiori  in  a  circle,  no  motion  is  contrary  ;  nature  appears 
to  have  very  properly  exempted  from  contraries  that  which  is  about  to 
be  unbegotten  and  incorruptible  ;  for  generation  and  corruption  exist 
in  contraries*.     Besides,  every  thing  which  is  increased,  is  increased; 

and 

and  imperfecti  and  proceeds  to  something  external,  but  with  a  circular  motion  wluch  is  always 
perfect  and  energetic,  and  contains  good  in  itself.  Simplicius  adds,  and  if  I  say  any  thing  to  th^ 
purpose  in  thus  speaking,  Aristotle  well  observes,  that  the  whole  and  the  part  naturally  tend  to 
the  same  thing.  Hence,  of  things  which  I^ave  the  desirable  external  to  themselves,  both  the 
wholes  and  the  parts  aspiring  after  it  have  the  tendency  of  a  right-lined  motion.  '  Hence  too  their 
tendency  in  short  is  external,  because  the  object  of  desire  is  external,  and  the  external  is  local. 
And  if  from  hyppthesis  the  heavens  were  elevated  higher  from  the  region  which  they  now  occupy, 
fire  would  follow  it.  For  the  four  elements  do  not  appear  so  much  to  aspire  after  place  and 
wholeness,  as  to  come  into  contact  with  a  more  excellent  nature,  which  the  whole  no  less  aspires 
after  than  the  parts.         .    « 

Simplicius  farther  observes  (in  replying  to  the*objections  of  Philoponns,  a  man  full  of  pef* 
▼erted  conceptions),  that  the  i^ost  divine  Plato,  considering  every  thing  in  the  world  as  vital,  pos* 
sessing  a  desire  of  its  proper  good,  and  through  this  having  a  tendency  to  its  wholeness,  and  to  the 
most  excellent  of  the  bodies  near  it,  naturally,  and  not  from  deliberate  choice ;  in  like  manner 
knew  that  earth  and  fire  are  moved  to  their  proper  objects  of  desire,  and  that  on  this  account 
every  thing  is  generated  in  its  appropriate  place.  Because,  however  they  are  imperfect,  they 
naturally,  and  not  firom  previous  choice,  tend  to  the  objects  of  their  desire,  but  are  moved  towards 
it  like  things  fidling  to  the  earth ;  and  on  this  account  Plato  calls  the  place  to  which  such  things 
tend  downward.  For  he  thus  writes  in  the  Timaeus :  '^  This  one  thing  must  be  considered  about 
all  these,  that  the  path  to  that  which  is  con-nascent  to  each,  makes  that  which  is  moved  to  be 
heavy,  and  the  place  to  which  a  thing  of  this  kind  tends,  to  be  downward/'  Hence,  he  does 
jiot  think  that  the  heavy  and  the  light  are  naturally  different,  since  all  bodies  appear  to  be  natu- 
rally heavy  *. 

*  Aristotle  having  shown  that  the  body  which  moves  in  a  circle,  is  different  firom  sublunary 
bodies,  is  more  perfect  than,  and  prior  to  them,  and  that  it  has  neither  gravity  nor  levity,  demon- 
strates as  consequent  to  this,  that  it  is  ingenerable  and  incorruptible,  and  without  increase  and 
diminution,  as  being  changed  with  no  one  mutation,  except  that  which  is  kKal,  and  this  circular. 

•  The  reader,  however*  must  be  careful  to  remembert  that  gravity,  according  to  Plato»  is  the  tendcTwy 
(pMr«)  of  bodies  to  their  appropriate  places ;  and  thu  meaning  of  gravity,  which  Aristotle  also  admits,  is  very 
dif&cent  from  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
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and  every  thing  which  is  diminished  is  diminished,  by  a  kindred  nature 
acceding,  and  being  resolved  into  matter*  But  this  has  not  any  thing 
from  which  it  is  generated.  If,  therefore,  it  is  without  increase,  and 
incorruptible,  to  apprehend  also  that  it  is  without  any  change  of  qua- 
lity, is  the  progeny  of  the  same  scientific  conception  ;  for  alliation  is  a 
motion  according  to  quality.  But  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  quality, 
are  not  produced  without  mutations  according  to  passions,  as  for 
instance,  health  and  disease.  Such  natural  bodies,  however,  as  are 
changed  according  to  passion,  all  these  we  see  possess  increase  and 
decrease  ;  as  the  bodies  of  animals  and  the  parts  of  these;  likewise  of 
plants,  and  in  similar  manner  of  the  elements.     So  that  if  the  body; 

As,  therefore,  in  what  has  been  before  said^  he  assumed  its  transcendency  with  respect  to* 
sublunary  natures,  from  the  difference  of  motion,  so  now  he  assimies  the  ingenerable  nature  of 
the  heaven,  with  reference  to  the  generable  nature  of  sublunary  bodies,  and  its  being  without  in- 
crease and  diminution,  from  the  form  of  circular  motion.  And  in  the  first  place  he  shows,  that 
it  is  ingenerable  and  incorruptible,  syllogizing  as  follows,  in  the  second  figure :  The  body  which 
is  moved  in  a  circle  has  not  a  contrary.  That  which  is  generable  and  corruptible  has  a  contrary 
from  which  it  is  generated,  and  into  which  it  is  corrupted.  And  the  conclusion  is,  the  body 
therefore  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  is  neither  generated  nor  corrupted.  But  of  these  two  pro- 
positions, the  minor  which  says,  that  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  has  not  a  contrary, 
he  demonstrates  now  ;  but  he  refers  the  reader,  for  the  demonstration  of  the  major  proposition, 
to  the  first  book  of  his  Physics.  For  he  calls  his  Physics  his  first  treatise,  as  containing  the  dis- 
cussion of  physical  principles.  But  that  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  has  not  a  contrary, 
he  demonstrates  again  through  the  same  deduction,  as  follows :  The  body  which  is  circularly 
moved  has  not  a  motion  contrary  to  its  own  natural  motion.  That  which  has  a  contrary,  has  also 
the  motion  with  which  its  contrary  is  moved,  contrary  to  its  own  natural  motion ;  which  he  enforces 
through  this,  that  the  motions  of  bodies  which  are  naturally  contrary,  are  contrary.  And  the 
conclusion  is,  the  body  which  is  moved  ui  a  circle  has  not  a  contrary^  And  here  again  he  assumes 
the  major  proposition  as  evident ;  for  of  forms  which  are  naturaUy  contrary,  the  natures  are  con- 
trary, because  the  motions  are  contrary.  For  nature  is  a  principle  of  motion.  But  he  afterwards 
demonstrates  the  minor  proposition,  which  says,  there  is  not  a  motion  contrary  to  the  motion  of 
a  circulating  body,  f.  e.  to  a  circular  motion.  The  whole>  however,  of  what  is  s;ud,  is  divided 
into  these  two  assertions,  the  one,  that  if  it  is  requisite  any  thing  should  be  generated  or  corrupted, 
it  is  entirely  necessary  there  should  be  some  subject  and  a  contrary  from  which  it  is  generated,  and 
into  which  it  is  corrupted;  but  the  other,  that  there  is  not  any  motion  contrary  to  a  circular 
motion;  And  of  this  latter  assertion  he  shortly  after  gives  a  demonstration  multifariously;  but  he 
assumes  the  former  as  being  demonstrated  in  the  Physics,  without  demonstration.  It  is  necessary^ 
therefore,  to  recollect  what  is  there  said. 

which. 
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which  moves  ia  a  circle  possesses  neither  increase  nor  decrease,  it  is 
leasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  also  without  change  in  quality  s.    From 

what 

4 

s  In  the  same  manner  as  Aristotle  demonstrates  the  inaugmentable  through  the  ingetieraUe'; 
for  this  has  not  anything,  says  he,  from  which  it  is  generated ;  so  he  shows  the  not  being  changed 
in  quality  through  the  inaugmentable,  and  the  undiminished,  which  now,  says  Simplicius,  I 
think  he  calls  incorruptible,  syllogising  as  follows :  That  which  suffers  alliation  is  changed  in 
quality.  That  which  is  changed  in  quality,  is  changed  in  passion*  For  corporeal  qualities  being 
predicated  in  a  three- fold  respect  5  either  according  to  sensible  passion  only,  ^as  when  any  one  is 
heated  superficially ;  or  according  to  disposition,  when  any  thing  is  disposed  according  to  heat, 
so  as  that  it  is  said  to  be  hot ;    or  according  to  habit,  when  the  disposition  is  permanent  ;— 

thb  being  the  case,  passion  is  surveyed  every  where,  on  which  account  Aristotle  also  saj's,  that  \ 

the  habits  and  dbpositions  of  quality,  are  not  produced  without  mutations  according  to  passions. 
For  though  habit  is  one  form,  and  disposition  another,  yet  these  also  are  perfected  in  conjunc- 
tion with  passion ;  since  they  are  generated  in  consequence  of  something  suffering,  because 
things  which  are  changed  in  quality,  are  changed  according  to  passion.  But  we  see  that  all  na- 
tural bodies  have  increase  and  diminution ;  for  this  is  evident  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals, 
in  simple .  bodies,  and  in  short,  in  whatever  is  changed  according  to  passion.  If,  therefore, 
things  which  are  changed  in  quality,  naturally  increase  and  diminish,  things  which  are  neither 
increased  nor  diminished,  are  not  changed  in  quality  j  for  neither  are  they  changed  according  to 
passion.  And  categorically  thus :  Things  which  are  changed  in  quality  according  to  passion^ 
are  increased  and  diminished.  A  circulating  body  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished.  A  cir- 
culating body,  therefore,  is  not  changed  in  quality  according  to  passion. 

In  the  next  place  it  must  be  observed,  that  Aristotle  does  not  deny  all  change  in  qtiality  of  the 
celestial  bodies ;  for  he  does  not  deny  a  perfective  communication  with  and  participation  of  each 
other ;  but  he  denies  that  alliation  which  is  attended  with  passion,  and  which  often,  though  ac- 
cidentally, becomes  the  cause  of  increase  and  diminution.  For  things  which  are  dried  and  suf- 
fer the  passion  of  dryness,  and  especially  according  to  disposition,  and  still  more  so  according 
to  habit,  are  diminished.  And  things  which  are  moistened,  are  increased  by  the  opposition  of 
moisture.  Thus  also  things  which  are  inspissated  are  diminished,  but  those-which  are  rarefied  are  . 
increased ;  except  that  though  increase  and  decrease  are  not  considered  as  causes,  yet  they  do  not 
always  concur  with  passions  that  may  be  changed  in  quality,  nor  yet  with  every  change  in  quality. 
For  it  is  evident  that  the  celestial  bodies  also  ener^ze  on  each  other,  and  impart  to  each  other 
their  goodness,  and  this  differently  at  different  times,  according  to  different  configurations.  Thus 
the  moon  at  different  times  receives  the  solar  light  in  different  parts  of  her  orb,  according  to  her 
different  distances  from  the  sun.  And  thus  all  the  celestial  bodies  energize  on  each  other,  though 
such  alliations  are  to  us  occult.  This  indeed  is  evident  from  their  effects  in  the  sublunary 
region ;  for  at  different  times  they  become  the  causes  of  different  effects,  according  to  their  differ- 
entnronfiguratioas  and'  different  temperaments.    Nor  in  the  moon,  does  increase  or  decrease  ap- 
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what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  of  bodies  is 
perpetual,  and  that  it  has  neither  increase  nor   diminution,    but   is 

undecaying, 

pear  to  be  made  vrith  such  a  change  m  quality ;  nor  does  It  so  clearly  exist  in  the  other  stars>  except 
when  they  are  nearer  to,  or  more  remote  from,  the  earth.  For  then,  on  account  of  the  in^ 
terval  being  different  with  reference  to  us,  they  appear  to  as  to  have  a  different  magnitude.  Kor 
■are  their  participations  passive,  but  perfective.  Tor  these  contraries  may  be  co-existent  5  but 
here,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  things  to  each  other,  they  are  not  naturally  adapted  to  be 
co*existent.  Hence,  they  exterminate  each  other,  and  on  this  account  energize  pasrively.  For 
iron  when  it  is  heated  by  fire,  being  passively  changed  in  quality,  can  no  longer  refrigerate,  though 
it  is  naturally  cold,  because  it  energizes  according  to  passion^  but  the  moon»  though  it  is  in  a 
certain  respect  changed  in  quality  by  the  solar  rays,  and  in  consequence  of  this  transmits  to  us 
the  solar  light,  yet  it  is  in  conjunction  with  its  own  characteristic  jx-operty.  For  the  alliation 
does  not  cause  any  change  in  its  essence,  but  only  perfects  its  inherent  powers.  For  it  was  well 
said  by  Melissus,  that  what  is  essentially  changed  in  quality  during  the  space  of  three. thousand 
years,  will  perish  in  the  whole  of  time.  Indeed,  though  it  should  be  asserted,  that  the.  celestial 
bodies  are  changed  in  quality  by  each  other,  yet  it  must  not  be  said  that  this  alliation  is  effected 
by  passion,  but  that  it  is  of  a  perfective  nature  i  just  as  the  soul  msry  be  said  to  be  changed  in 
quality,  when  energizing  enthusiastically,  or  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration.  For  pAs- 
sion  is  produced  according  to  a  mutation  of  something  essential ;  on  which  account  thie  alliation 
which  is  according  to  passion,  is  different  in  species  from  that  which  is  acccnrding  to  virtue.  On 
which  account,  Aristotle  does  not  simply  deny  all  alliation  of  the  celestial  bodies,  but  that  only 
which  is  passive,  and  with  which  a  certain  increase,  diminution  and  corruption  are  co-^xistent. 

Simplicius  adds,  that  Aristotle  very  prc^rly  says,  that  things  which  are  passivdy  changed  in 
quality  suiSer  also  essentially.  For  the  passion  receiving  intension,  always  produces  a  niutation 
of  the  elements  which  compose  essence.  He  also  Tery  properly  denies  passive  alliatioh  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  being  satisfied  with  what  has  been  previously  demonstrated.  For  if  things 
which  are  passively  changed  in  quality,  and  suffer  essentially,  are  generable  and  comtptible^  and 
may  be  increased  and  diminished,  it  is  evident  that  things  which  are  exempt  from  these,  tran- 
scend passive  alliation.  Hence,  when  Alexander  says,  that  the  spheres  which  are  beneath  the 
snn  are  heated  by  it,  and  transmit  the  heat  hither,  this  assertion  must  be  imderstood  with  restrict 
.  tion  I  by  no  means  granting  that  any  passive  quality  happens  there ;  for  if  it  did,  it  would  also 
produce  an  essential  mutation.  But  it  must  be  said,  that  a  certain  perfective  and  vivific  alliation 
is  co-existent  with  the  natural  distributions  from  the  sun,  and  which  does  not  cause  any  change 
in  them,  like  that  alliation  which  is  according  to  passion.  For  the  air  here  passively  receiving 
the  prolific  heat  of  the  sun,  passively  heats  terrestrial  natures  ;  since  these  natures  not  only  pas- 
sively receive  the  solar  defluxions,  but  also  the  defiuxions  of  the  other  celestial  bodies.  But  if  a 
celestial  body  is  impassive  to  all  mortal  difiiculty,  it  is  evidently  remote  from  every  passion  which 
belongs  to  mortal  natures.  Hence,  the  passive  heat  which  is  here,  and  which  when  intense 
dissolves  the  essence  ^f  a  thing,  does  not  belong  to  a  celestial  body.    Hence  too,  if  that  alone  i» 

called 
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iindeca3ring,  unchanged  in  quality,  and  impassive,  if  any  one  believes 
in  the  things  which  have  been  supposed  *. 

Reason  also  appears  to  bear  witness  to  the  phaenomena,  and  the 
phaenomena  to  reason.  For  all  men  believe  that  there  are  gods,  and^ 
all  men,  both  Barbarians  arid  Greeks,  who  think  that  there  are  gods, 
assign  the  highest  place  to  a  divine  nature,  thus  conjoining  the  immor- 
tal with  the  immortal ;  for  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise  ^.     If, 

therefore, 

called  passion  which  is  generative,  all  passion,  so  far  as  it  is  such,  must  be  denied  of  a  celestial 
body.  But  if  there  is  a  certain  passion  perfective  of  a  celestial  body,  such  as  has  been  above* 
mentioned^  and  which  is  adapted  to  this  body,  this  will  be  the  subject  of  a  different  discussion. 
If  too  some  one  should  suppose  contrary  colours,  or  other  contrary  qualities  in  the  celestial  bo- 
dies, neither  will  these  be  corruptible,  in  consequence  of  contraries  there  co-existing  in  concord, 
and  without  sedition,  as  we  have  frequently  observed  ;  on  T^hich  account  neither  are  the  energy 
and  passion,  which  they  have  with  reference  to  each  other  passive,  because  they  do  not  change 
into  each  other. 

*  Simpliciu^  observes,  that  Aristotle  appears  to  him  not  in  vain  to  have  added  the  word  tw-  r 
passive,  but  tltat  he  might  show  the  heaven  to  be  void  of  all  passive  accidents.  But  the  wordi^ 
<<  if  any  one  believes  in  the  things  which  have  been  supposed,'^  allude  tathe£rst  hypotheses, 
from  which  tlie  demonstrations  are  framed ;  and  concerning  which  Plotinus  says,  ^^  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  to  Aristotle,  if  his  hypotheses  of  a  fifth  body  are  admitted,"  referring  doubtless  to  $ 
the  present  text.  All  the  lemmas  likewise  from  which  the  demonstrations  are  concluded,  may 
be  called  hypotheses.  Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  better  to  say,  that  Aristotle  here  refers  tathe 
hypotheses,  that  .there  is  not  any  motion  contrary  to  a  circular  motion;  and  also  to  this,  that 
things  generable  and  corruptiUe,  are  generated  ^m,  and  corrupted  into  contraries.  For  assume 
ing  these  as  hypotheses,  he  concludes  that  the  heavens  are  ingenerable.                                                                                                 ) 

*  Two  things  here  contribute  to  the  belief  of  the  truth,  demonstrative  reason,  and  the  coili* 
mon  conception  of  mankind,  or  the  evidence  of  sense.  And  these  things  indeed  according", 
and  especially  in  physical  concerns,  which  have  their  demonstration  fi*om  similars,  indubitable 
faith  is  produced;  but  when  these  are  dissonant,  a  certain  doubt  remains.  Very  properly, 
therefore,  after  demonstration,  Aristotle  adduces  credibility  from  the  phxnomena,  which  to  some 

r 

persons,  and  to  the  many,  is  considered  sufficient  evidence.  But  he  adduces  three  testimonies  to 
the  phasnomena ;  one,  the  opinion  entertained  by  men  of  the  celestial  bodies :  another,  frodi 
sense,  and  the  memory  about  them  ;  and  the  third,  from  the  appellation  of  ?ether,  which  is  given 
to  the  heaven.  Perhaps  too,  Simplicius  adds,  he  now  produces  as  a  testimony,  the  opinion  of  all 
men  that  there  are  gods,  because  all  men  who  think  there  are  gods,  (and  all  thus  think,  except 
Hippon  and  Dxagoras,  and  any  others  in  places  unknown  to  us,  who  may  have  fallen  into  this 
infelicity)  assign  the  highest  place  to  divinity.  Aristotle,  however,  does  not  prove  that  there 
are  gods,  from  the  esustenc^  of  such  bodies,  but  only,  perhaps,  considers  them  to  be  gods  as  the 

habitation!^ 


r 
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therefore,  there  is  something  divine,  as  there  is,  what  has  been  now 
said  by  us  about  the  first  essence  of  bodies,  has  been  well  said  ^.  But 
this  also  sufficiently  happens  through  sense,  so  far  as  pertains  to  human 
belief.  For  in  the  whole  of  past  time,  according  to  successive  tradi* 
tion,  no  change  appears  to  have  taken  place,  either  in  the  whole  of  the 
extreme  heaven,  or  any  of  its  proper   parts  \     The   name  too,    by 

which 

habitations  of  the  gods.  For  that  there  are  eternal  and  intelligible  gods,  he  demonstrates  In  the 
eighth  book  of  his  Physics,  and  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Metaphysics.  But  Alexander 
understands  the  words,  '^  conjoining  the  immortal  with  the  immortal,''  of  the  celestial  region,  and 
a  celestial  body,  as  if  this  also  were  a  god.  He  also  understands  the  words  ''  for  it  is  impossible 
it  should  be  otherwise,''  as  signifying  that  it  is  impossible  the  highest  place  should  be  divine,  if 
divinity  were  not  there.  And  this  indeed  is  true.  For,  says  he,  an  immortal  celestial  body  and 
place,  are  adapted  to  divinity  who  is  immortal ;  and  this  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  that  all  men, 
and  not  only  Greeks  but  Barbarians  entertain  this  opinion,  shows  that  in  the  souls  of  men,  there 
is  a  certain  natural  conception  of  this  kind. 

^  If  there  is  any  divine  body,  says  Aristotle,  i.  0.  a  body  which  is  naturally  moved  with  a  cir- 
cular motion,  iwhat  has  been  said  about  it  has  been  well  said.  But  Alexander  well  observes,  that 
the  words,  ^^  If,  therefore,"  are  assimilated  to  a  sub*continuative  conjunction,  on  account  of 
evidence.  For  if  there  are  mundane  gods,  which  he  omits  to  demonstrate,  as  a  thing  approved 
and  manifest,  there  is  a  certain  divine  body  suspended  from  them.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  cer« 
tain  divine  body,  what  has  been  said  of  the  body  which  is  circularly  moved,  has  been  well  said, 
-because  this  body  is  divine,  as  is  evident  from  the  common  opinion  of  mankind. 

7  This  is  the  second  faith  added  by  Aristotle  to  what  has  been  demonstrate  about  the  body 
which  is  circularly  moved,  viz.  that  it  is  ingenerable,  incorruptible,  and  impassive.  But  the 
faith  is  from  the  evidence  of  our  sense  derived  to  lis  from  antiquity ;  from  which  also  the  memory 
4>f  such  things  is  delivered.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  Simplicius  adds,  that  the  Egyptians  have  in 
their  writings  observations  of  the  stars  for  not  less  than  *Jive  thousand  years,  and  the  Babylo- 
nians for  a  still  greater  number  of  years.  But  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  nothing  is  related  of 
the  heavens,  different  from  what  is  seen  at  present  ^  neither  about  the  number  of  the  stars,  nor 
about  their  magnitude  or  colour^  nor  yet  about  the  restitutions  of  their  motions.  If,  therefore, 
in  so  many  years,  no  .account  is  given  of  their  having  suffered  any  change,  but  it  appears  that 
they  have  always  remained  in  their  acme,  how  is  it  possible  that  losing  their  acme  they  should  at 
iength  be  corrupted  ?  They,  Jbowever,  (that  is,  the  Christians)  say,  that  these  are  the  last  days  of 

•  In  the  original  •»«  ix«TWir  n  hax^Xwq  mavrt^,  1,  e.  for  not  less  than  two  thousand  i/ears»  But  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  this  commentary  of  Simplicius  in  my  possession,  by  Guillermus  Morbetus,  Venet.  1540,  has,  Nonpau* 
ciarthus,  quam  a  quinque  miUibtts  aunorum,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  true  reading,  and  have  accordingly 
«dopte8,  as  being  more  agreeable  to  what  is  related  by  other  authors  of  the  Egyptian  antiquities.  This  transla^ 
^ion  of  Morbetus,  which  is  very  faithful  on  the  whole,  and  which  is  said  by  the  editor  to  have  been  compared 
m'lih  the  most  faithful  Cit^  copies,  has  enabled  me  in  many  places  to  correct  the  Greek  edition  of  Aldus. 

the 
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which  we  also  have  called  it^  appears  to  have  been  delivered  in  succes- 
sion from  the  ancients,  who  had  the  same  opinion  about  it,  as  far  as 
to  the  present  time*  For  it  is  necessary  to  think  that  the  same  opinions 
have  reached  us,  not  once  or  twice  only,  but  an  infinite  number  of  times. 
Hence,  in  consequence  of  the  first  body,  being  something  different 
from  earth  and  fire,  air  and  water,  they  denominated  the  highest  place 
aether,  assigning  it  this  appellation  from  always  running  for  a  perpe« 
tual  time.  Anaxagoras,  however,  uses  this  name  improperly ;  for  he 
denominates  it  aether  as  equivalent  to  fire  «/' 

CUAP. 

the  world ;  thou^  if  the  beavens  only  Mmaineii  invariably  in  the  same  state  for  one  hour,  they 
would  evidently  be  exempt  from  generation  and  corruption.  For  every  thing  which  is  generated 
in  the  beginning  of  a  certain  time,  advances  as  we  see  from  the  imperfect  to  its  own  perfection 
and  acme  ^  and  again,  from  its  acme  tending  to  its  declination,  is  corrupted.  But  ^t  whidi 
in  the  whole  of  time  known  to  mankind,  has  remained  in  the  Baque  states  is  iadubitafaiy  wkhoot 
genendon  and  corvuptian^.  But  Aristotle  «alls  the  extreme  heavra  the  body  which  is  circularly 
movedf  omtradiffinffriihing  it  to  the  whole  world,  which  is  also  called  heaven.  Simplicins  far* 
ther  adds,  that  what  another  writer  would  have  used  as  most  evident  demonstrations,  Aristotle 
uses  as  persuasive  arguments,  after  demonstrations. 

*  Aristotle  adds  the  third  persuasive  alignment  about  the  perpetuity  of  the  heaven,  viz.  that  de* 
rived  from  the  name  delivered  to  us  by  the  ancients.    But  he  unfolds  to  us  two  conceptions  from 
tiie  name  arising  from  those  who  established  it.    For  they  denominated  it  miher^  as  being  in  the 
iiif^hest  place,  and  situated  above  all  the  sublunary  elements  i  each  of  which  they  called  by  a  cer- 
tain proper  naaoe,  eminently  denominating  die  heaven  aether,  insinuating  by  this,  that  it  is  die 
extremity,  the  most  excellent,  the  most  attenuated,  and  the  most  pure  of  the  bodies  which  are 
under  it.    Aristotle  also  shows,  that  the  name  ather,  which  signifies  to  run  perpetually,  implies 
that  a  perpetual  motion  and  perpetuity  of  subsistence  belong  to  Ae  heavenly  bodies.    Bnt  wish^ 
sag  to  show  ihat  net  only  the  founders  cf  this  name  even  to  the  men  of  his  time  entertained  this 
opinion,  he  says,  that  the  same  opinions  are  frequently  circulated  amoqg  men ;  though  Juriqg 
certain  intermediate  mtervals  they  no  longer  exist.    //  is  evidrnt^  indeed^  that  the  same  true 
opinions  must  often  exist  among  men  ;  for  the  nature  of  things  hing  permanent,  it  again  brings 
lack  to  itself  those  who  a  little  before  wandered  in  error.     But  false  opinions  being  indefhiie,  and 
^duced  in  souls  hid^nitehf  moved,  it  is  not  necessary  tktd  the  same  should  always  retssm^ 
Aristotle  also  accuses  Anaxagoras,  as  not  properly  etymologizing  the  word  lether  from  euhw,  to 

*  The  only  real  chaogt  the  heavenly  bodies  experience  h  an  alteration  in  their  figure  and  light,  at  hat  been 
before  observed.    The  changes,  therefore,  in  these  bo<iics,  which,  according  to  Oie  modefosi  indicate  their 
uptibility,  are  merelj  apparent,  and  ikoX  ftel. 

fip  ium^ 
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Let  us  now,  however,  enumerate  with  Simplicius  the  signihcations 
of  the  generable  according  to  Aristotle,  and  show  more  fully  than  we  , 
have  in  the  first  book,  of  what  kind  the  generation  is  which  he  mani- 
festly denies  of  the -heavens. 

Tliat  which  derives  its  essence  then  from  something,  is  said  in  com- 
mon to  be  generable.  For  that  which  is  generated,  is  generated  by 
some  maker.  And  it  is  impossible,  as  Plato  says,  that  it  should  have  a 
generation  without  a  cause.  But  it  is  evident  that  according  to  this 
signification  of  the  word,  the  first  cause  of  all  things  is  ingenerable, 
one,  and  most  simple  ;  since  all  thiugs  participate  of  the  oncy  and  that 
which  does  not  participate  of  it  is  nothing.  .  But  ^Ae  one  in  no  res- 
pect participates  of  multitude  ;  so  that  every  thing  generable  is  multi*- 
tudinous.  For  multitude  subsists  proximately  from  the  one  ;  since  it 
is  necessary  that  multitude  should  participate  of  the  one^  that  it  may 
not  be  infinitely  infinite.  But  the  one  which  is  properly  one  has  no  re- 
presentation of  multitude.  The  multitude,  too,  which  first  proceeds 
from  the  one^  as  being  the  nearest  participant  of  it,  is  also  one,  as  being 
characterized  by  unity,  and  abiding  in  the  one.  Hence  that  which,  in 
any  respect,  proceeds  from  the  one,  in  a  certain  respect  also  possesses 
the  generable ;  and  on  this  account  theologists  have  delivered  to  us 
Theogonies,  or  Generations  of  the  Gods  ;  acknowledging  indeed^ 
multitude  abiding  in  the  one^  and  proceeding  thence,  according  to 
multiplication  :  but  celebrating  the  generation  of  it,  so  far  as  it  derives 
its  subsistence  from  the  one ;  just  as  we  survey  the  generation  of 
numbers  proceeding  from  the  monad.    So  far,  therefore,  as  this  first 

buruj  and  on  this  account  using  it  for  fire.     For  if  this  were  the  natural  conception  of  tlie  word, 
Jire  would  be  called  by  us  neikgr,^   What  advantage^  therefore,  would  be  derived  from  using  two 
names  in  the  signification  of  one  thing,  concealing  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  things  signified  ? 

multitude 
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multitude  abides  in  the  oncy  it  subsists  according  to  the  highest  union, 
separation  not  yet  becoming  apparent,  in  which  non-being  first  presents 
itself  to  the  view.  This  first  multitude,  therefore,  is  being,  and  is  also 
itself  the  principle  of  beings,  and  is  not  that  alone  which  subsists  from 
the  principle.  But  the  principle  is  unbegotten,  as  Socrates  shows  in 
the  Phaedrus.  For  this  self-subsistent  9  multitude,  the  immediate  pro- 
geny of  the  onej  is  the  first  being,  and  is  properly  being.  For  that 
which  is  simply  the  one  is  the  cause  of  being,  under  which  the  self- 
liubsistent  shines  forth,  exhibiting  in  itself  a  duplicity  of  the  producing 
and  the  produced.  But  the  first  multitude  being  vanquished  by  the 
owe,  derives  the  power  of  giving  subsistence  to  itself  from  the  one^  but 
its  being  produced  from  multitude.  And  hence  it  is  not  simply  one, 
because  the  one  is  above  it  which  is  the  cause  of  all  beings.  The  first, 
however,  and  most  principal  being  is  a  whole,  subsisting  at  once,  both 
according  to  existence,  and  the  extension  of  existence.  Hence,  also, 
eternity  is  here  which  imparts  perpetuity  of  being.  For  the  multitude 
being  united,  or  rather  being  a  multiplied  one,  neither  properly  exhibits 
production  according  to  essence,  nor  extension  according  to  existence. 
Hence,  what  Aristotle  calls  that  which  is  beings  (to  oinp  ov)  is  true  being. 
But  that  which  proximately  subsists  after  this,  and  which  is  moved  by 
being,  is  different  from  it,  and  according  to  this  motion  subsists.  And 
as  the  first  being  is  self-subsistent,  so  this  is  generated  self  motive.  For 
so  far  as  it  is  moved  by  being,  it  subsists  through  motion,  but  so  far  as 
it  is  most  near  to  being,  and  is  not  yet  distant  from  itself,  it  becomes 
self-motive  ;  (just  as  that  which  is  prior  to  it  was  self-subsistent)  having 
that  which  moves  the  same  as  that  which  is  moved,  in  consequence  of 
still  adhering  to  the  oncj  and  being  vanquished  by  it.  But  from  this 
another  multiplied  nature  proceeds,  which  also  participates  indeed,  in 
a  certain  respect,  of  the  one,  yet  does  not  abide  in  the  one,  nor  is  van- 
quished by  it.  Hence,  being  distributed  into  parts,  it  is  no  longer  self- 
subsistent,  nor  self-motive,  because  it  has  not  a  cause  in  itself  which 

9  That  the  one  Is  prior  to  the  self«subsistent,  is  demonstrated  by  Proclus  in  his  Elements  of 
Theology,  to  my  translation  of  which  I  refer  the  reader, 

2  F  2  gives 
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gives  subsistence  according  to  the  one  ^^  as  the  united  has,  and  that 
which  is  proximate  to  it,  the  self-emotive  nature.  But  it  immediately 
sustains  an  extension  of  essence ;  and  on  all  sides  proceeding,  and 
spreading  from  th€  one^  it  becomes  bo^ly,  and  whatever  is  allied  to 
body.  Time?  also  proceeds  together  with  it,  from  that  eternity  which  is 
con-subsistent  with  the  first  being,  numbering  the  extension  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  imparting  temporal  perpetuity.  This»  however,  is  no  longer 
a  simultaneous  whole,  neither  according  to  essence,  nor  according  to 
the  extension  of  its  existence,  or,  as  some  one  might  say,  its  life.  Hence 
a  thing  of  this  kind  is  not  properly  being,  since  it  approximates  very 
much  to  non-being,  nor  is  it  for  a  moment  individually  the  same,  but 
continually  different,  through  its  profound  union  with  the  efBuxive  na- 
ture of  time.  Hencse,  neither  does  it  at  once  receive  its  whole  genera- 
tion from  its  cause  ;  for  in  this  case  it  would  be  true  being ;  but  as  far 
as  it  is  able  it  receives  its  generation  partially.  In  short,  the  multitude 
which  is  in  this  having  departed  from  the  oney  and  participating  of  it 
adventitiously,  becomes  a  composite  instead  of  the  united.  Hence  it 
derives  both  its  perfection  and  subsistence  externally.  For  united  mul** 
titude  containing  the  one  in  itself,  since  the  one  gives  subsistence  to  all 
things,  though  it  proceeds  from  that  alone  which  causes  it  to  subsist^ 
yet  having  in  itself  a  derived  subsistence,  it  becomes  self*subsistent* 
But  a  composite  multitude  has  the  one  of  its  composition  adventitious ; 
and  this  becomes  immediately  that  which  is  one  form,  as  in  matter,  vi& 
being  generated  in  the  separation  and  extension  of  a  multitude  of  this 
kind  ;  just  as  the  self-motive  nature  subsists  between  both.  That  as 
form  in  matter,  therefore,  it  participates  of  the  one^  on  account  of  its 
composition,  and  that  it  is  not  a  whole  subsisting  at  once,  neither  ac- 
cording to  essence,  nor  according  to  the  extension  of  existence,  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  the  cause  of  existence  to  itself,  on  account  of  its  par- 

'  It  mvst  be  observed,  that  there  U  an  order  of  the  one,  as  w^  as  of  Beings  and  that  as  the 
latter  is  essential,  the  former  is  super-essential.  Thus  every  divine  intellect,  and  every  divine  soul, 
contain  in  then^elves  a  one,  which  is  derived  from  the  first  one^  and  gives  subsistence  to  their 
natures.    See  the  notes  to  my  translation  of  the  Farmenides« 

ticipation 
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ticjpation  is  evident.  Hence,  it  no  longer  contains  tike  one  in  itself* 
For  that  which  is  partible  giving  subsistence  to  a  part  by  a  part,  is  no 
longer  a  whole,  nor  properly  self-subsistent ;  just  as  neither  is  that 
which  moves  a  part,  by  a  i>art,  properly  self*inotive  \  For  it  is  neces** 
sary  that  the  properly  self-subsisteot  and  self-*motive  should  be  without 
distention,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  adapted  to  the  whole  of  itself. 
But  that  which  is  partible  and  distended,  has  its  existence  akme  exter- 
nally. On  this  account,  therefore,  and  because  it  is  a  composite,  and 
because  the  whole  is  not  at  once  that  which  it  is,  but  has  its  existence 
in  becoming  to  be,  this  is  now  that  which  is  properly  generable,  as 
having  an  opposite  division  to  that  which  is  property  being,  and  which 
has  also  its  existence  from  itself,  and  is  at  once  wholly  that  which  it  is. 
(lence,  also,  it  has  immediately  a  mutation  and  motion  from  being, 
because  it  does  not  abide  in  that  which  is  properly  being.  On  this  ac*> 
count,  likewise,  because  it  does  not  abide  in  the  same  state  of  perfec- 
tion ;  for  if  it  did,  it  would  abide  in  the  one^  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
which  is  true  being  ;  it  is  changed  and  moved  from  its  former  habitude. 
Hence  too,  time  runs  in  conjunction  with  its  flowing  essence,  mea- 
suring and  giving  a  proper  position  to  its  departure  from  real  being ; 
just  as  something  else  properly  disposes  the  partible  division  of  its 
essence,  and  its  corporeal  nature,  whether  it  be  place  ^  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be  that  possesses  this  power.  This,  therefore,  through  the  above* 
mentioned  causes,  is  properly  that  which  is  generated.  Of  this,  how-^ 
ever,  that  part  of  a  generated  nature  which  proximately  subsists  from 
being,  ought  itself  always  to  remain  in  generation,  or  becoming  to  be, 
because  true  being  is  immoveable,  and  has  always  the  same  condition 
according  to  essence,  power,  and  energy  ;  that  which  is  properly  being 
descending  through  participation  into  that  which  has  a  flowing  exist-* 
ence,  or  is  becoming  to  be,  but  that  which  is  eternal  descending  into 
the  temporal  ever^  or  perpetuity  of  time.     For  as  the  perfection  and 

*  For  the  whole  of  that  which  k  properly  self-motiTe  moves  the  whole. 
'  See  the  additional  notes  coacerai&g  pliiee,  sit  the  end  of  the  Vbipks^ 

allness 
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allness  of  being  subsists  wholly  at  once,  that  which  is  generable  re- 
ceives as  much  as  possible  partially  its  infinite  power,  by  a  mutation  to 
infinity.  Such  a  thing  as  this  does  the  much-venerable  heaven  appear 
to  us  to  be,  viz.  the  first  corporeal  nature  after  the  intellectual  order, 
the  most  beautiful  image  of  the  best  of  paradigms,  and  a  flowing  resem- 
blance of  real  being.  The  heaven,  therefore,  being  moved  immoveably, 
and  changing  immutably,  has  alone  those  mutations,  which  can  co-exist 
with  that  which  abides.  Hence,  it  has  local  motion,  for  this  alone  of 
all  mutations  in  the  smallest  degree  affects  the  essence  and  disposition 
of  a  thing.  It  also  receives  that  motion,  according  to  which,- though  it 
is  locally  moved,  yet  it  does  not  depart  from,  but  is  permanently  moved 
in  the  same  place ;  those  bodies  that  are  moved  in  a  right  line,  not  re- 
maining in  the  same  place,  for  the  shortest  time.  Hence,  a  circular 
motion  is  rather  permanency  than  motion;  since  the  bodies  that  are 
moved  according  to  it,  after  a  certain  wonderful  manner  abide  in  the 
whole,  but  revolve  in  the  parts.  But  the  heaven  being  perpetual,  on 
account  of  having  a  proximate  subsistence  from  the  immoveable,  is 
superior  to  the  mutation  from  being  into  non-being,  the  former  of  which 
is  usually  called  corruption,  and  the  latter  generation,  For  if  it  were 
at  any  time  generated,  not  having  existed  before,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
cause  of  it  should  nmke  something  which  he  did  not  before  make,  and 
thus  he  would  no  longer  be  immoveable  or  immutable,  nor  would  he 
retain  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence.  If  the  Ijeaven  also  were 
to  be  corrupted^  it  would  depart  from  the  similitude  which  it  has  to  an 
immoveable  cause,  and  the  cause  proximate  to  it  would  no  longer  be  a 
cause,  nor  would  it  produce  essentially  ^  things  which  proximately  de- 
rive their  subsistence  from  it.  But  increase  and  decrease,  since  they 
are  a  certain  generation  and  corruption,  are  entirely  foreign  from  that 

^  The  essential  mode  of  production  which  takes  place  when  a  thing  produces  from  its  very  na- 
ture or  essence,  belongs  to  the  first  of  beings  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  therefore  vestiges  of  it 
are  perceived  in  the  last  of  things.  Hence  fire  imparts  heat,  and  snow  refrigerates  essentially  j 
the  effect  in  this  mode  of  production  being  that  secondarily  which  the  cause  is  primarily*  See 
the  Introduction  to  my  translation  of  the  Parmenides. 

which 
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which  is  proximately  produced  by  an  immoveable  cause,  AUiation, 
however,  or  change  in  quality,  after  a  certain  manner  which,  will  per- 
haps be  hereafter  mentioned,  may  be  surveyed  in  the  heaven. 

The  first,  therefore,  and  niost  perfect  of  a  corporeal  existence  sub- 
sisting after  this  manner,  is  also  prolific,  and  not  entirely  mutable* 
For  though  it  derives  from  its  fabricator  many  and  blessed  prerogatives, 
as  Pl^to  says,  in  the  Politicus,  yet  it  also  participates  of  body,  viz.  it 
is  distended  and  partible,  and  sustains  a  separation  from  being.  Hence, 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  remain  without  mutation.  But  changing  ac- 
cording to  local  motion  and  configurations,  and  consisting  at  different 
times  in  a  different  habitude,  according  to  different  participations  of 
goodness  from  its  causes,  it  produces  things  under  it  no  longer. imr 
moveably,  as  it  is  itself  produced,  but  gives  subsistence  to  them 
moveably.  Here  therefore  a  mutation  according  to  essence  becomes 
apparent,  viz.  generation  and  corruption.  But  neither  is  generation 
entirely  from  non-being,  nor  corruption  entirely  into  non-being;  so  that 
by  changing  from  one  habitude  into  another  they  give  subsistence  to 
the  differences  of  things  which  are  produced  in  the  sublunary  region. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  may  here  be  more  perspicuously  said,  that  intel- 
lectual multitude  surveyed  according  to  the  separation  of  itself  as  in 
the  intellectual  order,  is  united,  because  all  true  being  abides  in  the 
one.  Hence,  not  only  different  forms  are  cpnsubsistent  in  its  essence, 
but  also  contraries  ;  and  they  participate  of,  and  are  united  to  each 
other,  so  as  that  their  participation  is  no  longer  adventitious.  Nor 
have  action  and  passion  any  longer  a  place  there.  Hence,  they  are 
exempt  from  the  above  mentioned  generation  properly  so  called.  But 
in  the  first  of  things  which  are  properly  generated,  interval,  partition, 
and  mutation  appearing,  yet  a  pure  similitude  to  the  impartible  being 
preserved,  the  things  which  give  completion  to  that  essence,  and  the 
parts  and  forms  are  indeed  separated  from,  but  nevertheless  act  upon^ 
and  are  passive  to,  each  other ;  as  being  separated  from  each  other. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  essence  remaining,  the  agents  act,  and 
the  patients  suffer  ;  the  energy  with  respect  to  each  other  being  of  a 

perfective 
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perfective  nature.     For  the  forms  in  that  which  is  generated,  exhibit 
as  in  an  image,  the  mutual  participation  according  to  union  which  is  in 
true  beings.     Hence,  things  which  are  produced  by  these  forms,  having 
arrived  from  the  temporal  always,  to  an  existence  in  some  part  of  time, 
according  to  the  diflFerent  dispositions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
gun's  existence  in  different  signs  of  the  zodiac,  give  subsistence  to  dif- 
ferent essences ;  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves  energizing  perfectively 
in  the  sublunary  region.     An  abundant  interval  therefore  being  pro- 
duced in  the  last  multitude,  and  in  sublunary  essences  from  things  thus 
distended,  neither  do  all  things  participate  of  all,  nor  are  all  in  all,  but 
such  things  as  being  different  concur  in  one  species,  these  are  able  to 
be  consubsistent  with  each  other,  and  participate  of  each  other  with- 
out sedition.     But  contraries  sustaining  in  this  region  every  possible 
interval,  are  entirely  collected  in  it,  and  especially  the  more  generic, 
gQch  as  heat,  cold,  dryness,  moisture,  and  things  concurring  with  these, 
i.  e.  the  objects  of  the  several  senses,  as  whiteness,  blackness,  acute^ 
tiess,  bluntness,  sweetness,  bitterness,  roughness,  smoothness,  and  the 
contraries  belonging  to  the  smell.    They  are  brought  together,  however, 
not  by  themselves,  but  by  the  bodies  which  are  their  subjects,  in  which 
they  subsist.    But  these  are  the 'first  elements,  ^re,  air,  water,  and  earth, 
f^om  which   other  things  are  composed,  as  well  animals  as  plants. 
"When,  however,  certain  things  becoming  harmonized  and  commensurate 
with  certain  things  from  the  celestial  bodies,  are  allotted  this  collection 
in  one  subject,  or  possess  an  aptitude  to  some  composite  form,  then 
that  form  shines  forth  to  the  view,  connects  together  the  concurrence 
of  contraries,  and  these  are  connectedly  contained  by  it.     But  when 
contraries,  such  as  earth  and  water,  through  the  natural  difficulty  of 
mixture,  remain  contending  with  each  other,  according  to  their  contrary 
qualities,  tiien  it  is  necessary  that  one  of  these  prevailing  should  be  in- 
creased from  the  diminution  of  the  other ;  and  that,  from  such  a  sym- 
metry of  the  elenoents,  composite  bodies  or  forms  should  be  naturally 
adapted  to  be  generated,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  form  of  an  ox  or  a 
horse.    But  from  the  symmetry  of  some  other  form  inserted  in  the 

elements^ 
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elements,  according  to  an  excess  or  diminution  of  the  elements,  and 
other  aptitudes,  bees  are  generated  from  an  ox,  beetles  from  a  horse  «, 
and  different  worms  from  different  animals  and  plants.  Sometimes  too, 
a  great  excess  of  some  one  of  the  elements  taking  place,  in  composite 
bodies,  or  the  elements  themselves  becoming  weak  and  old,  they  are  una- 
dapted  to  the  reception  of  the  composite  form  ;  then  being  dissolved, 
they  fall  into  their  proper  wholes,  and  being  there  renewed  and  invigo- 
rated, they  again  pass  into  composition.  Water  especially  manifests 
this  ;  for  it  then  ^especially  becomes  adapted  to  generation  and  nutri- 
ment, when  it  is  pure,  and  is  divulsed  from  its  proper  wholeness,  as 
appears  from  fountains.  And  it  is  evident  that  generation  and  corrup- 
tion here,  are  certain  mutations  arising  from  contraries,  and  passing  from 
a  contrary  to  a  contrary  habit.  In  the  elements,  indeed,  for  instance 
in  water,  a  change  being  made  by  fire,  into  a  condition  contrary  to 
water,  i.  e.  the  fiery,  fire  is  generated ;  from  the  contrary,  indeed,  to 
water  itself,  according  to  <5ontrary  qualities,  but  by  the  contrary  to 
water,  viz.  fire.  For  it  is  necessary  that  things  which  are  corrupted 
should  be  <;ontrary  to  that  which  corrupts  them,  and  that  what  is  ge- 
nerated should  he  similar  to  its  maker.  But  the  fabrication  of  the 
•elements  is  a  mutation  in  itself  of  agents  from  patients,  the  subjects 
•being  adapted  to  either  of  these;  and  the  corruption  again  of  a  contrary 
IS  effected  from  a  contrary.  For  water  is  corrupted  by  fire  into  fire ; 
^nd,  hence  the  corruption  of  one  thing  is  the  generation  of  another, 
and  the  generation  of  one  thing  the  corruption  of  another ;  the  qualities 
iJeparting  into  non-being.  For  when  fire  is  generated  from  water,  the 
-cold  and  moist  quality  recedes,  the  corporeal  essence  receiving  the 
qualities  of  fire.  And  this  indeed  takes  place  when  from  the  essence 
of  water  a  mutation  is  eflfected  into  another  essence,  viz.  that  of  fire. 
But  when  the  energy  and  passive  affection  of  the  elements  on  each  other 

^  The  modems  admitting  no  odier  criterion  of  truth  than  experiment,  know  nothing  solidly  of 
parts,  and  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  wholes.  Hence,  they  see  not  the  power  of  nature 
herself  as  a  whole,  and  that  wherever  there  is  a  fit  and  properly  adapted  matter,  she  can  produce 
:an  animal  spontaneously.  See  more  of  this  in  the  Introduction  to  my  translation  of  the  History 
<of  Animab,  and  the  fourth  bock  of  this  Dissertation. 

2  o  according 
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according  to  qualities,  becomes  more  imbecilt.  so  aB  to  produce  a  dis- 
position towards  each  other  frotn^  fehemsel^es^  and  water  still  remaioing. 
water  is  heated,  then  a  mutation  of  waiter  is  said  to  be  efiected*  But 
when  fire  still  remaining  fipe  b  refrigerated  or  moisiiened,  theaa  change 
in  the  quality  of  fire  is  said  to  be  efiected  ;  and  that  which  happeoais 
a  passion ;  because  one  essence  is  nol;  produced  from  another,  but  a 
change  in  quality  is  alone  ejected.  It  is  also  evkient»  that  not  any 
casual  disposition  is  produced  from  any  disposition,  bu^t  a  contrary  froofi 
a  contrary.  For  that  which  is  refrigerated  is  aot  refirigerated  by  dry* 
ness,  but  by  coldness  ;  for  that  which  suffers,  suffers  from  an  agent,, 
and  from  an  agent,  according, to  its  own  nature,  and  by  its  very  esaenoeT 
since  those  things  which  act  according  to  nature,  act  in  this  manner ; 
and  the  passion  which  they  suffer  is  such  as  was  the  quality  of  •the  agents 
or  according  to  which  the  agent  makes  and  energizes.  Or  it  nwy  be 
9aid,  that  the  agent  naturally  and  essentially  imparts  such  a  pasaioo  at 
was  that  quality  of  itself,  according  to  which  it  acts.  For  that  wbkh 
energizes  naturally  wishes  to  change  that  which  sufibrs  lEito- itself.  But 
a  contrary  is  changed  into  a  contrary ;  and  the  heat  in  that  which  is^ 
refriigerated,  is  changed  into  the  coldness  which  is  in  the  fefrigeratio^.^ 
But  when,  as  I  have  said,  a  change  in  quality  is^  effected,  that  which  is 
generated  becomes  this  thing  imperfectly ;  and  that  which  was  befote 
hot  is  refrigerated.  It  is  not,,  however,  so  pefrigerated  as  that  what  is 
perfectly  made  cold  is  changed  into  the  nature  of  that  wthioh  imparts 
the;  cold,  which  happens  to  be  the  case  with  things  that  are  generated 
and  corrupted.  In  short,  that  which  is  a  cont]3ary  enecgs^zes  and  cor* 
mpts  that  thing,  wishing  and  hastening  to  change  it  into  itself.  Thus 
air,  which  is  supposed  to  be  hot,  d^&es  not  wish  with  .its  own  heat  ta- 
cbange  also  the  heat  of  fire ;  for  this  can  ako  exist  in  fire;;  but  it  wishes 
to  insert  moisture  in  fire  ;  because  ft  is  impossible  for  this  to  be  co-exs- 
istent  with  fire.  And  fire  corrupts  moisture,  not  by  heat  essentially,, 
but  by  dryness,  fieat  also  accidentally  co-oenetgiaes,  wi^  dryness. 
Hence,  therefore,  Wfe  ittay  syllogize  as  *follbT<^s  : 

Sublunary  bodies  which  energize  naturally,  energize  inconsequence 
of  wishing  to  multiply  themselves.     Things  which  eneigi^  in  order  t^ 

multiply 
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multiplytbetnfiieiirestmosmtite  patients  into  themselves.  But  things  which 
transmute  patients  into  themselves,  corrupt  such  things  in  the  patients 
as  are  incapable  of  co-existing  with  them.  Things  which  are  incapable 
o£  co--existing  are  contraries.  But  contraries  are  corrupted  by  c<m« 
traries.  For  things  which  are  able  to  exist  together  in  a  common 
subject,  do  not  corrupt  each  oliier.  The  contraries  therefore  in  the 
|>atient  being  oorrapted  by  the  contraries  in  the  agent,  the  subject  re- 
ceiving the  qualities  or  quafVtit^of  the  agent,  instead  of  the  contraries 
to  theim  whi^rh  it  before  possessed,  is  changed  into  tlie  na<ture  of  the 
agent  He«ce,  that  which  itas  before  water,  from  fire  bec^omes  fire, 
through  the  beat  of  ^r,  as  a.  medium,  and  which  first,  »s  more  ener- 
getic, 'expels  ^)oUlaess  frcnn  the  waiter,  -and  afterwards  moisture  through 
di^na^esft.  Magnitudes  ^«o,  ^unes,  aod  suc5h  things  as  fcannot  be  co* 
lexistent)  change  into  their  con^nB^ries.  And  thus  the  corporeal  interval 
of  wa/tet,  ^a^  If  there  ^  «my  <1^ng  >^lse  >in  it  more  4Aateriai],  receiving 
qnaVities  ^dontrary  to  4hoi^  w4iich  it  possesses,  is  changed  4nto  fire  fr^m 
watfeA",  ^e  ^ommdn^q^tflities  cemaining,  wtbich  are  <capabie  «f  toa^x«> 
kting  Aviilh  eadh  dl^r,)  w^hfera  thing  of  this  kind  is  s€>me  ^orporeid 
IMMire  4to  conjundlion  "With  certain  cooafnoa  properties,  or  wbe^er  it 
is  the  first  matter.  For  mutation  existing,  there  tiiust  ^necessarilyibe 
attti^thing  whi(!h  is  permanent,  about  aie'hicb  the  mutation  is  effected* 
BiPt  this  is  that  iv^biiih  is  property  chadiged  according  to  4be  departing 
qtialkies.  Ofijualittes,  tfeerefere,  some  are  corhjpted,  and  others  are 
generated  ;  but  the  subject  is  changed  according  to  them.  This  also 
not  only  takes  place  in  g^[)eration,  but  also  in  ^liiation.  For  it  has 
been  said  respecting  this,  ^at  when  a  perfect  mutation,  according  to  i 

<jontrary  qualities,  of  the  agent,  is  not  effected,  but  an  accession  only 

of  some  things,  from  others,  as  water  when  it  is  heated,  then  the  patient  ; 

^oes  not  become  another  thing,  but  only  different  in  quality.    This, 

therefore,  as  I  have  said,  not  only  takes  place  in  these  things,  but  ) 

also  in  natural  increase  and  diminution.  For  that  which  is  naturally 
increased,  as  that  which  isf  nourished,  changes  and  assimilates  to  itself, 
the  conthury  dispositions  of  the  aliment,  and  thus  conjoins  them  to  it* 
«e}f,  and  is  increated«    If  also  the  nutritive  power  has  any  thing  of  a 

2  G  3  psychical 
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psychical  nature  (i.  e.  something  belonging  to  soul)  yet  at  the  same  time^ 
it  is  thus  perfected  according  to  natural  mutations.    Things,  likewise^ 
which  are  locally  moved,  change  one  place  for  another,  that  which  is 
moved  remaining  what  it  was  before.     Hence,  all  sublunary  mutation 
is  a  revolution,  that  which  is  changed  being  permanent  according  to 
something  ;  on  which  account,  things  which  are  generated  according 
to  time,  are  not  generated  from  non-being,  but  from  being.     For  as  of 
the  time  according  to  which  these  are  generated,  some  other  time  pre- 
exists, after  which  this  succeeds,  so  likewise  of  that  which  is  generated^ 
something  else  pre-exists,  after  which,  and  from  which,  that  which  is^ 
generated  is  generated.     Very  properly,  therefore,  docs  Aristotle  con- 
sider mutation  as  the  genus  of  all  sublunary  revolution  in   natural 
things.     Very  properly  also  is  this  mutation  perpetual,  not  only  because 
from  the  perpetual  mutation  in  the  heavens,  the  mutation  according  to 
local  motion^  and  different  configurations  consist,  but  because  the  cor- 
ruption of  one  thing  is  always   the  generation  of  another.     Very 
properly,  likewise,  do  simple  sublunary  bodies  remain  perpetual  io 
their  wholenessesy  {reu$  oAot  v  ai)  bu^  sustain  generation  and  corruption  ia 
their  parts.     For  if  the  mutation  of  things  is  primarily  effected  after  this 
manner,  and  if  when  dissolved,  they  naturally  tend  to  their  proper  places 
and  to  their  proper  wholenesses,  but  the  wholes,  in  a  certain  respect, 
remain,  sending  forth  their  parts,  and  receiving  them  back  again,  and 
this  always  in  consequence  of  the  perpetuity  of  mutation  ;— if  thb  be 
the   case,   since  mutation  and   generation  have  an  existence,  things 
which  are  increased  and  diminished,  which  are  changed  in  quality,  and 
locally  moved,  and  universally  that  which  sustains  mutation,  are  very 
properly  changed  from  a  contrary  habit  into  a  contrary,  by  a  cause 
contrary  to   themselves.     Hence,  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Physics,  investigating  the  principles  of  natural  things  which  are  con- 
versant with  generation  and  corruption,  says,  that  they  are  contraries^ 
and  that  which  is  the  subject  of  contraries.     And  it  is  evident  that 
things  which  are  generated  or  corrupted  according  to  qualities,  for 
instance,  according  to  heat  or  dryness,  possessing  contrary  qualities, 
are  changed  from  them.     Some  things  indeed  are  changed  according 

to 
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to  the  mutual  change  of  qualities ;  but  so  far  as  fire»  or  so  far  as  man, 
they  are  essences ;  and  there  is  no  form  contrary  to  essence  or  sub- 
stance. Hence  with  respect  to  that  from  which  a  thing  is  generated, 
not  as  hot  or  cold,  but  as  man,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  generated  from 
that  which  is  not  man  indeed,  but  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  be- 
come man  ;  and  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  seed,  and  menstruum.  For  it 
will  not  become  man,  being  already  man  ;  since  a  thing  is  not  gene- 
rated that  which  it  is.  Hence,  that  which  we  now  call  a  contrary,  ac- 
cording to  which  a  thing  not  being  some  particular  thing,  is  naturally 
adapted  to  become  it,  is  usually  called  privation.     And  a  thing  is  said 

to  be  deprived  when  it  has  not  that  form  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  de- 
prived, but  is  naturally  adapted  to  have  it.    Thus  a  whelp  just  born, 

is  deprived  of  sight,  because  it  is  naturally  adapted  to  have  it ;  but  j 

when  it  is  perfectly  blind,  it  is  said  to  be  deprived  of  sight  according 

to  another,  and  not  according  to  this  privation ;  for  the  sight  in  this 

latter  instance,  does  not  return.     But  generative  privation,  from  which 

those  things  which  are  said  to  be  generated  are  changed  to  form,  returns 

to  form.     Hence,  when  from  being  hot  any  thing  becomes  cold,  it  be- 
comes so  from  that  which  is  not  cold,  but  is  naturally  adapted  to 

become  cold  ;  and  on  this  account  it  becomes  so  from  the  hot.     For 

the  dry  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  be  changed  from  the  cold  into  heat, 

because  these  two  qualities  may  be  co-existent. 

If,  therefore,  that  which  is  generated,  is  generated  from  a  contrary 

form,  the  same  subject  in  the  mean  time  remaining,  as  the  hot  from  the 

cold,  but  this  does  not  pertain  to  every  thing  which  is  generated ;  for 

it  does  not  pertain  to  the  first  subject,  and  to  essence,  since  there  is  no 

contrary  to  essence  :  and  if  to  be  generated  from  that  which  is  not  a 

certain  thing,  but  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  that  thing,  pertains  to  all 

things  which  are  changed  from  contrary  forms  ; — if  this  be  the  case, 

Aristotle  very  properly  says,  that  the  common  principles  of  generation 

are  form,  privation,  and  a  subject.     But  he  calls  form  and  privation 

contraries,  not  according  to  the  proper  signification  of  contrary;  for 

both  the  things  that  are  properly  contraries  are  forms  5^  but  he  calls 

them  so  according  to  opposition.    For  these  are  opposed  to  each  other. 

It 
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It  is  necessary  also  to  remember  that  the  first  essence  or  substance,  is 
neither  properly  generated  from  a  contrary,  nor  corrupted  into  a  con* 
trary,  because  essence  is  not  contrary  to  essence ;  but  in  the  first  place^ 
it  also  is  generated  from  its  proper  privation,  and  in  the  next,  through 
the  generation  of  contraries  from  contraries  ;  and  again » it  is  corrupted 
through  the  corruption  of  contraries.  For  when  the  qualities  and 
quantities  in  the  seed  and  menstruum,  are  changed  into  the  essences 
contrary  to  them,  and  into  which  they  are  naturally  adapted  to  be 
changed,  viz.  into  those  of  man,  then  the  form  of  man  is  generated. 
And  again,  when  certain  elements  exceed,  but  their  contraries  being 
presei:ved  are  led  to  a  discordant  .condition,  then  the  subject  is  cor» 
rujpited,  but  otherwise  not 


CHAPTER  III. 


1%B  *eit  dagiliA  which  d«to^tiils  dtir  attttitiai  in  the  pJiysiokigy  <tf 
Arfefetlie  is  this^  that  there  are  not'tirtiny  #orld!s,  or,  in  tnodefn  language, 
tttany  systems,  hi  hif$  afguniettts  in  defence  of  this  dogina  possess  ab 
ftivincibte  force,  ai*d  ire  accdtapanifed  with  his  t]*stial  pregnant  brevity, 
I  shall  give  them  in  his  o#ii  words,  abcttiU panted  with  the  liitdinotrs 
commentary  of  the  actouttite  Simplicitis. 

■**  Let  us  now  assign  the  reason  why  there  Cannot  be  matay  worlds ; 
fbr  we  have  said  that  this  must  be  considered  if  any  one  does  not  think 
it  has  been  universally  demonstrated  about  bodies,  that  it  is  impossible 
there  should  be  any  body  beyond  this  world,  but  conceives  that  tbeas- 
seition  only  applies  to  bodies  indefinitely  situated  ^  AH  bodies  there- 
fore 


*  Ariatode  having  shown  that  there  is  not  a  body  infinite  in  magnitude  from  thb,  that 
imther  the  heavens  are  infinite,  nor  the  sublunary  elements,  he  consequently  began  to  inquire, 
whether  though  the  universe  is  not  an  infinite  body,  it  may  not  be  of  so  great  a  magnitude  as 
<hat  there  may  be  ihany  worlds  froin  it.  But  then  omitting  the  problem,  he  was  willing, 
&st  to  iiMreidgaie  umvenalfy  if  there  is  a  natural  infinite  bodgr^  which  abo  he  investigated  in 

the 
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fore  ubide  and  are  moved^  both  by  violeBcey  and  aceordiBg  to  nature. 
According  to  oatiife  indeed,  in  that  place  in  iriiich  tbey  abide,  and  to 
wfaidb  they  tend,  without  violcBce ;  and  in  tbat  fAace  to  which  they 
tend  without  violence,  in  tfeat  also  rtiey  abide  without  violence ;  but 
in  that  place  in  which  tfa^y  abide  with  violence,  to  that  also  they  vio- 
lently tend  ;  and  in  that  place  to  which  they  violently  tend,  in  that  also 
they  violeBtly  remain.  Farther  »tiM,  if  that  lation  is  effected  by  vio- 
lence, the  lation  contrary  to  this,  is  according  to  nature  7.  But  if  the 
earth  which  is  there  is  impelled  to  the  middle  which  is  here,  by  vio- 
lence, it  will  tend  thither  from  hence  according  to  nature;  and  if  it 
abides  here  without  violence,  it  also  tends  hither  naturally :  for  the 
motion  which  is  according  to  nature  is  one^ 

Again, 

the^tbivd  book  of  Jiis  Thfwp  ^  ^pd  dtwuomtrvitixkg  that  t)i)Qre  is  .i>ot,  he  zt  the  ^me  time  shows, 
that  beymd  the  heavens  th^e  is  not  ^y  body,  neither  infinite  nor  finite,  neither  imaginable^ 
nor  sensible.  Then  also  he  used  more  logical  ar^ments.  Again,  therefore,  demonstrating  that 
neither  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  is  infinite,  nor  any  one  of  the  bodies  which  are 
moved  in  a  right  line,  and  concluding  that  the  body  of  the  universe  is  not  infinite,  he  afterwards 
discusnes  the  enquiry  which  be  had  defenred,  viz^  whether  there  may  not  be  many  worlds. 

^  Aristotle  here,  previous  to  the  thtog^  to  be  demonstrated,  assumes  two  axioms ;  one,  that 
all  neural  bodies  both  abide  and  are  moved  according  to  nature,  and  by  violence ;  that  to  that  in 
which  they  abide  according  to  nature,  they  also  tend  according  to  nature ;  and  on  the  contrary,  in 
that  to  which  they  tend  according  to  nature,  they  aUde  according  to  nature.  Again,  to  that  in 
which  they  abide  by  violence,  they  tend  by  Tiolence ;  and  in  that  to  which  they  tend  by  violence, 
t)key  abide  by  violence.  But  the  second  axiom  b,  that  to  the  lation  which  is  violent,  the  contrary 
to  It  is  according  to  nature. 

'  Aristotle  proposing  to  demonstrate,  that  if  there  are  many  worlds,  they  will  be  similar  to  each 
other,  and  composed  "from  the  same  bodies^  brings  this  hypothesis  to  an  absurdity,  viz.  that  there 
w31  not  be  one  motion,  but  two  motions  of  each  df  the  simple  bodies.  For  the  earth  in  another 
world,  being  of  a  similar  species  with  the  earth  which  is  here,  and  having  the  same  tendency,. 
vriiich''he  shortly  ^er  demonstrates,  if  it  is  moved  to  the  middle  of  this  world,  it  is  either  moved 
by  violence  and  contrary  to  natiu*e,  and  will  evidently  be  moved  to  the  middle  of  the  other  world 
according  toiaaturid^;  oritis  md'ved  accoi^ding  to  naturei;  for  it  is  admitted,  that  the  contrary  to  the 
eentrary  tO'»aty»e,'4s  acoot^Mig  to  nature.  To  that  earth,  therefore,  there  wUl  be  two  motions  ac- 
cording to  MMUC9,  and  contrary  to  each  other,  u  #.irom  the  middled  this,  ^toid  to  this  middle. 
For  the  eatth  Uiere  bemg  above  this,  will  in  its  motion  tend  from  the  middle  of  our  world ;  and 
iwving  the  sapie  tendoiey  with  ^ar  eardi,  wQl  tend  to  the  same  middle.  *  But  if  the  lation  of  that 
earth^fnMn^beiKe^balher,  is  not-iKTCoileUng^  to  nature,  it  iriSb  be  according  ta  nature  to  it,  to  remain 

here. 
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Again,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  worlds  should  consist  of  the  same 
bodies,  since  they  are  naturally  the  same.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
each  of  the  bodies  should  possess  the  same  power :  as  for  instance,  fire 
and  earth  and  the  elements  which  subsist  between  these.  For  if  these 
are  homonymous,  and  are  not  predicated  according  to  the  same  form, 
as  the  elements  which  are  here,  are  predicated  by  us ;  the  universe  also 
will  be  homonymously  called  the  world.  It  is  evident,  therefore,*  that 
one  thing  among  them  is  naturally  adapted  to  tend  from  the  middle 
and  another  to  the  middle;  if  all  fire  is  of  a  similar  form,  and  each  of 
the  other  elements,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  parts  of  fire  which  are 
in  this  world.  But  that  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  is  evident 
from  the  hypotheses  about  motions.  For  motions  are  finite,  and  each 
of  the  elements  is  predicated  according  to  each  of  the  motions*  Hence 
if  the  motions  are.  the  same,  it  is  necessary  that  the  elements  also  should 
be  every  where  the  same.  The  parts  of  earth  therefore  in  another  world 
are  naturally  adapted  to  be  moved  to  the  middle  of  this  world ;  and 
the  fire  which  is  there  to  the  extremity  which  is  here.  This  however  is 
impossible.  For  if  this  happened,  it  is  necessary  that  earth  should 
tend  upward  in  its  own  world,  and  that  fire  should  tend  to  the  middle. 
In  like  manner  also,  it  is  necessary  that  the  earth  which  is  here,  should 
naturally  tend  from  the  middle,  being  moved  to  the  middle  which  is 
there,  in  consequence  of  the  worlds  being  thus  posited  with  refer* 
ence  to  each  other ^.     For  it  must  either  be  admitted,  that  there  is  not 

the 

bere.  For  to  that  to  "vrliich  to  tend  firom  hence  thither  is  contrary  to  nature,  to  abide  here  is 
according  to  nature.  But  in  that  in  which  any  thing  abides  according  to  nature,  in  that  it  is  also 
moved  according  to  nature.  Again,  therefore,  it  will  have  two  natural  motions,  one  from  the 
middle  thence,  and  one  to  the  middle  here^  which  is  absurd*  This  absurdity,  however,  he  omits, 
but  adduces  another  when  he  says,ybr  ike  motion  which  is  according  to  nature  is  one;  as  the  w(»rd 
Jor  evinces,  it  being  a  causal  conjunction. 

'  Aristotle  here  in  the  first  place  shows,  that  if  there  are  many  worlds,  it  follows  that  they 
mil  consist  of  bodies  the  same  in  species,  and  alone  differing  in  number,  fire  and  earth  and  the 
middle  elements  possessing  the  same  powers  as  here ;  fire  every  where  possessing  heat  and  levity, 
and  earth,  coldness  and  gravity.  But  he  shows  this  as  follow :  Those  who  say  that  there  are 
many  worlds,  say  that  they  are  similar  to  each  other,  so  as  to  remain  the  same  in  species,  and  to 
be  alone  numerically  different.    If  therefore  the  worlds  are  naturally  similar,  they  are  composed 

firom 
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the  same  nature  of  simple  bodies  in  the  many  worlds^  or  those  who  as- 
sert there  is,  must  necessarily  make  one  middle,  and  also  one  ex- 
tremity. This  however  being  absurd,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  more  worlds  than  one  \     But  to  suppose  that  simple  bodies  have  a 

different 

from  bodies  specificsdly  the  same,  and  which  have  the  same  power,  for  instance,  from  fire  and 
earth;  and  the  middle  elements,  and  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle ;  for  that  is  thought  to 
be  a  world  which  is  composed  from  these.  But  if  it  should  be  said,  that  the  elements  in  this 
world  are  homonymous  to  those  in  another,  but  not  synonimous,  and  -of  the  same  species,  it  is 
also  necessary  that  the  things  composed  from  them,  should  no  longer  be  of  the  same  species,  as 
it  was  supposed  they  are,  but  that  they  should  be  said  to  be  worlds  homonymously.  If  therefore 
they  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  species,  it  b  also  necessary  that  the  things  composed  from 
them  'should  be  specifically  the  same.  But  if  the  worlds  are  homonymous,  it  is  requisite  to  ex« 
plain  what  the  nature  is  of  each.  Having  shown  this,  therefore,  he  adds,  that  which  is  conse* 
quent  to  the  elements  in  the  other  worlds  being  of  the  same  species  with  those  that  are  here,  viz* 
that  in  those  worlds  also,  some  things  are  moved  from  the  middle,  and  others  tend  to  the  mid- 
dle, since  fire  also  and  earth  are  th^e,  and  all  fire  is  of  the  same  ^>ecies  with  all  fire,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  each  of  the  other  elements ;  lor  just  as  the  parts  of  fire,  earth,  and  the  other  ele- 
ments are  of  the  same  species  with  each  other  in  this  world,  so  the  elements  in  the  other  worlds 
are  of  a  similar  species  to  the  elements  in  this  world.  But  he  shows  that  one  thing  in  those 
worlds,  viz.  fire,  is  moved  from  the  middle,  but  smother  thing,  viz.  earth,  to  the  middle.  The 
demonstration  too  is  foimded  on  the  hypotheses  concerning  motion,  which  were  pre-assumed 
by  him  in  the  beginning  of  this  treatise,  and  which  he  calls  hypotheses,  as  with  reference  to  the 
things  demonstrated  from  them.  In  these  hypotheses  therefore  it  is  shown,  that  with  respect 
to  all  simple  lation,  one  is  from  the  middle,  another  to  the  middle,  and  another  about  the  mid- 
dle, since  of  the  lines  according  to  which  motions  are  produced,  two  are  simple,  viz.  the  right 
line,  and  the  periphery.  It  is  demonstrated,  therefore,  that  simple  motions  are  definite ;  that 
there  are  two  motions  in  a  right  line  ;  and  that  each  of  the  elements  receives  a  specific  distinction 
according  to  them.  Hence,  if  these  alone  are  simple  motions,  not  only  here,^ut  also  if  there 
were  many  worlds,  but  the  elements  are  not  bounded  by  any  other  motions,  the  bodies  of  the 
elements  will  evidently  be  every  where  the  same. 

'  Having  shown  the  absurdities  which  attend  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  many  worlds  com^ 
posed  from  bodies  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  simple  bodies,  and  having  the  same  motion,  and 
the  same  middles  and  extremes,  he  now  shows  that  those  who  assert  simple  bodies  to  be  of  the 
same  nature,  must  necessarily  admit  that  there  is  one  middle  and  one  extreme,  each  being  nume- 
rically, and  not  specifically  one.  But  the  motion  of  things  heavy  and  light,  is  to  the  middle  and 
extremity ;  so  that  not  only  the  abovementioned  absurdities  will  follow  firom  admitting  that  there 
are  many  worlds,  viz.  that  earth  will  tend  upward,  and  fire  downward,  and  that  each  of  the 
simple  bodies  vriU  naturally  have  contrary  motions,  but  still  more  in  addition  to  these  absurdities, 
this  absurdity  will  follow,  that  simple  bodies  will  no  longer  be  that  which  they  are  said  to  be ; 

S  H  for 
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different  nature,  if  they  are  more  or  less  di9taiit  from  their  proper  places^ 
i&  irrationaK  For  of  what  conseqrueAiee  i^  it  to  assert  that  the  length  of 
their  distance  is  this»or  that  particula?  qiwiHtity  ?  For  thqy  differ  accord- 
ing to  ratio^  by  how  Bxuch  the  wore  they  arei  distaiabt,  but  their  form  isi 
the  same^  Besides,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  motion 
of  them  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  they  are  moved.  Shall  we  say  therefore 
tbg^t  they  are  all  of  them  moved  by  violence,  and  MritU  contrary  mo- 
tion*  ?  Bjuit  that  ^hi^h  in  short  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  be  moved,, 
cannot  bie  motved  evesk  by  vLoleiK:e\     If  thejrefore  therft  is  a  certain  na* 

turaJ 

ftr  instance^  tke  will  no  longer  be  five,  nor  eaitL  be  esurth»  Fob  i£  the  essence  and  esstence  o£ 
each  coasuts  in  sueh  a  motion  accovduag  ta  nature^  due  motm  being  diangcd^  the  essence  of 
them  nnist  also  necessarily  be  chaagod.  If  therefiore  there  is  one  mkkUe^  wtti  one  extremitjr,, 
eadi  being  numerically  one,  it  is  impossibk  there  should  be  more  than  one  woirld  |  for  eveiyvork^ 
nmst  necessarily  have^  a  middle^  and  extrenutiesv  Hence  it  foDoeRrs^  that  those  who  assert  that 
the  simple  bodies  m  231  Ae  worlds  ha?9e  the  saoM  power,  m«st  abo>  admit  that  there  is  cma  mid» 
die,  and  one  extremity.  And  this  being  admitted,  it  foUswa.  diat  there  is  one  worid^  and  aoe 
many  worlds.  ^ 

^  He  here  solves  a  certain  objection,  which  may  be  made  to  what  has  been  said,  viz.  that  the 
e.arth  in  another  world  does  not  natmally  tend  to  the  middle  of  this  worid,  on  accomit  of  the 
great  distance.  To  assign  therefore,  says  he,  distances  as  the  cause  why  bodies  lose  their  proper 
powers,  is  absurd.  For  there  is  not  another  nature,  that  is,  another  mo^n  naturally,  in  bodies 
that  are  thus  simple,  if  they  are  more  or  less  distant  from  their  proper  places.  For  what  differ- 
ence do^  it  piake  in  this  world  for  a  thing  to  be  distant  such  or  such  a  length  ?  P^haps  the 
diflSbrence  i$  only  this,  that  when  they  are  moved  from  a  more  remote  place  to  their  own  proper 
places,  the  motion  is  at  the  begmning  weaker ;  and  by  how  much  more  the  length  of  the  distance 
is,  by  SQ  much  the  weaker  is  it.  But  the  form  or  species  of  the  motion,  whether  the  distance  be 
greater  or  less,  remains  the  same: 

3  That  to  each  of  the  simple  bodies  there  is  a  certain  natural  motion,  has  been  shown  in  the 
beginning  of  the  treatise,  when  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  motion  in  a  circle  belongs  to  a  Mh 
body^,  and  that  the  two  simple  motions  in,  a  right  line,  are  the  motiom^  of  the  subhmar)!?  efements* 
He  win  also  speak  concerning  them  i»  the  third  book  of  this^  ta-eatise.  That  it  is  necessary^, 
therefore,  there  should  be  a  certain  natural  motion  of  simple  bodies,  he  showS)  assuming  as 
evident  that  all  the  simj^e  bodies  in  all  the  worlds  are  moved.  And  because  the  simple  bodies  in 
this  world  are  seen  to  be  moved,  and  tha  worlds  are  supposed  to  be  similar  to  eachr  other ;  and 
because  natural  especially  difit^  from  mathematical  bodies,  the  former  being  moved>  and-  tfte 
latter  being  immoveable,  his  reasoning  proceeds  in  eSset  as  follows:  The  simple  bodies  in- the 
worlds,  since  they  are  moved,  are  either  alone  moved  according  to  nature^  or  they-  are  moved  by 
violence,  and  contrary  to  nature*     But  if  they  are*  moved  according  to  nature,  we  ha»e  thwhAing^ 

investigated^ 


tuml  motioD  Kff  ihesid  %\Mp}e  bt^ie^^  it  is  nP^^Mary  Xhkt  t4i6  motioA  of 
thiY^gs  of  a  silttilar  species^  htd  of  e&ctl  of  thetti>  shmild  tend  to  a  place 
Whtdi  IS  otre  tn  number;  for  intfeaucje,  to  this  partittllar  tiuddte^  and  td 
this  patticulat  ftxtremity.  But  if  th^  ftiotion  is  to  thitigs  whi6K  are  the 
same  in  species,  And  these  kte  haany,  because  the  ir>dividua1s  il»o  are 
niatiy,  but  each  of  thetti  is  withtWit  aay  specific  differenee^  this  part 
wili  not  be  6f  one  species,  fend  that  of  hnother,  but  all  of  tiiem  win  m^ 
tnilarly  posset  the  same  species.  For  all  of  them  are  ^ittriilarly  without 
tiny  specific  difference  from  each  other,  bat  any  oAe  diflters  from  any 
other  ih  number.  But  I  Bay  this>  because  the  parts  which  ai-e  h^re, 
and  the  parts  in  another  WWld,  Subsist  sirtvilariy  with  respetet  to  isaeh 
Mber.  Hence  the  part  which  is  atbumed  hete  will  hav*  n6  difference 
when  compared  with  soine  ohe  df  the  parts  whfch  ate  in  iii^other^  an4 
itk  the  same  world,  but  wi41  bubsiftt  siniihirly  with  inference  to  all$  f6>t 
they  will  not  at  aH  differ  fh>m  eftch  other  in  fbrm  «.  Sb  that  it  is  nieces^ 

«»rjr 

investigated,  u  e.  that  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  certain  moticm  of  them  according  to  na- 
tter, fitft  tf  thdy  ai^  i)M)t)sd  c^ttMr^tb  HBtttr^,  ^ndi  iaU  oonti-ary  nrt^tfons,  soeh  for  intiAibt, 
in  frtfm  ih€  tht^Mty  MA  ib  the  frfiMte,  it  1i«i  eoay  tb  ^baw  Aat  Has  h  iUpattiUe,  frdm  iftikt 
hiA  bebh  Mofutted.  Fbk>  it  #2l&  kJMttifed,  that  tlie  mocMii  wbkk  h  wnd^  t6  the  motton  tfant 
is cttotl^ to liatiii^  ahd  tioleftt,  b liectflrdb^ to «iat«»^  But  iftfa^arfc  iB«Byre^>eet  meteit 
it  i!»  e¥id«ht  tteit  thl^yttfe  t^Mtt^  wMtpHKlto  be  tnov^d^  ftr  to  tfatngs  whitii  are  natuhdljr  adapted 
to  be  IMtM,  ihiM  b  ilWifs  ii  diftldn  natlfitd  m^tidn  >fridi  <vrhii:k  thejr  vtt  adi^ted  to  be  mored. 
Ana  thfc  t^dh  h  W6nd^tfiA.  f^'^vvry  ^^fe  teomrary  tb  wture,  b. present  together  wkk  tlwt 
SH'hkh  k  4ict^rd3hg  tb  YMtirti  md  Ihaft  Whith  b  ttwtbfdhig  to  aaMveaoc  ewsfetiigi»tidiAer  mil dnt 
i^Mch  b  eohtiilry  td  n^ttire  hw^  a  iidtftiKiefiO^ 

^  Having  shown  that  each  of  the  ^ple  bodies  has  becessarily  a  certain  natural  motion,  lie 
consequently  shows,  that  of  all  those  bodies  which  are  of  the  same  species,  and  of  ihdividuak, 
there  b  a  natural  motion  to  a  place  numerically  one ;  for  instance,  to  thb  middle,  in  thb  world, 
and  to  thb  extremity,  or  to  the  middle  and  extremities  in  another  world.  t*or  if  heavy  thihgii 
naturally  tend  to  the  middle,  they  either  tend  to  a  middle  which  is  numerically  one.  Or  to  a  mid« 
die  which  b  specifically  one,  but  numerically  didereht.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  as  wiik 
respect  to  things  heavy  and  light,  each  b  one  in  species,  but  many  in  nunlber,  so  the  middle  tb 
which  heavy  things,  and  the  extremity  to  which  light  things  tend,  are  each  of  them  one  in  spe- 
cie%  but  many  in  number ;  and  that  some  things  tend  to  thb  extremity,  but  others  to  others^ 
which  are  specifically  the  same  with  thb,  but  numerically  different  from  each  other,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  bodies  which  tend  to  them. — ^thus  there  will  be  many  worlds^  the  same  in  species 


I 
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sary  either  t6  subvert  these  hypotheses,  or  to  admit  that  there  is  one 
middle  and  one  extremity.  But  this  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  only  one  heaven,  and  not  many,  from  these  same 
arguments,  and  the  same  necessities.  That  there  is  however  a  certain 
place  to  which  earth  and  fire  are  naturally  adapted  to  tend,  is^^vident 
from  other  motions.  For  in  short,  that  which  is  moved  is  changed  from 
something  into  something;  and  the  terms  are  from  whichj  and  to  which  ; 
but  they  differ  in  species.  All  mutation  however  is  finite.  Thus  that 
which  is  restored  to  health  proceeds  from  disease  to  health;  and  that 
which  is  increased  proceeds  from  smallness  to  magnitude.  The  like 
therefore  takes  place  in  that  which  is  moved.  For  this  proceeds  from 
one  place  to  another.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  boundary /row 
whichf  and  the  boundary  to  which  a  thing  is  naturally  adapted  to  be 
moved,  should  be  specifically  different.  Thus  that  which  is  restored  to 
health,  does  not  proceed  any  where  casually,  nor  where  the  mover 
pleases.  Fire  and  earth  therefore  are  not  moved  to  infinity,  but  to 
opposite  places.     For  upward  and  downward  are  opposed  according 

with  each  other,  but  different  in  number,  and  separated  from  each  other.  If  therefore,  says 
Aristotle,  this  should  be  said  by  any  one,  we  must  reply  to  him,  that  with  respect  to  that  which 
ranks  as  a  particular,  this  particular  vrill  not  consist  of  such  and  such  parts,  but  that  of  different 
parts ;  for  a  particular  clod  of  earth  in  another  world,  is  not  specifically  different  from,  but  simi* 
lar  to  a  clod  in  this.  For  all  things  according  to  species,  are  similarly  without  difference  with 
respect  to  each  other,  though  one  is  different  in  nutnber  from  another;  not  only  things  here  with 
respect  to  each  other,  and  in  a  similar  manner  things  which  are.  there,  but  also  things  wludi 
are  herej  with  reference  to  things  which  are  there.  And  a  part  of  earth  or  fire  which  is  assumed 
here,  has  no  difference  with  respect  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  earth  that  is  here,  it  being  spe- 
cifically the  same.  In  a  similar  manner,  neither  has  it  any  difference  with  respect  to  the  parts 
in  another  world.  As  therefore  the  parts  of  earth  in  this  world,  being  the  same  in  species,  but 
'  differing  in  number  alone,  tend  to  a  middle  which  is  one  in  number,  in  a  similar  manner  the 
parts  of  earth  in  another  world,  which  are  of  the  same  species  with  these,  and  differ  from  them 
in  number,  will  tend  to  this  very  same  middle.  For  why,  since  all  the  parts  of  this  earth  are 
the  same  in  species,  but  differ  in  number,  do  these  naturally  tend  to  this  middle  alone,  and  not 
to  another,  but  the  parts  of  another  earth,  which  are  specifically  the  same  with  the  parts  of  this, 
but  only  differ  in  number  from  each  other,  and  from  the  parts  of  this  earth, — ^why  do  they  no 
longer  tend  to  this  middle,  but  to  another  of  the  same  species  with  tins  ?  For  if  the  difiFerence 
according  to  number  of  things  which  are  moved,  is  the  cause  of  places  differing  in  number,  it 
will  be  requisite  that  each  of  the  heavy  bodies  that  are  here,  and  which  are  alone  numerically  dif- 
ferent, should  separately  tend  to  another  and  another  middle*     •        ' 

to 
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to  place  ;  so  that  these  are  the  boundaries  of  lation*  .     For  a  circular 
motion  also,  has  in  a  certain  respect  the  motions  which  are  distant  by 

^  Having  shown  that  there  is  but  one  world,  from  their  being  but  one  middle,  and  one  ex- 
tremity, to  the  former  of  which  heavy  things  tend,  and  to  the  latter  light,  he  now  proposes  to 
show  that  there  is  something  to  which  earth  and  fire  naturally  tend.    For  this  is  not  being  demon- 
strated, neither  according  to  this  argument  will  it  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  middle,  and  an^ 
extremity,  nor  that  the  world  is  one.    But  he  demonstrates  this  by  showing,  that  the  upward  and 
the  downward  are  the  boundaries  of  motion.     And  he  demonstrates  this  by  showing,  that  the 
motions  of  them  are  finite,  and  are  not  produced  to  infinity.    This  also  he  demonstrates  from  all 
mutation  being  finite  ;  this,  because  it  is  from  the  definite ;  this  again,  because  it  is  from  the  op- 
posite to  the  opposite ;  and  lastly  this,  because  it  is  from  that  which  is  different  in  species,  to 
that  which  is  different.     And  such  is  the  analysis  of  the  reasoning.     But  the  composition  of  it  is 
as  follows :  Things  which  are  locally  moved,  change  from  something  into  something ;  for  while 
they  remain  in  the  same  thing,  they  will  not  be  changed.     But  that  the  things  from  which  muta- 
tion is  effected,  and  to  which  it  tends,  are  different  in  species,  and  opposite,  he  shows  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Physics.     For  that  the  intermediate  motion  proceeding  in  continuity  is  produced  as 
from  a  contrary  to  a  contrary,  he  first  assumes  from  that  which  is  moved  being  moved  from  a 
difiTerent  to  a  different  form  \  since  motion  from  the  same  to  the  same  form  will  not  be  mutation. 
For  that  which  is  changed  departs  from  that  from  which  it  changes.     But  if  it  is  from  the  oppo* 
site  to  the  opposite,  and  from  the  definite  to  the  definite  :  for  opposites  are  definite ;  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  contraries,  as  being  most  distant  under  the  same  genus.     But  the  most  distant  is  de- 
finite.    And  if  these  are  definite,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  boundaries ;  and  the  motion  and  mu- 
tation produced  according  to  them,  are  on  this  account  also  finite.     All  mutation  therefore  is 
finite.     He  also  appears  to  remind  us  of  that  demonstration  which  says,   it  is  impossible  for  any 
thing  to  have  been  moved  to  any  thing,  and  not  to  be  moved  to  it  from  the  beginning,  because  it  is 
impossible  for  any  thing  which  is  moved  to  come  into  contact  with  that  which  is  infinitely  dis- 
tant*    And  he  shows  through   induction   that  mutation   is  effected  to  finite  things.     This  he 
evinces  in  things  changed  according  to  alliation,  and  according  to  increase  and  diminution,  bar 
cause  the  term  Jropi^  which^  and  the  term  to  which  differ  in  species,  and  are  bounded  and  finite^ 
For  natural  increase  and  diminution  are  bounded,  and  universally  mutation  according  to  place ; 
and  that  which  is  beyond,  is  now  contrary  to  nature.     But  as  in  things  which  change  according 
to  quantity  and  quality,  the  mutation  is  from  one  boundary  to  another,  and  the  terms  in  which, 
and   to  %ubicb  are   specifically  different,  are  contraries,  definite,    and  boundaries,  thus  also  in 
things  which  change  according  to  place,  the  local  differences  of  the  bodies  which  are  naturally 
moved,  viz.  the  upward  and  the  downward,  being  specifically  separated,  are  contraries,  definite, 
and  boundaries.     These,  therefore  are  natural  to  fire  and  earth.     Hence  there  is  something  to 
which  earth  and  fire  naturally  tend,  viz.  the  upward  and  the  downward.     But  these  are  not  ca- 
sual situations,  nor  where  the  mover  pleases.    For  he  who  is  restored  to  health,  if  in  short  he 
is  restored  to  health,  though  he  by  whom  he  b  restored  should  not  be  willing,  changes  into^ 
healt;h,  or  he  would  not  be  restored  to  it. 
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the  tiiatneter,  opposite^ ;  but  to  the  vhole  motion  nothing  is  contrary. 
So  that  from  hence  also,  motion  after  a  certain  manner  "is  to  opposites, 
and  things  finite^.  It  is  necessary  therefore,  that  there  should  be  some 
end,  and  that  they  should  not  be  moved  to  infinity  7.  Bui  this  is  an 
argument  that  bodies  are  not  moved  to  infinity,  that  earth  is  more 
swiftly  moved  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  middle,  and  Are  as  it  af««- 
pfoaches  nearer  to  the  upward  region.     If,  however,  the  upward  region 

were 

^  Aristode  having  ssud,  that  mutation  according  to  place  is  from  au  opposite  to  A  opposhe, 
viz.  is  according  to  a  riglit  line,  for  this  is  properly  lation,  adds,  that  the  motion  in  a  circle  also) 
though  it  is  not  simply  laiioUf  but  circulation^  yet  has  in  a  certain  respect  opposites  according  to 
the  diameter.  But  if  it  should  be  doubted  why  Aristotle  having  before  demonstrated  thraugh 
many  arguments,  that  there  is  not  any  lation  contrary  to  the  lation  in  a  cirde,  and  having  dso 
shown  that  the  motions  which  are  opposite  to  each  other  according  to  the  diameter,  are  not  op- 
posed as  opposites  in  the  circte,  but  as  moved  according  to  the  diameter,  now,  as  if  he  had  al- 
tered his  opinion,  says,  (hat  a  circular  motion  also,  has  in  a  certain  respect  the  moiions  which  an 
^tant  by  the  diameter  opposite ; — should  this  be  doubted,  in  the  first  place,  let  him  who  makes 
{he  doubt  attend  to  the  accurary  of  Aristotle.  For  he  does  not  simply  say,  that  adrcutar  mo- 
tion has  opposite  motions,  but  that  it  has  in  a  cer'tain  respect  opposites ;  since  the  motions  of 
bodies  to  contrary  places  are  properly  said  to  be  opposed  to  each  other.  And  contraries  are  those 
which  are  most  distant  from  each  Other,  fiut  things  whidi  are  moved  In  a  drcle,  are  neither 
moved  to  the  place  according  to  the  diameter,  as  to  the  end,  but  they  are  moved  from  the  same 
to  the  same,  nor  is  the  motion  according  to  the  diameter  the  most  distant  to  that  whidi  is  movefd 
in  a  circle.  For  most  is  that  which  does  not  receive  an  addition.  But  after  the  distance  accord- 
ing to  the  diameter,  the  motion  and  the  distance  still  receive  an  addition,  tM  the  restitution  to 
the  same  point  %  for  the  distance  from  any  given  point  continually  increases  tSl  the  restitotion  to 
that  point.  Aristotle  also  having  very  accurately  sard,  that  a  circular  motion  has  in  a  ciftdiH 
resfect  (he  motions  which  are  JUiant  hf  the  diameter  apposUeSf  adds,  hut  (o  ihe  ti/hole  motim 
hotfiing  is  contrary ;  for  the  very  colour  Itself  of  opposition  which  there  appears  to  be,  is  in  the 
parts  of  the  motion  In  a  circle,  and  not  in  the  whole.  And  in  the  parts  indeed.  It  has  not  pro- 
perly a  subsistence ;  since  motions  which  are  properly  opposite  are  interrupted  by  rest.  And 
When  things  which  are  moved  naturally  with  opposite  motions  become  one  and  the  same,  the  one 
is  moved  contrary,  but  the  other  according  to  nature.  But  things  moved  in  a  circle,  neither 
istand  still  when  they  arrive  at  the  diameter,  fen*  they  are  not  moved  according  to  it,  nor  are  they 
moved  in  one  of  the  semicirdes  according,  but  in  the  other  contrary  to  nature. 

1  Having  shown  that  the  motion  in  a  cirde,  and  especially  that  the  motion  in  a  right  line  (for 

hb  argument  required  these,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  one  middle  and  one  extremity)  are  not 

.  produced  to  infinity,  but  terminate  in  opposites,  things  definite  and  finite,  and  having  added, 

that  the  motion  in  a  circle  has  in  a  certain  respect,  opposites,  he  now  condudes,  that  it  is  ne« 

cessary 
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were  infinite,  s-wiflni^s.  also  would  be  infinite  $  and  if  swiflnem,  gravity 
also  and  levity  would  he  infioite.  For  as  that  whicb  tends  downward^ 
differing  in  celerity,  is  swifl  through  gravity ;  tbus^  irfsa^  if  the  addition 
of  this  were  infinite,  the  addition  likewise  of  swiftness  would  bci 
infinite  ^ 

Neither 

cessaiy  there  should  be  a  certain  end^  and  that  bodies  which  are  moved,  should  not  be  moved  to 
mfinity.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  there  is  something  to  which  earth,  and  something  to  wluch  fire 
are  naturally  adapted  to  tend«  And  if  this  be  admitted^  there  is  one  middle,  and  one  extreooitjr* 
The  motion  in  a  circle  also,  though  it  should  not  be  interrupted,  but  should  continue  to  infinity^ 
would  not  be  S¥ch  an  infinite,  as  that  of  the  motion  in  a  ri^t  line  in  which  the  body  that  b 
moved  is  always  in  another  and  another  place*  But  the  motion  in  a  circle  is  always  in  the  end> 
as  it  is  also  always  in  the  beginning. 

'  That  the  upward  and  downward  are  definite^  and  that  bodies  which  are  moved  in  a  ri|^t  line 
are  hot  moved  to  infinity,  Aristotle  adduces  this  as  an  argument,  that  earth  by  how  much 
aearer  it  becomes  to  the  middle,  is  moved  by  so  much  the  swifter,  and  that  fire  is  moved  by  so 
much  the  swifter,  by  how  much  the  nearer  it  approaches  ta  the  upward  region.  For  if  the  up- 
ward and  downward  w^e  not  definite,  but  the  distance  was  infinite,  and  the  end  was  not  deter- 
niined>  there  would  always  be  an  addition  to  the  velocity  to  infinity.  If,  therefore,  velocity 
is  produced^  on  account  of  natural  tendencies,  and  some  things  are  moved  upward,  on  account  of^ 
having  more  levity,  but  others  downward,  in  consequence  of  having  more  gravity,  it  is  evident 
that  gravity  and  levity  existing  inwardly,  as  natural  powers,  will  receive  an  infinite  addition.  It 
is*  not,  however,  necessary,  says  Alexander,  to  fancy,  if  this  be  the  case,  that  the  bodies  which  are 
moved  will  be  infinite,  but  that  they  will  receive  an  addition  to  infinity.  For  it  is  impossible  that 
the  proper  power  of  a  finite  body  which  does  not  always  receive  an  addition,  should  be  increased 
to  infinity.  Simplicius  farther  observes,  that  Aristotle  omits  to  add,  perhaps  because  it  is  easy 
to  be  understood,  that  if  heavy  bodies  when  they  become  near  to  that  place  which  is  downward^ 
and  light  bodies  when  they  become  near  to  that  which  is  upvrard,  are  moved  more  swiftly,  it  is 
evident  that  these  places  are  natural  to  them ;  for  they  would  be  moved  in  a  contrary  manner  ta 
the  opposites  of  theses  That  bodies,  therefore,  are  moved  more  swiftly  when  they  are  nearer  to 
their  proper  places,  appears  to  be  universally  admitted.  But  a  different  cause  of  this  is  assigned 
by  different  ancient  vnriters.  For  Aristotle  thought  that  the  nearer  they  approach  to  their  proper 
wholenesses  the  more  they  become  corroborated  by  them,  and  receive  a  more  perfect  form ;  for 
the  addition-  of  gravity  causes  earth  to  tend  more  swiftly  to  the  middle^  But  Hipparchus,  in  his 
treatise  inscribed^  Concerning  things  which  tend  downward  through  gravity,  says,  that  when 
earth  is  thrown  upward,  the  power  which  throws  it,  as  long  as  it  is  superior  ta  the  power  of  the 
earth  which  is  thrown,  is  the  cause  of  its  motion  upward ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  its  force  is 
sviperior,,  by  so  much  the  more  swiftly  is  the  earth  moved  upward.  But  when  this  force  is  di- 
minished, in  the  first  plaice,  it  is  no  longer  moved  upvFard  with  a  similar  velocity,  and  at  lei^^fh 
is  moved  downward,  this  being  its  proper  tendency,,  and  the  power  in  a  certain  respect  remain- 
ing 
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Neither  will  one  of  these  be  moved  upward,  and  the  other  down- 
ward, by  something  else,  nor  by  violence,  as  some  say,  through  im- 
pulsion ;  for  fire  would  be  moved  more  slowly  upward,  and  earth  more 
slowly  downward.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  fire  and  earth  are  always 
moved  more  swiftly  to  their  proper  places.  Nor  would  any  thing  be 
moved  more  swiftly  near  the  end,  if  it  were  moved  by  violence  and 
impulse ;  for  all  things  which  are  moved  to  a  greater  distance  by  vio- 
lence, are  moved  more  slowly  ;  and  to  that  place  from  which  they  are 
impelled  by  violence,  they  tend  without  violence.  So  that  from  the 
contemplation  of  these  things,  faith  about  what  is  now  said  may  be 
sufficiently  obtained  9.     Farther  still,  by  arguments  derived  from 'the 

first 

ing  which  threw  it  upward.  This  power,  however,  becoming  weaker,  that  which  b  moved 
downward  is  always  moved  with  a  greater  velocity,  and  with  the  greatest  velocity,  when  the 
power  that  threw  it  entirely  fails.  He  also  assigns  the  same  cause  of  things  which  are  moved 
from  the  upward  to  the  downward ;  for  in  these  also  the  power  which  causes  them  to  fall  remains 
for  a  certain  time,  and  the  power  of  the  falling  body  being  contrary  to  this,  is  the  cause  why  the 
falling  body  is  moved  more  slowly  at  the  beginning.  Alexander,  however,  well  observes,  that  in* 
bodies  which  either  are  moved  from,  or  remain  in  a  place  contrary  to,  nature,  what  Hipparchus 
says  is  true ;  but  in  those  things  which  after  they  are  generated  tend  to  a  place  adapted  to  them, 
according  to  their  own  proper  nature,  can  no  longer  be  admitted. 

Others  again,  and  those  not  a  few,  Simplicius  adds,  say,  that  the  reason  why  bodies  which 
are  moved  downward,  are  moved  with  greater  velocity,  by  how  much  the  nearer  they  approach  to 
the  downward  place,  is  because  bodies  the  higher  they  are,  have  a  greater  quantity  of  air  under 
them,  which  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  they  draw  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence 
they  say,  that  more  heavy  bodies  are  moved  more  swiftly,  because  they  more  easily  divide  the 
aSr  beneath  them  ;  and  that  by  how  much  the  greater  the  quantity  of  air  is  which  is  under  them, 
by  so  much  the  lighter  will  they  seem ;  just  as  it  happens  to  bodies  that  are  moved  downward 
in  water.  In  a  similar  manner  also  a  greater  quantity  of  fire  will  more  rapidly  tend  upward,  be- 
cause it  more  easily  divides  the  air  which  is  above  it ;  and  by  how  much  greater  the  quantity  of 
the  air  above  is,  by  so  much  the  slower  will  that  be  moved  which  passes  through  it.  For  though 
air  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  subsist  similar  to  water,  yet  at  the  same  time,  being  a  body,  it  im- 
pedes the  motion  of  the  bodies  moved  through  it.  But  if  this  be  true,  the  increase  in  the  velo- 
uty  of  falling  bodies,  will  not  arise  from  the  addition  of  gravity,  as  Aristotle  says,  but  from  the 
removal  of  the  impediment. 

^  Aristotle,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  one  world  or  universe,  having  employed  this  as  an 
argument,  that  there  is  one  middle  and  one  extremity,  and  having  shown  this  from  the  natural 
motions  of  bodies  being  directed  to  something  bounded  and  finite,  to  which  they  are  adapted  to 
t^nd,  and  having  also  inferred  this  from  bodies  being  moved  more  swifdy  when  they  draw  near 

to 
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first  philosophy,  and  from  a  circular  motion,  which  must  from  neces- 
sity be  similarly  perpetual  in  this  and  other  worlds,  this  aho  may  be 
detaQonstrated  ^.  It  likewise  will  become  evident  that  there  is  necessa*- 
rily  one  heaven,  from  considering  as  follows :  For  as  there  are  three 
corporeal  elements,  there  will  also  be  three  places  of  the  elements ;  one 
indeed  being  the  place  of  the  body  which  subsists  under  the  others, 
and  which  is  situated  about  the  middle ;  another  being  the  place  of 
that  body  which  is  circularly  moved,  and  which  is  the  extreme  j  and 

the 

to  their  proper  places,  now  shows  that  those  motions  of  bodies  are  produced  according  to  nature, 
which  just  before^  and  in  what  preceded,  he  had  frequently  used.  But  he  demonstrates  this 
from  the  subversion  of  the  opposite  positions.  For  elementary  bodies  are  either  moved  atco/A> 
ing  to  their  own  nature,  or  from  being  cfiLtnided  by  each  other,  #r  moved  by  something  else. 
He  shows,  therefore,  that  they  are  neither  moved  by  something  else,  nor  extruded  by  each  other* 
And  he  demonstrates  the  first  of  these  from  this,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  fire  is  moved  more 
swiftly  than  a  less,  and  also  a  greater  dod  of  earth  than  a  less ;  though  if  they  were  not  naturally 
adapted  to  be  thus  moved,  but  were  violently  moved  by  something  else,  the  greater  quantity 
would  be  more  slowly  moved  by  the  same  thing.  For  the  less  quantity  is  more  easily  impelled 
and  removed.  But  to  say  that  the  greater  quantity,  being  moved  by  a  multiple  power,  is  moved 
with  a  greater  velocity,  resembles  a  fiction.  For  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  more  should 
be  mcved  by  the  more.  And  this  if  evident  from  opposite  motion ;  for  a  greater  quantity  of  fire 
is  more  slowly  drawn  downward.  But  he  consequently  shows  that  they  are  not  moved  through 
heing  extruded  by  each  other.  Posterior  to  Aristotle,  also,  Straton  and  E4>iounis,  were  of  thisopinion^ 
thinking  that  every  body  has  gravity,  and  tends  to  the  middle  j  and  that  in  conse^ience  of  more 
heavy  bodies  subsiding,  those  that  are  less  heavy,  are  by  them  thrust  violently  upward.  Hence, 
if  any  one  could  remove  the  earth,  water  would  come  to  the  centre ;  air,  if  water  were  removed  i 
and  fire,  according  to  them,  if  air  were  removed.  Simpncius  adds,  that  not  only  Straton  and 
Epicurus  asserted,  that  all  bodies  are  heavy,  and  naturally  tend  downward,  but  af e  moved  up- 
ward contrary  to  nature,  but  Plato  also  knew  and  confutes  this  opinion  in  his  Tiitisus. 

*  Aristotle  calls  arguments  Jcrived  from  the  first  philophsoy^  those  which  he  has  emf^yed  in 
bis  Metaphysics  ^  and  he  says,  that  from  what  is  there  asserted,  and  also  from  what  is  delivered  in 
the  eighth  book  of  the  Physics,  it  is  shown  that  there  is  one  world.     For  in  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Physics  indeed,  it  is  demonstrated  concerning  the  motion  in  a  circle,  that  it  is  peipetual 
-wherever  it  may  be,  whether  in  this  world,  or  in  some  other ;  and  that  it  is  moved  by  an  im* 
moveable  cause,  which  is  also  demonstrated  to  be  incorporeal  and  impartible.    But  it  is  demon- 
strated  to  be  so,  because  there  is  no  infinite  body,  and  because/  nothing  finite  has  an  infinite 
{)ower ;  but  there  is  an  iafimte  power  in  that  which  moves  to  infinity.     Simplicius  also  justly 
observes,  that  if  there  are  many  moving  causes,  ^sa  there  are,  viz.  (the  divine  intellects  of  the 
Jtarry  spheres),  and  one  first  cause  of  aU  of  them,  it  is  also  necessary  that  there  should  be  one  co- 
il I  ordinatioft 
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the  third  which  is  between  these,  and  is  the  place  of  the  intermediate 
body*  For  in  this  place  it  is  necessary  that  the  body  which  surpasses 
in  levity  should  be  situated ;  since  if  it  were  not  in  this,  it  would  be 
situated  beyond.  This,  however,  is  impossible.  For  one  body  is  with- 
out, and  another  possesses,  gravity.  But  the  place  of  the  body  which 
possesses  gravity  is  more  downward  ;  if  that  which  is  in  the  middle  is 
heavy.  Neither  is  it  in  this  place  contrary  to  nature ;  for  if  it  were  it 
would  be  in  another  place  according  to  nature.  But  it  is  not  in  ano- 
ther. It  is  necessarily,  therefore,  in  the  intermediate  place.  What  the 
differences  are,  however,  of  this  intermediate  place,  we  shall  afterwards 
explain.  Concerning  the  corporeal  elements,  therefore,  what,  and  how 
many  they  are,  what  the  place  is  of  each,  and,  in  short,  how  many  the 
places  of  them  are  in  multitude,  is  manifest  from  what  has  been 
said  ^r 

ordination  of  all  of  them  to  their  one  cause,  and  one  intellectual  worlds  from  which,  and  with 
reference  to  which,  the  sensible  world  subsisting,  is  itself  generated  one,  from  things  containing 
and  contained,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  intelligible  world  is  one.  And  if  those  who  assert  that 
there  are  many  worlds,  collect  them  into  one  co-ordination,  so  as  that  one  thing  is  produced 
from  all  of  them,  some  being  more  total,  but  others  more  partial,  and  some  containing,  but  others 
being  contained,  they  must  consequently  assert  that  this  is  one  world,  composed  from  many 
worlds.  For  each  of  the  celestial  and  sublunary  spheres  is  a  world.  Thus  the  earth,  water,  a!l, 
and  aether,  are  each  of  them  a  world  ;  and  on  this  account  this  world  is  one  whole,  as  Plato  says,, 
composed  from  all  wholes. 

3  The  remainder  of  the  argument  employed  by  Aristotle  to  show  that  there  is  one  world,  is 
this,  that  the  natural  place  of  each  of  the  elements  is  one  in  number.     The  problem,  therefore, 
being  pre-arranged,  to  which  the  things  demonstrated  refer,  viz.  that  there  is  necessarily  one 
world,  he  consequently  shows,  that  the  natural  place  of  each  of  the  elements  is  one  m  number, 
.  as  follows :  As  many  differences  as  there  are  of  the  corporeal  elements  from  which  the  world  b 
composed,  according  to  the  local  motion  of  them,  so  many  differences  of  places  must  there  ne- 
cessarily be  in  the  world.     As,  therefore,  speaking  with  reference  to  genus,  there  are  three  corpo- 
real elements,  there  will  also  be  three  places ;  one,  that  of  tli^  heaviest  body,  which  subsists 
under  all  the  others,  and  which  is  ranged  about  the  middle ;  another,  at  the  extremity  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  which  is  the  place  of  the  body  moved  in  a  circle,  and  comprehending  in  itself  all 
bodies ;  and  the  third,  the  place  of  that  which  is  intermediate,  and  which  receives  a  manifold 
division.    For  it  is  divided  into  that  which  is  light,  and  emerges  above  all  the  other  elements, 
viz.  fire;   and  into  the  elements  between  thb  and  the  heaviest  body,  viz.  air  and  water.     But 
that  these  places  are  in  this,   and  not  in  another  world,  he  demonstrates,  in  one  of  the  elements, 
viz.  6re ;  just  as  before  he  demonstrated  in  earth.     For  it   is  necessary  that  the  element  which 
emerges  above  all  the  rest,  should  either  be  in  this  intermediate  place,  or  out  of  the  place  in 
which  it  is  situated. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


Tn^  next  admirable  dogma  of  Aristotle  is  this,  that  beyond  the 
heavens  there  is  not  any  body,  nor  any  time  or  place,  but  that  the 
beings  which  ^xist  there  are  impassive  and  eternal,  and  possess  the  most 
excellent  and  self-sufficient  life.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  he  writes 
as  follows  in  his  first  book  On  the  Heavens. 

"  Let  us  in  the  first  place  explain  what  we  say  heaven  is,  and  in  how 
many  ways,  that  the  object  of  investigation  may  become  more  mani- 
fest to  us.  In  one  way,  therefore,  we  call  heaven  the  essence  of  the 
ultimate  circulation  of  the  universe  ;  or  that  natural  body  which  exists 
in  the  ultimate  circulation  of  the  universe.  For  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  that  which  is  last  and  especially  on  high,  heaven,  in  which  we  say 
every  thing  divine  is  established.  In  another  way  we  call  heaven  the 
body  which  is  in  continuity  with  the  ultimate  circulation  of  the  universe, 
in  which  the  sun  and  moon,  and  some  of  the  stars  are  contained.  Foi* 
we  say  that  these  are  in  the  heaven.  Again,  in  another  way  we  call 
heaven  the  body  which  is  comprehended  by  the  last  circulation.  For 
M'c  are  accustomed  to  call  the  whole  and  the  universe  heaven.  Since, 
therefore,  heaven  is  triply  denominated,  the  whole  which  is  compre* 
hended  by  the  last  circulation,  must  necessarily-  be  composed  from 
every  natural  and  sensible  body,  because  neither  is  there  any  body 
beyond  the  heaven,  nor  can  any  body  be  generated  beyond  it 4.     For 

if 

*  The  heaven,  says  Aristotle,  is  triply  denominated.  For  we  call  the  inerratic  sphere  heaven 
by  Way  of  eminence,  which  he  describes  in  a  two-fold  respect,  calling  it  the  essence  of  the  ultp- 
mate  circulation  of  the  universe ^  or  that  natural  lady  which  exists  in  the  ultimate  circulation  efthe 
universes  assuming  a  natural  body  instead  of  an  essence  which  is  more  common,  this  being  nearer 
to  the  proposed  genus.  But  how  do  we  say  that  every  thing  divine  is  established  in  the  inerratic 
sphere,  since  we  also  conceive  the  planets  to  be  divine  ?  May  we  not  say,  that  this  is  because  the 
summit  is  every  where  ascribed  to  a  divine  nature,  and  that  conceiving  the  whole  of  the  heaven 
to  be  divioe,  we  characterize  it  according  to  its  ^mmit  ?  CXur  conversion  also  to  divinity  tending 

2  I  2  upward. 
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if  there  is  a  natural  body  beyond  the  last  circulation,  it  must  neces-^ 
sarily  either  be  one  of  simple  or  of  composite  bodies,  and  must  either 
subsist  according  to  or  contrary  to  nature.  It  will  not  therefore  be  any 
one  of  simple  bodies.  For  it  has  been  shown  that  the  body  which  is^ 
moved  in  a  circle,  cannot  change  its  place.  But  neither  can  it  be  that 
body  which  is  moved  from  the  middle;  nor  that  which  is  placed  under  alF 
the  rest.  For  they  would  not  exist  there  naturally  ;  since  their  proper 
places  are  different  from  this.  But  if  they  are  there  contrary  to  nature,, 
the  external  place  wiH  be  natural  to  some  other  body.  For  k  is  neces* 
sary  that  the  place  which  is  contrary  to  nature  to  this,  should  be  natural 
to  some  other  body.     There  is  not  however  any  other  body  besides  these. 

upward,  proceeds  as  far  as  to  that  which  is  higliest.  Or  is  it  because  all  the  divine  esBencesfoeihg^ 
separately  united  to  the  first  principle^  and  having  in  their  own  proper  nature  a  supermundane- 
subsistence)  are  especially  comprehended  by  the  first  and  most  excellent  of  bodies  ?  The  second 
Signification  of  heaven,  says  Aristotle,  is-  that  according  to  which  we  call  the  planetary  sphere 
heaven«  For  this  is  the  body  which  is  in  continuity  with,  or  proximate  to,  the  ultimate  circuit* 
tion  of  the  universe,  in  which  the  sun  and  moon^  and  the  other  stars  which  are  called  planets,  are 
contained.  But  delivering  to  us  a  divided  appellation  of  the  inerratic  and  the  ^ratic  sphere,  he 
gives  us  to  understand  that  we  denominate  heaven,  every  thing  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  and  is 
extreme,  and  which  is  divided  in  opposition-  to  a  generable  and  corruptible  nature.  The  third 
signification  of  heaven,  says  he,  is  the  body  which  is  comprehended  by  the  last  circulation,  viz. 
together  with  the  last  circulation.  For  we  are  accustomed,  says  he,  to  call  the  whole  and  the* 
universe  heaven,  so  as  that  the  thmg  which  is-cont^ed  is  assunned  together  with  that  which  con- 
tMlis ;  and  according  to.  this  si^ification,  the  whole  world  is  called  heaven.  This  appeOatitfi  was^ 
also  given  to  the  world  by  philosophers  prior  to  Aristotle.  For  in  many  places  Plato  calls  the 
world  hieaven,  as  in  the  Politicus  and  the  Timaeus.  But  the  world  is  called  heaven,  because  it  is. 
well  that  it  should  be  so  denominated  according  to  the  most  principal  of  its  parts.  Thus  mem  is 
denominated  according  to  soul,  and  the  rational  part  of  the  soul  at^f  ouro;,  from  to  matfiv,  i.  e. 
considering  what  be  sees,  and-  collecting  manyr  things  into  one.  For  man  alone  of  all  terrestrial 
animals  revolving  things  which  proceed  from  many  senses,  collects  them  into  one.  But  the  reader 
who  understands  the  etyinology  of  the  name  of  heaven,  given  by  Plato  in  the  Cratylus,  viz.  that 
it  u  sight  MtecUd  to  things  cAove,  as  converting  the  causes  of  itself  to  itself,  and  abiding  in  them» 
will  readily  admit  that  the  world  should  be  caUed  heaven,  being  suspended  from  the  causes  of  its. 
existence.  The  heaven,  therefore,  being  triply  denominated,  this  third  signification  is  that 
acoording  to  which  the  world  is  called  heaven.  And  this,  says  Aristotle,  is  necessarily  comr 
fmsed/ram  every  naittral  and  sensible  body^  He  also  adds  the  cause,  viz.  that  there  neither  is  any- 
body h€ymd  the  heaven,  nor  can  any  body  f/e  generated  beyond  it.  For  if  there  is  no  body  beyond 
it»  it  vrill  evidently  consist  of  every  corporeal  nature. 

It 
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It  h  act  possible,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  any  simple  body  beyond 
the  heavens.  But  if  no  simple,  neither  can  any  mixt  body  be  there ; 
for  mixt  body  existing,  it  is  also  necessary  that  there  should  be  simple 
bodies'.  Neither  is  it  possible  that  any  body  can  be  generated  beyond 
the  world.  For  it  will  either  be  generated  according  to,  or  contrary  to 
nature  ;  and  will  be  either  simple  or  mixed  :  so  that  the  same  reasoning, 
will  again  take  place.  For  it  makes  no  diflFerence,  whether  we  consider 
if  it  is,  or  if  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  generated.  Hence,  from  what 
has  been  said  it,  is  evident,  that  neither  the  bulk  of  any  body  is,  or  can 
be  produced  beyond  the  heavens.  For  the  whole  world  is  composed 
from  all  its  proper  matter  ;  since  the  matter  of  it  is  a  natural  and  sen- 
sible body.  Hence,  there  neither  now  are  many  worlds,  nor  wepe,  nor 
can  be  produced;  but  this  world  is  one,  alone,  and  perfapt^.    At  the 

same 

'  If  there  is  any  body  beyond  the  ultimate  heaven,  it  most  necessarily  either  be  simple  or  com* 
posite.  Bot  simple  bodies,  as  has  been  demonstrated  firom  single  motions,  arc,  the  body  which 
is  mored  in  a  drde,^  »id  the  body  which  is  moved  from  the  middle  in  a  right  Une,  viz*  which  h> 
Hght,  and  tending  upward,  and  the  body  which  in  a  right  line  tends  to  the  middle^  and  is  heavy 
and  subsides.  It  has  however  been  shown  before,  that  there  is  one  middle  and  ont  extremity. 
But  the-extremity  is  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle.  Hence,  beyond  the  extremity,  thtre 
wtill  not  be  any  other  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle.  But  that  there  is  neither  any  heavy  nor 
light  body,  nor  in  short,  sny  body  that  is  moved  in  a  right  Une,  beyond  the  heaven,  he  shows, 
by  again  employing  an  appropriate  oeiode  of  demonstration.  For  if  there  is  any  such  body  beyond^ 
the  heawn,  it  is  either  contrary  to,  or  according  to  nature ;  for  in  both  these  ways,  things  are 
mrturaUy  adapted  to  be  in  place.  For  it  has  been  shown  that  those  bodies  naturally  abide  in  thaft^ 
place  in  this  world,  to  which  they  nadnr^y  tend  y  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is 
one  middle,  and  one  extremity.  And  if  it  should  be  said  that  a  certain  body  which  is  moved  in 
a  right  line,  is  there  contrary  to  nature,  those  places  will  evidently  be  the  places  of  other  bodies 
according  to  nature.  For  that  which  is  contrary  to  nature  to  one  thing,  fe  according  to  nature  to* 
»iothier.  There  is  hewevvr  no  other  simple  body  bosides  these.  But  if  there  cannot  be  any  sim-- 
pie  body  beyond  this  heaven,  neither  can  there  be  any  mixed  body ;  fofr  mixed  are  composed 
fixxn  simple  bodies  \  and  mixed  bodies  existing,  it  is  also  necessary  that  there  should  be  simple 


^  Aristotle  appears  to  assign  this  as  a  cause  of  their  being  no  body  beyond  the  heaven,  either 
simple  or  composite,  viz.  that  the  whole  world  is  composed  from  the  whol&  of  matter.    For 
though  these  two  things  follow  each  other,  viz«  to  be  composed  from  the  whole  of  matter,  ao4' 
for  nothing  to  be  left  beycmd  the  world,  yet  at  the.  same  time,  the  being  composed  from  the 

whole 
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same  time  likewise  it  is  evident,  that  beyond  the  heavens  there  is  nei- 
ther place,  nor  a  vactium,  nor  time.  For  in  every  place  it  is  possible  for 
body  to  exist;  and  they  say  a  vacuum  is  that  in  which  body  is  not,  but 
in  which  it  may  exist.  But  time  is  the  number  of  motion  ;  and  motion 
is  not  without  a  natural  body  It  has  however  been  shown,  that  be- 
yond the  heavens  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  body.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  there  is  neither  place,  nor  a  vacuum,  nor  tmie  beyond 
the  heavens 7.     Hence  neither  are  the  beings  which  are  there  naturally 

adapted 

lehole  of  matter  a[^ars  to  be  the  cause  of  nothing  remaining  beyond  the  world.  For  defining 
the  all  or  the  universe,  we  say  it  is  that  to  which  nothing  is  wanting.  But  Aristotle  well  ob- 
serves, that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  we  consider  ij  it  is,  or  if  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  gene~ 
rated.  For  things  which  may  be  generated,  and  especially  natural  things,  when  there  is  no  irn* 
pediment,  will  be  generated,  or  they  would  have  the  power  of  being  generated,  in  vain.  But 
things  which  may  be  produced  according  to  deliberate  choice,  may  frequently  not  be  generated, 
the  intention  being  altered,  or  by  some  means  or  other  impeded. 

^  Having  shown  that  there  is  no  body  beyond  the  heaven,  from  this  he  shows  that  neither 
time  nor  place  are  there,  concluding  in  the  second  figure  as  follows  :  In  every  place  there  may 
be  body.  Beyond  the  heaven  it  is  impossible  for  body  to  exist.  Beyond  the  heaven  therefore 
there  is  no  place.  And  again :  If  a  vacuum  is  that  in  which  a  body  is  not,  but  in  which  it  may 
exist,  but  beyond  the  heaven  there  not  only  is  not  a  body,  but  neither  is  it  possible  for  any  body 
to  exist ;  beyond  the  heaven  there  is  not  a  vacuum.  And  again,  in  the  third  place :  Time  being 
the  number  of  motion,  is  always  there  where  motion  is.  But  motion  is  there  where  the  body  is 
which  is  moved.  If  therefore  time  is  where  body  is,  but  beyond  the  heaven,  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be  any  body,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  time  beyond  the  heaven.  Simplicius  adds,  that 
the  Stoics  being  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  vacuum  beyond  the  heaven,  attempt  to  prove  that 
there  is  through  the  following  hyhothesis  *.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  some  one  standing  on  the 
eJCtremity  of  the  inerratic  sphere  extends  his  hand  upward.  And  if  he  extends  his  hand  indeed, 
they  assume  that  there  is  something  beyond  the  heaven  to  which  he  extends  his  hand.  But  if  be 
cannot  extend  it,  thus  also  there  will  be  something  beyond  which  prevents  the  extension  of  his 
hand.  And  if  again  standing  on  the  extremity  of  that  something  which  impedes,  he  extends  his 
hand,  there  will  be  the  same  enquiry  as  before.  For  it  may  be  shown  that  there  will  be  some- 
thing beyond  it.  To  this,  however,  Simplicius  justly  replies,  that  if  the  world  is  the  all,  and 
there  is  nothing  beyond  the  all,  the  hjrpothesis  is  just  as  if  some  one  should  attempt  to  extend 
his  hand  into  non-being.     For  if  he  should  extend  it,  there  will  be  some  place  which  receives  it, 

•  The  Epicurean  poet  Lucretius,  also  endeavours  to  prove  that  there  is  an  infinite  vacuum  by  an  hypothesis 
which  differs  from  the  above  only  in  this,  that  instead  of  a  man  extending  hit  hand,  he  supposes  him  to  throw 
a -dart.    Vid.  Lib.  I.  De  renira  natura. 

and 
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adapted  to  be  in  place,  nor  does  time  cause  them  to  become  old,  nor 
do  the  natures  which  are  arranged  above  the  outermost  lation,  experi- 
ence any  mutation ;  but  they  are  unchanged  in  quality,  and  impassive, 

and  thus  it  will  no  longer  be  non-being.  But  if  he  cannot  extend  it,  there  will  be  some  place 
which  impedes.  The  hypothesis  therefore  and  object  of  enquiry  pre*assumes  in  the  phahtasy 
that  there  is  something  beyond  the  universe,  either  a  solid  or  a  vacuum*  Bat  even  from  the  va* 
cuum,  says  Alexander,  which  they  suppose^  they  subvert  the  existence  of  a  vacuum.  For  if 
there  may  be  a  vacuum  beyond  the  world,  this  vacuum  must  be  either  6nite  or  infinite.  But  if 
finite,  it  is  bounded  by  something ;  and  again,  the  same  enquiry  may  be  made  about  the  bound 
of  the  vacuum  j  for  some  one  may  either  extend,  or  nor  extend  his  hand.  But  if  the  vacuum  is 
infinite,  as  it  appeared  to  be  to  Chrysippus,  and  a  vacuum  is  space  capable  of  receiving  body, 
but  does  not- receive  it ;  and  if  of  relatives  it  is  necessary  that  when  one  of  them  is,  the  other 
also  should  have  an  existence,  if  there  is  that  which  is  capable  of  receiving,  there  will  also  be 
that  which  is  capable  of  being  received,  or  which  may  exist.  Neither  however  do  they  say  that 
there  is  a  body,  nor  is  there  an  infinite  body  which  can  be  received  by  an  infinite  vacuum.  Alex- 
ander also  justly  accuses  those  who  are  guided  by  the  imagination  of  an  extended  hand,  and  who ' 
fancy  therefore  that  what  b  said  of  it  is  true.  For  we  have,  saye  he,  an  imagination  of  many 
things  that  are  impossible.  Thus  a  man  may  fancy  himself  out  of  the  city  when  he  is  in  it,  or 
that  his  body  is  of  any  indefinite  dimension,  whether  large  or  small.  But  Plato  assigns  two 
causes  why  there  is  but  one  world,  one  of  which  is  the  paradigmatic  cause.  For  in  the  Timseus 
he  says.  In  order  that  the  world  according  to  the  monadic  might  be  similar  taall- perfect  animal, 
(i.  e,  animal-itself  (avrc(uov)  the  extremity  of  the  intelligible  triad)  the  demiurgus  neither  gene** 
rated  two,  nor  infinite  worlds,  but  this  heaven,  or  world,  is  and  will  be  one,  and  only. begotten. 
For  if  there  were  another  world,  it  would  not  be  perfect  in  sensibles,  as  its  paradigm  is  in  intelli- 
gibles;  just  as  a  little  prior  to  thb,  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  always  one 
image  of  one  paradigm,  ta  which  the  image  b  proximately  and  properly  assimilated..  But  the 
other  cause  which  Plato  assigns  of  there  being  but  one  world,  is  that  which  Aristotle  also  as* 
sumes,  viz.  that  it  is  composed  from  every  corporeal  nature.  Simplicius  farther  adds,  but  that 
in  these  things  also  the  concord  between  Aristotle  and  his  preceptor  may  be  apparent,  even 
without  any  variation  in  the  words  themselves ;  I  will  add  the  words  of  Plato  in  the  Timaeus : 
**  Of  these  four  elements,  the  demiurgus  assumed  one  whole  from  each,  in  order  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  world.  From  all  fire,  therefore,  air,  water,  and  earth,  it  was  constituted  by  its 
composing  artificer,  who  left  no  part  nor  power  of  any  thing  beyond  it.  For  in  the  first  place, 
he  dianoetically  conceived  that  the  whole,  because  it  is  especially  perfect,  should  also  consist  of 
perfect  parts ;  in  the  next  place,  that  it  should  be  one,  in  consequence  of  nothing  being  left  from 
which  any  thing  else  of  a  similar  kind  could  be  generated;  and  farther  still,  that  it  should  not 
be  subject  to  old  age  and  disease."  A  little  after  also  he  adds,  "  Ihrough  this  cause  and  this 
reasoning  energy,  the  demiurgus  constituted  the  world  one  whole  from  wholes,  in  all  things  per*- 
feet,  and  free  from  old  age  and  disease.'*  These  things  also  are  asserted  by  Aristotle,  when  he  says, 
that  the. world. being,  composed  ft-om  all  sensible  matterj^  is  one,  alone,  and  perfect... 

possess  i«g. 
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possessing  through  all  eternity  the  most  excellent  and  self-^sufficient 
life.  For  this  name  is  divinely  enunciated  by  the  ancients  ;  since  the 
end  which  comprehends  the  time  of  the  life  of  every  things  and  of 
which  nothing  is  naturally  external,  is  denominated  the  eternity  of 
every  thing.  For  the  same  reason  also,  the  end  of  the  whole  heaven, 
and  the  end  which  comprebeckls  the  infinite  time  and  infinity  of  all 
things  is  eternity,  deriving  its  appellation  from  being  always,  and  is 
therefore  immortal  and  divine.  Hence  also  the  being  and  life  of  other 
things  are  suspended  from  this,  of  some  more  accurately,  and  of  others 
more  obscurely.  For  as  from  the  more  popular  dtscussion^  about  di* 
vine  natures  it  evidently  appears  tlmt  every  thing  divine,  and^  which  is 
first  and  highest,  is  necessarily  immutable ;  that  which  thus  subsists, 
bears  witness  to  what  is  said.  For  neither  is  any  thing  else  which  is 
motive  more  excellent ;  since  if  it  were  it  would  be  more  divine^  Nor 
has  it  any  thing  deprav^,  nor  is  it  indigent  of  any  good  of  ]t»  own. 
Reasonably  also  is  it  moved  with  an  unceasing  motion.  For  all  things 
cease  to  be  moved  when  they  arrive  at  their  proper  place  ;  but  of  the 
hody  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  the  place  is  the  same  whence  it  begaut 
and  in  which  it  ends  ^." 

CITAP. 


^  Aticordiiig  to  AleMlider^  what  is  here  ^asserted,  is  eidier  said  about  the  firat  mover,,  which 
oppcQts  to  be  beyottd  all  body,  as  toot  subsisting  in  any^  and  which  is  not  in  phce,  as  being  in.- 
4BokpCTeal  $  or  it  is  said  about  the  inerratic  ipk&re^  And  he  rather  conceives  that  all  that  is  said 
as  far  as  to  the  words,  <<  Bmi  <^  ike  body  which  is  mov^  in  a  circle^  the  place  is  the  same  wkewie 
it  began,  and  in  wbicb  it  ends"  pertains  to  this  sphere^  For  Aristotte  demonst^ites  in  the  Fhj-' 
sicS)  that  it  is  not  in  place ;  since  place  is  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains,  but  the  inetratic 
sphere  is  not  contained  by  any  other  body.  Hiose  things  also  which  are  contained  by  time,  are 
in  time^  as  subsisting  in  a  part  of  it.  If  therefore  there  is  neither  any  body  beyond  it,  nor  time 
contains  it,  it  will  neither  be  in  p]ace>  nor  will  it  become  old  through  time.  This  also  aocoids 
with  what  is  said  by  Plato  in  the  Timseus.  But  i^  says  Aleicander,  by  that  wUcb  ie  abwe  the 
^taetmost  drculMion^  Aristotle  allndes  to  the  first  cause,  he  will  speak  about  that  which  is  above 
the  cirodaticm  of  the  inerratic  sphere.  But  if  he  asseits  this  of  a  divine  body,  he  will  call  the 
last  tation,  the  last  of  the  motions  in  a  right  line  i  for  he  usually  caUs  the  motion  in  a  right  Une, 
kRJoo,  Ink  a  circular  motion  circulation.  The  body  therefore  which  is  moved  in  a  drde  being 
above  the  perpetual  lation  of  the  subhmary  elements,  n  neither  in  place,  nor  in  time,  being  perw 
fitufld,  end  free  from  the  incursions  of  old  age.    For  the  whole  of  the  divine  body  of  the  outers 

most 
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CHAPTER  V. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Aristotle,  at  the  end  of  his  Physics,  de- 
monstrates the  perpetuity  of  the  world  from  the  infinite  nature  of  time. 

In 

most  sphere  is  not  in  place ;  but  Its  parts,  the  spheres  of  the  planets,  are  in  place.  But  when 
Aristotle  says,  that  the  natures  beyond  the  heaven  possess  through  all  eternity  the  most  excellent 
and  self-sufficient  life,  he  wishes  to  assume  immortality  and  perpetuity  from  the  whole  of  the 
perpetual,  and  from  the  name  of  eternity.  And  first  distinctly  evolving  the  more  gross  signifi- 
cation of  eternity,  from  this  he  returns  to  the  proper  meaning  of  it.  For  we  call  the  eternity  of 
every  thing,  the  perfection  which  comprehends  the  time  of  every  thing,  beyond  which  there  is 
nothing  according  to  nature.  But  Aristotle  says  Alexander  denominates  as  a  more  proper  eter- 
nity, the  wholeness  and  the  perfection  of  all  heaven  co-extended  with  infinite  time.  For  this 
justly  receiving  its  appellation  from  being  always,  is  immortal  and  divine.  It  is  also  the  cause 
of  immortality  and  perpetuity  to  the  natures  which  proximately  and  properly  participate  of  it  i 
possessing  and  comprehending  in  itself  the  whole  of  time.  But  lo  other  things  it  imparts  a  par- 
tial extension  of  life ;  for  all  things  derive  from  it  their  being  and  life,  some  more  accurately, 
and  others  more  obscurely.  Aristotle  however  prior  to  this  eternity  which  is  co-extended  with 
infinite  time,  knew  that  eternity  which  subsists  as  the  power  of  the  first  intellect  according  to 
him,  and  which  Plato  says,  is  the  paradigm  of  time.  For  in  the  Timaeus  he  says,  that  the  de- 
miurgus  generated  time,  as  an  eternal  image  flowing  according  to  number  of  eternity  abiding  in 
one.  But  Aristotle  says  that  the  being  of  all  things  is  suspended  from  the  celestial  perpetuity, 
because  the  motion  of  it  is  the  cause  of  existence  to  every  thing  in  generation.  He  also  says,  it 
is  evident  from  more  popular  discussions,  that  the  divine  nature  is  perpetual ;  for  in  these  it  is 
said  that  every  thing  divine,  and  which  is  first  and  highest,  is  necessarily  inunutable.  For  if  im- 
mutable, it  is  also  eternal.  But,  Simpllcius  adds,  he  calls  popular  discussions y  those  doctrines 
which  in  an  orderly  series  from  the  beginning  are  delivered  to  the  multitude,  and  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  denominate  exoteric ;  just  as  he  calls  doctrines  which  require  greater  study  acroa- 
maiicy  and  syntagmatic.  But  he  speaks  concerning  these  in  his  treatise  On  Pbilosopby  •.  For 
universally  in  those  things  in  which  there  is  something  better ^  there  is  also  that  which  is  most 
excellent.  Since  therefore  in  the  order  of  beings,  one  being  is  better  than  another,  there  is  also 
among  them  something  which  is  most  excellent,  and  which  also  will  be  divine.  If  therefore 
any  thing  is  changed,  it  is  either  changed  by  something  else,  or  by  itself;  and  if  by  something 
«lse^  either  by  that  which  is  better,  or  by  that  which  is  worse  than  itself;  but  if  by  itself,  it  is  in 

*  This  work  is  unfortunately  lost. 

2  K  consequence 
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In  the  first  book  of  his  treatise  oa  the  Heavens  also^  he  shows  multi- 
fariously that  the  heavens,  and,  on  account  of  them,  the  whole  world, 

are 

consequence  of  aspiring  after  either  that  which  is  superior,  or  that  which  is  subordinate  to  itself. 
But  the  divine  nature  has  neither  any  thing  better  by  which  it  can  be  changed  ;  for  that  other 
tixiBg  would  be  more  diTiae  thaa  it ;  nor  can  that  which  is  essentially  more  excellent  suffer  any 
thing  fix)m  that  which  is  essentially  subordinate.  Neither  can  It  be  changed  by  itself^  as  desiring 
something  better  than  itself ;  nor  as  desiring  something  worse,  since  neither  does  man  volunta- 
rily make  himself  worse  ^  nor  has  the  divine  nature  any  thing  depraved  which  it  may  receive  from 
a  mutation  to  that  which  is  worse. 

Simplicius  farther  observes,. that  Aristotle  derived  this  danonstratibD  from  die  second  book  of 
the  Itepttbfic  of  Platov  For  Plato*  there  says,  "  It  is  necessary  dierefbre,  if  any  thing  departs 
from  Ae  idea  of  itsetf,  that  it  should  either  diroD^  hself  depart  from  itseff,  or  through  some- 
thing else.  Things  however  which  subsist  in  the  most  excellent  manner,  wiB  by  no  means  be 
changed  and  moved  by  any  thing  else,  as  the  body  is  by  meat,  and  drink,  and  labour.'*'  After- 
wards having  demonstrated*  das,  he  adds,  ^  Btit  pei4iaps  it  will  itself  change  and  adter  itself. 
Whether  therefore  wiH  it  change  kself  to  Aat  whidi  is  better  and  more  beautiful,  or  to  that 
which  is  worse  and  more  deformed  than  itself  ?  But  if  it  sodfers  any  alteration,  it  is  dianged  to 
that  wUch  is  worse  ;  for  we  certainly  must  not  say  that  Ood  is  in  want  of  beauty  or  virtue.- '^ 
Having  shown  also  that  no  one  vrilKngl^r  makes  himself  worse,  he  adds,  *'  Blit  2s  it  sectds  each 
c^  the  divmities  being  as  much  as  possible  most:  beautiful  and  most  exceBent,  sinqply  remains  itt 
his  own  form.^  Aristotle -also  says,  reasonably  is  it  moved  witb  an  uneeasmg  motionr;  for  all 
things  Whtch  are  natursfHy  moNred,  when  they  arrive  at  their  proper  from  a  fbre^  place,  rest  y 
and  the  beginnifig  of  motion  ta  them  is  in  a  foreign  phtce,  but  the  end  when  &ey  become  situated 
in  their  proper  place.  But  of  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  the  same  place  h  the  be* 
ginning  and-end  of  motion ;  andbeeause  it  is  always  in  the  end,  it  is  alwayr  in  its  proper  i^ce^ . 
and  in  its  proper^ood ;  but  because  It  is  always  in  the  begitming,  it  has  an  unceasing  motion  ^ 
for  nothing  ceases  in  the  beginning.  Simplicius  adds,  all  that  I  have  said  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  text,  Alexander  rather  conceives  should  be  understood  of  the  body  which  is  moved 
in  a  circle  \  but  later  interpreters  are  of  opinion  that  all  that  has  been  said  should  br  understood^' 
of  the  immoveable  causes  which  move  the  celestial  orbs.  And  indeed  that  it  is  not  possible  the 
whole  of  the  present  text  can  be  referable  to  a  celestial  body  Is  evident  from  what  was  said  just 
before.  For  Aristotle  having  shown  that  there  is  no  body  beyond  the  heaven,  he  concludes,  it 
is  evident  therefore,  diat  there  is  neither  place,  nor  time,  nor  a  vacuum  beyond  the  beaten ;  and 
then  he  adds,  as  a  certain  corollary  from  what  has  been  said,  ^'  hence ^  neither  ara  tie  beings 
zt/hieb  are  ibere  naturally  adapted  to  be  in  place^  nor  doss  time  cause  tbem  to  became  old,  icc/^ 
And  it  is  evident  indeed,  that  by  the  beings  which  are  there,  he  means  the  beings  beyond  the 
faearen  ;  for  how  can  the  heaven  be  said  to  be  beyond  the  hearen  ?  And  how  can  it  be  said  that 
naofie'of  the  celestial  orbs  has  any  mutation  whatever,  when  their  unceasing  local  motion  is  sur- 
veyed ?  In  short,  how  can  heaven  be  said  to  be  the  first  and  highest  divine  nature  ?  Or  how  Is  it 
possible  that  should  not  be  something  better  than  the  heaven,  which  moves  It  ?.  Since  an  immove- 
able 
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are  ingenerable  and  inccyrruptible,  and  are  neither  generable  but  incor- 

« 

Tuptible,  as  some  appear  to  have  said,  nor  ingenerable  but  corfuptible, 

but 

^ble  cause  is  better  than  perpetual  mocioR,  m  consequence  of  being  the  ezase^ot  it.  But  that  vSL  that 
is  here  said  bj  Aristotle  may  be  understood^f  intelligible  causes  is  evident  irom  the  words,  <<  For 
the  same  reason  also  tlie  end  of  the  whole  heaven,''  and  still  more  from  what  is  said  in  the  end^ 
which  show  that  the  heaven  is  reasonably  moved  with  an  unceasing  motion.  That  what  is  said, 
however,  is  obscure  is  evident ;  for  otherwise  there  could  not  be  any  dissonance  among  wise  men 
about  it.  Perhaps,  however,  what  is  said  pertains  to  intelligibles  as  subasting  above>  as  being 
exempt  from,  a  corporefeil  nature,  and  on  this  account  are  said  to  be  beyond  the  heaven.  For  what 
he  enquired  if  there  is  any  thing  b^ond  the  heaven,  he  did  not  speak  as  if  by  the  term  beyond 
he  intended  to  signify  place.  But  delivering  the  signification  of  the  etenuty  which  k  proximate  * 
io  us,  and  which  comprehends  the  time  of  the  life  of  every  thing,  he  proceeds  firoiti  that  ttf 
thel  celestial  eternity ,  which  is  impHed  by  the  words,  for  the  same  reasM  alio  the  end  of  th€ 
whole  heaven:  and  on  this  account  he  now  makes  mention  of  the  heaven.  Afterwards  he 
ascends  from  this  to  the  siq>ermundane  eternity,  when  he  says,  *^the  end  which  comprehends 
the  infinite  time,  and  the  infinity  of  ail  things  is  efemity  ;  and  also  when  he  says,  that  this  b  the 
most  principal  eternity  from  which  mot^  accurate  being  and  life  are  derived  to  celexial,  but  moi'e 
imbecil  to  sublunary  natures.  When  he  also  testifier  that  every  thing  divine,  and  which  isjtf^ 
nnJ  highest  is  necessarily  immutable,  he  appears  to  speak  about  the  intellectual  and  imiHoVe^bte 
principles,  which  mqve  the  celestial  spheres.  For  that  he  speaks  ^bout  many  is  evident  from  ihS 
words  every  thing  divine,  and  which  is  first  and  highest.  The  words  also,  *^/6f  neither  is  atttf 
thing  else  which  is  motive  more  excellent,^  are  more  adapted  to  an  intellecttial  and  immoveable 
principle  than  to  the  ^eaven.  For  die  cause  which  moves  the  heaven  being  immoveable,  is  better 
than  it.  And  if  this  is  said  of  intelligibles,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  any  mtttltion  of  any  otue 
of  the  natures  which  are  arranged  above  the  outermost  latipn.  But  the  words,  ^*  feasonabty  alsa 
is  it  moved  with  an  unceasing  motion,'^  are  evidently  asserted  of  the  heaven,  if  this  reading  be 
adopted  ',  and  they  appear  to  harmonize  with  the  preceding,  as  asserted  of  the  same  thing.  But  iff 
Simjrficius  adds,  the  readfaig  is  addpted  which  is  found  in  some  coples^i  vi».  ^^rmsonsMy  tfZfd  it 
moves  (tant)  an  unceasing  motion,'*  and  not,  *^i/  is  moved  with,*'  (mnvtm),  lAich  AiexxbdM 
adopts,  it  b  possible  according  to  this  to  refer  aH  that  precedes  in  the  text,  without  any  vieleHC^ 
to  intciligiWe  and  immoveable  causes,  and  which,  as  being  supermundime,  are  said  to  be  beydni 
the  world.  For  because  they  are  immucaUe  and  immoveaHe,  <m  this  account  the  celestial  orhi 
which  are  proximately  moved  by  them,  are  moved  with  an  unceasing  motiott.    For  that  whick 

•Eternity,  according  to  Ac  most  beairtiful  and  profotind  definition  of  Plotitiiis,  h  infinite  /^  at  once  totaiami 
fidl.  Aft  there  are  «iaiy  processfoM  of  Ufe  therefore,  y ii.  inteiligiile,  inteiiecttsaU  supermttrtdtme^  and  mftMkmep 
«o  I»kewtie  there  are  loany  pioc«iloiifl  or  orders  of  etennty^  10  all  of  whieh  its  chaiacterestic  property  is  pre*> 
served.  For  as  eternity  is  that  yrhich  imparts  st^Uy  of  beings  some  things  possess  this  stability  both  in  th«f 
essence  and  energies,  but  others  in  (heir  essence  alone.  Thus  intellect  is  eternal  both  in  essence  and  energy, 
but  soul  is  eternal  in  essence,  and  temporal  in  energy. 
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but  that  they  possess  perpetuity  from  each  part ;  and  unrversally  that 
the  generable  and  corruptible,  and  the  ingenerable  and  incorruptible, 
follow  each  othen  Having,  therefore,  copiously  demonstrated  these 
things  in  the  first  book,  he  makes  the  conclusion  of  them  the  beginning 
of  the  second  book,  in  the  following  admirable  manner* 

"  That  all  heaven,  therefore,  was  neither  generated,  nor  can  be  cor- 
rupted, as  some  say,  but  that  it  is  one  and  perpetual,  having  no  be- 
ginning nor  end  of  all  eternity,  but  possessing  and  comprehending  ia 
itself  infinite  time,  may  be  believed  from  what  has  been  said,  and 
through  the  opinion  of  those  who  speak  otherwise,  and  assert  it  to  be 
generated.  For  if  it  can  thus  subsist,  but  cannot  subsist  after  the  man- 
ner which  they  adduce,  this  will  have  great  weight  in  procuring  credi- 
bility concerning  its  immortality  and  perpetuity  9.     Hence  it  will  be 

well 


moves  ^ways  possessing  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence,  that  which  is  proximately  moved  by 
it,  being  conjoined  with  it,  through  the  highest  aptitude,  is  also  necessarily  moved.  But  the  mo- 
tion in  a  circle  is  demonstrated  to  be  continual  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Physics,  Because, 
however,  the  heaven  is  circularly  moved,  converting  itself  to  intellect,  and  aspiring  after  its  same- 
ness, and  participating  of  its  invariable  energy ;  on  this  account  it  is  moved  with  an  unceasing 
motion.  For  bodies  which  are  moved  in  a  right  line,  having  the  beginning  of  their  motion 
different  from  the  end,  are  moved  indeed  from  the  beginning,  but  cease  to  be  moved  at  the  end, 
and  when  they  arrive  at  their  proper  places.  But  of  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  since  the 
place  is  the  same  whence  it  begins,  and  in  which  it  ends  its  motion  ;  because  it  is  always  in  the 
end,  it  is  always  in  its  proper  end  j  and  because  it  is  always  in  the  beginning,  it  is  always  moved 
to  the  end. 

9  When  Aristotle  says  that  the  heaven  has  no  beginning  nor  end  of  all  eternity,  he  means  the 
tetnporal  extension  of  life ;  for  the  eternity  of  every  thing  connected  with  time  is  said  to  be  this. 
And  this  indeed  is  a  certain  image  of  that  which  is  properly  eternity,  so  far  as  it  is  a  conjunction 
of  the  whole  of  life.  The  words  also,  having  no  beginning  nor  end,  precedaneously  indeed  pertain 
to  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  but  on  account  of  this  body,  to  the  whole  world.  In 
short,  to  the  heaven  having  no  beginning  nor  end  of  all  eternity,  it  is  accurately  added,  that  it  pos» 
sesses  and  comprehends  in  itself  infinite  time.  For  if  it  were  generated  from  some  beginning  of 
time,  it  is  evident  that  time  would  have  an  existence  prior  to  its  subsistence  )  and  if  it  were  cor- 
rupted in  a  certain  part  of  it,  time  would  exist  after  its  subsistence.  He  renders  it  manifest, 
therefcMre,  that  time  neither  exists  prior  nor  posterior  to  the  heaven,  through  its  possessing  and  com- 
prehending  in  itself  infinite  time.  For  time,  as  Plato  says,  was  generated  together  with  the  heaven ; 
and  therefore  wa$  not  prior  to  it.     But  the  infinity  of  time,  makes  the  extension  of  the  being  of 

heavea 
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well  to  persuade  oneself  that  ancient  assertions,  and  especially  those  of 
our  ancestors,  are  true,  and  that  some  one  of  those  natures  which  possess 

heaven  to  be  infinite.    The  infinite,  however,  here,  must  not  be  understood  according  to  energy, 
but  must  be  considered  as  a  procession  to  infinity  y  for  such  is  time,  having  its  existence  in  be- 
coming to  be,  i.  e.  in  a  procession  or  tendency  to  being.     But  how,  Simplicius  adds,  does  he  say 
that  time  is  possessed  and  comprehended  by  the  heaven  }   Perhaps,  as  Alexander  thinks,  because* 
time  is  produced  by  the  heaven  ;  since  time  is  the  number  of  the  motion  of  it,  and  there  i%  not  any. 
time  beyond  the  heaven  ;  and  because  every  thing  which  is  generated  is  comprehended  by  its  ge- 
nerator.    This,  however,  deserves  attention.     For  if  time  is  the  measure  of  motion,  and  not  that 
which  is  measured^  it  will  be  the  cause  of  that  which  measures.     And  if  time  was  generated  toge- 
ther with  the  heaven,  how  is  the  motion  of  the  heaven  the  cause  of  time  ?   Perhaps,  therefore,  29 
there  are  many  goods  which  give  completion  to  the  heaven  and  the  whole  world,  time,  in  short,i 
was  produced  by  the  demiurgus  as  one,  and  the  most  principal  of  these,  as  Plato  says  in  the  Ti- 
mxus.     For  the  demiurgus,  says  he,  being  willing  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  assimilate  the  world 
to  its  paradigm,  which  is  eternal,  gave  time  to  the  world  as. an  image  of  eternity.     As  it  gives, 
therefore,  completion  to  the  world,  it  does  T\ot  comprehend  the  world  as  some  fancy,  who  conceive 
that  it  existed  prior,  or  will  exist  posterior  to  it  5  but  it  is  possessed  and  comprehended  by  the 
world,  being  itself  a  certain  part  which  gives  completion  to  it.    From  what  has  been  demonstrated, 
therefore,  Aristotle  says,,  belief  may  be  obtained  that  the  heaven  and  the  whole  world  are  ingenci- 
rable  and  incorruptible  ;.  and  still  farther,  from  this  also^  that  those  who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  who  assert  that  it  is  generable  and  coruptible,  are  confuted.     For,  if  the  truth  is  as  we  say,  it 
will  follow  that  it  is  ingenerable  and  incorruptible,  but  this-  will  not  follow  as  they  say^  viz.  who 
assert  that  it  is  generable  and  corruptible,  or  ingenerable  but  corruptible,  or  generable  and  incor- 
ruptible,— if  this  be  the  case,  what  has  been  demonstrated,  will  have  great  weight  in  procuring 
credibility  concerning  its  immortality  and  perpetuity^     But  immortality  is  asserted  of  a  never- 
failing  subsistence,  as  we  may  learn,  from  the  Phaedo  of  Plato,  or  in  other  words,  it  is*  stability  of 
life.    Hie  accuracy  also  of  the  words  of  Aristptle,  in  conjunction  with  philosophic  caution,  is  ad- 
mirable.    For  the  conclusions  made  by  him  about  the  heaven  and  the  world,  that  they  are  ingene- 
rable and  incorruptible,  are  not  contingent,. but  necessary;  but  the  conclusions  made  by  them  are 
not  possible.     Hence  if  it  is  not  possible  for  the  heaven  and  the  world  so  to  subsist,  as  they  say, 
neither  will  they  so  subsist ;   except,  that  the  subversion  of  the  opinions  of  others,  introduces  the 
position^  but  not  the  necessity  of  ours,  and  on  this  account,  he  says,  it  has  great  weight  in  procu- 
ring credibility f  but  he  does  not  say  in  procuring  demonstration.     What  then,  Simplicius  adds,  has 
not  this  been  accurately  demonstrated  r   To  this  he  replies,  may  we  not  say„  that  in  those  things 
in  which  it  is  necessary  that  a  thing  should  subsist  in  this  or  that  manner,  he  who  subverts  one  of 
these  modes,  which  is  defended  by  others^  establishes  the  other  ?  If,  therefore,,  the  world  can  neir 
ther  be.  generable,  nor  ingenerable  but  corruptible,  he  evidently  demonstrates  it  tabe  ingenerable 
and  inc(»rruptiblei,    But  if  any  thing  is  established  from  necessity,  through  the  subversion  of  other 
things,  it  cannot  now  be  said  that  this  is  established  through  proper  reasonings  and  demonstrations^, 
for  such  a  mode  is  accidental,  and  not  properly  demonstrative* 

motion 
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motion  is  immortal  aiul  divine,  possessing  indeed  such  a  motion  a^  to 
liare  no  end,  but  rather  to  be  itself  the  end  of  other  motions.  For  end 
is  among  the  number  of  things  which  contain ;  and  circulation  itself 
being  perfect,  comprehends  imperfect  motions,  and  those  which  have 
^n  end  and  cessation.  For  it  has  neither  any  beginning  nor  end,  but  is 
unceasing  in  infinite  time.  Bat  with  re&pect  to  other  motions,  to  sooie 
it  is  the  cause  of  their  beginning,  but  to  otl^rs  of  their  receiving  a  ce%^ 
nation.  The  ancients  also  attributed  heaven,  and  the  up|>er  region,  to 
the  gods,  because  this  alone  is  immortal.  But  the  present  reasoning 
testifies  that  it  is  incorruptible  and  ingenerable,  and^  besides  this,  that 
it  is  impassive  to  all  mortal  difficulty '.  It  likewise  adds,  that  it  is  with- 
out 

^  Aristode,  in  a  manner  perfecdy  according  to  art,  prior  to  demonstrations,  adduces  probable 
reasons,  that  the  odestial  body  is  ingenerable,  and  also  when  he  says  in  the  first  book,  ''  Fhr  all 
4nen  believe  that  there  are  gods%  and  all  men,  both  Barbarians  and  Greeks,  who  think  that  there  are 
£ods%  assign  the  highest  place  to  a  divine  nature,  thus  conjoining  the  immortal  with  the  immortal; 
for  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise.**  And  now  again,  after  demonstration,  he  adds  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  and  paternal  assertions,  in  order  to  procm'e  a  firmer  belief.     For  arguments  from 
probabilities,  prior  to  demonstration,  give  the  mind  greater  promptitude  and  strength  fbr  the 
demonstration,  yet  aflTord  a  suspicion  of  some  paralogism,  and  demonstrative  imbecility  \  but  such 
Vke  arguments  after  demonstrations,  render  belief  in  the  demonstrations  more  accurate,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  sympathetic.     Hence  Aristotle  employs  them  after  demonstrations ',  and  it  is 
usual  with  Plato,  after  demonstrative  conclusions  to  introduce  fables.     Now^  therefore,  Aristotle 
says,  it  will  be  well,  confiding  in  demonstrations,  to  persuade  oneself  still  more,  that  ancient  asser- 
tions,  and  especially  those  of  our  ancestors,  about  the  gods,  which  have  been  delivered  to  us  in 
succession  firom  our  fathers,  are  true.     For  not  all  ancient  assertions  are  paternal,  but  those  only 
which  have  been  delivered  firom  our  fathers.     But  those  especially  are  such  which  pertain  to 
the  honour  and  worship  of  the  gods ;  because  all  men  participating  of  these,  endeavour  to  preserve 
them  immutable,  as  being  defivered  by  the  gods  themselves.    Among  these  traditions  also  is 
the  opinion,  that  all  the  celestial  bodies  possessing  motion  ftt)m  themselves,  are  natural,  ani- 
mated, and  divine  bodies,  having  a  never-failing  motion,  so  that  there  vrill  be  no  end  of  it  $  and 
that  these  bodies  as  immortal  pertain  to  the  gods.      To  these  assertions,  therefore,  he  says 
demonstration  also  bears  testimony,  evincing  that  the  heaven  b  ingenerable  and  incorruptible. 
But  that  It  is  connascent  vrith  the  human  soul  to  think  the  celestial  bodies  are  divine,  is  especially 
evident  from  those  who  look  to  die  celestial  bodies  through  pre-conceptions  about  divine  na- 
tures.   For  they  also  say  Aat  the  heavens  are  the  habitation  of  God^  and  the  throne  of  God,  and 

are 
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out  labour,  because  it  requires  no  violent  necessity  which  by  impeding 
might  prevent  it  when  naturally  adapted  from  being  moved  in  another 
manner.     For  every  thing  of  this  kind  is  laborious,  by  how  much  the 

more 

are  alone  sufScIent  to  reveal  the  glory  and  excellaice  of  God  to  those  who  are  worthy  * ;  than 
which  a$seittion6^  what  can  be  more  venoraUe?  And  yet»  Simplicius  adds,  ^peaking  of  the 
Chiistiansy  as  if  forgetting  these  words,  they  £mcy  that  more  iinpenfect  fabrications^  are  more 
honourable  than  the  heavens^  and  thus  strive  to  dishonour  them,  as  if  they  were  made  in  order 
to  ii^ure  man*  But  the  motion  of  the  heaven  has  been  considered  by  mankind  as  unceasing  and 
never«fieiiling,  £rom  its  always  possessing  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence,  since  it  is  not 
subject  to  any  essential  change ;  and  in  consequence  of  reasoning  firom  obsenrations  which  have 
been  delivered  in  succession.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  any  thing  comiptible  could  have  re- 
mained in  the  same  condition  for  such  an  extended  period  prbr  to  the  present  time.  And  in  my 
•pinion,  the  beauty  of  the  heaivens,  which  far  .surpass  the  beauty  of  sublunary  natures,  and  th^ 
natural  convtrsion  to  them  ^  souls  which  have  not  been  previously  corrupted^  are  sufficient  to  pro* 
duce  conviction  that  they  are  divine.  The  energy  of  them  also  on  sublunary  bodies,  and  their 
coptaining  all  bodies  in  themselves,  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  For  thb  also  is  a  supernatural 
si^  of  absolute  and  divine  transcendency,  to  generate  all  tUngs,  and  comprehend  all  things  m 
themselves,  leaving  external  to  themselves  xu>ne  of  their  productions.  But  what  is  Aristotle's 
meaning  when  he  says,  that  the  moti<m  of  heaven  having  no  end,  is  the  end  of  other  motions  f 
For  how  is  one  motion  the  end  of  another^  the  mcH'e  universal  of  the  more  partial  ?  And  how  in 
the  second  figure,  does  he  appear  to  syllogize  from  two  affirmatives,,  when  he  says  i  End  or 
houndary  is  among  the  number  of  things  which  contain.  The  celestial  motion  being  perfective 
contains.  The  celestial  motion  being  perfective,  there£[»'e,  is  an  end  ?  For  this  mode  of  compli* 
cation  in  the  second  figure  is-  reprobated,  as  not  having  any  necessary  conclusion.  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, concludes  the  syllogism  in  the  first  figjure,  as  follows :  The  motion  of  heaven  being  perfec* 

•  Simplicius  in  his  Commentary  on  the  first  book,  as  well  as  hore,  quotes  the  Psalms  of  David :  and  it  seemt- 
reasonable  to  conclude  from  these  Avords  of  David,  that  the  Jews  did  not,  like  the  Christian^  believe  that  the 
heavens  are  corruptible.  This  impious  opinion  has»  in  consequence  of  the  Newtonian  system  of  a^om^m}*, 
become,  in  Europe  at  least,  almost  universal^  a] I  the  celestial  orbs,  according  to  that  system,  beint^-dense,  heavy 
lH>dies,  like  the-^arth.  '11m  making  eaftb  of  heaven,  however,  among  many  dtirar  dreadful  tmomtionsof 
more  modent  timtB,  is.  very  Inr  from  being  tbe  way  to  make  a  heaven  of  earth. 

Bttl^it  is  here  netessery  to  obseFve,  that  another  passage  cited  by  Simplicius,  is  most  erroneously  translated^, 
at  least  according  to  the  Septuagint  versio»>  in  the  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible.  I'his  passage  is  in  Psalm 
19th,  verse  4th ',  and- in  the  Septuagint  is  as  follows,  iv  t«»  vXtf  idir*  to  0%wmfAtt  mvrw,  which  evidently  is.  He  has 
placed  his  tabernacle  in  the  sun^  But  this  in  the  vulgar  version  is.  In  them  (the  heavens)  hath  he  seta  tdbemacli 
ffpihe  sun  !  Thus  too,  in  the  other  passage  illodcd  to  by  ^mplicms,  whi<Jh  h  in  Psalm  104tfi,  s.n%  the  vulgar" 
tftmsktioffis,  **W7so  laid  the  fMindatkn^  the  earfht  thai  it  should  net  be  mmmed  fm*  evsr-;'  but  instead  of;/vn 
eterp  it  should  bejbr  ever  and  ever ;  fiw  the  Septuagint  is,  ww  m«m  rov  atmf  What  could  induce  the  EngUsh 
tfantUtor  to  eommit  twD  such  obvious  errors?  Perhaps  because  he  not  only  believed  the  world  would  he  de- 
stroyed, but  was  also  aiCopernican.  If,  however,  divinity  made  the  earth  so  that  it  should  not  be  removedybr 
«wr  and  ever,  the  corruptibility  of  the  world  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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more  it  is  perpetual,  and  destitute  of  the  most  excellent  disposition. 
Hence  neither  must  it  be  admitted  that  it  subsists  conforniably  to  the 
ancient  fable  which  asserts  that  its  safety  requires  the  aid  of  a  certain 

Atlas ; 

tive,  comprehends  other  motions.  That  which  comprehends  other  motions  is  the  end  of  other 
motions:  But  the  peculiarity  of  things  which  comprehend,  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  things  com- 
prehended. Indeed  that  the  motion  of  heaven  being  unceasing,  contains  all  other  motions  which 
have  a  beginning  and  end  is  evident,  since  it  exists  prior  to,  together  with,  and  posterior  to  them, 
although  the  universal  temporal  circulation  becomes  a  certain  part  of  the  whole,  being  the  mea- 
sure of  the  temporal  life  of  mortals,  or  of  the  mutation  of  each  of  them.  As,  therefore,  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  diurnal  and  temporal  circulation  is  comprehended  in  the  whole  circula- 
tion of  the  heaven,  so  likewise  is  each  of  the  sublunary  motions  ^  and  on  this  account  also  it  is 
said  to  contain  other  motions,  and  to  be  the  end  of  them,  itself  having  no  end.  For  the  begin- 
ning and  the  extremities  of  temporal  motions,  are  bounded  by  the  never-failing ;  the  motion  of 
the  heaven  being  never-failing,  because  whatever  is  assumed  of  it,  is  not  only  the  extremity  of 
the  past,  but  also  the  beginning  of  the  future.  But  how  can  that  ever  fail  in  which  the  same 
thing  is  the  beginning  and  end  ?  Or  how  in  short  can  it  have  either  a  definite  beginning  or  end  ? 
Such  then  being  the  motion  of  the  heaven,  to  some  things  it  is  the  cause  of  their  beginning,  but 
of  others  it  receives  the  rest*  It  is  the  cause  indeed  of  beginning,  because  all  generation  origi- 
nates from  it ;  but  it  is  not  the  cause  of  rest,  because  the  motion  of  the  heaven  is  not  properly 
the  cause  of  corruption,  as  neither  is  the  demlurgus  of  the  universe  ;  but  corruption  necessarily 
accedes  to  things  which  are  not  able  to  subsist  perpetually ;  just  as  disease  accedes  to  natures  which 
are  not  naturally  adapted  to  be  always  well.  The  motion  of  the  heaven,  however,  receives  the 
rest  of  things  which  are  at  rest,  both  because  as  the  principle  of  motion,  so  likewise  rest  is  in  it, 
and  especially  because  the  corruption  of  one  thing  is  the  generation  of  another,  and  the  elements 
in  composites  being  resolved,  are  returned  to  their  wholes. 

Simplicius  adds,  and  Aristotle  appears  to  me  in  what  he  here  says,  to  signify  the  mandate  in  the 
Timaeus  of  Plato,  of  the  demiurgus  to  the  celestial  gods,  ^*  Increase  mortal  natures  by  supplying 
them  with  aliment,  and  receive  them  hack  again,  when  dissolved  by  corruption."  But  Aristoile 
having  observed  that  the  ancients  attributed  heaven  to  the  gods,  in  consequence  of  its  never- 
ruling  moti<Hi  and  immortality,  subjoins,  <^  liat  the  present  reasoning  testifies  that  it  is  incorruptible 
and  ingenerahle^''  to  the  indemonstrable  and  essaitially  natural  conceptions  of  the  ancients,  adding 
demonstrative  accuracy.  At  the  same  time  also  he  shows  that  it  is  impassive  to  all  mortal  difficulty : 
not  that  It  is  simply  impassive  ;  for  the  celestial  bodies  suffer  something,  being  perfected  by  each 
other,  as  the  illuminations  of  the  moon  from  the  sim  clearly  evince,  and  the  different  energies  of 
different  mixtures  of  rays,  t>n  sublunary  natures.  But  it  is  impassive  to  all  mortal  difficulty. 
For  thus  in  the  preceding  book  he  shows  that  it  b  unchanged  in  quality,  denying  of  it  passive 
qualities,  and  such  as  are  inherent  in  generable  and  mortal  natures.  But  it  may  be  said,  if  the. 
celestial  bodies  are  impassive  to  such  like  affections,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  lunar  sphere  being 
heated  by  the  sun,  the  air  also  being  heated  by  it,  the  lunar  sphere  should  not  be  passively 
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Atlas ;  for  those  who  composed  this  fable  seem  to  have  had  the  same 
conceptions  as  posterior  philosophers.  For  as  if  all  the  bodies  on  high 
had  gravity,  and  an  earthly  nature^  they  fabulously  introduce  an  ani- 
mated necessity  as  the  support  of  the  heaven.  Neither,  however,  after 
this  manner,  nor  through  obtaining  a  circumgiration  more  rapid  than 
the  motion  of  its  proper  tendency,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Empe- 
docks,  must  it  be  supposed  that  it  has  been  preserved  for  such  a  length 
of  time.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  it  remains  perpetual  through 
the  compulsion  of  soul;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  such  a  life  of  soul 
can  be  free  from  pain  and  blessed.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  motion 
which  subsists  with  violence,  if  it  moves  the  first  body  which  is  natu- 
rally adapted  16  be  moved  otherwise,  and  if  it  moves  it  continually, 
must  be  void  of  leisure,  and  removed  from  all  intellectual  facility  of 
energy ;  if  unlike  the  soul  of  mortal  animals  it  is  without  that  remis- 
sion of  the  body  which  takes  place  in  sleep ;  but  the  fate  of  some  Ixion 
must  necessarily  detain  it  perpetual  and  unwearied.  If,  therefore,  as 
we  have  said,   the  first  lation  can  subsist  in  the  manner  already  men- 

• 

afibcted  ?  This,  Simplicius  adds,  the  interpreters  solve  by  saying  that  not  every  thing  suffers  from 
every  thing,  but  that  only  which  is  naturally  adapted*  For  neithei*  is  the  hearing  passively  affected 
by  colours,  nor  the  eye  by  sounds,  because  they  are  impassive  to  them.  But  that  which  happens 
from  the  marine  torpedo  is  an  evident  argument,  that  not  every  thing  acts  upon  every  thing,  and 
that  things  intermediate  which  transmit  a  passion,  do  not  always  themselves  suffer.  For  when 
this  fish  falls  into  the  net,  the  men  that  handle  the  ropes  are  benumbed,  but  the  ropes  themselves 
suffer  nothing  of  this  kind,  because  they  are  not  the  recipients  of  this  passion.  The  fishes  also  that 
swim  over  the  torpedo,  appear  to  be  benumbed,  and  to  tend  downward,  though  the  intermediate 
water  is  by  no  means  benumbed.  It  is  not  at  all  absurd,  therefore,  that  the  body  of  the  lunar 
sphere  should  transmit  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  sublunary  natures,  without  being  itself  passively 
heated  %  for  a  certain  corruption  and  generation  are  always  inherent  in  an  alliation  of  this  kind. 
In  short  nothing  hinders  but  that  the  lunar  sphere  may  transmit  the  solar  rays  to  sublunary  natures, 
in  consequence  of  suffering  perfectively  from  the  sun  ;  and  that  sublunary  natures  may  suffer  bom 
the  rays  in  such  a  manner  as  they  are  naturally  adapted  to  suffer.  But  they  are  naturally  adapted 
to  be  heated,  and  separated  passively*  For  as  the  participations  of  the  other  stars,  not  being  them- 
selves hot  or  cold,  according  to  passive  heat  or  cold,  yet  distribute  such  like  dispositions  to  terres- 
trial natures  ;  thus  also  the  moon,  being  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  transmitting  its  light  to  us,  is 
not  heated  indeed  itself  passively,  nor  b  separated  by  the  light ;  but  sublunary  natures  participate 
of  it  passively;. 
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tioned,  it  is  hot  onlj^  'more  bccowiiftg  thus  to  conceive  coircerning  its 
perpetuity,  but  in  this  way  only  can  <ve  unfold  a^sfertions  confessedly 
Concordant  with  bur  fvophetic  condepUons  about  the  gods,  liut  iet  4:kus 
ttitich  suffice  atprc^eiit  for  things  of  this  kind  V 

CUAP. 

*  After  concluding  What  has  been  demonstrated  m  the  first  book,  that  the  heaven  is  ingene^ 
rable  and  incorruptible,  and  superior  to  all  mortal  difficulty,  Aristotle  now  shows,  that  its  motion 
in  a  circle,  and  permatiency  in  it  is  without  labour,  natural,  and  not  violent*  But  he  very 
properly  adds  the  violent  to  iiecesiity;  because  riot  everything  whidi  is  necessary  is  'violent.  For 
eternal  natures  subsist  indeed  from  necessity,  but  nbt  by  violence.  He  shows,  however,  that  the 
niotton  of  the  heaven  tna  cti^cle  is  withbut  labour  and  natural,  as  follows  :  The  heaven  is  indigent 
of  no  violent  necessity,  which  may  prevent  it  from  being  moved  in  a  different  manner,  like  bodies 
which  have  a  tendency  downward,  but  which  are  made  to  be  moved  in  a  circle.  That  which  is  in 
want  of  no  violent  necessity  to  its  motion,  h^  this  motion  unattended  with  labour.  The  heaven 
theriefofe  is  moved  with  the  inotion  ih  a  circle,  without  labour,  and  according  to  nattu^.  And 
that  a  thiiig  which  is  not  in  want  of  such  a  necessity  is  moved  withbut  labour,  he  shows  from  that 
being  laborious,  and  destitute  of  the  most  excellent  disposition,  which  is  indigent  of  violent  ne- 
cessity. For  the  best  disposition  exists  not  accordiilg  to  violent  necessity,  but  according  to* 
natural  perfection.  Not  only  however  the  violent  is  liborious,  but  also  the  hborious  is  violent. 
If,  therefore,  the  laborious  is  violent,  that  which  is  not  indigent  of  violent  necessity  will  be  with- 
<^Ut  Ub6Ur.  'But' that  the  he^^iren  does  ^ttot  n^ilire  violent  necessity  is  evident  kosn  this,  that 
'belDg  Bivine,  it  has  the  most  excelli^nt  dilpositkMi ;  and  that  v^di  has  the  most  excdlent  dispo>- 
sitibh,  dbes  not  requite  vidUht  riecessity,  since  those  natures  which  do  require  it, -are  destitute  of 
'the  best  dispositi6n.  This  also  is  eVidi^ttt  frdm  'nothing  acetirate  being  asserted  by  those  who 
itistead  df  a  cause  introduce  afertaib  hetesiityof  such  a  motion^  and  permanency  to  the  heaven. 
^For  sbriie  assign  a'fabtilbus  Deee^ity,''bs 'the -reason  of  the  heaven  hot  fiilliag,  but.petmaaedtly 
r^voHtog  6n  high,  as 'Hosier  says  bf  Atlas : 

Aths  by  stfong  necessity  sustains 
HeavVs  ever*rolling,  wide-extended  plains;. 
A'ndthelobg/piUars  which' on  earth  he  rears, 
£ikl  in'the  starry  vault  and  prop  the-spheres  ^. 

But  others  introduce  a  physical  necessity  instead  of  a  cause  why  the  heaven  does  not  tend 
downward,  vis.  its  circulation  being  stronger  than  its  proper  tendency,  as  Elmpedocles  and 
Anaxagoras  say.  Others,  again,  introduce  a  psychical  necessity,  or  a  necessity  arising  from  souP, 
the  soul  of  the  heaven  urging  it  to  remain  perpetually  moved  with  this  motion,  as  Plato  appears 

♦  The  two  last  of  these  lines  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey ;  but  I  know  not  where  the  other 
two,  which  in  their  present  state  in  Sinipliciusdo  not  make  a  verse,  are  to  be  found. 

to 
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to  say  when  in  the  Timaeus  hie  aaserts  of  this  $oiil,  '*  that  oircy.Urly  ^folding  itself  from  the 
middle^  as  £ur  as  to  the  extreme  heaveD»  it  began  an  uncea3iing  and  prudeat  life  through  the  whole 
of  time.** 

Simpiidus  adds,  that  if  what  is  said  of  Atlas  indeed*  is  a  hitman  fiction  devised  from  a  suspicion 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  have  gravity^  it  is  justly  confuted  by  Aristotle,  because  they  have  neither 
gravity  nor  levity*  But  if  it  is  a  fable  concealing  something  divine  and  wise  in  itself,  it  must  be 
said  that  Atlas  is  one  of  those  Tartarean  gods  who  are  abQut  B^chus  ^ ;  who  because  they  do  not 
perfectly  attend  to  him>  u  e.  do  not  energizf  according  to  Tartarean  sepan^ion  alone,  about  the 
Dionysiacal  energy,  but  in  a  certain  respect  also  incline  to  the  Jovian  connection  f  ^  energise  ac- 
cording to  both  these  characteristics.  Atjas,  ^erefore^  being  one  of  these  Titsms,  energizes 
according  to  both  these,  about  the  greatest  parts  of  the  world,  separating  indeed  the  heaven  bom 
the  earth  and  sustaining  it,  so  that  the  natures  above  may  not  be  confounded  iritb  tho^  beneath ; 
but  having  separated  he  again  endeavours  to  connect  the  heaven  and  the  earth  with  each  other* 
For  pillars  possess  both  these  powers,  viz.  a  power  of  separating)  and  a  power  of  cQnnectmg  things 
placed  above  with  those  placed  below.  But  neither  is  the  motion  of  the  heaven,  nor  the  perma* 
nency  of  the  earth  in  the  middle,  occasioned  by  the  rapid  circulation  of  the  etherial  body,  the 
lation  according  to  its  own  proper  tendency  which  }m  gravity,  bemg  diminished,  as  Empedode?, 
Anaxagoras,  ^nd  Democritus,  appear  to  say.  For  thpngh  the  etherial  body  had  gravity,  yet  the 
circulation  being  more  rapid  and  stronger  than  iti  tendency  downwards,  both  the  earth  and  the 
heaven  would  remain  in  their  proper  places,  the  fonner  being  established  in  the  middle,  and  the 
lauer  being  moved  in  a  circle ;  just  as  they  say  the  water  in  a  bowl  does  not  run  out,  when  thst 
bowl  is  whirled  round,  if  the  circulation  is  more  rapid  than  the  tendency  of  the  water  downward* 
Aristotle,  therefore,  says  it  is  improbable  that  the  heaven  and  the  earth  should  have  been  so  long 
preserved  in  the  same  condition,  if  this  condition  was  contrary  to  nature.  For  it  is  reasonable  tO 
suppose  that  the  violent  counteraction  of  the  tendency  downward  niight  continne  for  a  If ttl^  tio^e, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  continue  fyr  ever  t*  Hence,  neither  could  the  heavenly  bodies 
be  thus  perpetually  moved,  if  having  gravity  they  are  n^t^ra^y  adapted  to  tend  downward* 

In  the  third  place  also,  it  is  ahsund  to  s?y  ^t  a  diyine  hody  remains  p^rpetnallyvippved,  in 
<:onsequence  of  being  compelled  by  its  own  proper  spul ;  or  $h^  the  nation  in  it  hehig  compelled 
by  soul,  can  remain  perpetual*  For  that  wVch  i3  e^ecte4  by  vioJLept  necessity  cannot  be  perpetual  ^ 
•since  this  is  contrary  to  natwre ;  and  that  which  fs  contrary  tP  natjguFe,  beiBg  a  idling  off  from  that 
which  is  according  to  nature,  cannot  continue  for  e^er*  For  it  is  also  necessary  that  there  8hoii]4 
be  that  which  is  according  to  nature ;  and  it  is  in^ipossihle  that  both  shon)4  subsist  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  In  the  fourth  place  he  ?hows  (he  in»pps^.i)ity  of  thk,  from  M^e  movipg  soul ;  th^ 
neither  after  this  manner,  is  it  possjhle  th?t  snch  a  U^  should  be  without  pain  and  blessed,  but 
that  it  mn^t  he  void  ^  leisure,  and  removed  from  ?XL  intellectual  ^icility  of  en«;gy ;  if  the  first 
body  being  naturajly  adapts4  to  be  n^oved  di^erently,  for  instanf:e  to  the  middle,  its  moving  soul, 

^  Bacchus  is  th?  dpity  of  the  intellect  and  soul  of  the  world* 

f  Jupiter»  ai  beipig  the  source  of  Hf9  inUUectiu^l/^  it  peculiarly  the  source  of  connection  to  thia^* 

\  If  this  therefore  be  true,  as  it  most  undoubtedly  is,  the  doctrine  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  most 
no  longer  be  admitted  in  explaining  thpipotions  of  the  planets. 

2  L  f  violently 
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violently  compels  it  to  be  moved  in  a  circle.  For  not  only  that  which  is  moved  labours  from  a 
motion  which  is  contrary  to  nature  and  violent,  but  also  that  which  moves  it|  and  especially  if  it 
moves  continually  and  perpetually.  For  though  it  is  difficult  indeed,  yet  for  once  it  may  bebome, 
through  the  remission  of  that  which  presses  5  but  continually  and  perpetually,  it  is  intolerable. 
Such  a  life  also  is  worse  than  that  of  the  souls  in  mortal  animals  ;  since  they  indeed,  though  their 
proper  bodies  are  naturally  adapted  to  be  moved  differently,  according  to  the  predominating  ten- 
dency of  the  elements  in  them,  and  are  therefore  violently  moved  by  their  souk,  yet  they  rest 
from  this  energy  in  sleep,  and  in  other  animal  relaxations.  But  the  souls  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
and  which  on  this  account  are  divine,  will  never  have  any  rest  from  the  motion  contrary  to  nature. 

With  respect  to  the  fable  of  Txion,  it  is  as  follows :  Ixion  being  present  at  the  marriage  of  Juno, 
a  cloud  in  the  shape  of  that  goddess  drew  near  to  him ;  and  he  having  connexion  with  the  cloud, 
a  centaur  was  produced.  But  Jupiter  knowing  the  affair,  bound  Ixion  to  a  wheel,  so  that  he 
might  be  incessantly  rolled  on  it.  The  fable  perhaps  signifies  that  Ixion  presided  over  a  certain 
political  and  royal  providence  5  but  this  form  of  life  is  heroical.  Appearing,  however,  according 
to  the  similitude  of  Juno  to  be  unworthy  of  such  a  life,  he  fell  into  the  embraces  of  a  certain  ma- 
terial and  obscure  image  of  such  a  dominion  ;  which  the  cloud  signifies,  it  being  obscure  and  more 
material  air.  Mingling  with  this  cloud  he  begot  a  centaur,  which  signifies  that  his  energies  were 
in  the  confines  of  the  political  and  intellectual  life.  But  he  was  bound  by  Jupiter,  the  demiurgus, 
who  distributes  to  every  thing  according  to  its  desert,  to  the  wheel  of  fate  and  generatbn,  from 
which,  according  to  Orpheus  **  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  liberated  who  is  not  commisserated 
by  those  gods,  whoiti  Jupiter  appointed  to  diversify  and  roll  human  souls  in  the  circle  of  ma- 
lignity." 

It  now  remains  to  enquire  with  what  motion  nature  moves  a  celestial  body,  and  with  what 
motion  soul  moves  it.  Nature  then  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  move  a  perfect  and  essentially 
natural  local  motion ;  for  neither  is  the  motion  of  the  four  elements  according  to  the  tendency  to 
the  whole  perfect  and  self  motive,  as  being  inherent  in  the  mover,  but  rather  resembles  that 
which  is  casual,  and  which  is  effected  in  a  certain  period,  according  to  that  power  of  wholeness 
which  is  implanted  in  a  part.  For  they  have  not  in  themselves  as  being  natural  only,  that  which 
properly  moves  ;  since  nature  moves  not  being  self- motive,  but  moved  by  something  else,  in 
consequence  of  not  being  more  motive  than  moved.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  parts  depend 
on  the  whole,  and  on  the  perfect  animation  in  the  whole,  but  are  deprived  of  a  perfect  nature. 
They  ^e  said,  however,  to  possess  nature,  so  far  as  they  are  again  adapted  when  moved,  to  be 
conjoined  with  the  whole.  But  the  natural  and  animated  whole,  is  properly  moved  through  na- 
ture as  a  mediiun.  For  nature  is  a  certain  vital  aptitude  in  a  subject  body,  through  which  the 
body  is  adapted  to  be  moved  by  soul,  and  which  through  itself  as  a  medium,  introduces  the  mo- 
tive power  of  soul  into  body.  And  this  indeed  appears  to  be  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle,  since  he  says  that  soul  is  the  entelecbeia  *  of  a  natural  body.  In  what  follows  also 
he  says,  '*  We  do  not  see  in  any  thing  else,  whence  the  principle  of  motion  is  derived  '*  And 
again,  ^^  we  have  before  shown,  that  such  powers  are  inherent  in  things  which  have  the  principle 
of  motion.'^    But  he  clearly  says,  that  things  which  have  soul  have  the  principle  of  motion^  and 

♦  This  wcrd  signifies /^^r/rc/  energy.    See  p.  141  of  the  Phjsica. 

not 
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Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  what  Aristotle  says  concerning 
the  tendency  of  bodies  upward  and  downward  as  the  causes  of  their 
gravity  and  levity  ;  as  this  forms  one  of  his  most  interesting  dogmas^ 
and  to  most  readers  will  be  perfectly  novel.  Towards  the  end  therefore 
of  the  4th  book  on  the  Heavens,  he  observes  as  follows : 

"  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  determining  about  that  which  is  espe- 
cially the  subject  of  doubt  with  some,  we  shall  relate  why  some  bodies 
always  tend  upward  and  others  downward,  according  to  nature,  and 
others  again  both  upward  and  downward.  After  this  we  shall  speak 
about  the  heavy  and  the  light,  and  the  passive  qualities  which  take 

not  natural  things  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Alexander.  Prior  to  Aristotle  also,  Plato 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  For  in  the  lOtfa  book  of  the  Laws  he  says,  that  the  motion  which  is 
moved  by  something  else,  and  which  moves  other  things,  is  nature  y  subsisting  according  to  the 
aptitude  to  be  moved,  and  not  according  to  the  aptitude  of  being  motive.  Hence,  if  it  should  be 
asked  with  what  local  motion  nature,  and  with  what  local  motion  soul,  moves  the  heaven  ?  We 
reply,  that  soul  through  nature  as  a  medium  causes  the  heaven  to  be  moved  in  a  circle,  the  mo- 
tion being  one  and  the  same.  But  the  heaven  is  moved  by  nature  indeed,  possessing  a  self- natu- 
ral and  not  violent  motion,  and  an  aptitude  according  to  it  to  be  moved.  And  it  is  moved  by 
soul  according  to  a  transitive  energy,  to  which  it  h  naturally  adapted  i  just  as  it  is  circularly 
moved  by  intellect  according  to  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence.  For  through  soul  and  in- 
tellect which  impart  the  vital  motion  inherent  through  nature  in  the  body,  it  is  perfected,  and 
restored  to  the  similitude  of  intellectual  energy.  Hence  also  the  divine  Plato  investigating  why 
the  heaven  is  moved  in  a  circle,  says,  that  it  is  because  it  imitates  intellect.  But  Aristotle  having 
shown  that  it  b  not  possible  the  motion  of  the  heaven  can  be  violent,  according  to  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  modes,  but  that  it  b  necessarily  natural,  if  it  is  perpetual,  adds,  that  these  tbmgs 
accord  with  our  prophetic  conceptions  about  the  gods,  viz.  that  it  b  requbite  it  should  be  without 
labour,  and  remain  in  perpetual  vigour  and  blessedness.  For  thus  alone  can  we  unfold  incontro» 
vertibly  concordant  assertions,  if  we  say  that  it  energizes  not  violently,  but  conformably  to  its 
nature.  But  he  calls  this  our  common  conception  about  the  freedom  from  labour  and  blessed^ 
ness  of  a  divine  nature  prophetic ;  because  being  better  than  demonstrative  evidence,  it  ia,  most 
firm  and  irreprehensible.  For  such  is  prophetic  information,  proceeding  into  the  soul  according 
to  divine  inspiration,  in  a  manner  superior  to  aU  demonstration,  in  conjunction,  with,  g^iuine 
faith. 

place 
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place  about  them,  and  show  through  what  cause  each  of  these  is  gene- 
rated. Concerning  every  thing  therefore  tending  to  its  own  place,  the 
like  opinion  must  be  entertained,  as  concerning  other  generations  and 
mutations.  For  since  there  are  three  motions  ;  one  according  to  mag- 
nitude ;  another  according  to  form;  and  another  according  to  place  ; 
in  each  of  these  we  see  that  a  mutation  is  produced  from  contraries  into 
contraries,  and  into  things  between,  and  that  mutation  is  not  into  any 
thing  casual.  In  like  manner,  neither  is  any  thing  casual  motive  of  any 
thing  casual ;  but  as  that  which  may  be  changed  in  quality  and  in- 
creased are  different,  so  likewise  that  which  is  able  to  effect  a  change  ia 
quality  and  to  produce  increase.  After  the  same  manner  also  it  must 
be  assumed  that  not  any  thing  which  is  casually  motive  according  to 
place,  is  motive  of  any  casual  moveable.  Hence  that  is  motive  to  the 
upward  and  downward,  which  is  productive  of  gravity  and  levity;  but 
that  is  moveable  which  is  in  capacity  heavy  and  light.  And  for  any 
thing  to  tend  to  its  own  place,  is  nothing  else  than  to  tend  to  its  own 
form  3.     Thus,  therefore,  that  which  is  said  by  the  ancients  may  be  more 

readily 

3  If,  says  Aristotle,  that  which  b  productive  of  gravity  and  levity  is  motive  to  the  upward  and 
downward,  and  not  any  thing  casual,  but  the  moveable  which  is  in  capacity  heavy,  and  the 
moveable  which  is  in  capacity  light,  are  moved  to  their  own  places,  that  which  tends  either  up- 
ward or  downward  to  its  own  form,  tends  from  capacity  to  energy.  But  the  antecedent  is  true 
from  what  has  been  previously  demonstrated,  viz.  that  what  is  productive  of  gravity  moves,  and 
that  what  is  in  capacity  heavy  h  moved  to  that  which  is  heavy  in  energy ;  and  therefore  the  con* 
tequetit  is  true,  that  what  is  naturs^y  moved  upward  or  downward,  is  moved  from  its  own  form 
in  capacity  to  its  own  form  in  enef gy.  Thus  fai  heat,  if  that  which  is  productive  of  heat  moves, 
imt  that  which  is  in  capacity  hot  is  moved  to  the  being  hot  in  energy,  it  is  evident  that  for  a 
thing  to  be  moved  to  that  to  whidi  it  is  naturally  adapted,  is  nothing  else  than  £Dr  it  to  be  moVed 
to  its  own  form,  and  to  become  hot  in  energy.  And  as  long  as  it  is  moved  upward  or  down- 
ward, it  has  not  yet  perfectly  received  its  own  form,  since  it  is  yet  in  generation,  or  becoming  to 
be.  Whai  therefore  it  arrives  at  its  proper  phee,  then  it  acquires  its  proper  form ;  for  it  then 
acquires  that  in  energy  which  it  was  in  capacity.  Why  therefore  are  bodies  naturally  moved 
downward  ?  Because  the  very  essence  of  that  which  is  heavy  is  to  be  naturally  downward.  Those 
things  therefore  which  are  yet  in  capacity  heavy,  are  changed  to  their  own  form,  by  that  which 
is  naturally  adapted  to  move  according  to  gravity,  viz.  by  that  which  causes  earth  or  water  to  be 
heavy  in  energy.  For  the  parts  of  wholes,  though  they  are  not  in  any  detaining  places  when 
they  are  in  continuity  with  their  wholes,  yet,  together  with  the  wholes,  they  are  in  that  placet 

in 
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readily  adrmitted^  viz.  that  the  similar  tends  .to  .tbe  similar ;  ^j  tkh 
does  not  entirely  hs^ppeoa  to  be  the  case.  Thus  if  a»y  oae  CQuW  ti:an3- 
fer  the  earth  to  the  ^jlace  where  tbe  moao  is  aow,  c^ach  of  ijts  part? 
would  not  tend  to  it,  but  to  the  rplace  in  wjiich  it  is  now  situated.  In 
short,  this  nrust  neceasamly  happou  to  things  similar  and  without  diffe- 
rence, from  the  same  motion ;  ^o  as  that  whither  a;ny  ,part  rthither  also 
the  whole  is  naturally  adapted  to  tend.  But^ince  placets  tb^  boun- 
dary of  that  which  contains.;  and  upward  and  downw^cdj  the  extre- 
mit}^-  and  the  middle,  contain  every  thing  that  is  moveid;  and  since  this 
after  a  certain  manner  becomes  the  form  of  that  which  is  CQataiqed  ;-^ 
hence  for  sl  thing  to  tend  to  its  own  place,  is  to  tend  to  that  which  is 
similar.  For  things  which  are  successive  are  similar  to, each  other;  as 
for  instance,  water  to  air,  and  air  to  fire.  The  contrary  however  may 
be  asserted  of  the  media,  but  not  of  the  extremes  ;  as  for  instance,  that 
air  is  similar  to  water,  and  water  to  earth.  For  always  that  which  is 
higher  is  to  that  which  is  under  it  as  form  to  matter*.  But  to  investi- 
gate 

in  which  having  a  subsistence  in  energy,  they  also  acquire  the  perfection  of  themselves  according 
to  form.  If  therefore  this  is  true,  and,  as  Aristotle  says,  for  any  body  to  tend  to  its  own  place 
is  to  tend  to  its  own  form,  that  whidi  acquires  the  form  of  the  heavy  or  the  light,  is  no  longer 
moved. 

4 If  any  oiie  wishes  to  .find  more  proximately  the  tendency  to  the  similar,  he  will  find  it  to 
be. the  tendency  of  a  thii^g  to  its  own.place.  For  since  place  is. the  boundary  of  that  which  con- 
tains, that  which  tends  to  its.  proper  place,  tends  to  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains.  But 
that  which  containsis  similar  to  that  which  is  contained,  because  things  successive  are  similar  to 
each  other.  Thus  water  is  similar  to  air,  and  air  to  fire.  And.vice  versa  in  the  middle  elements 
it  is  true  to  say,  that  air  is  not  only.similar  to  fire,  but  also  to  water ;  so  that  it  is  similar  both  to 
that  which  is  placed  above  it,  and  to  that  which  is  placed  beneath  it.  In  like  manner  water  is 
similar  to  air  and  to  earth.  But  the  extremes,. viz.  fire  and  earth,  have  no  longer  this  similitude. 
For  neither  has  fire  any  element  abov«  it,  nor  earth  any  element  beneath  it.  That  similars,  how- 
ever, are  successive,  is-  evident  from  their  being  easily  changed  into  each  other,  being  of  a  kin- 
dred nature  according  to  the  common  quality  inherent  in  them.  According  to  this  perhaps  fire 
and  eartli  subsist  vice  versUy  having  the  common  quality  dryness.  But  having  said  that  place  is 
the  boundary  of  that  which  contains,  he  adds,  that  it  contains  ail  things  which  are  moved,  not 
simply,  but  those  which  are  moved  upward  and  downward,  and  the  extremity  and  the  middle. 
For  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  being  itself  the  extremity,  is  not  comprehended  by  the 
middle  and  the  esuremity,  but  only  the  .bodies  which  are  moved  upward  and  downward.    But  he 

does 
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gate  why  fire  tends  upward,  but  earth  downward,  is  the  sanae  thing  as 
to  enquire  why  that  which  may  be  restored  to  health,  if  it  is  moved  and 
changed  so  far  as  it  may  be  restored  to  health,  arrives  at  health,  and 
not  at  whiteness ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  with  respect  to  every  thing 
else  which  may  be  changed  in  quality.  Moreover  that  also  which  may 
be  increased,  when  it  is  changed,  so  far  as  it  may  be  increased,  does 
not  arrive  at  health,  but  at  an  excess  of  magnitude.  In  like  manner 
also  with  respect  to  each  of  these ;  one  is  changed  in  quality,  but  ano- 
ther in  quantity ;  and  in  place,  light  bodies  tend  upward,  but  heavy 
downward  ;  except  that  some  things  appear  to  contain  in  themselves 
the  principle  of  mutation,  viz.  the  heavy  and  the  light ;  but  others  do 
not,  but  derive  it  externally,  as  that  which  may  be  restored  to  health, 
or  that  which  may  be  increased.  Sometimes  however  these  are  changed 
from  themselves  ;  and  a  little  motion  being  produced  in  things  external 
the  one  arrives  at  health,  but  the  other  at  increase.  And  since  that 
which  may  be  restored  to  health,  and  that  which  is  susceptible  of  dis- 
ease are  the  same  thing,  if  it  is  moved  so  far  as  it  may  be  restored  to 
health,  it  tends  to  health ;  but  if  it  is  moved  so  far  as  it  may  be  dis- 

tloes  not  appear  to  have  added  this  in  vain^  but  for  the  purpose  of  evincing,  that  of  the  bodies 
which  are  moved  upward,  that  which  is  placed  above  comprehends  that  which  is  placed  beneath, 
just  as  fire  comprehends  air ;  and  that  the  bodies  which  are  moved  downward,  are  contained  hj 
ihzt  which  is  placed  beneath.  For  these  are  more  proximate  to  the  containing  bodies,  viz.  to  the 
extreme  and  the  middle.  The  body  however  which  contains,  becomes  after  a  manner  the  form 
of  that  which  b  contained^  which  he  says  it  has  as  being  situated  successively.  For  if  the 
upward  place  gives  form  to  bodies  that  are  light,  which  then  become  light  when  they  are  in  the 
upward  place,  but  the  downward  place  gives  form  to  heavy  bodies,  the  extremity  upward  is  the 
form  of  fire,  because  in  this  place  it  possesses  its  perfection,  but  fire  is  the  form  of  air,  because  the 
ascent  of  the  latter  is  as  far  as  to  the  former.  And  again,  the  middle  is  the  form  of  earth,  but 
earth  is  the  form  of  water,  because  water  when  it  becomes  situated  in  earth,  as  then  having  ac- 
quired its  own  form  according  to  gravity,  is  at  rest.  And  the  extremes  indeed,  are  analogously 
forms,  as  giving  a  specific  distinction  to  the  bodies  which  are  situated  in  succession  ^  but  the 
middles  are  analagous  to  matter,  as  acquiring  a  specific  distinction  from  the  extremes.  For  fire 
imparts  levity  to  air,  and  earth  gravity  to  water.  Simplicius  adds.  But  that  the  mode  of  division 
of  the  four  elements  into  the  formal  and  material,  is  different  fi-om  that  mode,  according  to  which 
heavy  and  cold  bodies  have  the  relation  of  matter,  but  light  and  hot  bodies,  of  form,  Aristotle 
himself  asserts  elsewhere,  and  Theophrastus  in  his  book  On  the  Generation  of  the  Elements : 
and  Possidonius  the  Stoic  deriving  this  distinction  from  these  philosophers,  every  where  uses  it* 

eased  > 
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eased,  it  tends  to  disease.  The  heavy  and  the  lights  however,  appear 
more  than  these  to  possess  in  themselves  the  principle  of  mutation,  be- 
cause the  matter  of  these  is  most  near  to  essence.  A  tokeh  of  which  is 
this,  that  lation  belongs  to  things  that  are  entire  and  complete,  and  is 
last  in  the  generation  of  motions  ;  so  that  this  motion  will  be  the  first 
and  according  to  essence  ^     When  therefore  air  is  generated  from 

water, 

^  Having  shown  that  bodies  whiiSi  naturally  tend  upward  and  downward,  tend  as  to  their  pro* 
per  form  and  perfection,  and  from  a  subsistence  in  capacity  to  a  subsistence  in  energy  of  which 
they  possessed  the  capacity,  he  now  also  confirms  this  from  other  moticms.    He  shows,  there* 
fore,  that  as  in  other  motions,  the  mutation  according  to  nature  from  that  which  is  in  capacity  to 
'the  diaracteristic  property  of  accidents,  is  into  something  else,  the  like  also  takes  splace  in  local 
motion.    But  having  said  that  things  which  are  changed  into  health  from  themselves,  require  a 
little  external  co-qperation,  he  adds,  that  diat  idiich  may  be  restored  to  health,  and  that  which 
is  susceptible  of  disease  are  the  same  thing ;  on  which  account  if  it  is  moved  so  far  as  it  may 
'be  restored  to  health,  it  tends  'to  health ;  but  if  so  &r  as  it  may  be  diseased,  it  tends  to  disease. 
For  every  ding  is  moved  to  iliat  to  which  -it  possesses  the  power  of  being  moved.    Collecting, 
therefore,  that  bodies  which  are 'locally  moved,  ibr  these  are  the  heavy  and  the  light,  have  the 
principle  of  motion  in  themselves  more  than  other  things  which  are  naturally  moved,  he  adds  the 
<:ause  why  bodies  which  are  locally  moved  are  more  perfect.     But  being  now  more  perfect  in 
energy,  they  more  contain  in  themselves  the  principle  cf  motion.     For  on  thb  account,  in  shorty 
animated  natures  being  more  perfect  than  others,  especially  abound  with  the  power  of  being 
moved  by  themselves.     For  that  which  is  imperfect,  and  has  not  yet  a  being,  is  moved  by  this, 
by  which  also  it  b  generated.    But  he  adds  the  cause  of  that  which  is  locally  moved  being  more 
^perfect,  viz.  because  the  matter  of  diings  thus  moved  is  most  near  to  ess^ice;  obscurely  assign- 
ing the  cause.    For  he  calls  matter  the  aptitude  of  these,  and  that  which  b  in  tapadty,  but  the 
"fbrm  which  b  perfectiro  of  them,  essence.    For  every  thing,  which  b  in  capacity  b  matter  with 
respect  to  that  to'whldi  it  b  in  capacity,  and  the  essence  of  every  thing  is  defined  according  to 
the  form  which  b  perfective  of  it.    Since  th^efore  things  which  are  iocally  moved  are  not 
dianged  according  to  any  thkg  uriiich  b  inherent  in  them,  but  according  to  place  alone,  hence 
things  which  are  now  essentially  perfect,  are  near  to  local  motion.    For  the  aptitude  according 
to.local  motion,  praooeds  not  asto^^ssoice  but  as  toeneif^ )  on  whidi  account  also  divine  bodies 
^ornot  disdain  to  be  moved  with  thb  motion,  because  it  possesses  much  of  an  efficacious  na- 
ture.   For  to  be  changed  in  quality  and  increased,  and  still  £uther  to  be  generated,  are  rather 
passions  than  energies ;  but  localnaotioQ  b  rather  energy  than  passion.    Hence  tUngs  which  are 
locally  moved,  so  far  indeed  as  they  are  moved,  have  not  yet -acquired  the  perfection  pertaining 
to  thb  motion,  if  they  are  moved  to  the  fiill  perfection  and  form  of  themselves  according  to  thb ; 
but  having  arrived  at  their  own  place  throu^  local  motion,  they,  acquire  fix>m  thb  their  6ym  per- 
fection, becoming  that  inenef|;y  wljich  they  were  fmneily  inc^>acity.aloiie»    Aristotle  there- 
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water,  and  the  light  frora  the  heavy,  it  arrives  at  the  upward  place* 
At  the  same  time  however  it  is  light  and  is  no  longer  generated,  but  is 
there.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  being  in  capacity  and  proceeding 
to  energy,  it  arrives  there,  and  becomes  so  much  in  quantity  and  such 
in  quality  as  it  is  adapted  to  possess  in  energy.  There  is  also  the  same 
cause  why  earth  apd  fire  are  now  moved  to  their  own  places^  when  no* 
thing  impedes.  For  nutriment,  when  that  which  impedes,  and  that 
which  may  be  restored  to  health,  when  that  which  detains,  is  removed^ 
are  immediately  moved  ^<    And  that  moves  indeed  which  made  from 

the 

fore  very  properiy  says,  that  the  aptitude  of  these  i&  most  near  to  essence,  since  being  essentially 
perfect,  they  require  to  energize  alone  ;  and  if  they  obtain  this  through  motion  from  themselves, 
they  require  no  other  motion.  But  that  they  are  near  to  perfection,  and  more  perfect  than  things 
which  are  moved  in  a  different  manner,  he  adduces  two  signs  ;  one>  that  such  a  motion  is  the 
motion  of  things  complete,  that  is,  of  things  which  are  entire  essentially,  and  not  sa  according 
to  any  one  of  the  things  which  are  changed  in  them.  For  things  which  are  passing  into  exist- 
ence, which  are  increasing,  and  changing  in  quality,  are  not  yet  complete  with  respect  to  a  sub- 
sistence by  themselves.  In  the  second  place,  he  infers  this  from  things  which  are  locally  moved> 
being  the  last  in  generation ;  but  things  which  are  last  in  generation,  are  more  perfect.  For  in 
animals  things  imperfect  precede  the  perfect  ia  generation  i  viz.  the  seed  and  menstruum,  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  embryo,,  and  that  which  is  just  born,  precede  the  perfection  which  the 
animal  acquires  in  time«  And  in  a  similar  manner  in  plants,  each  proceeds  from  the  imperfect 
to  the  perfect.  But  that  which  is  more  perfect  is  prior  in  essence,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  this,  other 
things  were  pre- assumed.  Local  motion  also  13  posterior  to  other  motions  both  in  animals  and 
in  inanimate  natures.  For  animals  when  they  are  naw  perfect  are  moved  according  to  place  y  and 
natural  bodies  when  perfect  acquire  their  natural  local  motion;  fire  indeed,  when  it  tends  to  the 
extremity,  but  earth  when  it  tends  to  the  middle.  But  change  in  quality  precedes,  and  after 
this  increase,  and  thus  the  motion  according  to  place  accedes,  and  e3peciaUy  in  more  perfect  na* 
tures  such  as  animals.  For  these  when  now  perfect  and  complete,  are  moved  with  a  local  motion 
adapted  to  animals.  Hence  local  motion  will  be  the  first  according  to  essence,^  arriving  posterior 
to  other  motions,  both  in  time  and  orden 

V^  Aristotle  having  observed  that  things  which  ate  moved  to  their  own  place,  are  moved  to  their 
own  form  and  perfection,  delivers  to  us  the  distinction  between  things  which  are  moved  with 
their  own  motion  in  being  generated  and  in  changing  from  a  subsistence  in  capacity  to  a  subsist- 
ence in  energy,  and  things  which  now  are.  He  says,  therefore,  that  when  air  is  generated  from 
water,  and  in  shorty  the  light  from  something  heavy,  it  arrives  at  the  upward  place ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  together  with  receiving  form,  and  becoming  perfectly  light,  it  is  no.  longer  generated 
light,  but  is  so.  If  therefore  that  is  now  light  which  has  emerged  on  high,  it  is  evident  that 
what  is  light  in  capacity,  and  proceeds  to  a  perfect  energy^  is  moved  to  the  upward  place ;  but 

there 
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the  beginning,  and  that  which  removes  the  impediment,  or  whence  it 
leaps  back,  as  was  said  in  the  6rst  discussion  in  which  we  proved  that 
no  one  of  these  moves  itself.  And  thus  we  have  shown  through  what 
cause  each  of  the  things  that  are  locally  moved  is  so  moved,  and  what 
it  is  for  a  body  to  be  moved  to  its  own  placed. 

liet 

there  it  has  a  subsistence  in  energy.  But  ha^g  observed  concerning  things  which  are  locally 
moved,  that  proceeding  according  to  energy  they  arrive  thither,  he  briefly  adds  also  concerning 
<nher  morions,  that  things  according  to  quantity  become  so  much,  and  according  to  quality  such 
as  they  are  adapted  to  be  in  energy  $  for  instance,  they  become  two  cub'tts  in  length,  and  they 
4>ecome  white.  Having>  however,  ^oken  concerning  things  which  are  generated,  he  adds  also 
<:onceming  things  which  are  now  in  energy,  about  that  which  b  now  fire,  and  that  which  is  now 
earth,  that  in  these  also  there  is  the  same  cause  why  they  are  moved  to  their  own  places  when 
nothing  impedes.  For  things  which  are  in  energy,  and  which  are  detained  by  violence  in  a  fo- 
reign place,  or  are  generated  in  a  subject  in  a  foreign  place,  as  fire  which  b  enkindled  here,  or  a 
stone  which  b  formed  in  the  clouds,  these  also  when  nothing  impedes,  tend  to  the  place  naturally 
adapted  to  them,  in  which  when  they  arrive  at  it,  they  acquire  the  perfection  of  their  form.  For 
whether  they  are  in  a  foreign  place  on  thb  account  because  they  were  there  generated,  they  still 
partake  in  a  certain  respect  of  a  contrary  nature  from  which  theiy  were  changed,  and  which  they 
lay  aside  when  they  arrive  at  their  proper  places.  Or  whether  they  are  detained  by  violence  in  a 
foreign  place,  thus  also  they  are  in  a  certain  respect  disposed  contrary  to  nature.  For  that  which 
is  not  naturally  adapted  to  emerge  above,  if  it  b  compelled  to  surpass  and  rise  above  other  bodies^ 
is  then  disposed  contrary  to  nature.  Hence  things  which  now  are  seen  to  be  in  energy,  when 
they  are  in  foreign  places,  are  in  a  certain  respect  imperfect,  have  something  in  capacity,  are 
moved  to  that  which  b  in  energy,  and  are  led  to  the  perfect.  That  Arbtotle  indeed,  b  of  op'mion^ 
that  things  which  now  appear  to  be  in  energy,  have  when  impeded  something  in  capacity,  he 
evinces  by  adding,  that  nutriment,  and  that  which  may  be  restored  to  health,  when  that  which 
impedes  b  removed,  tend  to  the  subsistence  of  themselves  in  energy,  as  yet  being  in  capacity. 
For  nutriment  when  it  is  in  energy  that  which  it  was  in  capacity,  for  instance,  when  it  b  flesh, 
then  it  makes  an  addition,  and  nourishes  and  increases  that  of  which  it  b  said  to  be  the  nutriment* 
There  b  a  great  difference,  however,  with  respect  to  subsistence  in  capacity,  in  that  which  b 
now  generated,  and  in  that  which  has  not  yet  received  form.  For  the  latter  b  like  grammar  in  a 
boy,  but  the  former  b  like  the  capacity  in  one  who  possesses  the  grammatical  habit,  but  does 
not  energise  according  to  iu  And  of  thb  kind  b  the  subsistence  in  capacity  of  that  which  may 
be  locally  moved.  Aristotle  also  seems  through  this  to  solve  the  objection  which  says,  if  that 
which  tends  to  its  proper  place  according  to  nature,  tends  to  its  proper  form,  why  does  that 
which  has  now  received  its  proper  form  tend  to  its  proper  place  ?  And  he  says  that  the  body 
which  b  locally  moved  perfectly  receives  its  proper  form,  when  it  becomes  situated  in  its  proper 
place. 

^  Having  observed  that  things  which  are  locally  moved  contain  in  themselves  the  principle  of 
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US  however  now  speak  of  the  differences,  and  the  accidents 
which  subsist  about  them.  Let  it  therefore  in.  the  first  place  be  defined, 
as  it  appears  to  all  men,  that  the  simply  heavy  is  that  which  subsists 
under  all  things;  but  the  simply  light  that  which  emerges^ above  all 
things.  But  I  say  simply,  looking  to  geaus  and  to  those  things  in 
which  both  these  are  not  inherent.  Thus  for  instance  any  casual  mag- 
nitude of  fire  is  seen  tending  on  high,  unless  any  other  thing  should 
happen  to  prevent  it,  and  of  earth,  tending  downward*  After  the  same 
manner  also  that  which  is  more  in  quantity  is  more  swiftly  moved.  But 
those  things  are  in  another  respect  heavy  and  light  in  which  both  these 
are  itiherent.  For  they  emerge  above  and  subsist  under  certain  things } 
just  ias  air  and  water ;  since  neither  of  these  is  simply  light  or  heavy* 
For  both  are  lighter  than  earth  ;  since  any  casual  part  of  them  emerges 
above  it ;  but  they  are  heavier  than  fire  ;  for  any  part  whatever  of  them 
subsists  under  it.  With  reference  to  themselves,  however,  one  is  simply 
heavy,  and  the  other  simply  light  j  for  air,  of  whatever  magnitude  it 

motion  more  than  things  which  are  moved  in  a  different  manner,  he  makes  the  reader  obsenre 
that  this  is  said  as  with  reference  to  a  comparison  with  other  things  which  are  moved  according  to 
quantity  and  quality,  than  which  things  that  are  locally  moved  are  more  perfect,  because  even 
diese  have  not  properly  in  themselves  the  principle  of  motion.  But  in  these  also  that  which  is 
asserted  in  the  8th  book  of  the  Physics  is  true,  that  nothing  which  is  moved  naturally  moves  It- 
self, but  every  thing  which  is  thus  moved  is  moved  by  something  else.  He  also  calls  bis  Physia 
the  first  discussions,  as  being  employed  about  natiural  principles.  He  says  therefore  that  things 
which  are  locally  moved  are  moved  by  another*  For  all  things  are  moved  by  that  which  made 
them  from  the  beginiling,  and  which  through  generation  imparts  to  them  gravity  and  levity.  If 
any  thing,  however,  prevents  their  tendency,  as  for  instance,  the  tendency  of  fire  upward,  or  of 
earth  downward,  that  which  removes  the  impediment,  is  the  cause  of  their  motion,  but  is  a 
came  according  to  accident.  That  also,  says  he,  from  whence  a  thing  leaps  back,  moves  it  in  a 
certain  respect,  as  the  wall  moves  a  rebounding  stone,  or  a  ball.  Simpllcius  adds,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary however  to  consider  whether  such  a  motion  as  this  is  natural  and  simple ;  for  it  is  neither 
;m  upward,  nor  a  downward,  but  a  lateral  motion.  Thus  therefore  that  which  was  just  before 
proposed  Is  concluded  and  demonstrated,  viz.  why  some  bodies  always  naturally  tend  upward, 
but  x>thers  .always  naturally  tend  downward,  and  others  tend  both  uplrard  and  downward.  For 
he  shows  that  a  body  which  is  moved  to  Its  proper  place,  is  moved  to  its  proper  form  and  perfec- 
tion ;  and  that  it  Is  the  same  thing  to  enquire  why  fire  tends  upward,  but  earth  downward,  as  it 
is  to  enquire  why  that,  which  may  be  restored  to  health,  if  It  is  moved  and  changed  so  far  as  it 
may  be  restored  to  health,  arrives  at  health,  and  not  at  whiteness. 

may 
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may  be,  always  emerges  above  water ;  and  water,  of  whatever  magnU 
tude  it  may  be,  subsists  under  air.  But  since  of  other  things  some  have 
gravity  and  others  levity,  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  all  these  is  the 
difference  which  there  is  in  simple  natures.  For  in  consequence  of  one 
thing  obtaining  more  and  another  less  ftf  thpse^  sonj^  bpdip?  jvijl  be 
light,  and  others  heavy.  Henc<s  we  must  speak  about  these ;  for  the 
r^st  follow  the  first ;  which  also  we  say  those  ought  to  do  who  assert 
that  the  heavy  subsists  through  a  plenum,  and  the  light  through  a  va- 
cgup).  But  it  happens  that  the  same  things  do  not  every  where  appear 
to  be  heavy  and  light  on  account  of  the  difference  of  the  first  or  simple 
bodies.  I  say  for  instance  wood  of  a  hundred  pound  weight  will  be 
heavier  in  air  than  lead  of  one  pound  weight,  but  will  be  lighter  than 
the  lead  in  water.  But  this  is  because  all  things  have  gravity  except 
fire,  and  levity  except  earth.  It  is  necessary  therefore  tlxat  eartb>  ai^d 
such  things  as  contain  most  of  earth,  should  every  where  have  gravity  j 
that  water  should  every  where  have  gravity  except  in  earth  ;  and  air 
except  in  water  and  earth.  For  all  things,  even  air  itself,  have  gravity 
in  their  own  place  except  fire :  of  which  this  is  a  token  that  bladders 
when  inflated  are  heavier  than  when  empty.  Hence  if  any  thing  has 
more  of  air  than  of  earth  and  water,  in  water  it  may  be  lighter  than 
something  else^  but  in  air  heavier ;  for  it  does  not  swim  upon  air,  but  it 
swims  upon  water  «•    That  there  is  therefore  something  simply  heavy, 

and 

'  Ptolemy,  the  mathematician,  sap  Simplidus,  in  his  bode  On  Momenta,  or  the  incline* 
tions  of  bodies,  having  an  opinion  contrary  to  Aristotle,  endeavours  to  prove  that  neither 
water  nor  air  have  any  gravity  in  their  own  places.  And  that  water,  indeed,  has  not,  he 
shows  from  this,  that  those  who  merge  themselves  in  it  da  not  perceive  the  weight  of  the 
Buper-incimibent  water,  though  many  have  descended  into  it  to  a  great  depth.  To  this 
however  it  may  be  said,  that  the  continuity  of  the  super-incumbent  and  subjacent  water, 
and  of  that  which  subsists  on  each  side,  causes  its  weight  not  to  be  perceived.  For  thus  in  the 
cavities  of  walls,  those  animals  n^ch  touch  the  wsdls  on  all  sides,  are  not  oppressed  with  its 
weight,  because  the  wall  sustains  itself  in  every  part.  Hence  if  the  water  being  divided  should 
recede,  it  is  probable  that  he  who  is  merged  in  it  would  have  a  sensible  perception  of  its  weight* 
That  air  also  has  not  any  weight  in  its  wholeness,  Ptolemy  shows  from  the  same  argument  in 
bladders,  not  only  contradicting  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  viz.  that  an  inflated  bladder  is  heavier 
than  one  that  is  not  inflated,  but  also  wishing  to  prove  that  it  becomes  lighter  when  inflated. 

Simplidus 
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and  something  simply  light,  is  from  these  things  evident.     But  I  call 
that  simply  light  which  is  always  naturally  adapted  to  tend  upward^ 

and 

Simplicius  adds^  that  he  however  found.  From  the  most  acoirate  experiment  he  was  able  to  make^ 
that  an  inflated  bladder  had  the  same  weight  with  one  that  was  not  inflated;  and  that  a  certain 
person  also  prior  to  his  time  writes  that  he  fbwid  they  had  very  nearly  the  same  weight ;  but  that 
the  bladder  prior  to  its  being  inflated  was  rather  heavier ;  which  accords  with  what  Ptolemy  says. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  if  this  experiment  may  be  depended  on,  that  the  elements  will  be  without 
a  momentum  in  their  proper  places,  none  of  them  then  having  either  gravity  or  levity  :  which 
Ptolemy  acknowledges  to  be  the  case  with  water.  And  there  will  indeed  be  some  reason  in  this. 
For  if  natural  momentum  or  tendency  is  the  desire  of  a  proper  place,  the  body  which  has  ob* 
tained  this  place  will  no  longer  aspire  after  it ;  nor  being  in  it,  will  it  verge  to  it ;  just  as  neither 
does  that  which  is  satiated  desire  food.  But  if,  as  Ptolemy  says,  an  inflated  bladder  is  lighter  than 
one  that  is  not  inflated,  air  will  have  levity  in  its  own  place ;  and  it  will  also  follow  from  the 
same  reasoning,  that  water  in  its  own  place  will  have  weight.  For  when  we  emerge  from  water, 
we  seem  to  throw  off  a  -certain  weight ;  unless  perhaps  by  recovering  the  air  which  is  the  basis 
of  respiration,  we  have  a  sensation  of  the  deposition  of  weight  from  the  strength  of  this.  In 
short,  if  air  is  to  water,  as  the  simply  light  to  the  simply  heavy,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  air 
should  be  more  allied  to  the  simply  light,  and  that  in  its  proper  place  it  should  have  levity,  as 
well  as  fire ;  and  that  water  should  have  weight  through  its  alliance  to  earth.  For  these  have  a 
certsun  difference,  and  on  this  account  necessarily  thus  subsist.  Hence  if  any  one  compares 
these  two  alone  with  each  other,  air  must  be  said  to  be  simply  light,  but  water  simply  heavy,  as 
Aristotle  himself  teaches  us ;  so  that  air  will  alone  have  weight  in  fire,  than  which  it  is  heavier, 
but  water  will  have  levity  alone  in  earth,  because  it  is  lighter  than  it.  And  again,  air  in  itself, 
and  in  those  things  prior  to  it,  will  have  weight,  but  water  in  itself,  and  in  that  which  is  under  it, 
will  have  levity.  These  things  however  are  asserted  conformably  to  the  greatest  of  philosophers, 
Syrianus,  the  preceptor  of  Proclus.  Perhaps,  however,  if  these  assertions  are  true,  air  may  be 
said  to  be  light  in  the  elements  posterior  to  it  in  one  way,  and  in  its  own  region  in  another  way. 
In  the  other  elements  it  may  be  said  to  be  light,  as  tendieg  from  them  to  the  upward  region,  but 
in  its  own  region,  as  emerging  above  them,  but  not  as  tending  from  them  upward.  And  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  this  should  be  said  by  those,  who  think  that  an  inflated  bladder  is  lighter  than  one 
that  is  not  inflated.  For  how,  in  short,  is  it  possible  to  call  air  in  its  own  place  light,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  which  is  naturally  moved  upward  ?  For  it  does  not  >^'ish  to  depart  from  its  proper 
place.  But  if  an  inflated  bladder  weighs  less  than  one  not  inflated,  neither  does  this  compel  the 
elements  to  have  a  certain  momentum  in  their  own  place,  but  it  rather  shows  the  non-inclination 
of  them.  For  the  air  in  a  bladder,  detains  the  bladder  in  its  own  place ;  but  the  bladder  at  the 
same  time  falling,  i.  e.  not  being  inflated,  having  a  terrestrial  condition,  and  a  privation  of  air, 
•  verges  more  downward.  Thus  also  wood  falling  upon  water,  becoming  situated  according  to  a  cer- 
tain part  of  itself,  in  the  place  of  air,  the  air  receding  into  itself,  establishes  the  earthly  nature 
which  is  in  itself  in  the  region  of  air.  That  air  however  has  weight  in  its  own  region,  so  as  that 
en  this  account  an  inflated  bladder  draws  more  air^  will  be  very  dubious  :  for  if  this  be  admitted, 

air 
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and  that  simply  heavy  which  is  always  naturally  adapted  to  tend  down-* 
ward,  unless  something  impedes.  For  there  are  certain  things  of  this 
kind^  and  all  things  are  not,  as  some  fancy,  heavy.  For  to  certain 
other  persons  also,  there  appears  to  be  that  which  is  heavy,  and  that  it 
always  tends  to  the  middle.  And  in  a  similar  manner  there  is  also  that 
which  is  light.  For  we  see,  as  we  have  before  observed,  that  earthly 
natures  are  placed  under  all  other  things,  and  tend  to  the  middle.  The 
middle  however  is  defined.  If  therefore  there  is  any  thing  which 
emerges  above  all  things,  as  fire  appears  in  the  air  itself  to  tend  up- 
ward, but  the  air  is  at  rest ;— if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  fire 
tends  to  the  extremity  ;  so  that  it  cannot  have  any  weight,  since  if  it 
had  it  would  be  placed  under  something  else.  But  if  this  were  the 
case,  there  would  be  something  else  which  would  tend  to  the  extremity, 
and  which  would  emerge  above  every  thing  that  is  moved.  Now,  how- 
ever, no  such  thing  is  seen.  Fire  therefore  has  no  weight.  Nor  has 
earth  any  levity,  since  it  is  placed  under  every  thing,  and  that  whicb 
subsides  tends  to  the  middle  9. 

Moreover,  that  there  is  a  middle  to  which  the  lation  of  things  that 
are  heavy  tends,  and  from  which  things  that  are  light  are  moved,  is  mul« 
tifariously  evident.  In  the  first  place,  because  nothing  can  be  moved 
to  infinity.  For  as  nothing  which  is  impossible  is,  so  neither  can  it  be 
generated.     But  lation  is  generation  from  one  boundary  to  another. 

air  in  its  own  place  will  naturally  verge  downward,  which  is  absurd,  and  appeared  to  be  so  to> 
Aristotle.  Simplicius  concludes  with  observing,  that  since  Aristotle  says  an  inflated  bladder 
weighs  more  than  one  not  inflated,  it  is  not  easy  to  reject  the  judgment  of  a  man  so  accurate ;  and 
that  perhaps  the  air  which  is  injected  into  the  bladder  firom  the  mouth  becoming  more  moist  from 
a  copious  inflation,  and  compressed  by  the  continuance  of  the  inflation,  adds  some  little  weight 
to  it.  For  this  may  be  said  by  him  who  does  not  despise  so  great  a  man  on  account  of  his 
accuracy. 

9  One  of  the  elements^  says  Aristotle,  is  simply  heavy,  and  one  is  simply  light,  and  all  things 
have  not  gravity,  as  Democritus  and  his  followers  thought.  Nothing  however  hinders  but  that 
fire,  and  all  the  other  elements,  may  have  gravity  of  such  a  kind  as  Bato.says  is  the  cause  to  each 
of  them  of  their  tendency  to  their  proper  place.  For  Plato,  as  has  been  before  observed,  calls  such 
a  tendency,  gravity,  diflTering  from  Aristotle  only  in  the  name ;  because  he  calls  the  tendency  to 
the  middle,  gravity,  denominating  the  middle  the  downward  place,  but  the  tendency  to  the  cir- 
cumambient levity,  conformably  to  the  custom  of  the  multitudei 

In 
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Id  the  next  place,  fire  tends  upward,  but  earth  downward,  according  to 
similar  angles,  and  this  is  the  case  with  every  thing  which  is  heavy ;  so 
that  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  the  middle.    But  whe- 
ther this  tendency  happens  to  be  to  the  middle  of  the  earth,  or  to  the 
middle  of  the  universe,    since  they  are  the  same,  is  the  business  of 
another  discussion.  Since  however  that  which  is  placed  under  all  things 
tends  to  the  middle,  that  which  emerges  above  all  things,  must  neces- 
sarily tend  to  the  extremity  of  the  place  in  which  bodies  are  moved. 
For  the  middle  is  contrary  to  the  extremity,  and  that  which  is  always 
placed  under,  to  that  which  is  always  placed  above.     Hence,  tl>e  heavy 
and  the  light  may  be  reasonably  admitted  to  be  two  things;  for  there 
are  also  two  places,  the  middle,  and  the  extremity.    That  also  which 
subsists  between  these  is  something,  which  is  denominated  another 
with  reference  to  each  of  these.     For  that  which  is  between  is  as  the 
extremity  and  middle  of  both.     On  this  account  also  there  is  something 
else  which  is  heavy  and  light ;  as  for  instance,  air  and  water.    But  we 
say  that  that  which  contains  has  the  relation  of  form ;  and  that  which 
is  contained,  of  matter.     And  this  difference  is  in  all  the  genera  of 
things.     For  in  quality  and  in  quantity,  one  thing  is  rather  as  form, 
but  another  as  matter.    In  like  manner  also  in  things  pertaining  to  place, 
that  which  is  upward  belongs  to  the  definite,  but  that  which  is  down- 
ward, to  matter.     Hence,  in  the  matter  itself  of  the  heavy  and  the 
light,  so  far  as  it  possesses  such  or  such  a  quality  in  capacity,  it  is  the 
^latter  of  the  heavy  or  the  light     And  the  matter  indeed  is  the  same, 
but  the  essence  is  not  the  same ;  just  as  that  which  may  be  diseased, 
and  that  which  may  be  restored  to  health,  are  the  same,  but  their  es- 
sence is  not  the^ame:  because  neither  is  the  essence  the  same  of  that 
which  is  diseased  and  that  which  is  healthy.     Hence,  that  which  has  a 
matter  of  such  a  kind  is  light,  and  is  always  upward  ;  but  that  which 
has  a  contrary  matter  is  heavy,  and  is  always  downward.    And  those 
things  which  have  matters  different  from  these,  but  which  are  so  re- 
lated to  each  other,  as  the  simply  light  and  heavy,  tend  both  upward 
and  downward.     Hence,  both  air  and  water  have  levity  and  gravity. 
And  water  indeed  subsides   under  all  things  except  earth ;   but  air 

emerges 
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emerges  above  all  things  except  fire.  Since,  however,  there  is  one  ele- 
ment alone  which  emerges  above  all  things,  and  one  which  subsists  un- 
der all  things ;  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  two  others  which 
subsist  under  some  one  element,  and  emerge  above  some  one.  Hence, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  as  many  matters  as  these  viz.  four, 
so  as  that  there  may  be  one  matter  which  is  common  to  all,  especially 
if  they  are  generated  from  each  other ;  but  that  their  essence  should  be 
different.  For  nothing. hinders  but  that  between  contraries  there  may 
be  one  and  many  things,  just  as  in  colours  i.  For  an  intermediate  sub- 
sistence and  middle  are  predicated  multifariously.  Every  thing  there- 
fore that  haslevity  and  gravity,  has  gravity  in  its  own  place  (but  earth 
has  gravity  in  all  places,)  but  it  has  not  levity  except  in  those  things 
above  which  it  emerges.  Hence,  when  they  are  removed,  that  tends 
downward  which  is  successive  ;  air,  indeed,  to  the  place  of  water ;  but 
water  to  the  place  of  earth.  If,  however,  fire  is  removed,  air  will  not  be 
impelled  upward  to  the  place  of  fire,  except  by  violence  ;  just  as  water 
is  drawn  when  there  is  one  superficies,  and  any  one  may  draw  water 
upward  with  greater  celerity  than  is  the  lation  by  which  it  tends  down- 
ward. Nor  does  water  pass  into  the  place  of  air,  except  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  just  now  mentioned.     This  however  cannot  take  place 

^  Aristotle,  in  his  books  On  Generation  and  Corruption,  multifariously  shows  that  it  is  neces- 
sary there  should  be  two  intermediate  elements,  and  that  all  of  them  should  be  four.  For  be* 
cause  the  specific  contrarieties  are  two,  viz.  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  these  being 
combined,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  elements  produced  from  them  should  be  four.  He  also 
firoves  this  from  the  analogy  of  the  qualities,  from  which  the  essence  of  each  of  the  elements  is 
derived.  And  £irther  still,  from  a  certain  communion  with  each  other,  through  which  their  mu- 
tation into  each  other  becomes  easy,  in  consequence  of  possessing  a  certain  common  symbol. 
This  is  also  proved,  from  that  which  is  intermediate  having  a  similitude  to  each  of  the  extremes. 
These,  therefore,  being  two,  it  is  likewise  necessary  that  this  medium  should  be  twofold.  But 
the  divine  Plato  also  placing  as  extremes  fire  and  earth,  and  asserting  that  the  world  so  far  as  it  is 
visible  is  from  fire,  but  so  far  as  it  is  tangible  froin  earth,  demonstrates  that  there  are  two 
media.  For  the  universe  being  a  solid,  and  having  its  extremities  solid,  and  since  the  extremes 
ought  to  be  conjoined  from  analogy,  in  order  to  the  generation  of  the  universe,  two  analogous 
media  were  requisite,  in  order  to  complete  the  solid  proportion.  But  in  coloun  there  are  many 
media.  For  not  only  the  pale  is  a  medium  between  black  and  ¥^te,  but  alio  the  yellow  and  the 
purple. 
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in  earth,  because  the  superficies  is  not  one.     Hence,  water  mdeed  is 
drawn  into  an  ignited  vessel,  but  earth  is  not.     But  as  earth  if  the  air 
were  withdrawn  would   not  tend  upward,  so  neither  would  fire  tend 
downward  ;  for  it  has  not  any  gravity  in  its  own  place^  as-  neither  has 
tarth  any  levity^     But  the  two  other  elements  would  tend  downward,  if 
that  which  is  beneath  were  withdrawn :  because  that  is  simply  heavy 
which  is  placed  under  all  things ;  but  that  which  is  relatively  heavy 
tends  to  its  own  place,  or  to  the  place  of  those  things  above  which  it 
emerges  through  a  similitude  of  matter.     That  it  is  necessary  however 
to  make  equal  differences  in  them  is  evident.^    For  if  there  is  one  mat- 
ter of  all  things ;  as,  for  instance,  either  a  vacuum,,  or  a  plenum,  or 
magnitude,  or  triangles ;  either  all  things  will  be  impelled  upward,  or 
all  things  will  be  impelled  downward,  and  there  will  no  longer  be  ano- 
ther lation.     Hence,  there  will  be  nothing  simply  light,  if  all  things 
rather  tend  downward,  because  they  are  composed  from  larger  bodies, 
or  from  a  gi'eater  number,  or  because  they  are  fulh     But  we  see  this, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  bodies  similarly  and  every  where 
always  tend  downward  and  upward.     If  however  there  is  a  vacuum,  or 
any  thing  of  this  kind,  that  which  always  tends  upward,  will  not  be 
that  which  always  tends  downward.    Some  also  of  the  intermediate 
bodies  will  tend  downward  with  greater  celerity  than  earth.     For  in  a 
great  quantity  of  air,  there  will  be  more  triangles,  or  solids,  or  atoms* 
No  part  of  air,  however,  appears  to  tend  downward.    The  like  also  will 
take  place  in  that  which  is  light,  if  any  one  makes  it  to  exceed  in 
matter.     But  if  there  are  two  interoiediate  elements,  bow  will  those 
things  be  eflfected  which  air  and  water  effect  ?  For  instance,  if  some 
one  should  say  there  is  a  vacuum  and  a  plenum ;  fire  therefore  will  be 
a  vacuum,  and  bence  it  tends  upward ;  but  earth  will  be  a  plenum,, 
and  therefore  it  tends  downward ;  air  also  will  have  more  t)f  fire,  and 
water  of  earth.     For  there  will  be  some  water  which  has  more  of  fire 
than  a  little  air ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  air  which  has  n^ore  of  earth 
than  a  little  water.     Hence  it  will  be  requisite  that  a  certain  multitude 
of  air  should  more  swiftly  tend  downward  than  a  little  water.    Thi& 
however  never  appears  to  take  place  any  where.    It  is  necessary,  there^ 

fore> 
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fore,  that  as  fire  tends  upward,  because  according  to  them  it  has  a 
vacuum,  but  other  things  do  not;  and  as  earth  tends  downward  be* 
cause  it  has  a  plenum  ;  in  like  manner  air  tends  to  its  own  place,  and 
is  situated  above  water,  because  it  has  a  certain  proper  difference  ;  and 
water  for  the  same  reason  tends  downward.  But  if  both  were  one 
certain  thing,  or  two  things,  and  both  were  inherent  in  each,  there 
would  be  a  certain  multitude  in  each,  by  which  water  will  exceed  a 
little  air  in  a  tendency  upward,  and  air  water  in  a  tendency  downward^ 
as  has  been  frequently  observed/' 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  next  dogma  that  particularly  demands  our  attention,  is  the  per« 
petuity  of  generation,  and  its  being  circularly  infinite.  This  Aristotle 
demonstrates  as  follows,  in  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  On  Gene- 
ration and  Corruption. 

^^  Again,  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  motion  according 
to  lation  or  local  motion  is  perpetual,  it  is  necessary  these  things  ex* 
isting,  that  generation  also  should  have  a  continual  existence ;  for 
lation  produces  generation  incessantly,  m  consequence  of  introducing 
and  removing  that  which  is  generative.  At  the  same  time  B,ho  it  is 
*  evident,  that  what  was  before  observed  was  well  said,  viz.  that  lation 
and  not  generation  is  the  first  of  mutationft  *,  for  it  is  much  more  reason- 
able that  being  should  be  the  c£^use  of  generation  to  non^beingy  than 
that  non-being  should  be  the  cause  of  existence  to  being.  That,  there- 
fore, which  is  borne  along  has  an  existence,  but  that  which  is  in 
generation,  or  becoming  to  be,  is  not.  Hence,  also,  lation  is  prior  to 
generation  ^«    Since,  however,  it  is  supposed,  and  has  been  demon- 

stirated, 

^  Aristotle,  supposing  the  doctrine  to  be  admitted  which  he  has  ddivered  about  causes  ia 
common,  in  the  second  bode  <£  his  Physics,  and  the  particular  doctrine  whidi  he  had  de* 
Uvered  about  matter,  and  the  form  of  generable  natures;   supposing  also  the  demonstradoa 
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jstrated,  that  generation  and  corruption  are  in  continuity  with  things, 
but  we  say  that  lation  is  the  cause  of  generation  ;  it  is  evident  that 
from  the  existence  of  one  lation,  it  will  not  happen  that  both  will  be 
produced,  because  they  are  contrary^  For  the  same  thing,  and  which 
always  subsists  after  the  same  manner,  is  naturally  adapted  to  produce 
the  same  thing ;  so  that  either  generation  or  corruption  will  always, 
exist.  But  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  motions,  which  are  many 
and  contrary,  either  in  lation,  or  in  inequality  ;  for  the  causes  of  con- 
traries are  contrary.  Hence,  the  first  lation  is  not  the  cause  of  gene* 
ration  and  corruption,  but  that  which  subsists  according  to  the  oblique 
circle ;  (i.  e,  the  zodiac)  for  in  this  motion  the  continued  is  one,  and  it 
has  the  property  of  being  moved  according  to  two  motions.  For  it  is 
necessary,  if  generation  and  corruption  will  always  be  continued^ 
something  will  always  be  moved,  in  order  that  the  mutations  themselves 
may  not  fail.  But  two  motions  are  necessary,  in  order  that  one  of 
these  alone  may  not  happen  to  exist.  Lation,  therefore,  is  the  cause 
of  the  continuance  of  the  whole,  but  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  is  the 
cause  of  acceding  and  receding  ;  for  it  happens  that  at  one  time  [the 
sun  and  planets]  become  remote  from  and  at  another  near  to  us.  But 
the  interval  being  unequal,  the  motion  will  be  anomalous.     Hence^  if 

given  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Physics  to  be  admitted,  that  the  circular  motion  of  the  heaven 
is  perpetual ;  asserts,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  continued  and  perpetual  motion  of  the  heaven 
is  the  cause  of  the  perpetuity  of  generation  and  corruption  in  the  sublunary  region.  For  the 
generative  nature  which  by  its  access  causes  generation,  by  its  recess  causes  corruption.  But 
the  perpetual  motion  of  the  heaven  is  the  cause  that  the  sun,  who  is  the  universal  generator  of 
inferior  natures,  perpetually  accedes  and  recedes.  The  perpetual  motion  of  the  heaven,  therefore, 
is  the  cause  that  generation  and  corruption  are  perpetual  in  the  sublunary  region.  The  truth  of 
this  will  be  confirmed  by  considering  that  the  first  mutation  is  the  cause  of  other  mutations,  fiut 
the  circular  motion  of  the  heaven,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Physics,  and  not 
generation,  is  the  first  mutation.  The  circular  motion  of  the  heaven,  therefore,  is  the  cause  of 
generation  and  corruption.  It  is  also  much  more  reasonable,  that  a  thing  which  exists,  should 
be  the  cause  of  generation  to  that  which  does  not  exist,  than  that  a  thing  which  is  not,  should  be 
the  cause  of  generation  to  that  which  is.  fiut  that  which  is  locaUy  moved,  while  it  is  locally 
moved,  exists.  That  however  which  is  in  generation,  or  becoming  to  be,  while  it  is  becoming  to 
be,  is  not.  Hence,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  heaven  while  it  is  locally  moved  should  be  the  cause 
of  generation    and  therefore  local  motion  is  prior  to  generation. 

[the 
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[the  sun]  by  approaching  and  being  near  generates  any  thing,  in  de- 
parting and  becoming  remote,  he  will  corrupt  that  thing:  and  if  by 
frequently  acceding  he  generates,  by  frequently  departing,  he  will 
also  be  the  cause  of  corruption ;  for  of  contraries  the  causes  are  con- 
trary 3.  The  corruption  and  generation  also  which  are  according  to 
nature,  are  in  an  equal  time.  Hence  also  the  time  and  the  life  of 
every  thing  have  number,  and  are  distinguished  and  bounded  by  this. 
For  of  all  things  there  is  order,  and  every  time  and  life  are  measured 
by  a  period  ;  except  that  all  are  not  measured  by  the  same  period, 
but  some  things  by  a  less,  and  others  by  a  greater.  For  to  some 
things  a  year,  to  others  a  greater,  and  to  others  a  less  period,  is  the  mea- 
sure 4.    Sensible  perception  also  appears  to  accord  with  what  we  have 

asserted  ^ 

s  Though  the  circular  motion  of  the  primutn  mobile,  is  the  cause  of  the  perpetuity  of  genera- 
tions and  corruptions  in  the  sublunary  region,  yet  the  cause  on  account  of  which  generation  and 
corruption  alternately  succeed  each  other,  is  not  the  direct  motion  of  the  primum  mobile>  but  the 
oblique  motion  of  the  zodiac.  For  generations  and  corruptions  so  succeed  each  other,  that  there 
is  one  time  of  generation,  and  another  of  corruption.  If  however  that  which  generates  through 
motions  always  possessed  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence,  there  could  not  be  one  time  of 
generation  and  another  of  corruption.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  what  generates  through 
motion,  should  not  possess  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence ;  but  through  the  direct  motion 
of  the  primum  mobile,  the  sun  who  is  the  universal  generator,  would  always  possess  as  sameness 
of  subsistence.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  beside  the  motion  of  th^  primum  mobile,  there 
should  be  another  motion  by  which  the  sun  may  subsist  variously,  not  indeed  that  he  may  be 
moved  with  a  contrary  motion,  since  a  circular  motion  has  not  properly  a  contrary,  but  that  he 
may  be  moved  obliquely,  so  as  as  that  sometimes  approaching  to  us,  he  may  regard'  us  wilh  rays 
less  oblique,  and  at  another  time,  when  departing  from  us,  his  rays  may  shine  upon  us  more 
obliquely.  Hence,  as  in  order  to  the  perpetuity  of  generation,  a  continued  and  perpetual  motion 
is  requisite,  so  to  the  vicissitude  of  generations  and  corruptions  it  is  requisite  that  there  should 
be  two  motions,  the  one  direct,  the  other  oblique,  which  is  the  motion  of  the  planets  through 
the  zodiac.  The  continuity,  ther«fore,  and  perpetuity  of  motion  is  the  cause  that  generations 
are  continued  and  perpetual.  The  obliquity  of  the  zodiac  is  the  cause  that  the  sun  and  the  other 
planets  that  are  moved  through  the  zodiac,  sometimes  approach  to,  and  sometimes  recede  from 
us.  And  the  access  and  recess  of  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  generation  and  corruption.  For  that 
which  he  generates  by  his  access,  he  corrupts  by  his  recess.  Because,  however,  the  sun  fre* 
quently  accedes  and  recedes,  he  frequently  generates  and  frequently  corrupts, 

^  From  what  has  been  above  said,  it  follows,  in  the  first  place,  that  because  the  time  in  which 
the  sun  accedes  is  equal  to  the  time  in  which  he  recedes,  therefore  the  time  of  generations  is  equal 

to 
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asserted.  For  we  see  that  when  the  sun  approaches,  there  is  geDeration ; 
but  when  he  departs,  corruption.  Each  of  these  too  takes  place  in  an 
equal  time ;  for  the  time  is  equal  of  generation  and  corruption.  It  fre- 
quently howerer  happens  that  things  are  corrupted  in  a  less  time,  on  ac« 
count  of  their  mixture  with  each  other ;  for  matter  being  anomalous,  and 
not  every  where  the  same,  it  is  also  necessary  that  generations  should  be 
anomalous,  and  that  some  should  be  swifter  but  others  slower.  Hence 
it  will  happen  that  through  the  generation  of  these,  other  things  will  be 
corrupted.  But  as  we  have  said,  generation  and  corruption  will  always 
be  continual,  and  will  never  fail,  through  the  cause  which  we  have  as«> 
signed.  But  this  reasonably  happens.  For  since  in  all  things  we  say 
that  nature  always  aspires  after  that  which  is  better ;  but  it  is  better  to 
be  than  not  to  be ;  and  in  how  many  ways  to  be  is  predicated,  has  been 
shown  by  us  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  the  case 
in  all  things,  on  account  of  being  far  distant  from  their  principle  ; — 
bence  in  that  way  which  remains,  divinity  gives  completion  to  the  whole 
of  things  ;  viz.  by  making  genefation  to  be  unceasing.  For  th^is  espe«* 
cially  will  existence  be  continual;  because  for  generation  to  be  always 
passing  into  existence,  is  most  near  to  essence.  But  the  cause  of  this, 
as  has  been  frequently  said,  is  the  lation  in  a  circle;  for  this  alone  is 
continual.  Hence  such  other  things  as  change  into  each)  other,  accord** 
tng  to  passive  qualities  and  powers,  such  for  instance  as  simple  bodies, 
imitate  the  lation  in  a  circle.  For  when  air  is  generated  from  water, 
and  fire  from  air,  and  again,  water  from  fire,  we  say  that  generation  has 
made  a  circular  progression,  in  consequence  of  returning  to  that  whence 
it  began.     Hence  also  the  right-lined  lation  of  these,  imitating  the  la^ 

to  the  time  of  corruptions.  In  the  second  place  it  follows,  that  the  time  or  duration,  atfd  life 
of  all  things,  are  measured  by  the  number  of  the  celestial  morons  according  to  the  order  of  the 
universe.  But  all  time  is  measured  by  the  circulation  of  a  celestial  body,  though  things  do  not 
endure  for  an  equal  time,  but  some  more  asd  others  less.  For  some  things  endure  for  a  yeari 
and  therefore  are  measured  by  one  circuit  of  the  sun  through  the  zodiac ;  others  endure  for  a 
shorter  time,  and  therefore  are  measured  by  a  less  circuit,  as  by  the  circuit  of  the  moon  if  they 
endure  for  one  month,  or  any  number  of  months  within  a  year ;  or  by  the  circuit  of  the  primum 
mobile,  if  they  endure  for  one  day,  or  any  number  of  days  within  a  monJdu 

tion 
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tion  in  a  circle,  is  continual  ^.  At  the  same  time  too,  from  these  things 
that  which  is  doubted  by  some  is  evident,  why,  since  every  body  tends 
to  its  proper  place,  composite  bodies  are  not  in  an  infinite  time  sepa* 
rated  from  each  other ;  for  the  cause  of  this  is  their  mutation  into  each 
other.  For  if  each  of  them  remained  in  its  own  region,  and  was  not 
changed  by  the  element  which  is  near  it,  they  would  already  have  been 
divulsed.  They  change  therefore  on  account  of  a  twofold  lation  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  changing,  no  one  of  them  can  remain  in  any  ar« 
ranged  place.  That  generation  therefore  and  corruption  exist,  and  on 
account  of  what  cause,  and  what  the  generable  is,  and  also  the  corrupt 
tible,  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said. 

It  is  however  necessary  there  should  be  something  which  moves,  in 
order  to  the  existence  of  motion,  as  has  been  before  elsewhere  ob- 
served ;  and  if  motion  is  perpetual,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be 
something  which  perpetually  moves.  In  like  manner  if  motion  is  con- 
tinual, that  which  first  moves  is  one,  immoveable,  ingenerable,  and 
unchanged  in  quality ;  and  if  there  are  many  circular  motions,  it  is 
necessary  there  should  be  many  movers  indeed,  but  all  of  them  in  a 
certain  respect  under  one  principle.  But  time  being  continued,  it  is 
also  necessary  that  motion  should  be  continued  ;  since  it  is  impossible 
for  time  to  exist  without  motion.  Time  therefore  will  be  the  number 
of  some  continued  motion.  Hence  it  will  be  the  number  of  circular 
motion,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  discussions  in  the  beginning.  But 
whether  is  motion  continued  from  that  which  is  moved  being  continued, 
or  from  that  in  which  it  is  moved,  I  say,  for  instance,  the  place ;  or  the 
passive  quality  ?  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  is  from  that  which  is 
moved  being  continued.     For  how  is  passive  quality  continued,  except 

^  The  generations  of  the  elements  are  so  effected,  that  air  is  produced  from  waterj^  and  fire 
from  air,  and  again  water  from  fire.  Hence  matter  returns  to  the  form  of  water,  nHience  it  be«> 
gan  to  be  moved ;  and  therefore  the  generation  of  the  dements  imitates  a  circular  motion.  The 
rectilinear  motion  of  the  elements,  also  imitates  a  circular  motion.  For  in  the  summer,  when  the 
sun  approaches  to  us,  the  inferior  are  changed  into  the  superior  elements,  viz.  inta  vapours  and 
exhalations,  and  are  moved  upward ;  but  in  winter  the  superior  are  changed  into  the  inferior  eler^ 
xnents,.  and  being  resdxed  into  rain,  are  returned  to  the  downward  place* 

from 
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from  the  thing  to  which  it  is  an  accident  being  continued  ?  But  if  it  is 
continued  from  that  in  which  it  is  moved,  this  can  alone  be  inherent  in 
place ;  for  it  possesses  a  certain  magnitude.  Qf  the  motion  in  place, 
however,  that  aione  which  is  circular  is  continued ;  so  that  itself  is  al- 
ways continued  with  itself.  This  therefore  is  that  which  makes  motion 
to  be  continued,  viz.  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle ;  but  motion 
makes  time  to  be  continued  and  perpetual  ^. 

Since  however  in  things  which  are  continually  moved  according  to 
generation,  or  change  in  quality,  or  in  short  mutation,  we  see  that 
which  exists  in  a  consequent  order,  and  this  thing  generated  after  that, 
«o  as  not  to  fail ;  it  must  be  considered  whether  there  is  any  thing 
which  will  exist  from  necessity,  or  nothing,  but  it  may  happen  that  all 
things  may  not  be  generated.  For  that  this  may  be  the  case^ith  some 
things  is  evident ;  and  immediately  the  will  6e,  and  that  which  is  about 
to  be  another  thing,  are  on  this  account.  For  in  order  to  say  truly  that 
a  thing  will  be,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  some  time  or  other  true 
that  it  is ;  but  nothing  hinders  that  a  thing  of  which  it  is  now  true  to 
say  that  it  is  about  to  be,  may  not  be  generated  ;  for  he  who  is  about 
to  walk,  may  not  walk.  In  short,  since  it  happens  that  some  things 
may  be  and  may  not  be,  it  is  evident  that  generated  natures  will  thus 
subsist,  and  this  will  not  be  from  necessity.  Whether,  therefore,  arc  all 
things  thus  circumstanced,  or  not?  But  it  is  necessary  that  some  things 
lihould  be  simply  generated  ;  and  as  it  is  with  respect  to  existence,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  some  things,  but  possible  for  others,  not  to  be,  thus 
also  is  it  with  respect  to  generation.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  conver- 
4$ions  as  it  were  should  be  produced,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  that  this 
should  not  happen. 

^  The  celestial  motion  is  continued,  because  a  celestial  body  is  continued  and  circular.  For  a 
celestial  body  is  not  in  place  except  from  accident ;  and  therefore  the  celestial  motion  cannot 
liave  its  continuity  from  place,  but  from  the  body  alone  which  is  moved.  For  motion  has  not 
continuity  except  frt)m  a  subject  i  for  since  quality  or  accident  cannot  be  continued,  except  because 
the  subject  to  which  it  is  an  accident  is  continued,  thus  also  alliation,  which  is  a  motion  in  qua- 
lity, is  continued  on  account  of  the  subject.  Hence  local  motion  can  alone  have  continuity  from 
that  in  which  it  is.  All  local  motion  however  cannot  be  continued  and  perpetual,  but  circular 
motion  alone.     Circular  motion  therefore  is  continued  and  perpetual,  on  account  of  a  circular 

body;  but  time  is  continued  and  perpetual,  on  account  of  circular  motion. 

If 
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If  tliercfore  that  which  is  prior  must  necessarily  have  been  generated, 
if  that  which  is  posterior  will  be;  for  instance,  if  a  house  will  be  built, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  foundation  should  have  been  previously  laid ; 
and  if  this,  that  prior  to  it,  there  should  have  been  clay; — if  this 
be  the  case,  will  it  also  be  necessary,  if  the  foundation  is  made,  that 
the  house  should  be  built ;  or  will  it  no  longer  be  necessary,  unless  it  is 
simply  necessary  that  the  foundation  should  be  laid  ?  But  if  this  be 
admitted,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  foundation  being  laid,  the  house 
should  be  built;  for  thus  the  prior  subsists  with  reference  to  the  pos- 
terior; «o  that  if  the  latter  will  be,  it  is  necessary  that  the  former 
should  have  a  prior  subsistence.  If,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
latter,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  former  should  be  generated ;  and  if 
the  former,  it  is  also  necessary  that,  the  letter  should  be  generated,  yet 
not  on  account  of  that,  but  because  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  be 
from  necessity.  In  those  things,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  necessary  that 
the  posterior  should  be,  in  these  conversion  takes  place;  and  always 
when  the  prior  is  generated,  it  is  necessary  that  the  posterior  should  be 
generated?.     Hence  if  generations  proceeded  infinitely  downward,  it 

would 

>  All  beings  have  not  a  necessary  subsistence,  but  some  things  exbt  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
they  may  not  exist ;  and  these  latter  are  so  generated  that  they  may  not  be  generated.  Hence  all 
beings  are  not  necessarily  generated,  but  some  are  so  generated  that  they  might  not  be  generated. 
Aristotle  therefore  enquires  whether  all  things  which  are  made  are  made  contingently,  so  that 
they  o^ht  not  be  made  ;  or  whether  some  things  are  so  made,  that  simply  they  cannot  not  be 
made,  and  therefore  whether  as  some  things  so  exist,  that  they  may  not  exist,  and  other  things 
so  exist  that  they  cannot  not  exist,  so  some  things  are  made  and  generated  in  such  a  manner, 
diat  they  may  not  be  generated,  but  others  ^re  so  made  and  generated,  that  they  cannot  not  be 
generated,  and  therefore  a  conversion  is  given  between  things  prior  and  posterior,  so  that  as  if 
the  posterior  is  made,  it  is  necessary  that  the  prior  should  be  made,  so  if  the  prior  is  made,  it  is 
also  necessary  that  the  posterior  should  be  made*  Thus,  for  instance,  as  if  a  house  is  built,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  foundation  should  be  laid,  so  if  the  foundation  is  Isud,  is  it  necessary  that  the  holue 
should  be  built? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  order  to  the  subsistence  of  conversion 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  if  the  posterior  exists,  it  is  necessary  the  prior  should  exbt,  but  it  is 
further  requisite  that  the  posterior  should  be  absolutely  and  simply  necessary,  so  as  that  it  cannot 
not  be  admitted.  Thus,  in  order  that  conversion  may  subsbt,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  ij^  the 
house  is^  it  is  necessary  the  JFoundatfon  should  be  laid,  but  it  is  further  requisite  diat  it  should 

2  o  ^ 
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would  not  be  necessary  tlmt  this  which  is  posterior  should  be  simply 
generated  ;  neither  would  it  be  necessary  from  hypothesis ;  for  there 
will  always  be  another  thing  before  it  from  necessity  j  oti  which  ac- 
count, that  also  must  necessarily  hnvo  been  generated.  Hence  if  there 
is  not  a  beginning  of  the  infinite,  neither  will  there  be  any  first  thing. 
On  account  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  that  a  thing  shoviki  be  gene- 
rated* Moreover,  neither  in  tilings  which  have  an  end,  will  it  be  true 
to  assert  this,  that  it  is  simply  necessary  a  thing  should  be  generated,, 
as  for  instance  a  house,,  when  the  foundation  is  laid.  For  when  it  is 
laid,  unless  it  is  always  necessary  that  the  house  should  be  built,  it  will 
happen  that  what  may  not  always  be,  always  is®.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  generation  that  it  should  always  be,  if  the  generation  of  it  is  from 
necessity ;  for  a  subsistence  from  necessity,  and  the  always,  are  simul* 
taneous  ;  since  that  which  necessarily  is,  cannot  possibly  not  be.  Hence> 

be  Ektiply  a«d  abaohttely  nttctssivy  that  the  bouse  is.  Far  then^  it  will  aol  ooly  be  netms^prf^ 
Ibtt  if  tbe  house  i$,  the  foundation  should  be  laid,  but  also  that  if  the  foundation  Is,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  house  must  be  necessarily  admitted^  since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  house 
should  exist.  Hence  in  this  case>  the  prior  existing,  it  is  necessary  that  the  posterior  should  be 
^nerated,  since  the  posterior  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  when  the  posterior  b  not  absolutely 
necessary,  it  b  not  always  necessary  that  the  prior  existing,  the  posterior  should  be- generated, 

'  Generation  is  infinite  circularly,  so  as  to  return  to  the  same  thing,  but  it  b  n&t  infinite  ac- 
cordmg  to  a  right  lifie.  For  gefieration  according  to  a  right  fine  tannot  be  necettary,  ndtfaer  S 
the  things  which  are  arranged  in  a  right  line  are  finite,  nor  if  diey  are  infinite.  They  rmnot  be 
necessary  if  when  arranged  in  a  right  line  they  Stre  infinite;  for  in  things  which  are  dMS  anrang^, 
it  is  necessary  that  before  that  which  b  posterior,  that  should  exist  whitji  h  prieori  just  as  it  b 
Necessary  that  before  the  house  exists,  the  foundation,  should  be  hid.  But  in  infinites  a  fhnt  tMt- 
not  be  given.  Hence  if  the  things  which  are  arranged  in  a  ti^  line  are  infinite,  there  cannot 
be  a  first  j  but  a  first  not  exisdng,  it  b  impossible  that  any  one  of  the  vest  should  be  sosigned, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  necessai^  that  ^ny  otie  of  the  tidngs  posterior  should  be  admitted.  Hence 
generation  will  not  only  not  be  nece^ary,  but  impossible.  But  neither  can  generation  be  ttece9* 
sary,  if  the  things  which  are  arranged  in  a  right  line  are  finite.  For  a  foundatioa  and  a  house 
are  arranged  in  a  right  line,  since  a  house  apposed  a  fbunrdation,  but  a  foundation  <loe$  not  imply 
the  existence  of  a  house.  Hence,  if  those  things  being  finite,  which  are  ammged  hi  a  t^|ht 
line,  generation  were  simply  necess^ary,  of  from  hypothesb,  a  house  wouM  necessarily  be  generated, 
either  simply,  or  from  the  hypothesis  of  a  folmdalbh.  We  see  however  that  the  generation  of  a 
house,  as  well  simply,  as  frotn  the  supposfti6n  of  a  fbundatioft,  b  a  thing  contingeitt.  Hetaee  thtt 
would  necessarily  be  generated,  which  from  experience  b  evidently  generated  contingently,  aft* 
not  necessarily. 

if 
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if  a  thiDg  is  from  necessity,  it  is  pesrpetoai;  and  if  it  is  perpetual,  it 
is  from  necessity.  If  generation,  therefore,  is  from  necessity,  the  gene- 
ration  of  this  also  is  perpetnai ;  and  if  perpetual,  it  is  from  necessity. 
Hence,  if  there  is  simply  a  generation  of  somethiag  from  necessity,  it 
i^  necessary  that  it  should  move  in  a  circle,  and  revert  o.  For  it  is  ne# 
cessary  that  generation  sfaouki  either  have  an  end  or  Bot  And  if  not, 
that  it  shoo  Id  either  proceed  in  a  right  line»  ^r  in  a  circle*  B<nt  of  these, 
if  generation  will  be  perpetual,  it  is  not  possible  it  can  proceed  in  a 
right  line,  because  it  would  by  no  means  have  a  beginning.  Neither 
therefore  will  it  be  perpetual,  if  it  proceeds  downward,  as  we  assumi^ 
in  things  that  will  be  hereafter ;  nor  if  it  proceeds  upward,  as  in  things 
which  are  generated.  Not  being  imitt^  however,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  have  a  beginning,  and  tkat  it  should  be  perpetual.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  that  h  should  proceed  in  a  circle.  It  will  be  necessary,  there* 
fore,  that  a  reversion  shonld  take  place.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  this 
particular  thing  is  from  necessity,  that  also  which  was  prior  to  it  was 
from  fieeessity ;  b«C  if  tlris,  it  n  ako  jMooBsary  that  what  is  posterior 
sliould  be  generated.  And  fbis  must  afhrays  and  incessantly  take  place; 
for  it  makes  no  difference  to  assert  that  fhis  i»  effected  thretigh  two,  or 
through  HMUiy  things..  Tliat  which  is  simply  frocm  necessity  therefore  is 
in  a  eivculm*  niotvon  md  genecatMn ;  and  if  ki  a  ciccle^  it  ia  necessary 
that  every  thing  shouM  be  generated,  and  skould  Imve  been  g&aei;aAed ; 
SLud  if  this  is  necessary,  the  generation  of  ^ese  wiW  be  inr  a  circle^* 

But 

^  kitts  beea  btfoFtoiMflrvQd^  4hit  it  is  necessafyxomiptible  essences  should  always  exists  not 
indsed  w^tfie  same  SMuikber,  but  Ja  tha  tame  species.  But  ibef  could  not  always  exist,  uiiless 
^gmemtion  abrajn  existed,  thitgnqh  which  .when  i>ne  thing  perishes,  another  like  it  supplies  its 
jpbce.  That  howeiier  wkkh  ahrays^  existS'lsnecessarj.  For  the  eternal  and  necessary  are  so  con- 
certed, diflt  what  is  etenud  ia  necessary,  and  what  is  necessary  is  etemaL  Generation  therefore 
is  always  tmd  has  a  neceeaany^eaustence.  It  xould  not  however  be  always  and  necessarily  if  it 
wa  tnanffed  ia  a  right  line.  Heace  genecatioa  is  not  arrange  in  a  ri^t  line,  but  circularly,  so 
that  it  may  iafinitely  return  to  the  saaw  thuq^g. 

^  The  necessity  that  generatidn  Aould  be  circuhr  laay  be  MeSy  aimwn  as  foUowv,  and  the 
efficient  cause  also  may  be  assigned  why  generadons  subsist  eirealariy,  ao  as  oft^i  to  revert  to  the 
same  thing.    For  it  is  necessary  that  geno^tfon  either  AmM  kan  aa  jend,  aad  mae  time  or 

^  o  2  other 
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But  these  things  reasonably  are  so,  since  it  has  elsewhere  appeared  that 
the  motion  in  a  circle  and  the  motion  of  the  heavens  are  perpetual,. be- 
cause these  are  generated  and  will  be  from  necessity,  whatever  motions 
there  are  of  this,  and  whatever  subsists  on  account  of  this  motion. 
For  if  that  which  is  circularly  moved,  always  moves  something,  it  15 
also  necessary  that  the  motion  of  those  things  which  it  moves  should  be 
circular.  Thus  for  instance,  if  the  upward  lation  is  circular,  the  sua 
will  be  circularly  moved.  But  because  the  sun  is  thus  moved,  on  this 
account  the  seasons  also  will  revolve  in  a  circle,  and  revert.  And  these 
thus  subsisting,  all  other  things  will  be  circularly  moved  from  these. 

Why  therefore  do  some  things  appear  to  be  thus  generated  in  a  cir- 
cle, as  for  instance,  water  and  air,  for  if  there  is  a  cloud,  it  is  necesr 
sary  there  should  be  rain,  and  if  it  rains,  it  is  necessary  there  should 
be  a  cloud  ;  but  men  and  animals  do  not  revert  into  themselves,  so  as 
that  the  same  man  or  animal  is  again  generated  ?     For  it  is  not  neces- 

other  cease,  or  that  it  should  not  hare  an  end,  but  aWraTs  endure.    Admitting^  therefere^  as  has 
been  demonstrated,  that  generation  cannot  have  an  end,  but  ought  alwajcs  to  endure,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  either  be  in  a  right  line,  so  as  never  to  return  to  the  same  thing,  or  that  it 
should  be  circular,  so  that  it  may  infinitely  return  to  the  same  thing.     It  has  however  been  shown 
to  be  impossible  that  if  generation  is  in  a  right  Hne,  it  should  be  infinite  either  upward  or  down« 
ward,  since  if  it  were,  neither  a  first  thing  nor  a  last  could  be  given.    But  that  which  is  first  be- 
ing taken  away,  all  that  is  posterior  will  be  taken  away.    Hence  it  is  necessary  that  generation 
should  be  circular,  so  tl^t  it  may  return  infinitely  to  the  same  things.  In  this  circular  generation, 
therefore,  if  that  which  is  posterior  is,  it  is  necessary  that  what  is  prior  should  exist,  and  if  that 
which  is  prior  exists,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  that  which  is  posterior,  and  thus  to  infinity, 
so  that  causes  the  same  in  species  may  be  circularly  prior  and  posterior.    Thus  if  (he  earth  is 
moistened  by  nun,  it  is  necessary  that  rain  should  precede.     If  rain  precedes,  it  is  necessary  that 
clouds  should  precede.     And  if  there  are  clouds,  it  is  necessary  that  vapours  should  ascend  firom 
the  earth.     And  if  vapours  ascend,  it  is  necessary  that  the  earth  should  be  moistened.     Hence 
there  is  now  a  regression  to  moistening  which  rain  precedes,  so  that  clouds  may  precede  rain,  ele- 
vated vapours  may  precede  clouds,  moistening  of  the  earth  may  precede  elevated  vapours,  and 
thus  generation  may  be  rendered  perpetual,  by  recurring  in  a  perpetual  circle  to  the  same  things, 
through  many,  or  through  fewer  media.     If  therefore  generation  is  circular,  it  is  necessary  that 
every  thing  which  was  will  also  be  hereafter,  in  something  similar  in  species,  and  every  thing 
whicli  will  be  had  in  like  manner  an  existence  before.     And,  on  the  contrary,  if  every  thing 
which  was  will  be  in  something  similar  in  species,  and  if  every  thing  which  will  be  was  in  some- 
thing specifically  similar,  it  is  necessary  that  generation  should  be  circular* 

sary 
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sary  if  a  father  is  generated  that  you  should  be  generated  :  but  if  you 
are,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be.  But  this  generation  appears-  to 
be  in  a  right  line.  The  beginning  of  the  consideration  is  however  again* 
this,  whether  all  things  similarly  revert,  or  not,  but,  some  things  in  numn 
ber  and  others  in  species  alone.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  those 
things  whose  essence  being  moved  is  incorruptible,  will  be  the  same  in 
number;  for  motion  follows  that  which  is  moved.  But  such  things 
whose  essence  being  moved  is.  corruptible,  necessarily  revert  in  species 
but  not  in  number.  Hence  water  is  from  air,  and  air  from  water,  the 
same  in  species^  but  not  in  number.  And  even  if  these  were  the  same 
in  number,  this  will  not  be  the  case  with  those  things  the  essence  of 
which  is  generated,  and  which  is  of  that  kind  that  it  may  not  exist* 


CHAPTER  VUr. 


Let  us  in  the  next  place  direct  our  attention  to  the  reason  assig^ned 
by  Aristotle  why  the  sun  heats  us  though  it  is  itself  not  hot,  and  also  to 
his  doctrine  concerning  comets ;  for  we  shall  find  that  his  reasoning  on 
both  these  subjects  is  no  less  admirable  for  its  accuracy,  than  estimable 
for  its  truth.  In  the  third  chapter,  therefore,  of  the  first  book  of  his 
treatise  on  Meteors,  he  writes  as  follows : 

"  We  say,  therefore,,  that  fire  and  air,  water  and  earth,  are  generated 

'  Those  things  which  are  so  circularly  movedj  as  not  to  be  essentially  corrupted,  return  to  the 
same  thing  in  number ;  and  because  the  celestial  bodies  are  so  circularly  moved,  that  they  are  not 
essentially  changed,  they  return  to  a  place  numerically  the  same,  and  to  motions  the  same  in 
number,  at  least  through  continuation.  On  the  contrary,  those  things  which  are  so  moved  as  to 
be  corrupted  in  essence,  do  not  return  to  the  same  thing  in  number,,  but  only  to  the  same  thing 
in  species.  Thus  when  air  is  produced  from  water,  and  water  again  from  air,  water  not  nume- 
rically, but  alone  specifically  the  same,  is  produced.  And  even  if  it  should  be  admitted  that  the 
elements  return  numerically  the  same,  yet  animals  are  never  generated  numerically  the  same,  but 
only  the  same  in  species. 

from 
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from  tmeh  bUier,  sind  that  each  of  Uaese  eiists  in  each  in  capacity;  just 
a»  in  other  things^  in  which  one  and  tht  same  thing  eKiBts  as  a  subject^ 
into  which  aho  they  tire  uitimatdy  resolved  \  In  the  first  place  thco,  it 
nay  be  doubted  about  what  it  called  the  air,  how  we  ought  to  conceiYO 
of  it&  nature  m  the  Wofld  which  cbmprebends  the  earthy  and  wbat  the 
onder  is  which  it  possesses  with  respect  to  whsiA  are  calied  the  other  ele«« 
Hient^  of  bodies.  For  the  magnitude  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth  with  re« 
speet  to  the  comprehending  magnitudes  is  not  immaoifest;  since  we 
isMtte  already  Men  through  astrological  theonems,  that  it  is  much  kss 
than  some  of  the  stars  ^.  But  neither  4o  we  ske  the  i»ttire  of  water 
collected  and  separated^  not*  does  it  happen  that  it  is  separated  from 
that  body  which  is  establishod  aboot  t^  earth ;  such  as  from  the  sea 
and  rivers  which  are  apparent,  or  from  any  thing  which  may  be  unap- 
parent  to  us  in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  With  respect  however  to  the 
space  which  is  between  the  earth  and  the  last  stars,  whether  should  we 
think  that  it  contains  one  body,  or  many  bodies  according  to  nature ; 
and  if  many,  what  is  their  nutnbet,  and  to  what  extent  are  they 
bounded  by  places  ?  About  the  first  element,  therefore,  we  have  before 

3  Axistotle  latently  proceeds  to  the  proximate  elements,  ^or  ^vihg  said  that  these  four  ele- 
ifntnh  change  int6  t»:h  otbet^,  dit  thutiitiott  htittg  ^fktttd  nctorffing^  to  that  which  b  Jd  tapadty 
'lb  ^^acb,  betAMcurcfjF  signifies  tbm  stttiifeMric^ckmetfk.  F«r  hcfw  cmld  those  be  caliektiveljr 
dlaligfd»  tiidess  thr»ug)i  the-semi^widric  d^Batonts,  "w,  the  two  €xhahti«as,  as  a  medium  ?  For 
^e  vaporous  exhalation  is  between  air  and  water ;  and  the  fiiliginous  is  between  fire  and  earth. 
These  however  are  the  material  principles  i  but  l!he  prbducing  principle  is  innate  heat,  which  exists 
both  in  eart|i  and  water* 

^  Bj  what  is  caHei  ak,  Aristotle  means  the  whole  ot  that  interval  which  extencb  from  the  earth, 
as  far  as  to  the  last  of  the  stars*  Olympiodorus  adds.  But  why  does  he  denominate  this  interval 
Wkf ttd  why  ibut^Mek  ir  lulkiMtr^  ftt  deooamu^beB  k  ait"  inlleed,  becflUM^ tome:  havrdiDught 
^^JMAe'ittiMim^it^m'XBOmaaiMe  matter  at  tiie  sctemit  of  %heaiiv  ibbeing  i«»igiMe,tisair>  Bat 
ttd^bmoamMnk  ikaiiukiAiteaUedy  because  ia<  nesdity  the  ^nflamflMhlO'  msftter  ksotfafar^  but 
amother  efaBDiRir*  if  however  w«  admit-that  ihe  ifdaMnable  mattier^io  ale,  we  shaU  subvert  the 
leani^tfeanaof  tfaetn^Mitbeanitiftf  of  ^AmdmlBD^  ^t%  whickk^rf  aaivificiiQliioOi  OljmpiodoniB 
4ridB,  that  fbatnerlythgiimiiwion  of  the  heaven^  ttstrooolnyood  astrology,  were  eoiisideiied  as  one 
seietioe:;  the  int  of  these iodeedl,.teael£ng  the  ^esscttceafthe  stara;.  Ibe^seoNMhhoBtoiioii'bf  4hett< 
OHd  die  tfaard  til^-eAcia*  Atteoda  tissEdbfe  oMaaslroMmf^  aitadogy  f  >kM7l%^  TioMBUs 

calls  physiology,  astronomy. 
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shown  ^  what  kind  of  power  it  possessefi,  and  that  the  whole  world 
which  subsists  aboot  the  upward  lations  is  fuU  of  that  bodj.  And  n6t 
only  we  have  this  opinion,  but  it  appears  to  be  an  ancient  doctiine» 
and  to  have  been  entertained  by  men  prior  to  the  present  timet  For 
what  is  called  »ther  has  received  an  ancient  appellation,  by  which  Aiiaxa^ 
goras  appears  to  me  to  signify,  that  he  thought  it  to  be  the  same  with 
fire.  For  the  upward  places  are  full  of  fire ;  and  be  conceived  that  iha 
power  which  is  there  should  be  oalied  fire;  in  this  indeed  thtiaking 
rightly.  For  they  appear  to  have  thought  that  the  body  which  is  aU 
ways  running  is  naturally  something  divine,  and  tJney  determined  to 
denominate  such  a  body  aether,  as  not  being  the  same  with  any  one  of 
the  bodies  which  are  with  us  ;  since  we  should  not  say,  that  the  same 
opinions  have  once  or  twice^  or  rarely  been  ciix:uiated  ampng  meo«  hot 
that  this  has  taken  place  infinitely.  Those  however  whii  'Say,  that  the 
nature  which  surrounds  us,  and  not  only  the  rerolviag  iiodiea,  is  pvire 
fire,  bnt  that  the  space  between  the  earth  and  the  stars  is  air^  these 
if  they  had  sufficiently  surveyed  throng  the  mathematical  soieaoet* 
what  is  now  shown,  would  perhaps  have  been  liberated  from  this  pnerik 
opinion.  For  it  is  very  simple  to  think  that  each  of  the  revolving  bodies 
is  small  in  magnitude,  because  it  appears  so  to  us  surveying  it  Ircxn 
hence;  We  have  before  however  observed  in  tbe  theorems  about  the 
upper  place,  and  we  shiaU  now  repeat  the  same  argument^  that  if  the 
intervals  are  ^U  of  fire,  and  the  celestial  bodies  am  composed  fn^m. 
fire,  each  of  the  other  elements  would  long  ago  haye  been  annihilated^ 
Nor  are  they  alone  filled  with  air ;  for  tiie  air  would  muoh  exceed  the 
equality  of  the  common  analogy  which  it  has  with  its  co-wdinate  bo- 
dies. And  this  would  also  be  the  case^  though  the  j^hioe  betwieMen  th» 
earth  and  the  heaven  were  fitied  with  two  of  the  ekmeoiits.  For  the 
bulk  of  the  earth,  ia  which  aH  the  mwltitfflde  of  water  is  contained,  is» 
as  I  may  say,  no  portion  (of  tbe  universe^  if  comfikarod  with,  the  ma^ 

'  That  is  to  ^7,  &  &e  treatbe  On  the  Ileavais.  Fbr  there  Atistotle  enquires  2bont  ihe  AUl 
body,  and  demonslratei  ¥4»t  itfie  i^ssence  of  it  is».  and  that  aH  thecekstial  bodifsand  composed 
ftom  it*. 

nitude 
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nitude  of  that  wliich  surrounds  us.  But  we  do  not  see  tbat  an  excess 
of  bulk  is  produced  in  so  great  a  magnitude,  when  from  water  being 
secreted  air  is  generated,  or  fire  from  air.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
the  whole  of  water  should  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  of  air, 
which  a  small  portion  of  water  has  to  the  air  produced  from  it.  But  it 
makes  no  difference,  if  it  should  be  said,  that  these  are  not  generated 
from  each  other,  and  yet  that  they  have  equal  powers.  For.  after  this 
manner,  it  is  necessary  that  equality  of  power  should  be  inherent  in 
their  magnitudes ;  just  as  if  they  were  generated  from  each  other* 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  neither  air  nor  fire  alone  fill  the  intermediate 
place. 

It  remains,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  doubts,  that 
we  should  show  how  the  two  elements  air  and  fire  are  arranged  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  the  first  body  ;  and  through  what  cause  heat  is 
generated  in  the  places  about  the  earth  from  the  supernal  stars.  Hence 
speaking  in  the  first  place  about  the  air,  according  to  our  hypothesis^ 
^e  shall  thus  also  again  speak  about  these  things.  If  therefore  water 
is  generated  from  air,  and  air  from  water,  what  is  the  cause  that  clouds 
do  not  consist  in  the  upward  place  ?  For  it  is  more  fit  that  they  should 
by  how  much  the  more  remote  and  cold  the  place  of  the  earth  is,  in 
consequence  of  neither  being  so  near  the  stars  which  are  hot,  nor  near 
the  rays  reflected  from  the  earth,  which  prevent  clouds  from  being  col- 
lected near  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  separating  their  assemblage 
through  heat.  For  collections  of  clouds  are  there  produced  where  the 
rays  now  end,  because  they  are  scattered  into  the  immense  tracts  of 
air.  Either  therefore  water  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  be  generated 
from  all  air,  or  if  similarly  from  all  air,  that  which  is  about  the  earth, 
is  not  only  air,  but  is  as  it  were  a  vapour.  Hence  it  is  again  collected 
into  water.  Moreover,  if  the  whole  air  being  of  so  great  an  extent 
were  vapour,  the  nature  of  air  and  water  would  seem  much  to  exceed> 
if  the  upward  intervals  are  full  of  a  certain  body.  And  it  is  impossible 
indeed  that  they  should  be  full  of  fire,  because  every  thing  else  would 
he  dried  up.  It  remains  therefore,  that  they  must  be  filled  with  air, 
and  that  all  the  region  about  the  earth  is  filled  with  water.     For  vapour 

is 
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is  a  separation  of  water.  About  these  things,  therefore,  let  it  be  doubted 
after  this  manner^  We  however  shall  enter  on  the  discussion,  at  the 
same  time. concluding  with  respect  to  what  is  about  to  be  said,  and  to 
what  is  now  said.  For  that  which  is  upward,  and  extends  as  far  as  to 
the  moon,  is  we  say  a  body  different  from  fire  and,  air.  In  this  upward 
region,  however,  one  thing  is  more  pure,  but  another  less  genuine.  They 
also  have  their  differences;  and  especially  that  part  of  this  region, 
which  ends  in  the  air,  and  the  world  about  the  earth.  But  the  first 
element  being  moved  in  a  circle,  and  the  bodies  which  it  contains,  that 
which  is  proximate  of  the  downward  world  and  body,  being  separated 
by  motion,  is  always  inflamed,  and  produces  heat.  It  is  requisite  how- 
ever thus  to  conceive,  from  hence  assuming  a  beginning.  For  the  body 
which  is  under  the  upward  circulation,  being  as  it  were  a  certain  mat- 
ter, in  capacity  hot,  cold^  dry^  and  moist,  and  possessing  such  other 
passive  qualities  as  are  consequent  to  these,  becomes  a  thing  of  this 
kind,  from  motion  and  immobility,  the  cause  and  principle  of  which 
we  have  before  assigned.  The  heaviest  and  the  coldest  bodies,  there* 
fore,  viz.  earth  and  water^  exist  sepsuratied  in  and  about  the  middle. 
But  about  these,  and  adhering  to  these,  air,  and  that  which  through 
custom  we  call  fire,  though  it  is  not  fire ;  for  fire  is  the  excess,  and,  as 
it  were,  fervor  of  heat.  It  is  necessary  however  to  understand  with  re- 
spect to  that  which  is  called  by  us  air»  that  the  part  of  it  which  is  about 
the  earth,  is  as  it  were  moist  and  fact,  in  consequence  of  its  evaporating, 
and  possessing  an  exhalation  of  earth ;  but  the  part  which  is  above  this, 
is  now  hot  and  dry.  For  the  nature  indeed  of  vapoXir,  is  moist  and 
hot ;  but  of  exhalation  hot  and  dry«  And  va{)our,  indeed,  is  in  capa-* 
city,  as  it  were  water;  but  exhalation  is  in  capacity  as  it  were  fire* 
That  clouds  therefore  are  not  formed  in  the  upward  region,  this  must 
be  considered  as  the  cause,  viz.  that  not  air  alone  is  there,  but  rather 
fire.  Nothing  however  Linder8>  but  that  clouds  may  be  prevented 
from  being  formed  in  the  upper  region  on  account  of  the  motion  in  a 
circle*  For  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  air  should  ^ow  circularly,  which 
is  tiot  received  within  the  bounding  circumference,  which  causes  the 
whole  earth  to  be  spherical.    For  the  generation  of  winds  is  now  also 
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seen  in  stagnant  places  of  the  earth,  and  the  winds  are  not  elevated 
above  the  highest  mountains.  But  the  air  flows  circularly,  because  it 
is  drawn  along  together  with  the  circulation  of  the  universe.  For  fire 
is  in  continuity  with  the  upward  element,  and  air  with  fire  ;  so  that  air 
on  account  of  the  circular  motion  is  prevented  from  being  collected 
into  water  ;  but  whatever  part  of  it  becomes  heavy  always  tends  down- 
ward, the  heat  being  thrust  out  into  the  upward  place,  while  another 
part  is  elevated  together  with  the  exhaling  fire;  and  thus  continually 
one  place  remains  filled  with  air,  and  another  with  fire,  and  each  of 
them  is  always  varied.  And  thus  much  has  been  said  by  us  to  show  that 
clouds  are  not  formed  in  the  upward  region,  and  that  air  is  not  collected 
into  \vater,  and  also  in  what  manner  it  is  requisite  to  conceive  of  the 
place  between  the  stars  and  the  earth,  and  with  what  body  it  is  filled  ^. 

With 

^  Tbe  doubt  here  mentioned  by  Aristotle  is,  whj  clouds  are  not  formed  in  the  upper  region  of 
the  air,  though  they  ought  rather  to  be  formed  there  because  the  SMr  in  the  upper  region  is  colder. 
Why  however  clouds  are  not  formed  there,  we  shall  learn,  says  'Olympiodorus ;  and  history  tes- 
tifies that  they  do  not  exist  in  that  region.  For  Alexander  Aphrodisensis  says,  that  in  Cyllene, 
there  is  a  mast  lofty  mcmntaia  ij^o  ¥^ich  sacrifices  were  perfora^e4,  ai|d  ^hat  letters  which  were 
written  in  the  ashes  remained  unobliterated  for  a  whde  year ;  since  no  wind  blew  upon  its  sum^ 
mit.  For  above  the  mountain  there  is  neither  vapour  nor  moisture;  but  beneath,  in  the  air 
about  the  earth,  clouds  are  formed;  Such  then  is  the  doubt,  the  true  solution  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  tnrnaiavfAa  or  inflammable  matter  at  the  summit  of  the  air,  is  the  cause  why  clouds 
are  not  formed  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air*  For  since  this  inftammaUe  matter  is  hot,  it  heats 
the  w  which  is  near  to,  more  than  that  which  is  reiyiot^  from  it  i  and  on  this  accou^,  as  t^ere 
is  not  condensing  cold  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air,  clouds  are  not  formed  there.  Spme  one 
however  may  perhaps  doubt  why  on  the  contrary  the  air  which  surrounds  the  earth  is  hotter  on 
account  of  the  friction  of  the  solar  rays,  but  there  is  much  cold  in  the  loftiest  mountains,  so 
that  the  air  in  the  upper  regioi|i  is  cotd  m  the  extreme.  What  then  shsdl  we  say  ?  That  the  air 
ivhjch  »UTopnds  t|^  eartjh,  on  acpoont  pf  tfie  frfction  fr^t^  the  «olar  nys,  is  vjehemsxaif  kot^  anfl 
with  ^  heat  whidti  U  r^tbef  caustic  than  vivid;  but  the  air  in  the  upper  region  is  rather  f^op  .w|th 
a  vivific  heat*  He  also  adduces  another  cause,  through  which  clbuds  are  not  formed  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  air,  viz.  that  vapour  on  account  of  its  gravity,  not  being  able  to  reach  thither,  falls 
to  -the  oan&.  Since,  therefore*  neither  the  oiaterial  caqse,  vie.  an  aqueous  essence,  nor  the 
prp^ucipg ><m9e,  yi^.  iCOJW,  is  iii  i4\e  jupp^r  r^qnpf  thf  Wj  Jw^c•  cl^ds areipot  formed  inrfwl 
c^gion*  Arisfoide  ^kp  me^ijops  another  cau^  ^jF  this,  yj^  tba^  tl^  a^  i^  thie  ^^VP^  r^QXk  ^  ifx 
a  perpetual  flux,  and  is  moved  in  conjunction  w;jth  the  motion  of  the  univ^^.  For  a  clopd  fe^ 
quires  rest,  in  order  that  concretion  may  take  place*    Hence  since  the  air  in  the  upper  region  is 
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With  respect  bowever  to  the  generated  heat  imparted  by  the  sun,  to 
speak  of  it  by  itself  and  accurately,  rather  belongs  to  the  discussions 
about  sense;  for  heat  is  a  certain  passive  quality  of  sense.  Neverthe- 
less we  must  now  also  show  on  what  account  it  is  generated,  though  the 
celestial  bodies  have  not  a  nature  of  this  kind.  We  see  then  that  mo- 
tion is  capable  of  separating  and  inflaming  the  air,  so  that  through 
motion  bodies  are  frequently  seen  to  be  melted.  The  motion  of  the  sun 
therefore  alone  is  sufficient  for  the  generation  of  warmth  and  heat ;  for 
it  is  necessary  to  this  purpose  that  the  motion  should  be  swifl,  and  not 
very  remote.  The  motion  of  the  stars  is  indeed  swift,  but  remote ;  and 
that  of  the  moon  is  downward  £i.  e.near],  but  slow.  The  motion  of  the  sun, 
however,  possesses  both  these  requisites  sufficiently.  It  is  reasonable  in« 
deed,  that  heat  should  be  generated  together  with  the  sun  itself,  if  we 
assume  a  similitude  from  things  which  are  effected  with  us.  For  here 
when  certain  things  are  moved  by  violence,  the  neighbouring  air  be- 
comes very  hot.  And  this  very  reasonably  happens ;  for  the  motion  of  a 
solid  espectally  separa;tes  the  air.  From  ithis  cause,  therefore,  heat  arrives 
as  far  as  to  the  place  of  our  abode  ;  and  also  because  the  circumam- 
bient fire  frequently  dissipates  the  air  by  its  motion,  and  violently  tends 
downward.  But  falling  stars  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  upward  re- 
gion Ys  not  hot,  nor  ignited.  Eor  they  are  not  generated  io  that  rpgipn, 
bnt  doivnward;    though   bodies   which  are  more   moved,    and  more 


moved  in  a  circle,  neither  are  winds  produced  in  it ;  for  their  motion  which  is  oblique  is  destroyed 
by  the  circular  motion  of  the  universe.  For  the  motion  in  a  circle  is  not  the  cause  of  the  motion 
of  the  winds ;  since  if  thej  were  moved  in  a  circle,  9II  of  th.em  would  be  eastern,  fiut  the  motion 
of  all  of  them  is  oblique  except  the  motion  of  the  ea3t  wind :  for  this  tends  from  the  east  to  the 
west.  Perhaps,  however,  Olympiodorus  adds,  some  one  may  doubt  why  the  air  which  surrounds 
the  earth,  does  not  revolve  in  conjunction  with  the  universe*  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  prevented 
from  being  moved  in  this  manner  by  the  caverns  and  cavities  of  the  earth.  In  short,  clouds  are 
not  generated  either  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air,  or  in  the  downward  part  of  the  air  which 
surrounds  the  earth.  They  are  not  generated  in  the  former,  because  the  producing  and  material 
cause,  viz.  vapour  and  cold,  are  not  present,  but  the  motion  in  that  region  is  always  most  vehe- 
ment. And  they  are  not  generated  in  the  latter,  because  cold  which  is  the  producing  cause  is 
not  present ;  for  there  is  abundant  heat  in  the  region  which  iaunediately  surrounds  the  earth,  in. 
consequence  of  the  conflux  in  that  place  of  the  solar, rays. 

2  P  2  swiftly. 
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swiftly,  are  more  rapidly  set  on  fire.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  tlie 
sun,  which  especially  seeins  to  be  hot»  is  seen  to  be  white,  and  not  of  a 
fiery  colour  7. 

These 

7  Aristotle  now  assigns  the  cause  why  tbe  sun  not  being  hot,^  heats  us^    And  he  mTght  iir- 
deed,  says  Olympiodorus,  have  solved  the  doubt  by  saying,  that  there  is  no  absurdity  that  what  is 
not  hot  should  heat.     For  every  thing  which  is  hot  heats,  but  not  every  thing  which  heats  is 
hot.    Thus  motion,  which  is  not  itself  hot,  heats ;  and  according  to  Plato  figuites  heat,  not  being  hot 
themselves.     For  in  the  Timaeus  he  sajrs,  that  fire  heats,  in  consequence  of  the  invisible  figures 
from  which  it  is  composed  being  pyramidal ;  since  these  in  consequence  of  terminating  in  a. 
sharp  point  are  capable  of  dividing  with  facility.     Hence  he  thought  that  these  pyramids  bum, 
from  the  fecility  with  which  they  divide.     Aristotle  then  might  in  this  way  have  solved  the 
doubt ;  which  however  he  does  not,  but  omitting  this  solution,  investigates  what  causes  the  celes- 
tial bodies  to  heat  us.    He  says,  therefore,  that  the  inflammable  matter  at  the  summit  of  the  air> 
and  the  upper  region  of  the  air  itself,  being  moved  together  with  the  heavenly  bodies,,  are  heated, 
and  afterwards  heat  us.    But  that  the  upper  region  of  the  air  is  moved  in  conjunction  with  the 
universe,  i$  evident  from  comets  rising  together  with  the  planets  themselves.     If  however  some  one 
should  say,  that  comets  have^an  ahernate  change,  we  reply,  that  this  arises  from  the  upper  re^on 
of  the  sor  not  being  entirely  able  to  follow  the  universe.     And  if  a  comet  at  onetime  appears 
aoKiUer,  and  at  another  larger,  this  happens  from  the  adjacent  matter  feeding  the  previously  ia- 
flamed  air.    But  tbe  same  comet,   at  one  time  becomes  more  southern,  and  at  another  more 
northern.     If  however  this  is  the  case,  and  the  upper  region  of  the  air  b  moved  in  conjunction 
with  the  motion  of  the  universe,  why  do  not  all  the  spheres  heat  us,  but  alone  the  sphere  of  the 
sun  f    To  this  we  reply,  that  all  the  spheres  indeed  heat  us,  but  that  of  the  sun  more  than  therest> 
because  it  is  moved  commensurately  and  rapidly,  and  the  sun  is  at  a  c<Hnmensurate  distance  from 
us.    For  the  innerratic  sphere,  though  it  is  moved  with  incredible  celerity,  in  consequence  of  the 
magnitude  of  its  orb,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  at  a  great  distance  from  us,  and  on  this  account 
does  not  heat  us.     But  the  orb  of  the  sun  having  a  middle  situation,  and  being  at  a  commensurate 
distance  from  us,  has  also  a  commensurate  celerity,  and  on  this  account  heats  us.     Perhaps  how- 
ever it  may  be  doubted,  why  that  which  the  inerratic  sphere  does  not  effect  in  consequence  of  its 
distance,  it  does  not  effect  from  its  celerity  ?  The  answer  is,  that  being  remote,  though  it  is  moved 
rapidly,  it  by  no  means  heats  5  as  neither  does  that  which  is  near  when  it  is  not  moved  raprdty, 
unless  this  power  is  attributed  to  it.     But  perhaps  some  one  may  doubt,  if  heat  is  produced  fron\ 
the  solar  sphere,  why  we  are  not  similarly  heated  by  night  as  by  day  ?  To  thfs  we  reply,  that  not 
only  the  sphere  in  which  the  sun  is  fixed  is  the  cause  of  heat,  but  also  the  sun  hunself.     For  his 
rays  being  reflected  become  the  cause  of  abundant  heat  in  the  day.     Not  that  his  rays  are  reflect* 
ed  in  the  way  spme  one  may  fancy.    For  how  can  they  be  reflected  in  reality,   since  they  are  m 
themselves  incorporeal  ?     But  they  illuminate  the  air,  and  this  being  vivified,  and  supematurally 
moved,  is  reflected,  desiring  to  participate  still  more  abundantly  of  life.     Hence  being  reflected  and 
multiformly  moved,  it  is  heated.    Perhaps,  however,  it  may  again  be  doubted,  why  we  are  not  si* 

milarly 
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These  tilings  being  discussed,  let  us  show  through  what  cause,  burn- 
ing flanies,  falling  stars,  and  what  are  called  by  some  torches  and 
goats,  are  seen  about  the  heaven.  For  all  these  are  the  same  thing, 
and  originate  from  the  same  cause ;  but  they  differ  in  the  more  and 
the  less.  The  principle  however  of  these,  and  of  many  other  things,  is 
as  follows  ;  The  earth  being  heated  by  the  sun,  exhalation  is  necessarily 
produced,  not  simple,  as  some  fancy,  but  twofold;  one  being  more 
vaporous,  but  the  other  more  pneumatic  :  one  indeed  being  the  vapour 
of  that  moisture  which  is  in  and  upon  the  earth  ;  but  the  other  being  a 
smoaky  exhalation  of  the  earth  when  dry.  And  of  these,  the  smoaky 
eqaiiprges  and  becomes  supereminent,  on  account  of  heat,  but  the  ex* 
halation  which  is  more  moist  subsides,  on  account  of  its  gravity.  And 
hence  the  circumambient  is  on  this  account  adorned.  For  in  the  first 
place  under  the  circular  motion  of  the  heaven,  are  the  hot  and  the 
dry,  which  we  call  fire®;  for  that  which  is  common  in  every  smoaky 
separation  is  anonymous.  At  the  same  time  because  such  a  body  is 
especially  adapted  to  be  inflamed,  it  becomes  necessary  thus  to  use  ap« 

mtlarly  heated  in  summer  and  in  winter,  or  in  the  morning  and  at  noon.  We  reply,  that  this  i» 
because  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer  and  at  noon  are  direct ;  but  in  winter  and  the  morning  they 
are  oblique.  But  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  re- 
flection. Reflections  however  at  right  angles,  more  compress  the  air,  and  on  this  account  the  air 
u  more  heated  in  summer.  But  in  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  reflections  being  oblique,  the 
air  is  not  compressed  but  diffused ;  and  on  this  account  there  is  not  much  heat. 

IVo  causes,  therefore,  have  been  assigned  of  heat.  It  now  remains  to  assign  » third  cause, 
which  is  the  inflammable  matter  at  the  summit  of  the  air.  For  by  violence  a  part  of  it  sparkles, 
and  tends  downward.  Olympiodorus  concludes  with  justly  observing,  that  if  the  sun  was  hot, 
it  would  be  most  intensely  hot,  in  consequence  of  burning  at  so  great  a  distance.  But  if  this 
were  the  case,  it  ought  to  be  as  red  as  a  burning  coal ;  for  that  which  is  vehemently  caustic  has 
the  appearance  of  a  burning  coal.  Not  indeed  that  every  thing  which  has  this  appearance  is 
caustic.  For  the  moon  has  the  appearance  of  a  red  hot  coal,  and  yet  is  not  caustic*  But  ever; 
thing  which  is  caustic  has  this  appearance ;  for  in  the  fire  a  red  hot  coal  is  more  caustic,  than  a 
coal  which  is  hot  but  not  red. 

'  The  inrixnotvfAaf  or  inflammable  matter  at  the  summit  of  the  atr,  is  not  properly  called  fire,, 
but  metaphorically  from  its  ministrant  ofiice.  But  that  is  not  caHed  fire  which  does  not  bum* 
Olympiodoms  adds,  that  hence  the  9Taotmf*a.is  so  denominated  from  burning  less  ;  for  the  addi^ 
tion  of  the  into  implies  diminution. 

pellatiou&i. 
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pellations.  But  under  this  nature  is  air  ^.  It  is  necessary  however  to 
understand^  that  this  which  we  now  call  fire,  being  as  it  were  an  inflam- 
mable matter,  (vTTBxxctuftct)  is  extended  about  the  extremity  of  that  sphere 
which  surrounds  the  earth  ;  so  that  from  a  small  motion  it  is  frequently 
inflamed  like  smoke.  For  flame  is  the  fervour  of,  a  dry  spirit.  Such  a 
matter,  therefore,  when  it  has  been  in  a  certain  respect  moved  by  the 
circular  motion,  is  inflamed  in  that  part  in  which  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  be  so.  It  differs,  however,  according  to  the  position  or  mul* 
titude  of  the  inflammable  matter.  For  if  the  inflammable  matter  has 
length  and  breadth,  a  burning  flame  is  frequently  seen,  like  bumihg 
reed  in  a  field.  But  if  it  has  length  only,  then  it  forms  what  are  called 
torches,  goats,  and  falling  stars.  And  if  indeed  the  inflammable  matter 
is  greater  in  length  than  in  breadth,  when  it  twinkles  as  it  were  while  it 
bums,  (and  this  happefns  because  it  is  inflamed  gradually  indeed,  but 
at  the  beginning)  then  it  is  called  a  goat;  but  when  it  is  without  this 
passive  quality,  then  it  is  called  a  torch*  If  however  the  length  of  the 
exhalation  is  gradually  and  multifariously  dispersed,  and  similarly  ac- 
cording to  breadth  and  depth,  then  those  stars  are  generated  which  ap- 
pear to  fall.  At  obe^time,  therefore,  the  exhalation  beingi  nflamed  by 
the  motion  generates  these;  but  at  another  time,  heat  is  expelled  and 
separated  by  the  air  formed  from  refrigeration*  Hence  4:heir  motion  is 
more  similar  to  projection  than  to  burning.  For  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  falling  of  a  body  of  this  kind,  is  not  produced  just  as  the 
smoke  of  a  recently  extinguished  lamp  is  enkindled  into  aflame,  by  a 
burning  lamp  placed  over  it;  (for  the  rapidity  of  this  is  wonderful,  and 
resembles  projection,  but  is  not  as  if  anotherand  another  fire  was  pro- 
doced)  or  whether  it  is  projection.  It  s6ems  however  to  be  produced 
ih  both  these  ways.  For  this  exhalation  is  produced  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  some  things  are  projected  because  they 
are  expelled,  just  as  kernels  which  are  thrust  out  from  between  the  fin* 

9  That  is  to  say,  after  the  unflammaUe.  matter  b  av,  whidi is  easHy  enkindled  fipsoi  a  small 
motion,  if  it  meets  with  fit  matter.  For  to  efitct  this^  not  only  BMion  isixeceMar]^  Imt  also  tiie 
oiaterial  cause. 

gers; 
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gers ;  s^o  that  they  are  seen  to  fall  into  the  sea,  aad  on  the  es^rtlji,  lyotli 
by  night  and  by  day,  when  the  sky  is  serene.  But  they  ftre  Uur^^i^ 
downward,  because  density  propelling^  causes  them  to  verge  dpvfo,* 
ward.  Hence  also  thunder  fails  downward.  For  the  geoeifAtioQ 
of  all  these  is  not  inflammation,  but  a  separation  from  expyl^ioQ ; 
since  all  heat  naturally  tends  upward.  Such  falling  9tai$,  thercfQr^t  ai 
are  rather  formed  in  the  highest  place,  are  produced  in  c«aseq^epce  pf 
the  exhalation  being  inflamed  ;  but  such  as  are 'produced,  in  the  \o^^ 
region,  are  formed  from  secretion,  in  consequence  of  the  more  Qioi^t 
exhalation  beipg  collected  together  and  refrigerated.  F<wf  this  bein^ 
collected  and  verging  downward,  propels  being  inspissated*  aqd  luak^s 
the  projection  of  heat  to  be  downward.  But  from  the  position  of  the 
exhalation,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  happen  to  have  breadth  and 
depth,  it  thus  tends,  either  upward  or  downward,  or  obliquejy.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  it  tends  obliquely,  because  it  is  moved  with  tii^p 
motions  ;  by  violence  indeed  downward,  but  naturally  upward.  For  all 
such  things  are  moved  acpording  to  a  diameter.  lienpe  for  the  most 
part,  the  Idtion  of  falling  stars  is  oblique.  But  the  cause  of  all  these* 
as  matter  indeed  is  exhalation,  but  as  that  which  moves,  atone  time  it 
is  a  motion  upward,  but  at  another  the  congelation  of  mingled  ain 
All  these  too  are  generated  beneath  the  moon ;  a  token  of  which  is  the 
apparent  celerity  of  their  motions,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  bodies 
which  are  thrown  by  us,  and  which  because  they  are  near  to  us,  appear 
to  be  moved  much  swifter  than  tl^e  stars,  the  9Un  and  tlje  ii^opn. 

Sometimes  also  by  night,  wbien  the  sky  is  sierf^ne,  iqany  fippe^r^nces 
are  seen  to  be  formed  in  the  heaviBn ;  $uch  as  pha«n9B.»  pl^  and  l^lpody 
colours ;  of  all  which  tliere  is  the  sami3  cause*  For  siqce  \]ifi  ^ir  wyhich 
18  formed  in  the  upward  region  is  ipflamed^  m4  ^^i^  inflamp^atipo  is  ^t 
one  time  such  as  to  exhibit  the  appi^arance  of  a  burqipg  ^apip,  bi^t  ^% 
another  of  moving  torches  and  shotting  [or  falliug]  stars,  np  al^^^rdi^y 
wiii  follow,  if  the  same  air  being  collectpd  shpuld  be  ringed  w|tf>  a]\r 
varioiis  colours.  Fqf  a  lesser  light  sliining  through  a  more  depse  ^lediupi^ 
and  the  air  receivipg  refraction,  produce  jil).varipus  ppjpufs,  but  espe- 
cially a  red  ^r  purple  coUrar,  because  these  polpprs  especially  appear  tpi 

be 
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be  produced  from  a  mixture  of  the  fiery  and  white,  the  one  being  placed 
upon  the  other;  such  as  are  the  rising  and  setting  stars,  which  if  it  is 
summer,  and  when  seen  through  smoke,  appear  to  be  of  a  red  colour. 
Colours  also  may  be  produced  from  reflection,  when  the  mirror  is  of  such 
a  kind  as  not  to  receive  figure  but  colour.  Why  these  however  do  not 
continue  for  a  long  time,  is  owing  to  the  rapid  dissolution  of  the  matter 
from  which  they  are  formed.  But  chasms  are  formed  from  light  being 
broken  through  the  intervention  of  an  obscure  and  black  vapour,  which 
causes  it  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  certain  profundity.  Frequently 
also  from  things  of  this  kind  torches  fall,  when  they  happen  to  be  more 
concrete ;  but  when  the  vapours  are  collected  a  certain  chasm  appears 
to  be  formed.  In  short,  the  white  in  black  produces  many  varieties, 
just  as  flame  does  in  smoke.  By  day,  therefore,  the  sun  prevents 
these  apppearances  from  being  formed,  but  the  rest,  except  that  which 
has  the  red  colour,  do  not  appear  by  night,  in  consequence  of  simili- 
tude of  colour.  Concerning  falling  stars,  therefore,  and  ignited  bodies, 
and  farther  still,  concerning  other  such  like  appearances  as  produce  ra^ 
pid  imaginations,  it  is  necessary  to  assign  these  as  the  causes/' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  comets,  Aristotle  delivers  his  opinion  as  follows : 
**  Let  us  however  speak  concerning  comets,  in  the  first  place  doubt- 
ing with  respect  to  what  bas  been  said  by  others.  Anaxagofas  there* 
fore  and  Democritus  assert  that  comets  are  a  joint  appearance  of  the 
planets,  when  in  consequence  of  approaching  towards,  they  appear  to 
touch  each  other.  But  some  among  the  Italians,  and  who  are  called 
Pythagoreans,  say,  that  a  comet  is  one  of  the  planets  i  but  that  it  does 
not  appear  for  a  long  time,  and  that  it  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sun,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  star  of  Mercury.  For  because  it 
departs  but  a  little  from  the  sun,  it  does  not  oft6q  appear,  but  is  only 
visible  after  a  long  time.    Similar  to  these  assertions  also  are  those  of 

Hippocrates 
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Hippocrates  Chios,  and  his  disciple  -^schylus,  except  that  they  do  not 
say  it  has  a  tail  from  itself,  but  that  while  it  wanders  it  sometimes  ac- 
quires it  from  the  place  in  which  it  moves,  our  sight  being  refracted  by 
the  moisture  attracted  by  it  towards  the  sun.  Because,  however,  it 
most  slowly  recedes  from  the  sun,  it  does  not  again  appear  till  after  a 
long  time,  so  that  when  it  is  seen  from  the  same  place,  it  has  receded 
from  the  sun  the  ivhole  of  its  circle.  They  add,  that  it  is  deserted  by 
the  sun  towards  the  north,  and  towards  the^  south ;  and  hence,  that  in 
the  place  between  the  tropics,  it  does  not  attract  water  to  itself,  because 
that  region  is  burnt  by  the  motion  of  the  sun  ;  but  that  when  it  tends 
to  the  south,  it  has  an  abundance  of  such  moisture.  Because,  ho  we* 
ver,  the  section  of  the  circle  wbich  is  above  the  earth  is  but  small,  and 
that  which  is  beneath  is  manifold,  our  fractured  sight  cannot  reach  to 
the  sun,  neither  when  he  approaches  to  the  (southern)  tropic  nor  when 
he  is  in  the  summer  solstice*  Hence  when  he  is  in  these  places,  he  does 
not  produce  a  comets  But  when  the  planet  recedes  to  the  north,  it 
acquires  a  tail,  because  the  circumference  which  is  above  the  horizon 
is  great ;  but  the  part  of  the  circle  which  is  beneath  is  small.  For  then 
our  sight  can  easily  reach  as  far  as  to  the  sun  ^    In  all  these  opinions, 

however, 

^  Aristotle  delivers  the  doctrine  about  comets  in  three  parts.  In  the  first,  he  narrates  the  opi- 
nions of  others  about  thetn.  In  the  second,  he  confutes  these  opinions.  And  in  the  third  he 
delivers  the  true,  or  in  other  words  his  own  opinions  tibout  them. 

The  first  opinion  b  that  of  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus,  who  said  that  a  comet  is  nothing  else 
than  the  appearance  iyf  many  planets,  which  sometimes  are  so  neair,  that  they  seem  to  be  in  con* 
tact,  and  to  coatese  in  one  star. 

The  second  opinion  is  that  of  certsun  Pythagoreans,  who  asserted  that  a  comet  is  one  of  the 
planets,  which  nevextheless  but  rarely  appears,  and  not  tiQ  after  a  long  time.  For  since  it  departs 
but  a  little  from  the  sun,  it  is  seldom  seen,  just  a$  it  happens  to  the  planet  Mercury,  which  from 
its  constant  vicinity  to  the  sun,  is  rarely  visible. 

The  third  opimon  is  that  of  Hippocrates  Chius,  the  inventor  of  the  quadrature  of  the  lunulas, 
and  of  his  disciple  iEschylus.  These  indeed  assert,  together  with  the  authors  of  the  second  opi* 
nion,  that  a  comet  is  one  of  the  planets,  but  they  add  that  it  has  not  a  tail  from  itself,  but  ac- 
quires a  tall  in  its  progression,  by  attracting  moisture,  or  a  humid  vapour  from  the  place  in  which 
it  moves,  which  reflecting  or  refracting  the  light  of  the  sun  to  our  eye,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
andent  opticians,  reflecting  or  refracting  the  visual  ray  to  the  solar  body,  causes  the  appearance 

2(2  of 
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however,  it  happens  that  some  impossibilities  are  asserted  in  common, 
but  others  separately.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  it  must  be  observed, 
in  answer  to  those  who  say  that  a  comet  is  one  of  the  planets,  that  alt 
the  planets  recede  from  the  sun  in  the  ;3odiac,  but  many  comets  are 
seen  out  of  this  circle.  In  the  next  place,  more  than  one  are  fre* 
quently  generated  at  the  same  time.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  if 
comets  have  a  tail  on  account  of  refraction,  as  iEschylus  and  Hippo- 
crates say,  it  would  be  requisite  that  this  star  should  sometimes  appear 
without  a  tail,  since  it  recedes  indeed  from  the  sun,  and  is  seen  in  other 
places ;  and  it  would  not  every  where  have  a  tail.  Now  however  no 
planet  is  seen  beside  the  five  stars ;  and  all  these  are  frequently  seen  at 
one  and  the  same  time  elevated  above  the  horizon*  And  when  all  of 
them  are  visible,  and  all  of  them  are  not  visible,  but  some  are  near  the 
sun,  jet  comets  nevertheless  frequently  appear  to  be  generated.  Be- 
sides, neither  is  this  true,  that  a  comet  is  alone  generated  in  the  north- 

of  a  tail.    From  these  principles,  therefore,  they  endeavour  to  account  for  the  phaenomena  per- 
taining to  comets.     And  in  the  first  place  they  say  that  the  reason  why  a  comet  is  rarely  seen  ia 
because  it  very  slowly  recedes  from  the  sun,  and  is  then  only  aj^nrent  when  it  is  distant  from 
the  sun.    For  when  it  is  near  to  the  sun  it  is  prevented  from  being  seen  by  us,  by  the  immense 
lifht  of  that  luminary ;  and  hence  a  comet  cannot  be  seen  except  after  a  long  interval  of  time. 
In  the  seccmd  place,  they  say  that  the  reason  why  a  comet  is  alone  seen  without  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  which  verges  to  the  north,  is  because  when  it  is  within  the  tropic  in  the  torrid  2one,  and 
when  it  is  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  it  cannot  be  seen.     Henc«  it  is  necessary  that  it  shoidd 
then  alone  be  seen,  when  it  is  without  the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  the  nothem  part.    But  the  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  seen  when  it  is  within  the  tropics  in  the  torrid  zone,  b  because  a  comet,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  seen,  ought  to  be  surrounded  with  vapours  reflecting  or  refracting  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  thus  causing  a  tail*     In  the  torrid  zone,  however,  vapours  sufficient  for  this  purpose 
cannot  be  attracted,  because  this  zone  in  consequence  of  being  burnt  by  the  sun,  cannot  admini- 
ster a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  vapours.     The  reason  also,  according  to  them,  why  a  comet 
cannot  be  seen  when  it  wanders  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  the  southern  part,  is  because 
the  vaporous  sphere  to  the  south,  since  the  greater  part  of  it  with  respect  to  us  is  beneath  the  ho- 
rizon, cannot  sufficiently  reflect  to  us  the  light  of  the  sun,  when  the  sun  is  about  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  as  is  requisite  in  order  to  cause  the  appearance  of  a  tail.     But  when  the  comet  is  in 
the  northern  part  about  the  trppic  of  Cancer,  then  also  it  attracts  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vapours : 
and  because  the  greater  part  of  the  vaporous  northern  sphere  is  with  respect  to  us  above  the  ho- 
rizon, the  light  of  the  sun  may  be  sufficiently  reflected  and  refracted  to  our  eye,  as  is  requisite  in 
order  to  produce  the  tail  of  a  comet* 
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ern  parts,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the  sun  is  about  the  summer  soU 
stice.  For  the  great  comet  which  was  seen  about  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake iu  Achaia,  and  the  inundation  of  the  sea  which  then  happened, 
rose  from  the  equinoctial  west*;  and  many  comets  are  now  generated 
towards  the  south.  But  when  Eucleus  the  son  of  Molon  was  the  Athe- 
nian archon,  a  star  with  a  tail  was  seen  towards  the  north,  in  the  month 
January,  the  sun  being  about  the  winter  solstice ;  though  they  also  say 
it  is  impossible  so  great  a  refraction  should  have  taken  place.  It  is 
common  however  to  these>  and  to  those  who  say  that  a  comet  is  a  con- 
junction of  planets,  in  the  first  place  that  some  of  the  fixed  stars  have 
a  tail ;  and  in  this,  it  is  not  only  proper  to  believe  the  Egyptians,  (for 
they  assert  this  to  be  the  case)  but  we  ourselves  have  seen  it.  For  a 
certain  star  among  those  in  the  thigh  of  the  dbg  has  a  tail,  though  it  is 
obscure;  for  to  those  indeed  who  look  intently  upon  it,  an  obscure 
light  is  produced,  but  a  greater  when  it  is  beheld  less  intently.  To 
which  may  be  added^  that  all  the  comets  that  are  seen  in  our  time^  hav^ 
disappeared^  in  the  place  above  the  horizon  without  setting,  becoming 
so  gradually  consumed,  that  neither  the  body  of  one,  nor  of  many  stars, 
has  been  left.  For  that  great  star  which  we  have  before  mentioned, 
appeared  in  winter,  when  there  was  ice,  in  a  serene  sky  in  the  evening, 
Aristseus  being  the  archon.  And  on  the  first  day  indeed,  it  was  not 
seen,  in  consequence  of  setting  prior  to  the  sun  :  but  on  the  following 
day  it  was  seen,  as  much  as  possible*  For  it  receded  very  little  from 
the  sun,  and  immediately  set.  But  the  light  of  it  extended  like  a 
forest,  as  far  as  to  the  third  part  of  heaven  ;  whence  also  it  was  called 
a  path.  It  ascended  however  as  far  as  to  the  belt  of  Orion,  and  was 
there  dissolved.  But  Democritus  strives  to  defend  his  own  opinion;  for 
he  says,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  comets  certain  stars  have  been  seen. 
This  however  ought  not  to  take  place  sometimes,  and  sometimes  not,  but 
should  always  happen.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  Egyptians  also 
say  that  there  is  not  only  a  congress  of  the  planets  among  themselves, 
but  also  with  the  fixed  stars;  and  ^e  ourselves  have  twice  seen  the  star 
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of  Jupiter  enter  into  Gemini  and  disappear,  but  it  did  not  becorae  a 
comet.  This  also  is  evident  from  reason.  For  the  stars  though  they 
appear  greater  and  less,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  appear  to  be  by 
themselves  indivisible.  As  therefore,  if  they  were  indivisible,  they 
would  not  by  coming  into  contact  with  any  magnitude  render  it  greater, 
thus  also,  since  they  are  not  indivisible,  but  appear  to  be  so,  they  are 
not  seen  by  their  congress  to  produce  any  greater  magnitude.  That 
the  causes,  therefore,  which  have  been  enumerated  about  them  are 
false,  though  not  through  many  arguments,  yet  through  these,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident. 

Since,  however,  about  things  unapparent  to  sense^  we  think  that  we 
sufficiently  demonstrate  according  to  reason^  if  we  reduce  them  to  that 
which  is  possible,  from  what  now  appears  to  be  the  case,  some  one  may 
conceive,  that  we  should  determine  about  these  things  as  follows :  It 
has  been  supposed  by  us,  that  the  first  part  of  the  world,  about  the 
earth,  which  subsists  under  the  circular  motion  of  the  heaven,  is  a  dry 
and  hot  exhalation ;  and  this,  and  also  much  of  the  air  which  is  in  con- 
tinuity under  it,  is  convolved  about  the  earth,,  by  the  lation  and  motion 
in  a  circle.  But  being  borne  along  and  moved  after  this  manner,  what« 
ever  it  meets  with  that  is  of  a  proper  temperature,,  is  frequently 
inflamed;  and  hence  we  say  that  the  falling  of  scattered  stars  is 
effected.  When  therefore  this  exhalation  falls  iatosuch  a  condensatioQ, 
which  is  a  fiery  principle,  on  account  of  the  motion  of  the  upward  bo- 
dies, and  is  neither  so  very  much  as  to  born  rapidly  and  for  a  long  time, 
nor  so  imbecil  as  to  be  rapidly  extinguished,  but  is  abundant  and  endures 
for  a  long  time,  but  at  the  same  time  it  happens  that  an  exhalation  of  a 
proper  temperament  ascends  from  beneath,  this  star  becomes  a  comet, 
according  as  that  which  is  exhaled  may  happen  to  be  figured.  For  if 
it  is  every  way  similarly  figured,  it  is  a  comet ;  but  if  oblong,  it  is 
called  bearded.  But  as  a  lation  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  the  lation 
of  a  star,  in  like  manner  its  permanency  appears  to  be  the  permanency 
of  a  star.  For  that  which  takes  place  is  just  as  if  any  one  should  throw 
a  torch  or  a  spark  of  fire  into  a  heap  of  straw ;  since  the  shooting  of 
the  stars  appears  to  resemble  this.     For  on  account  of  the  aptitude  of 
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the  inflaminable  matter,  it  is  diffused  into  length.  But  if  this  conti- 
nues, and  is  not  consumed  in  its  course,  in  that  part  in  which  especially 
the  inflammable  matter  is  condensed,  the  beginning  of  the  lation  will 
be  the  end  of  the  course.  For  such  is  a  comet,  being  as  it  were  the 
course  or  shooting  of  a  star,  containing  in  itself  a  beginning  and  end. 
When  therefore  the  beginning  of  the  formation  is  in  the  down- 
ward place,  the  comet  appears  by  itself.  But  when  the  exhala- 
tion though  motion  consists  under  some  one  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  pla- 
nets, then  some  one  of  these  becomes  a  comet.  For  a  tail  is  not  pro- 
duced in  the  stars  themselves.  But  as  halos  appear  about  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  and  follow  their  course,  though  these  stars  change  their 
place,  when  the  air  is  so  condensed,  that  this  passive  quality  is  pro- 
duced under  the  progression  of  the  sun,  thus  also  a  tail  is  as  it  were  a 
halo  to  the  stars  ;  except  that  the  halo  possesses  its  colour  from  refrac- 
tion, but  the  tails  contain  in  themselves  the  colour  which  they  exhibit. 
When,  therefore,  such  a  concretion  is  made  according  to  some  star,  then 
it  is  necessary  that  the  comet  should  appear  to  be  moved  with  the  same 
motion  as  the  star ;  but  when  it  subsists  by  itself,  then  it  appears  to  be 
left  behind  ;  for  of  this  kind  is  the  motion  of  the  world  about  the 
earth.  For  this  especially  indicates  that  a  comet  is  not  a  certain  re- 
flection, like  a  halo  produced  in  pure  inflammable  matter,  about  a  star 
itself,  or  as  Hippocrates  says,  about  the  sun  ;  because  a  comet  fs  often 
produced  by  itself,  and  more  frequently  than  about  certain  definite 
stars.  Concerning  the  cause  of  the  halo,  therefore,  we  shall  hereafter 
speak ;  but  that  the  nature  of  comets  is  fiery,  it  is  requisite  to  think 
this  is  an  argument,  that  if  they  are  numerous  they  signify  winds  and 
droughts.  For  it  is  evident,  that  they  are  produced  because  a  secretion 
of  this  kind  is  abundant ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  the  air  should  be  more 
dry,  and  the  elevated  moisture  be  so  separated  and  dissolved^  through 
the  abundance  of  hot  exhalation,  that  it  may  not  easily  be  collected 
into  water.  We  shall,  however,  speak  more  clearly  about  this  passive 
quality,  when  we  have  occasion  to  speak  about  winds,.  When^  there- 
fore, as  we  have  said,  comets  appear  to  be  crowded  together  and 
numerous,  the  years  become  remarkably  dry  and  windy;  but  when 

they 
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they  are  less  frequent,  and  their  magnitude  is  more  obscure,  tlien  a 
thing  of  tins  kind  is  not  effected.  For  the  most  part>  liowever,  a  certain 
excess  of  wind  is  produced,  either  according  *to  time,  or  according  to 
magnitude ;  since  when  the  stone  ia  j£gospotamo3  fell  from  the  air* 
being  elevated  by  the  wind,  it  fell  in  the  day  ;  but  it  happened  at  that 
time,  that  a  comet  was  seen  in  the  evening.  About  the  time  also,  in 
which  that  great  comet  appeared,  the  winter  was.  dry,  ai\d  the  wiad 
northerly,  and  an  inundation  of  the  sqa  was. produced  in  consequence 
of  the  contrariety  of  the  winds.  For  the  north  wind  prevailed  in  the 
bay,  and. a  great  south  wind  blew  out  of  it.  Farther  still,  when  Ni? 
chomachus.  was  the  Athenian  arphon,  a  comet  was  seen  for  a  few  days 
about  the  equinoctial  circle.  It  did  not,  however,  rise,  from  the  west,  * 
an4  during  its  continuance,  a  great  wind  was  produced  about  Corinth. 
But  the  reason  why  comets  are  not  produced  in  abundance  and  fre^ 
quently,  and  why  they  are  rather  producetd  without,  than  within  the 
tropics,  is  the  motion  of  the  suu  and  the  stars»  which  qoti only,  attenu- 
ates heat,  but  separates  that  which  is  formed.  But  the  principal  cause 
is^  that  in  the  region  of  the  galaxy  the  stars  being  numerous,  a  greater 
quantity  of  exhalations  are  collected  ^."- 

CHAP4 

3  Aristotle  having  narrated  the  false  opinions  about  a  comet,  proceeds  to  relate  the  true,  which 
is  his  own  opinion  about  it.  Since,  however,  says  Olympiodorus,  we  know  that  a  comet  exists^ 
but  do  not  know  how  it  is  generated,  let  us  unfold  what  the  law  is  respecting  things  the  genera<- 
tioh  of  which  is  unapparent«  It  is  as  follows :  That  we  should  assume  certain  hypotheses,  which 
are  attended  with  no  impossible  consequence.  For  thus  Aristotle  defines,  accident  to  be  that  which 
has  no  existence  by  itself,  bt^t  from  which  being  admitted  nothing  impossible  follows.«-We  may 
also  say,  according  to  Plato,  that  the  object  of  investigation  is  either  this,  or  a  thing  of  this  kind. 
Of  the  generation  of  a  comet,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- assume  certain  hypotheses,  of 
which  nothing  impossible  is  the  consequence.  But  the  hypotheses  are  these.  First,  that  the 
summit  of  the  sublunary  world,  viz.  of  the  air,  b  convolved  together  with  the  universe.  Secoodly» 
that  this  summit,  as  it  consists  of  inflammable  matter,  is  set  on  fire.  Thirdly,  that  the  enkindling 
of  it,  ought  neither  to  be  most  vehement,  nor  so  obscure  as  to  be  weak,  vanquished  and  extin* 
guished^  But  that  which  is  most  vehement  is  extinguished  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  matter ; 
for  it  is  rapidly  consumed.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  gross  matter,  in 
order  that  it  may  remain  burning  for  a  longer  time.  In  the  fifth  place  it  is  necessary  that  smoke 
adapted  to  it  should  ascend  firom  the  earth.    The. generation  of  a  comet  follows  fimn  these  five 

hypotheses. 
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Chapter  x. 


The  two  very  important  dogmas  of  Aristotle  which  next  dierriand  our 
attention  are  these,  that  in  very  extended  periods  of  time,  the  sea  Be- 
comes continent,  and  the  cofitinent  sea,  and  that 'the  sea  is  unbegotti^n 
and  perpetual, and  is  the  principle^' tit ^  inPlatoniclangu&ge,'the  whol&rieis 
(dAbT»»)  of  all  water.  Of  the  first  of  these  dogmas,  therefore,  Aristotle 
writes  as  foHowH  towards  the  end  of  his  first  book  On  Mfeteors. 

*•  The  same  places  of  the  earth  are  not  always  wet  or  dr^,  Tjut  they 
are  changed  according  to  the  genei'atioTis  tind  failures  orf  rivers.  Hence, 
places  about  the  continent  are  changed,  and  also  thoSe  about  the  seh, 
and  some  parts  do  not  always  remain  land,  but  others  sea,  through  the 
whole  of  time,  but  where  there  was  land,  sea  is  produced;  and  wherfe 

hypocbeses.    For  a  comet  is  generated  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air,  which  b  filled  with  inflam- 
mable matter,  and  is  convolved  together  with  the  universe,  as  is  evident  firom  its  rising  and  setting 
with  the  same  stars.     It  is  also  an  accension,  as  is  evident  from  its  fiery  nature.     And  it  is  neither 
a  most  vehement,  nor  a  most  obscure  accension,  as  is  evident  firom  its  continuing  for  some  length 
of  time.     It  b  likewise  formed  firom  a  more  gross  matter,  as  b  again  evident  fi-om  the  time  of 
ks  duration.    A  smoke  also  adapted  to  it  ascends  from  the  earth ;  as  is  evident  firom  the  same 
comet  not  being  always  produced,  but  only  when  the  smoky  exhalation  abounds.     And  thb  b  the 
first  generation  of  a  comet.     The  second  generation  b  that  of  a  fidling  star  distributing  an  appro- 
priate matter  :  for  in  tliis  case  the  accension  meeting  vrith  a  more  gross  matter  is  stopped,  and 
forms  a  comet.     And  thb  accension  Aristotle  says  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  star ;  for  it  becomes 
indeed  the  end  of  a  falling  star,  but  the  beginning  of  a  comet.    There  are  also  diflferefit  figures  of 
comets,  conformable  to  the  difiTereht  accension  pf  the  mattar.    For  the  accension  is  either  ac- 
cording to  length  only,  and  not  also  according  to  breadth,  and  then  what  is  called  a  beam  if 
produced.     Or  it  is  both  according  to  length  and  breadth,  and  then  it  is  properly  a  comet.    Or 
in  its  depth,  it  has  as  it  were  certain  sparks,  and  is  then  called  bearded,    fience,  there  are  three 
dififerences  of  comets.     But  of  these,  some  appear  to  have  for  their  beginning  a  constellation  or  a 
star,  and  others  subsist  by  themselves.     For  when  a  comet  happens  to  is  perpgndiculdr  to  any  con^ 
Uellation  or  staff  then  the  sight  extending  itself  as  to  a  more  splendid  skir,  through  the  brightness 
of  the  comet,  conceives  that  the  summit  of  the  comet  is  the  star;  but  when  it  b  not  perpendicular, 
then  it  is  seen  by  itself.     The  comet,  however,  which  b  produced  about  a  star,  or  a  constellation, 
b  prOperl]^  called  a  comet. 

there 
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there  is  now  sea,  there  will  again  be  land.  Yet  it  is  requisite  to  think 
that  these  changes  take  place  according  to  a  certain  order  and  period. 
The  principle  and  cause,  however,  of  these  mutations  are  this,  that  the 
inward  parts  of  the  earth,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bodies  of  plants 
and  animals,  have  their  acme  and  old  age ;  except  that  to  the  latter 
these  things  do  not  happen  according  to  a  part,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  whole  should  at  once  arrive  at  its  acme,  and  at  once  decay ;  but  to 
the  earth  this  happens  according  to  a  part,  on  account  of  heat  and 
cold.  These,  therefore,  increase  and  diminish  from  the  sun  and  its 
circulation.  Hence  also  the  parts  of  the  earth  receive  a  different 
power,  so  that  its  aqueous  parts  are  able  to  remain  for  a  certain  time, 
and  afterwards  become  dry,  and  again  grow  old ;  but  other  places  are 
vivified,  and  become  aqueous  according  to  a  part.  It  is  necessary 
however  that  when  places  become  more  dry^  fountains  should  disap** 
pear ;  and  when  these  things  happen,  rivers  in  the  first  place  from  being 
great  become  small,  and  afterwards  become  at  length  dry.  But  when 
rivers  are  changed,  disappearing  indeed  here,  but  being  generated 
analogously  in  other  places,  the  sea  is  necessarily  changed.  For  where 
the  sea  being  impelled  by  rivers  superabounded,  there  when  it  recedes 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  make  dry  land  ;  but  where  abounding  with 
streams  it  becomes  dry,  there  when  it  is  again  spread  abroad,  it  be- 
comes stagnant.  In  consequence,  however,  of  all  natural  generation 
about  the  earth  subsisting  from  succession,  and  in  a  very  great  length 
of  time  with  respect  to  our  life,  we  are  ignorant  of  these  mutations; 
and  entire  nations  are  destroyed  and  corrupted,  before  these  changes 
are  remembered  from  beginning  to  end.  The  greatest  and  the  most 
rapid  corruptions,  therefore,  are  produced  from  war,  but  others  from 
diseases,  and  others  from  sterility ;  and  of  these  some  are  indeed  great, 
but  others  gradual,  so  that  we  are  ignorant,  of  the  transmigrations  of 
such  nations,  because  regions  are  deserted  by  some,  but  others  remain 
in  them  till  the  place  is  no  longer  able  to  furnish  nutriment  for  any 
number  of  mankind.  From  the  first  desertion  of  a  country,  therefore, 
to  the  last,  it  is  likely  that  such  long  periods  of  time  should  intervene 
as  that  no  one  can  remember  these  mutations :  but  being  yet  preserved, 

those 
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those  who  remain  become  ignorant  of  them  through  length  of  time« 
After  the  same  manner  it  is  requisite  to  think  oblivion  is  produced  of 
the  time  in  which  the  several  nations  began  to  inhabit  their  respective 
countries,  and  of  the  period  in  which  these  regions  from  being  marshes 
and  aqueous  became  dry.  For  liere  an  increase  is  effected  gradually 
in  a  long  time ;  so  that  it  is  no  longer  remembered  who  were  the  first 
inhabitants,  and  when  they  settled^  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
places  when  they  came  to  inhabit  them ;  as  happened  to  be  the  case 
about  Egypt*  For  this  place  always  seems  to  become  more  dry,  and 
the  whole  region  is  an  inundation  of  the  river  Nile.  Because,  however^ 
the  neighbouring  places  began  to  be  inhabited,  in  consequence  of  the 
marshes  becoming  gradually  dry,  the  length  of  time  has  obliterated  the 
beginning.  All  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  therefore,  except  one,  the 
Canobic,  appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  hand,  and  not  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  river.  Formerly  also  Egypt  was  called  Thebes,  as  is 
evident  from  Homer,  who  existed  so  recently,  as  I  may  say,  after  such 
like  mutations.  For  he  makes  mention  of  that  place,  as  'if  Memphis 
did  not  yet  exist,  either  altogether,  or  was  not  then  so  large  as  at 
present.  But  it  is  likely  that  this  should  happen.  For  places  in  a  low, 
were  inhabited  posterior  to  those  in  an  elevated  situation.  For  it  is 
necessary  that  those  places  which  are  nearer  to  the  mud  accumulated 
by  the  river,  should  be  for  a  longer  time  marshy,  because  the  water 
always  stagnates  more  in  the  extremities.  This,  however,  is  changed, 
and  again  passes  into  a  prosperous  mode  of  subsistence.  For  places 
becoming  dry,  arrive  at  a  good  condition.  But  places  which  formerly 
possessed  a  good  temperament,  when  they  become  dry  then  become 
"worse,  which  happened  to  Greece,  and  about  the  region  of  the  Argives 
and  Mycenseans.  For  in  the  time  of  the  Trojans,  the  country  of  the 
Argives,  in  consequence  of  being  marsliy,  could  only  afibrd  aliment  for 
a  few  inhabitants,  but  Mycene  was  in  a  good  condition,  and  on  that 
account  was  more  honourable.  Now,  however,  for  the  cause  above- 
mentioned,  the  contrary  takes  place ;  for  Mycene  has  become  barren 
and  entirely  dry ;  but  the  country  of  the  Argives,  which  was  then  bar- 
ren,  in  consequence  of  being  marshy,  has  now  become  fertile.    Hence, 
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that  which  has  happened  in  this  place  which  is  smalU  the  same  it  is 
necessary  to  think  happens  about  larger  places,  and  entire  regions  ^ 

Thos® 

4  Tlie  thing  now  proposed  by  Aristotle,  says  Olympiodorus,  is  to  show  that  the  parts  of  the 
earth  change  according  to  dryness  and  moisture)  from  being  moist  becoming  more  dry,  and  from, 
being  dry  becoming  moist.     But  moisture  being  triple,  viz.  either  potable,  or  salt,  or  marshy,  he 
shows  that  all  moisture  changes  into  dryness.     For  that  earth  changes  from  potable  moisture  into^ 
dryness,  and  firom  dryness  into  potablie  moisture,  is  evident  from  the  disappearing  and  appearing 
of  rivers.     For  places  which  were  formerly  aqueous  have  now  become  dry,  and  those  which 
were  formerly  dry  now  abound  with  moisture.     And  this  happens  indeed  with  respect  to  potable 
moisture.     It  also  happens  with  respect  to  salt  or  marine  moisture.     And  that  this  is  true  b  evf- 
dent  from  the  continent  becoming  sea,  and  the  sea  becoming  continent.    This,  however,  Olym> 
piodorus  adds,  happens,  in  consequence  of  what  is  called  tbs  great  winter,  and  ibe  great  summer. 
But  the  great  winter  is  when  all  the  planets  become  situated  in  a  wintry  sign,  viz.  either  in,  Aqu2»- 
rius,  or  in  Pisces.    And  the  great  summer^  is  when  all  of  them  are  situated  in  a  summer  sign, 
vi2.  either  in  Leo,  or  Cancer.     For  as  the  sun  alone  when  he  is  in  Leo,  causes  summer,  but  when 
he  is  in  Capricorn,  winter,  and  thus  the  year  is  formed,  iniiich  is  so  denominated,  because  the 
sun  tends  to  one  and  the  same  point,  (cfiaillo;),  for  his  restitution  is  from  the  same  to  the  same  ;— 
in  like  manner  there  is  an  arrangement  of  all  the  planets  effected  in  long  periods  of  time,  whiek 
produces  the  great  year.    For  if  all  the  planets  becoming  vertical  heat  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sun,  but  departing  from  this  vertical  position  refrigerate,  it  b  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
when  they  become  vertical,  they  produce  a  great  summer,  but  when  they  have  depiuted  from 
this  position,  a  great  wmter.    In  this  great  winter  therefore,  the  continent  becomes  sea ;  but  in  the 
great  summer  the  contrary  happens,  in  consequence  of  the  burning  heat,  and  there  being  great 
dryness  where  there  was  moisture.    Aristotle  also  assigns  another  cause  of  the  sea  becoming  con- 
tinent, and  the  continent  sea.     For  rivers  in  running  into  the  sea,  by  the  mud  which  they  bring 
with  them,  form  shores,  and  thus  that  place  becomes  land ;  but  when  they  do  not  run  into  the 
sea,  they  cause  the  land  to  become  sea.    Except  that  rivers,  both  when  they  run,  and  when  tbey 
do  not  run  into  the  sea,  produce  each  of  these  changes,  yet  net  after  the  same  manner.     For  if  a 
river  shoidd  happen  to  run  into  the  sea  about  the  southern  part,  the  sea  becomes  continent.    In 
this  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sea  should  be  impelled  to  the  opposite  continent,  and 
that  continent  become  sea«  And  this  happens  indeed  if  a  river  runs  into  the  sea.  But  if  it  does  not, 
the  water  again  returns  to  its  proper  place  ;  and  thus  that  which  was  formerly  sea  becomes  con- 
tinent, and  that  which  was  formerly  continent  becomes  sea.    That  the  sea  however  becomes  con- 
tinent, and  the  continent  sea,  Aristotle  evinces  from  Egypt,    For  formerly  it  was  sea;  and  the 
Nile  always  bringing  with  it  fresh  mud,  (whence  also  it  was  called  Nile)  which  became  accu« 
mulated  in  the  oblique  parts  of  the  river  and  the  sea,  from  the  addition  which  by  this  means  was 
gradually  made,  the  sea  at  length  became  a  continent.     Hence  Herodotus  calls  Egypt  the  gift  of 
the  Nile ;  but  Aristotle  calls  it  the  work  of  the  Nile.     And  Aristotle  denominates  it  better  than 
Herodotus,  because  he  calls  it  by  an  agricultural  name  |  for  the  Nile  as  it  were  cultivates  Egypt. 

Not 
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Those  therefore  who  look  to, that  which  is  small,  fancy  that  the  cause  of 
such  like  mutations  is  the  change  of  the  universe,  as  if  the  heaven  were 
generated.  Hence  they  say  the  sea  becomes  less,  as  being  dried,  be- 
cause now  more  places  are  seen  to  be  thus  affected  than  formerly.  This 
however  is  partly  true,  and  partly  not  true.  For  there  are  many  places 
which  were  formerly  covered  with  water,  but  are  now  land.  The  con- 
trary however  is  also  true.  For  if  they  had  directed  their  attention  to 
many  places,  they  would  have  found  that  the  sea  has  occupied  the  land* 
It  is  not  however  requisite  to  fancy  that  the  generation  of  the  world  is 
the  cause  of  his.  For  it  is  ridiculous  to  move  the  universe  on  account  of 
small  and  momentary  mutations.  But  the  bulk  and  magnitude  of  the 
earth  are  nothing  compared  with  the  universe*     We  should  conceive 

Not  indeed  that  Herodotus  uses  an  unappropriate  name;  for  the  Egyptians  possess  the  formation 
^f  their  land  as  the  gift  of  the  Nile. 

But  that  Egypt  was  formed  firom  the  mud  accumulated  by  the  Nile,  Aristotle  shows  from  three 
-orguments*  First,  that  all  the  mouths  through  which  the  Nile  exonerates  itself  into  the  sea^  except 
the  Canobic  (or  Canopic)  were  made  by  the  hand^  viz.  by  human  art|  and  not  by  the  river. 
Hence  it  is  a  sign  that  these  mouths  were  open  by  men,  and  that  they  excavated  the  channels  of 
*the  river>  in  order  that  the  Nile  thus  flowing  more  easily  into  the  sea^  a  great  part  of  the  region 
nprhich  was  occupied  by  that  river,  and  was  marshy,  might  be  dried  and  rendered  habitable.  But 
that  the  Canpplc  mouth,  says  01yKq>iodorus,  is  not  the  work  of  the  hand  is  evident;  since  Me* 
nelaus  in  the  course  of  his  voy^ige  sailed  into  it ;  whence  also  it  was  caUed  Canopic,  from  Canopus, 
the  pilot  of  Menelaus.  .  The  second  argument  is,  that  Egypt  was  anciently  called  Thebes ;  and  this 
is  an  indication  thsft  formerly  the  upper  part  of  Egypt  in  which  Hiebes  is  situated,  was  alone 
-inhabited,  but  that  the  upper  part  was  added  by  the  Nile,  and  .gradually  began  to  be  dried  and 
inhabited.  The  third  argument  is  from  Homer^  who  so  speaks  of  the  Memphitic  region,  as  if  it 
did  not  then  exist,  or  at  least  as  if  the  whole  of  it  did  not  exist.  This  therefore  is  a  sign  that  all 
that  part  of  Egypt,  which  is  extended  from  Memphis  as  iar  as  to  the  sea,  was  made  after  the 
time  of  Homer  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  But  it  reasonably  happens  that  places  nearer  to 
the  sea,  as  being  lower,  are  more  slowly  left  by  the  sea,  and  afterwards  for  "some  time  remain 
marshy,  till  being  gradually  dried  they  become  habitable. 

It  b  also  weU  observed  by  Olympiodorus,  that  the  reason  why  acme  and  old  age  do  not  happen 
to  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals  according  to  a  part,  but  the  whole  at  once  suffers  these 
changes,  while  this  happens  to  the  earth  according  to  a  part,  on  account  ^f  heat  and  cold,  is  in 
order  that  between  things  perfectly  perpetual9  and  tlungs  perfectly  corruptible,  there  may  be  a 
certain  medium,  which  is  neither  com^ble  according  to  the  whole,  nor  incorruptible  accord* 
Ing  to  the  whole.  Acme  and  decay  however  do  not  sin^ply  follow  from  cold  and  heat^  but  aliso 
from  dryness  and  moisture* 

2  R  8  liowev6r 
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however  that  the  cause  of  all  these  things  is  this,  that  as  winter  is  pro- 
duced in  the  seasons  of  the  year,  so  in  destined  times,  in  a  certain^ 
great  period,  there  is  a  great  winter,  and  an  excess  of  rain*  This  how* 
ever  does  not  always  happen  in  the  same  regions,  but  takes  place  just 
as  that  did  which  is  called  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  «.  For  this  hap- 
pened principally  about  Greece,  and  especially  ancient  Greece;  and 
this  is  about  Dodona  and  Achelous.  For  this  river  has  in  many  places 
changed  its  stream.  For  the  Selii  dwelt  there,  and  those  who  were  then 
called  Greeks^,  but  now  Hellenes.  When  therefore  there  is  such  an 
excess  of  rain,  it  is  requisite  to  think  that  it  is  sufficient  for  a  long 
time.  And  as  now  some  say  that  the  cause  why  certain  rivers  are  pe- 
rennial  and  others  not,  is  the  magnitude  of  chasms  under  the  garth, 
so  we  say  that  this  arises  from  the  magnitude  of  elevated  places,  and 
their  density  and  cold ;  for  these  receive,  cover  and  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  water.  But  when  the  mountains  suispended  over  rivers  are 
small  or  fungous,  stony  and  argillaceous,  then  it  is  necessary  to  think  that 
those  rivers  previously  fail  in  which  there  is  such  a  motion  of  humidity^ 
that  they  are  more  able  to  render  the  humidity  of  places  perennial. 
These  however  in  the  course  of  time  appear  to  become  more  dry,  but 
the  others  which  are  aqueous,  become  less  dry,  till  the  same  period 
again  accedes.  But  since  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
mutation  of  the  whole,  though  not  a  generation  and  corruption  of  it^ 
since  the  universe  remains,  it  is  also  necessary,  as  we  say,  that  the  same 
places  should  not  always  be  wet  from  the  Bea  and  rivers,  and  dry  [fro^^ 
the  absence  of  these].  That  also  which  has  happened  evinces  the 
truth  of  this.  For  the  whole  region  of  the  Egyptians  whom  we  assert 
to  be  the  most  ancient  of  meni  appears  to  have  been  made,  and  to  be 


^  In  tlie  Introduction  to  my  translation  of  tlie  Pkysics  of  Aristotle,  I  was  mistdcen  h.  supposing 
that  Simplicius  in  speaking  of  the  delnge,  meant  the  Ogygi^m  deluge ;  for  I  am  ncnr  persuaded  he 
meant  that  of  Deucalion. 

*  7f  aixoi.  This  word,  says  OSympioddrus,  the  Ifomans  mark  with  an  acute  accent  in  the 
penultimate  syllable,  calling  it  yf atuoin  He  adds.  But  tttiiversally  the  Romans  mark  every  noun 
in  this  way  in  consequence  of  their  arrogance  and  ostematton  i  wheace  they  are  caBed  by  the 
^ets  <<  beyond  measure  proud*'' 

the 
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the  work  of  the  river  Nile,  as  is  evident  to  those  who  survey  that  coon« 
try.  This  also  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  places  about  the  Red  Seaw 
For  one  of  the  ancient  kings  endeavoured  to  dig  through  this ;  since  if 
the  whale  place  were  made  navigable,  it  would  procure  them  no  small 
advantages.  Sedostris  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  ancient  kings 
who  attempted  this,  but  he  found  the  sea  to  be  higher  tbatx  the  earth* 
Hence  he  first  and  Darius  afterwards,  desisted  from  digging,  in  order 
that  the  stream  of  the  river  might  not  be  corrupted,  by  being  mingled 
with  the  sea.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  these  were  one  continued 
sea.  Hence  the  parts  about  Lybia,  the  Ammonian  region,  are  seen  to 
be  more  low  and  hollow  than  the  nature  of  a  place  remote  from  the 
sea  requires.  For  it  is  evident  that  from  mud  being  collected  pools 
and  dry  land  are  formed  ;  and  the  stagnant  water  which  is  there  left 
becoming  in  the  course  of  time  dry,  entirely  disappears.  The  bottom 
also  of  the  lake  Maeotis  has  become  so  much  increased  by  the  inun- 
dation of  rivers,  that  ships  of  merchandize  of  a  much  less  magnitude 
sail  in  it  now  than  sixty  years  ago.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer  from  this^ 
that  as  from  the  first  most  lakes,  so  that  of  Mseotis,  is  formed  by  rivers, 
and  that  at  length  the  whole  of  it  will  necessarily  become  dry.  Far« 
ther  still,  the  Bosphorus  always  flows  indeed,  in  consequence  of  being 
inundated,  and  it  may  yet  be  seen  after  what  manner  this  happens^ 
For  when  the  river  had  made  a  shore  from  Asia,  that  which  was  behind 
was  made  a  lake,  which  was  small  at  first,  and  afterwards  became  dry. 
Afterwards  another  shore  was  formed  from  this,  and  a  luke  from  the 
shore,  and  this  will  always  happen  in  a  similar^mannen  But  this  fre- 
quently taking  place,  it  is  necessary  in  the  course  of  time,  that  a  riv:er 
as  it  were  should  be  formed,  and  that  at  length  this  should  become  dry« 
It  is  evident  therefore,  since  time  will  never  fail,  and  the  universe  is 
perpetual,  that  neither  the  river  Tanais,  nor  the  Nile,  has  always  flowed^, 
but  that  the  place  whence  they  flow  was  once  dry.  For  their  work  has 
an  end,  but  time  has  not.  It  is  fit  also  to  assert  this  in  a  similar  man-^ 
ner  of  other  rivers.  Since  however  rivers  are  generated  and  corrupted^ 
and  the  same  places  of  the  earth  are  not  always. aqueous,  it  is  also 

necessary 
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necessary  that  the  sea  should  be  similarly  changed.  But  some  parts  of 
the  sea  always  receding,  and  others  always  accediug,  it  is  evident  that 
the  same  parts  of  the  earth  are  not  always  some  of  them  sea,  and  others 
continent,  but  all  these  are  changed  in  time  7.  And  thus  we  have  shown 
why  the  same  parts  of  the  earth  are  not  always  dry  land,  nor  always 
navigable ;  and  in  a  similar  manner,  why  some  rivers  are  perenniaU  and 
others  not/' 


CHAPTER  XI. 


That  the  sea  is  unbegotten  and  perpetual,  and  that  it  is  the  whokne$$ 
of  water,  is  thus  demonstrated  by  Aristotle  in  the  Sd  book  of  his  treatise 
On  Meteors* 

*•  The  ancients  and  those  who  employed  themselves  about  tbeologi* 

^  Aristotle^  says  Olympiodorus,  having  shown  that  the  parts  of  the  earth  change  accordmg  to 
dryness  and  moisture,  and  more  according  to  the  former  than  the  latter,  in  ccmsequence  of  hb 
having  lived  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  now  cuts  off  the  suspicion  of  the  multitude.  For  some 
one  of  these  may  think  that  since  the  earth  is  changed  according  to  a  part  from  a  more  moist  to  a 
more  dry  condition,  all  the  earth  will  at  length  be  changed  and  corrupted,  and  that  on  this  account 
the  whole  world  is  corruptible.  For  in  the  first  place,  if  certain  parts  of  the  earth  become  dry, 
others  become  aqueous.  And  the  truth  of  thb  is  testified  by  the  great  philosopher  Ammonius. 
For  he  says  that  the  land  has  become  sea  for  five  stadia  about  Heradea  and  Canopus,  as  is  evident 
bom  habitations  which  still  remain  in  the  middle  sea,  and  which  resemble  islands.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  not  fit  from  what  happens  about  the  earth,  to  infer  that  the  like  will  also  happen  to  the 
heavens,  compared  with  which  the  earth  may  be  said  to  be  without  magnitude ;  for  it  has  the  r^ 
lation  of  a  point  to  them.  And  why  do  I  say  compared  with  the  heavens,  fix*  the  sun  himself 
which  appears  to  be  but  a  foot  in  diameter,  on  account  of  his  distance  from  the  earth,  is  demon- 
strated  to  be  one  hundred  and  seventy  times  larger  than  the  earth.  It  is  not  proper,  therefore!  to 
infer  from  the  earth  that  the  world  will  be  corrupted ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  assign  as  the  cause  of 
the  mutation  of  the  earth  according  to  a  part  from  an  aqueous  to  a  more  dry  condition,  the  gnat 
xvinieff  of  which  we  have  before  spoken.  For  when  this  happens,  a  part  of  the  earth  being 
dehiged,  a  change  then  takes  place  to  a  more  drj  condition,  till  the  great  summer  succeeds,  which 
however  does  not  cause  the  corruption  of  all  the  earth.  For  neither  was  the  deluge  of  Deucalion 
mundane  i  since  this  happened  principaUy  in  Greece. 

cal 
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cal  concerns,  make  fountains  of  the  sea,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the 
principles  and  roots  of  the  earth  and  sea.  For  thus  perhaps  they  appre- 
hended that  what  is  said  would  be  more  tragical  and  venerable  ^  as  if 
this  were  a  certain  great  portion  of  the  universe;  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  subsisted  about  this  place,  and  for  the  sake  of  this,  as  being  most 
honourable  and  the  principle^  But  those  who  are  mpre  wise  according 
to  human  wisdom  assert  that  the  sea  is  generated^.  For  they  say  that 
the  whole  place  which  is  about  the  earth  was  at  first  moist,  but  being 
dried  by  the  sun,  one  part  being  converted  into  vapour  produced  blasts 
of  wind,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing part  is  the  sea.  Hence  they  fancy  that  the  sea.  by  being  dried  [by 
the  sun]  becomes  less,  and  that  at  length  the  whole  of  it  will  become 
dry.  But  some  of  them  say  that  the  earth  being  heated  by  the  sun, 
sweat  is  as  it  were  produced  ;  and  that  on  this  account  the  sea  is  salt ; 
for  sweat  also  is  salt.  Others  again  say  that  the  earth  is  the  cause  of 
the  saltness  of  the  sea.  For  as  water  which  is  percolated  through  ashes 
becomes  salt,  after  the  same  manner  also  the  sea  is  salt,  from  an  earth 
of  this  kind  being  mingled  with  it 

That  it  is  impossible,  however,  there  should  be  fountains  of  the  sea,  it 
is  necessary  to  survey  through  things  which  actually  exist.  For  of  the 
waters  which  are  about  the  earth,  some  are  flowing,  and  others  are 
stagnant.  All  flowing,  therefore,  are  fontal  waters.  Concerning  foun* 
tains,  however,  we  have  before  observed,  that  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
ceive a  fountain  as  a  principle,  not  from  which,  as  a  vessel,  water  is  de- 
rived, but  as  that  in  which  water  when  generated  and  confluent  is  al- 

*  Aristode,  says  Olympiodorus,  properly  uses  the  words  more  tragical.  For  Euripides  says  that 
the  suiiy  and  in  like  manner  the  heaven^  were  generated  on  account  of  the  earth,  conceiving  the 
earth  to  be  a  great  portion  of  the  universe,  contrary  to  astronomers,  who  say  that  the  earth  has 
but  the  relation  of  a  point  to  the  whole  heaven.  Other  theologists  also  speak  in  a  similar  manner, 
among  whom  is  Hesiod.  For  they  suppose  the  earth  to  be  a  great  portion  of  the  universe,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lunar  mountains,  which  they  say  nearly  touch  the  lunar  sphere. 

9  Aristotle  here  speaks  about  the  natural  philosophers  who  supposed  the  sea  to  be  generated  ac- 
cording to  its  saltness.    But  he  properly  says  human  wisdom  i  i.  e.  human  sciencf^  or  in  othec 
words,  physiology. 

ways 
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ways  first  collected.     But  of  stagnant  waters  some  are  a  collection  of 
many  kinds  and  subsiding,  such  as  the  waters  of  marshes  and  lakes, 
Vhich  differ  in  multitude  and  paucity.     Other  stagnant  waters  are  fon* 
tal;  and  all  these  are  produced  by  the  hand.  I  mean,  for  instance,  what 
are  called  well-waters.     For  it  is  necessary  that  the  fountain  of  all  these 
waters  should  be  higher  than  their  stream.     Hence  some  Aow  sponta« 
neously,  such  as  fontal  and  river  waters ;  but  others  require  the  assist- 
ance of  art.  Such,  therefore,  and  so  many  are  the  differences  of  waters. 
These  things,  however,  being  thus  determined,  it  is  impossible  there 
should  be  fountains  of  the  sea  ;  since  it  is  not  possible  that  the  sea  can 
be  in  any  one  of  these  genera  of  waters.     For  it  can  neither  be  ef- 
fluxive,  nor  made  by  the  hand.     But  all  fontal  waters  are  either  one  or 
the  other  of  these.  We  do  not,  however,  see  that  any  quantity  of  fontal 
water  so  great  as  this,  becomes  spontaneously  stagnant.     Farther  still, 
since  there  are  many  seas  which  are  not  in  any  place  mingled  with  each 
other,  of  which  the  Red  Sea  appears  to  communicate  but  in  a  small  de- 
gree with  the  sea  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  but  the  Hyrcanian 
and  Caspian  sea  are  separated  from  the  external  sea,  and  are  surrounded 
with  inhabitants ; — this  being  the  case,  the  fountains  could  not  be  con- 
cealed if  they  existed  in  any  of  those  habitable  places.     The  sea,  how- 
ever, appears  to  flow  in  narrow  places,  wherever  in  consequence  of  the 
surrounding  earth  it  is  collected  into  a  small  from  a  great  deep ;  because 
it  is  frequently  in  equilibrium*     But  this  in  a  great  extent  of  sea  is  im- 
manifest.     If,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  earth, 
it  obtains  a  small  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  small  libration  in  the 
deep  should  there  appear  to  be  great     But  all  the  sea  which  is  within 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  flows  according  to  the  cavity  of  the  earth,  and 
the  multitude  of  rivers.  For  the  lake  Maeotis  flows  into  the  Euxine  sed. 
and  the  Euxine  into  the  .£gean  sea.    All  the  seas^  however,  external  to 
these,  manifestly  eflect  this  in  a  less  degree.  But  this  happens  to  them, 
both  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  rivers,  (for  more  rivers  flow  into 
the  Euxine  sea  and  the  lake  Mseotis,  than  into  the  more  ample  region 
of  the  sea)  and  their  deficiency  in  depth.     For  there  the  sea  is  always 
seen  to  be  more  deep.  Thus  the  Euxine  Pontus  is  deeper  than  the  lake 

Mseotis^ 
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Mseotis,  the  j^ean  than  the  Euxine,  and  the  Sicilian  than  the  Jli^ean) 
sea  ;  but  the  Sardonic  and  the  Tyrrhene  seas  are  the  deepest  <if  «ll  »• 
The  seas  9  how  ever  y  which  are  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  are  not  de&p  on 
account  of  ihe  mud  which  they  contain^;  and  they  are  unruffled  by  the 
wind,  in  consequence  of  the  sea  being  in  a  hoIlow^«  As,  therefore^  risers 
are  seen  to  flow  according  to  a  part  from  lofty  places,  thus  also  from 
the  more  lofty  places  of  the  whole  eaith,  there  is  an  abuadant Stream 
towards  tl>e  north  ;  so  that  these  seas,  on  account  of  the  effusion,  4ire 
not  deep,  but  tlie  external  seas  have  a  greater  profundity.  That  the 
parts  of  the  earth,  however,  situated  towards  the  north  are  elevated,  is 
iodioated  by  this,  thai  many  of  the  ancient  meteorologists  were  per* 
suaded,  thaA  the  sun  is  not  moved  under  the  earth,  but  about  the  earth, 
^and  this  place ;  and  that  be  disappears  and  produces  night  because 
ihe  €arth  is  elevated  towards  the  north.  Such  and  so  many  things 
therefore  have  been  said  by  us  to  show,  that  it  is  not  possible  there  can 
^  fountmns  of  the  sea,  and  from  what  cause  it  thus  tappears  to  flow. 
The  came,  therefore,  which  induced  our  ancestors  to  suspect  that  the 

*  Aristode  here,  says  01ym{Mod[orus,  attctoks  tke  •  najor  propositaon  which.  Affirms  that  cverf 
tiuag  which  Ham  has  fountains ;  since  this  is  false.  Eor  the  sea,  says  Aristotle,  ^ter^ial  to^the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  viz.  the  ocean,  is  stable ;  but  the  sea  within  the  pillars,  viz»  the  Caspian,  is 
fluent*  For  it  flows  from  more  elevated  land  into  cavities,  viz.  from  the  more  northern,  into  the 
Ttiore  southern  parts.  All  rivers  also  run  into  this  as  into  a  cavity.  Whence  too,  converting  the 
tdflttxions  into  land,  they  render  the  part  <^'tlus  sea  towards  the  nailh,  more  elevated,  sd  that  «a 
this  account  it  flews  -more  to  tke  sootbem  parts.  For  mwf  rivers  ande^  pour  themaqlvies  into 
the  lake  Mieotis,  whence  also  it  is  in  parts  converted  into  earth.  The  lake  Mxofis  again  pours 
itself  into  the  Euxine  sea,  and  this  last  flows  into  the  ^gean  sea,  as  being  more  hollow.  And 
^igain,  the  JEgean  4ows  into  the  Sicilian,  and  the  Sicilian  into  the  Ssudonian  and  Tyrrhene  seas, 
which  are  more  hollow  than  all  of  them.  The  sea,  therdfore,  is  4uent  horn  position,  and  not 
from  fountains.  It  may  be  enqoired,  however,  how  the  mere  northern  parts  of  the  sea  are  more 
«levated  in  consequence  of  rivers  pouring  intp  it  from  thence,  though  the  Nile  which  is  a  great 
Tiver  flows  fii>m  the  southern  parts  ?  To  this  Olympiodorus  replies,  that  the  Nile  also  flows  from 
the  northern  parts;  for  it£ows  from;the  habitable  part  of  the  globe  which  is  in  an  oppotsitf:  di* 
rection. 

*  Agreeably  to  what  bhere  said  by  Aristotle,  Plato  also  in  the  Tim»is  says,  that  the  Athmtic 
sea  was  in  his  time  innavigable,  arising  fiiom.  the  gradually  impeding  mud,  which  the  lobsiding  At- 
lantic island  i>xoduced.    See  p.  470|  vol.  ii.  of  my  trandadon  of  Plato^s  woiks. 
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sea  is  the  principk  and  bodt/  of  all  water  is  this^;  that  it  seems  to  be 
reasonable,  as  of  the  other  elements  there  is  a  collected  bulk,  and  a 
principle  on  account  of  multitude,  from  which  a  part,  when  divided^  is 
changed  and  mingled  with  other  things ;  as  of  fire,  there  is  a  collected 
bulk  in  the  upper  region ;  of  air,  in  the  place  after  fire ;  and  of  earth 
there  is  a  body  about  which  all  these  are  evidently  situated  ; — this  being 
the  case,  it  is  manifest  that  we  must  necessarily  investigate  for  the  same 
reason  [a  collected  bulkj  about  water.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
no  other  collected  body  of  this  kind,  as  there  is  of  the  other  elements^ 
except  the  magnitude  of  the  sea.  For  that  of  rivers  is  neither  collected 
nor  stable,  but  is  seen  to  be  generated  every  day.  From  this  doubt,, 
therefore,  the  sea  has  been  thought  to  be  the  principle  of  moisture  and 
all  water.  Hence  also,  some  say  that  rivers  not  only  flow  into  this,  but 
also  firom  this  ;  for  according  to  them  the  salt  water  being  percolated 
becomes  potable.  But  to  this  opinion  another  doubt  is  opposed,  why 
this  collected  body  of  water  is  not  potable  if  it  is  the  principle  of  aU 
water,  but  is  salt  ?  The  cause,  however,  of  this  doubt,,  will  at  the  same 
time  be  the  solution  of  it ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  first  opinion 
about  the  sea  should  be  rightly  assumed.  For  water  being  extended 
about  the  earth,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sphere  of  air  is  extended 
,  about  water,  and  what  is  called  fire  about  air ;  (for  this  is  the  last  of 
all,  whether  as  most,  or  as  we  say)  but  the  sun  revdving  after  this 
manner,  and  mutation,  generation,  and  corruption  subsisting  on  this 
account,  the  most  attenuated  and  sweet  part  of  water  is  elevated  every 
day,  and  being  separated  from  the  whole,  is  evaporated  into  the  upper 
region.  But  there  being  again  condensed  on  account  of  cold,  it  again 
tends  downward  to  the  earth  ;  and  this  is  what  nature  always  wishes  to 
effect,  as  wfc  have  before  observed.  Hence  all  those  prior  to  us  are 
ridiculous  who  apprehended  that  the  sun  is  nourished  by  moisture ; 
and  some  also  say  that  on  this  account  he  revolves.  For  according  to 
them  the  same  places  are  not  always  able  to  furnish  him  with  nu- 

^  By  tlie/fjit^^rand  hkly  of  all  water,  and  also  by  the  expression  collected  bo<fy  of  vnHber,  Aik^ 
tolle  evidently  means  what  Plato  calls  the  tvbole  or  wholeness  of  water. 

/  triment; 
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triment ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  lie  should  either  be  nourished  or 
corrupted.  For  visible  fire  lives  as  long  as  it  has  nutriment;  but 
moisture  is  alone  the  nutriment  of  fire.  As  if  the  moisture  which  is 
elevated  from  the  earth  reached  as  far  as  to  the  sun,  or  as  if  its  ascent 
was  like  that  of  4ame  :  from  which  assuming  a  similitude,  they  formed 
this  opinion  about  the  sun.  There  is  not,  however,  this  similitude. 
For  fiame  through  continual  moisture  and  dryness  which  are  changed, 
is  generated,  and  not  nourished ;  for  it  does  not,  as  I  may  say,  remain 
for  any  time  the  same.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  this  should  hap« 
pen  about  the  sun  ;  since  if  it  were  nourisiied  after  the  same  manner, 
«s  they  say,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  only  a  new  sun  every  day,  as 
Heraclitus  asserts,  but  that  there  is  always  a  new  sun  continually. 
Farther  still,  the  elevation  of  moisture  by  the  sun  resembles  water  heated 
hy  fire.  If,  therefore,  the  fire  under  the  water  is  not  nourished  by  the 
water,  neither  is  it  fit  to  think  that  the  sun  is  nourished  by  moisture, 
not  even  though  by  his  heat  he  should  evaporate  the  whole  of  water.  It 
is  also  absurd  that  they  should  alone  pay  attention  to  the  sun,  and 
overlook  the  safety  of  the  other  stars,  though  they  are  so  numerous  and 
of  so  great  a  magnitude.  The  same  absurdity,  however,  happens  to 
these,  and  to  those  who  say  that  the  earth  being  at  first  moist,  and  the 
world  about  the  <earth  being  heated  by  the  sun,  the  air  was  generated^ 
and  tlie  whole  heaven  increased,  and  that  this  produced  winds,  and 
<)aused  the  revolutions  of  the  celestial  bodies*  For  we  evidently  see  that 
water  which  is  elevated  always  again  descends ;  and  though  it  is  not 
annually  restored,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  in  every  region,  yet  all  the 
assumed  waiter  is  restored  in  certain  orderly  periods  of  time ;  so  that 
neither  are  the  bodies  on  high  nourished  ;  nor  does  one  part  of  the  air 
remain  after  its  generation,  and  another  part  is  generated,  and  again 
corrupted  into  water  ;  but  in  a  similar  manner  the  whole  is  dissolved, 
and  again  condensed  into  water.  The  whole,  therefore,  of  potable  and 
sweet  water  is  elevated  on  account  of  its  levity;  but  salt Vater  subsides 
on  account  of  its  gravity,  as  in  its  own  proper  place.  For  we  must  ad- 
mit that  this  was  appropriately  doubted ;  since  it  would  be  absurd  that 

2  s  S  water 
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water  should  not  have  a  place,  as  well  as  the  other  elements  ;  and  we 
must  conceive  this  to  be  the  solution  of  the  doubt.  For  that  place 
which  we  perceive  to  be  occupied  by  the  sea,  is  not  the  place  of  the 
sea,  but  rather  of  water.  But  it  appeal's  to  be  the  place  of  the  sea,  be- 
cause that  which  is  salt  subsides  on  account  of  its  gravity,  but  that 
which  is  sweet  and  potable  is  elevated  on  account  of  its  levity,  in 
the  seine  manner  as  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  For  in  these,  though 
sweet  aliment  enters,  yet  that  which  is  the  sediment  and  excrement 
of  moist  aliment,  is  seen  to  be  bitter  and  salt«  For  that  which 
is  sweet  and  potable,  being  attracted  by  the  innate  heat,  passes  to 
the  fleshy  and  to  the  other  parts,  according  to  the  natural  condition 
of  each.  As,  therefore,  in  tlie  body  of  an  animal,  it  is  absurd  not  to 
tfiink  that  the  belly  is  tl^  place  of  potable  aliment,  because  such  ali* 
ment  mptdly  disappears,  but  that  it  is  the  place  of  excren^ent,  because 
this  is  seen  to  FemaiB,  and  he  who  is  of  this  opinion  does  not  conceive 
well ;  the  like  also  must  be  said  in  the  present  case.  For  the  sea,  as  w^ 
have  before  observed,  is  the  place  of  watter.  Hence  likewise,  all  rivers 
rurQ  in-to  it^  and  all  generated  water.  For  the  flux  is  into  that  which  i$ 
most  hallow,  and  the  sea  obtains  a  place  of  this  kind  in  the  earth-  The 
whok^  however,  of  one  part  of  water  is  ra^pidly  elevated  on  accopnt  of  the 
sun  ;  but  another  part  is  left  behind  from  the  above-n^entioned  cause  K 

But 

4  Aristotle  now  investigates  whether  the  sea  is  the  wholeness  of  water ;  and  he  shows  that  it  i& 

^through  four  arguments,  the  first  <^ which  is  as  follows:  The  other  elements  have  wholenesses  to 

which  laiRpnig  tkej  tend.    It  is  not  reasonable,  therefibre,  to  suppose  that  water  alone  has  not  a 

wholen^s.    Butt  if  wnter  has  a  wholeness  we  nyist  investigate  wh^  it  is.    It  is,  therefore,  bj  no 

means  rivers.   For  it  is  adapted  to  a  wholeness  to  be  continued ;  but  rivers  are  not  continued  i  for 

they  have  not  a  collected  body  of  water.    Hence  rivers  are  not  the  wholeness  of  water,  but  the 

sea,  «8  being  continued,  and  having  water  collected  together  and  not  separated.     And  here  we 

ony  observe  that  from  this  dogma  of  Aristotle,  it  follows  that  the  sea  is  continued  and  not  divided, 

^  googn^phcrs  assert  it  to  be*    And  if  it  should  be  said  that  s^as  are  not  contjinu^,  bjot  divided 

from  each  other,  we  reply  that  it  is  not  absurd  that  the  parts  of  the  sea  should  be  in  other  places, 

because  all  things  are  in  all.    Thus  though  the  wholeness  of  fire  is  in  the  inflammable  matter  at 

the  summit  of  the  air,  yet  there  are  fountains  of  fire  under  the  earth,  because  all  things  are  in  alU 

AgaUif  it  19  Dot  possible  (bat  rivers  canbe  the  wholeness  of  water,  ^i^^they  are  fluent)  but  the 

sea 
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But  to  eaquire  according  to  tl^e  ancient  doubt,  Nvhy  so.  great  a  quantitiy 
of  water  is  never  apparent,  since  iQnuinera.blf9  rivers,  and  gif  ^p  ip\r 

s^  is  stable ;  and  stability  b  ad^ted  to  a  wholeness.  The  sea,  therefore,  on  account  of  its  stab^- 
lity  is  the  wholeness  of  all  water,  and  not  rivers.  If,  however,  Aristotle  has  before  said  that  the 
sea  is  fluent,  yet  it  is  not  fluent  in  the  same  way  as  rivers.  For  they  flow  elsewhere,  viz  ii|to  the 
sea ;  but  the  sea  flows  only  into  itself*  Nor  let  it  be  said  (C|l]^paodorus  adds)  that  as  the  infl^un- 
mable  matter  at,  the  sppunV  of  the  air  whic^i  is  th(^  wbpltenes^  of  fire  is  mpyed^  there  is  n^ot  sta- 
bility in  a  wholeness.  For  though  this  inflammable  matter  is  moved^  yet  it  is  moved  with  a 
circular  motion ;  since  perpetuity  belongs  to  wholenesses ;  and  those  things  perpetually  remain^ 
which  either  stand  still,  or  are  moved  in  a  circle.     And  this  is  the  first  argument. 

Hie  second  argument  is  as  ft^ows :  Th^  sea  is  evidently  the  wholeness  of  water^  since  all  river 
water  aspiring  after  its  wlioleness,  hastep^  ix^to  tbp  sea ;  for  pai;ts  love  to  be  conjoin^  to  thejr 
wbioles.  Thus  wee  see  that  a  clod  of  earth  aspiring  aftei;  the  earthy  viz,  aft^r  its  proper  wholeness, 
again  return?  to  it.  The  third  argument  is  this :  The  place  which  is  the  subject  of  water  is  the 
recipient  of  all  water,  both  salt  and  potable ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  a  wholeness  is  to  receive  the 
whole  of  water.  If,  however,  it  should  be  said,  why  does  not  i^e  sea  contain  potable  water  }  We 
reply^  that  so  far  as  pertains  to  the  sea,  it  contains  potable  wgter,  but  tba^  in  coQ^equf nee  of  the 
daily  evaporation  arising  from  the  sua  smd  moon,  and  the  other  stars,  it  does  noU  The  fourth 
and  last  argument  is  as  follows :  The  characteristic  of  water,  as  water,  is  to  hasten  into  the  most 
hollow  place  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  this  is  the  sea  is  evident.  For  all  rivers  hasten  into  it. 
Through  these  fo\ur  arguments,  Aristotle  infers  that  the  sea  is  the  wholeness  of  water. 

Olympiodorus  afterwards  adduces  certain  doubts  against  this  doctrine,  and  also  solutions  of  tho 
doubts,  as  follows  :  Since  all  wholenesses  are  according  to  nature,  but  the  sea  is  ccmtrary  to  natur^^ 
for  it  is  salt,  the  sea,  therefore,  is  not  the  wholeness  of  water.  To  this  it  must  be  replied^  that 
the  sea  is  not  salt  contrary  to  nature ;  for  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  sweet  according  to 
nature.  Water,  however,  which  subsists  according  to  nature  is  void  of  quality.  Hence,  sweet- 
ness  and  saltness  are  not  according  to  natmre  in  water.  For  it  is  natural  to  water  to  be  cold  and 
ipoist,  which  are  tangible  and  not  gustible  qualities*  Another  doubt  is  the  following.  Sea  water 
is  contrary  to  ns^re  ;  since  to  refrigerate  and  to  moisten  is  the  jMroperty  of  all  water ;  but  the  sea 
does  not  produce  these  effects :  for  it  heats  and  dries,  and,  therefore,  is  not  the  wholeness  of  water. 
To  this  doubt  we  reply,  that  the  sea  does  not  heat  and  dry  of  itself,  but  ft'om  a  fuliginous  exha- 
lation  being  conjoined  with  it }  since  so  far  as  pertains  to  itself,  it  contains  potable  water ;  but 
potable  water  refrigerates  and  moistens.  And  that  the  sea  so  far  as  pertains  to  itself  contains 
potable  water  is  evident.  For  if  any  one  digs  tranches  about  the  shore,  he  will  find  them  filled 
with  potable  water ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  water  in  passing  from  the  sea,  being  perco* 
lated  in  the  trenches,  is  freed  from  the  fuliginous  exhalation  which  is  mingled  with  it ;  rince  it  is 
only  superficially,  and  not  profoundly  united  with  it.  Afterwards  Aristotle  converts  himself  to 
the  third  problem,  in  which  he  investigates  the  cause  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea*    And  he  admits 

hidetd 
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mense  magnitude,  daily  flow  into  the  sea,  and  yet  the  sea  does  not  be- 
come in  any  respect  greater; — to  make  this  the  subject  of  doubt  is  not 
indeed  at  all  absurd,  yet  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  see  the  cause 
of  this,  who  considers  the  afi^air  with  attention*     For  the  same  quantity 
of  water  when  widely  diffused  and  when  collected,  will  not  be  dried  in 
an  equal  time,  but  there  will  be  so  much  difference,  as  that  the  latter 
will  remain  for  a  whole  day,  but  the  former,  just  as  if  any  one  should 
spread  abroad  the  water  in  a  bowl,  on  a  large  table,  will  wholly  disap- 
pear while  the  spectator  is  beholding  it.     And  this  also  happens  about 
rivers.     For  since  all  of  them  continually  flow,  that  quantity  of  water 
which  arrives  at  an  immense  and  broad  place,  becomes  rapidly  and  in- 
visibly dry.     What,  however,  is  written  in  the  Phaedo  about  rivers  and 
the  sea  is  impossible.     For  it  is  there  said  that  all  the  cavities  which  are 
under  the  earth  have  a  communication  with  each  other;  and  that  what 
is  called  Tartarus  is  the  principle  and  fountain  of  all  water,  this  being 
n  ceitain  quantity  of  water  about  the  middle,  from  which  all  flowing 
and  stagnant  water  is  derived.    That  it  also  flows  into  each  of  the 
streams^  because  that  which  is  the  first  and  the  principle  perpetually 
fluctuates  ;  for  it  has  no  seat,  but  is  always  rolled  about  the  middle  ; 
and  being  moved  upward  and  downward,  pours  itself  into  the  streams 
of  rivers.    That  some  of  the  streams  of  Tartarus  also,  in  many  places 
become  stagnant,  as  is  the  case  with  our  sea ;  but  that  all  of  them  are 
again  circularly  led  back  to  the  principle^  whence  they  began  to  flow ; 
many  indeed,  according  to  the  same  place,  but  some  according  to  a 
place  contrary  in  position  to  that  from  which  they  flowed.     Thus  for 
instance,  if  they  began  to  flow  from  beneath,  they  enter  from  above. 
That  tbere  is  likewise  a  descent  as  far  as  to  the  middle ;  for  the  remain- 
ing course  to  all  of  them  is  in  an  ascending  direction.    That  the  taste 

indeed  tbe  reason  assigaed  for  it  bj  the  ancient  philofophers,  not  as  simply  the  cause  of  the  salt* 
aess^  the  sea,  but  asa  concause  of  the  things  asserted  by  them.  For  they  say  that  the  sea  is 
salt,  because  the  most  attenuated  part  of  it  is  daily  evaporated  from  it  by  the  sun,  ^Htfa  which  part 
die  sun  is  nourished,  and  that  the  feculent  and  salt  part  is  left  behind.  Aristotle  admits^  there- 
fort,  that  cTappration  is  the  cause  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea^  except  that  this  is  not  the  only  canse> 
but  a  fuliginous  exhalation. 

and 
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and  colour  also  of  the  water,  is  according  to  the  quality  of  the  earth 
through  which  it  flows  N 

If 

s  Plato  does  not  assert  that  Tartarus  b  the  wholeness  of  water,  as  Aristotle  says  he  doeS|  who 
ms  usual  eonfutes  the  apparent  and  not  the  real  meaning  of  Plato's  words.  For  Plato  asserts  this 
bbulouslf.  It  is  not  fit,  therefore,  to  receive  physically  what  is  asserted  mythologically.  But 
Plato,  says  Olympiodorus,  asserts  these  things^  obscurely  signifying  something  else.  For  having 
demonstrated  in  the  Phaedo  through  five  arguments  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  he  afterwards  makes 
mention  of  the  judicial  places  in  Hades,  viz*  Tartarus  and  Pyriphlegethon,  Cocytus  and  Acheron ; 
so  that  Tartarus  is  not  the  wholeness  of  water,  but  of  the  places  of  judgement. 

Olympiodorus  adds,  that  what  Plato  says  in  the  Phaedo  about  Tartarus  is  to  be  considered 
ethically  and  physically.  Ethically  indeed,  that  Tartarus  is  a  judicial  place,  from  which  all  the 
judicial  places  are  derived,  viz.  Cocytus,  Acheron,  and  Pyriphlegethon,  into  which  souls  are 
hurled  according  to  their  difierent  offences ;  those  souls  that  are  perpetually  punished,  on  account 
of  their  offences  being  incurable,  being  hurled  into  Tartarus.  Not  that  the  soul  is  literally  pu- 
nished for  ever  in  Tartarus  ;  since  divinity  does  not  punish  the  soul  from  anger,  but  in  order  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  its  maladies.  But  we  must  say  that  the  soul  is  punished  perpetually,  calling 
perpetuity  its  life  and  its  partial  period.  For  in  reality,  souk  that  have  committed  the  greatest 
offences,  cannot  be  sufficiently  purified  in  one  period,  but  are  in  life  per^>etually,  as  in  Tartarus, 
which  period  Plato  calls  eternity.  It  is  requisite  however  not  to  be  ignorant,  that  the  eternal  is 
one  thing,  and  the  perpetual  another.  For  the  eternal  is  the  whole,  as  a  whole  now  or  instant, 
deprived  of  the  past  and  future  time,  and  wholly  subsisting  in  the  present  abiding  notu.  But  the 
perpetual  b  that  which  indeed  always  subsists,  but  is  surveyed  in  the  three  times,  past,  present^ 
and  future.  Hence  we  caU  divinity  eternal,  in  consequence  of  not  having  his  being  in  time, 
but  possessing  it  through  the  whole  of  time,  past,  present,  and  future,  as  a  present  now  $  for 
thb  b  the  nature  of  the  eternal.  But  we  do  not  call  him  perpetual,  since  he  has  not  hb  being  in 
time.  If  therefore,  we  call  matter  perpetual,  it  must  be  said  that  it  b  iso,  as  being 'invested  with 
form  in  time,  and  again  receiving  other  forms,  those  that  were  prior  being  corrupted.  Hence 
we  may  not  only  interpret  Tartarus  ethically,  but  also  physically,  by  saying  that  Tartarus  b  mat- 
ter, in  consequence  of  the  tumult  and  sedition  of  contrary  natures  which  exbt  in  it 

But  when  Plato  in  the  Phaedo  says,  that  of  the  rivers  which  are  derived  from  Tartarus,  some 
having  proceeded  to  a  small  extent  again  return  into  it,  through  the  same  place  from  whence  they 
flowed,  but  that  others  proceeding  to  the  greatest  extent,  no  longer  return  to  Tartarus  through 
the  same  place  whence  they  began  to  flow,  but  again  make  a  period  according  to  a  place  contrary 
in  position  to  that  from  which  they  proceeded,— this  considered  ethically  signifies  that  soub 
whose  offences  are  difficult  to  be  cured,  or  which  are  incurable,  do  not  even  for  a  little  recede 
from  generation,  i.  e.  from  Tartarus,  which  generation  *  is  given  to  them  as  a  punbhment,  in 

•  The  reader  must  remember  that  bj  generation  the  whole  of  a  visible  nature  is  signifieJ,  as  opposed  to  an 
incorporeal  and  Invisible  nature. 

order 
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If  this  however  were  the  case,  it  would  happen,  that  rivers  would 
not  always  flow  to  the  same  place.  For  since  thej  flow  into  the  middle 
from  which  also  they  originally  flowed,  they  will  no  more  flow  from  be- 
neath than  from  above,  but  they  will  flow  to  whatever  part  fluctuating 
Tartarus  tends;  though  if  this  happened,  that  which  they  say  would 
come  to  pass,  viz.  that  rivers  would  flow  upward,  which  is  impossible^ 
Farther  still,  whence  will  the  water  originate  which  is  generated,  and 
which  again  flows  upward  ?  For  it  is  necessary  to  exempt  the  whole  of 
this,  if  the  equal  is  always  to  be  preserved  ;  since  as  much  as^ows  ex- 
ternally, will  again  flow  to  the  principle.  All  rivers,  however,  which  do 
not  flow  into  others,  are  seen  to  end  in  the  sea;  but  no  one  is  seen  to 
OTid  in  the  earth  ;  for  though  they  disappear,  yet  they  again  emerge. 
But  thbse  rivers  become  great  which  flow  to  a  great  extent  through  a 
cavity  ;  for  they  receive  the  streams  of  many  rivers  the  courses  of  which 
they  intercept  in  place  and  length.  Hence  the  Ister  and  the  Nile,  are 
the  greatest  of  the  rivers  which  enter  into  the  sea.  And  about  the  foun- 
tains  of  rivers  different  perso'ns  assign  ^iiffierent  causes  of  each,  because 
many  run  into  the  same  river.  It  is  however  evident  that  atl  these 
things  cannot  happen,  especially  since  the  sea  also  would  have  its  ori- 

Dtder  that  they  may  be  purified.  -Bat  even  diough  they  appear  to  recede  inm  it,  throui^the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  yet  tbey  again  retmn  into  generation,  in  aaotbor  body.  lAild^faose  of- 
fending souls  are  easily  tnired,  who -are  not  rery  muchanacbed  to  Tartarus,  i.  •e^toigeneratioa. 
Hence  after  proceeding  from,  they  do  not  immediately  haeten  to  it,  but  Ibrtseriain'loQg  periods 
'of  time  remain  without  generation.  According  to  a  certain  period  however  they  agairi  come  into 
generation  for  the  sake  of  being  purified  from  their  former  o&nees.  And  such  is  the  tilmal  ex- 
planation;  biA  x\ke physical  is  as  follows:  The  eorruption  of  a  natural  thiftg  is produoed,  either 
'from  the  imbecility  inherent  in  that  which  is  corrupted^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  flame  of  a 
*lamp ;  for  this  being  enfeebled  from  the  failure  of  nutriment  is  extinguished ;  or  it  b  produced 
from  the  dominion  of  a  contrary  nature.  Here,  therefore*  through  the  rivers  which  immediately 
'again  retmn  to  Tartarus,  the  corruption  of  a  natural  thing  from  itself  is  sigiiified  \  but  through 
the  rivers  which  proceed  in  a  contrary  direction  into  Tartarus,  the  corruption  from  contraries  Is 
signified. 

Lastly,  when  Plato  says  that  the  taste  and  colour  of  the  water  is  according  to  the  ^us^ty  of  the 
earth  through  which  it  flows,  thb  signifies,  that  souls  in  which  reason  does  not  preside  as  a  cha- 
rioteer, are  changed  according  to  the  subject  temperam^it  of  the  body.  For  when  reason  has  do- 
minion^  the  soul  does  not  yield  to  the  temperament  of  the  body. 

gin 
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gin  from  thence.  That  the  place  therefore  in  which  the  sea  is  contained 
is  the  place  of  water,  and  not  of  the  sea  alone,  and  from  what  cause 
potable  water  is  imnjanifest  except  when  it  flows,  but  another  part  of 
water  is  permanent ;  and  why  the  sea  is  rather  the  end  than  the  begin- 
ning of  water,  just  as  in  [aninxated]  bodies,  excrement  is  the  end  of 
all  nutriment,  and  especially  of  that  which  is  moist^  so  much  has  been 
said  by  us.'' 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  next  thing  that  particularly  demands  our  attention  in  tlie  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  is  his  admirable  doctrine  concerning  the  Soul.  But 
as  the  treatise  in  which  this  doctrine  is  contained  is  remarkably  obscure, 
I  shall  incorporate  in  this  chapter  the  substance  of  the  Introduction  to 
it,  which  accompanies  my  translation  of  that  treatise. 

In  order  therefore  to  understand  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle  respecting 
the  soul,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  in  tlie  first  place  of  the  powers  of  the 
soul,  and  show  in  how  many  ways  they  are  divided,  and  what  appel- 
lation  each  of  them  is  allotted.  In  the  next  place  it  is  requisite  to 
enumerate  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting  these  powers;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  to  unfold  from  division,  the  true  opinion  concerning 
them.  In  the  first  place  then,  psychical  powers,  (or  powers  belonging 
to  the  soul)  receive  a  twofold  division.  For  some  of  them  are  rational, 
but  others  irrational.  And  each  of  these  poivers  is  again  divided  in  a 
two-fold  respect.  For  of  the  rational  powers,  some  are  vital  and  orectic, 
(or  pertaining  to  appetites)  but  others  are  gnostic.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, also,  the  irrational  powers  are  divided.  Again,  the  rational  and 
gnostic  powers  of  the  soul  receive  a  triple  division.  For  one  of  them  is 
opinion,  another  is  dianoia,  and  another  is  intellect.     Opinion,  there- 

2  T  fore, 
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fore,  is  conversant  with  t|je  universal  which  is  in  sensibles  ;  since  it  has 
a  knowledge  of  this.  For  it  knows  that  every  man  is  a  biped,  and  that 
all  colour  is  the  object  of  sight  alone.  And,  farther  still,  it  knows 
the  conclusions  of  the  dianoetic  energy,  but  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  those  conclusions.  For  it  knows  that  the  rational  soul  is  im- 
mortal, but  it  does  not  know  why  it  is  immortal,  because  this  is  the 
province  of  dianoia.  But  it  is  the  province  of  opinion  to  know  only 
that  it  is  immortal.  Hence  opinion  is  that  power  which  knows  the 
universal  in  sensibles,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  dianoetic  energy,, 
whence  also  opinion  is  well  defined  in  the  Sophista  of  Plato,  to  be  the 
termination  of  dianoia.  For  the  dianoetic  power  syllogizing  that  the 
rational  soul  is  immortal,  opinion  receiving  this  conclusion,  only  knows 
that  the  soul  is  immortal.  But  dianoia  is  that  power  which  completes,  as 
it  were,  a  certain  path,  by  passing  from  propositions  to  conclusions,, 
from  which,  also,  it  derives  its  appellation.  Thus,  for  instance,  dianoia 
investigates  whence  it  is  that  the  rational  soul  is  immortal.  Afterwards^ 
beginning  from  things  more  manifest^  it  passes  on  to  the  object  of  in- 
vestigation, and  says  that  soul  is  self-motive.  That  which  is  self-moved, 
is  always  moved :  But  this  is  immortal :  Soul,  therefore,  is  immortal. 
And  this  is  the  employment  of  dianoia.  Hence  it  is  the  discursive,  or 
evolved  energy  of  reason,  and  when  unperverted,  is  that  power  of  the 
souf  which  reasons  scientifically,  deriving  the  principles  of  its  reasoning 
from  intellect.  But  the  employment  of  intellect,  properly  so  called,  is 
to  apply  itself  to  things  by  simple  projections,  and  in  a  way  superior  to 
demonstration.  For  as  sense  by  its  projecting  energy,  when  it  meets 
with  something  white,  or  some  particular  figure,  has  a  knowledge  of  it 
superior  to  demonstration  ;  since  it  is  not  in  want  of  syllogism,  in  order 
to  perceive  that  this  thing  is  white,  but  it  knows  that  it  is  by  simple 
projection  ;  thus,  also,  intellect  knows  intelligibles  by  a  simple  applica- 
tion of  its  gnostic  power,  in  a  manner  superior  to  demonstration.  The 
energy  of  intellect,  however,  is  alone  present  with  those  who  have 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  purification  and  science,  and  who,  through 
the  carthartic  virtues,  are  accustomed  to  energize  without  imagination 

and 
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and  sensed.  For  intellect  is,  as  it  were,  the  most  perfect  habit  of  the 
soul ;  whence,  also,  Plotinus,  speaking  of  this,  says,  "  He  who  ener- 
gizes according  to  it  will  know  what  I  say,*'  because  it  is  not  possible 
to  explain  such  an  energy  by  words.  But  of  these  piowers,  intellect 
has  the  first  order,  and  opinion  the  last,  and  dianoia  ranks  in  the 
middle,  the  energy  of  which  is  appropriate  to  our  soul,  since  it  also 
possesses  a  middle  order  in  the  universe.  Through  this  power,  likewise 
1  mean  the  dianoetic  power,  our  soul  is  elevated  to  the  contemplation 
of  intelligibles,  which  is  the  perfection  of  the  soul.  For,  since  our  soul 
is  nourished  with,  and  allied  to  sensibles,  it  is  impossible,  in  consequence 
of  her  association  with  the  senses,  that  she  can  immediately  elevate  her- 
self to  the  contemplation  of  intelligible  and  immaterial  forms  ;  but  at 
first  she  thinks  that  these  also  are  bodies,  and  have  magnitude,  and 
other  sensible  properties.  Thus,  also,  Plato  in.  the  Phaedo  s^ys,  that 
this  is  the  extremity  of  all  evils,  that  if,  at  any  time,  we  are  at  leisure 
from  the  attendance  of  the  body,  and  wish  to  apply  ourselves  to  the 
contemplation  of  divine  natures,  then,  invading  us  on  all  sides  in  our 
investigations,  it  causes  agitations  and  tumults,  and  so  vehemently 
impels  us,  that  we  are  not  able,  through  its  presence,  to  perceive  the 
truth.  For  the  phantasy  intervening,  induces  us  to  think  that  a  divine 
nature  is  corporeal,  and  has  magnitude  and  figure,  and  does  not  suffer 
us  to  form  conceptions  of  divinity,  incorporeally,  and  unattended  with 
figure.  On  this  account  it  is  necessary  that  the  soul,  when  proceeding 
to  her  perfection,  should  first  energize  according  to  the  dianoetic 
power,  from  its  being  conversant  with  objects  that  have  a  middle  situa- 
tion  between  intelligibles  and  sensibles;  for  such  are  dianoetic  objects; 
such  are  our  soul,  and  the  theory  pertaining  to  it ;  and  also  the  mathe- 
matics, since  mathematical  forms  have  an  essential  subsistence  in  the 
soul.  .For,  by  being  accustomed  to  energize  immaterially  about  these, 
vce  shall  be  able  gradually  to  ascend  to  the  contemplation  of  those  in-* 
telligible  forms  which  have  their  subsistence  in  deity,  and  which  are 
the  paradigms,  or  models,  of  every  thing  that  has  a  perpetual  subsist- 
ence according  to  nature.     Hence  Plotinus  says,    that  youth  should 

^  See  this  explained  in  the  notes  on  the  third  book  of  Aristotle's  treatise  On  the  Soul. 

2  T  2  be 
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be  led  through  the  mathematics,  in  order  that  they  may  become  ac- 
customed  to  an  incorporeal  nature  7, 

It  is  owing,  likewise,  to  the  illuminations  of  a  separate  intellect  in- 
fused into  the  soul,  that  all  men  have  common  conceptions,  which  are 
certain  vestiges,  and  resemblances  of  intellect;  and  the  knowledge  of 
these  conceptions  is  indemonstrable,  or,  rather,  is  superior  to  demon- 
stration. And  these  are  such,  as  that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other;  that  if  equal  are  taken  from  equal  things,  the 
remainders  are  equal ;  that  in  every  thing  there  is  either  affirmation  or 

^  The  following  beautiful  account  of  the  utility  of  the  mathematical  science,  is  extracted  from 
the  Commentaries  of  Produs  on  Euclid^  p.  5.  *'  Timaeus  calls  the  knowledge  of  the  mathema- 
tical disciplines,  the  path  of  erudition^  because  it  has  the  same  relation  to  the  science  of  wholes,^ 
and  the  first  philosophy,  which  erudition  has  to  virtue.  For  the  latter  prepares  the  soul,  by  the 
possession  of  worthy  manQers,  to  a  perfect  life ;  but  the  former  enables  our  reasoning  power,  and 
the  eye  of  the  soul,  to  ascend  from  the  obscurity  of  sensible  information.  Hence  Socrates,  in  the 
Republic,  rightly  observes,  *  that  the  eye  of  the  soul,  which  is  blinded  and  buried  by  other  studies,  b 
alone  adapted  to  be  resuscitated  and  excited  by  the  mathematical  disciplines ;  that  by  these  it  is 
again  elevated  to  the  contemplation  of  real  beings,  is  transferred  from  images  to  realities,  and  from 
darkness  to  intellectual  light,  and,  in  short,  is  extended  from  a  cavern,  and  its  detaining  bonds, 
and  the  fetters  of  matter,  to  an  incorporeal  and  impartible  essence/  For  the  beauty  and  order  of 
the  mathematical  reasons,  and  the  firmness  and  stability  of  the  contemplation  they  afiford,  conjoin 
us  with  intelligibles  themselves,  and  perfectly  establbh  us  in  their  essences,  which  are  always 
adorned  with  divine  beauty,  perpetually  remain  the  same,  and  preserve  a  mutual  order,  without 
end.  But  Socrates,  in  the  Phacdrus,  delivers  to  us  three  characters  who  are  elevated  from  a  sen- 
sible to  an  intellectual  life,  and  who^  according  to  him,  give  completion  to  the  primary  life  of  the 
soul,  viz.  the  philosopher^  the  lover^  and  the  musician.  The  principle,  however,  and  path  of  ele- 
vation to  the  lover,  is  from  apparent  beauty,  by  employing,  as  steps  in  the  ascent,  the  middle 
forms  of  beautiful  objects.  But  to  the  musician,  who  is  allotted  the  third  rank,  the  transition  is 
from  sensible  to  unapparent  harmony,  and  the  reasons  it  contains.  And  to  the  one  sight,  but  to 
the  other  hearing,  is  the  instrument  of  reminiscence.  To  him,  however,  who  is  naturally  a 
philosopher,  whence,  and  by  what  means  is  the  reminiscence  of  intellectual  knowledge  effected^ 
and  the  excitation  to  real  being  and  truth  ?  For  this  character,  also,  on  account  of  its  imperfection, 
requires  a  proper  principle.  It  must  be  excited,  therefore,  from  itself;  and  he  who  is  naturally 
such,  is  astonished  by  the  contemplation  of  real  being.** 

And  again,  p.  9,  he  observes,  <*  that  Plato  clearly  evinces  that  the  mathematical  sciences  have 
a  power  of  piuifying,  and  elevating  the  soul,  removing,  like  the  Homeric  Minerva,  the  darkness 
of  sense  from  the  intellectual  light  of  the  dianoetic  power,  which  is  better  worth  saving  than  ten 
thousand  eyes  ;  so  that  these  disciplines  not  only  partake  of  Mercurial  gifts,  but  also  of  those  of 
Minerva." 

negation  ; 
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negation  ;  that  all  things  desire  good  ;  and  the  like.  For  to  a  belief  of 
these,  we  require  no  proof,  but  we  know  them  immediatelj,  and  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  better  than  that  of  demonstration.  These  com- 
mon conceptions,  therefore,  which  all  men  possess,  are  evidently 
resemblances  of  intellect.  Hence,  intellect  is  said  to  be  the  principle 
of  science,  by  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  intelligibles.  And 
Aristotle,  in  his  Posterior  Analytics,  says  concerning  this,  against  those 
who  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  science,  that  we  not 
only  say,  there  is  science,  but  also,  the  principle  of  science  by  which 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  terms  ;  by  terms,  either  meaning  common  con- 
ceptions, or  intelligibles,  which  are  the  boundaries  of  beings.  For  a 
term,  as  the  geometrician  says,  is  that  which  is  the  end  of  something ; 
and  intelligibles  are  the  highest  extremities  of  beings. 

But  of  the  irrational  powers  of  the  soul,  some  are  gnostic,  and  others 
are  vital  and  orectic.  And  the  gnostic,  indeed,  are  phantasy  and  sense. 
These,  however,  differ  from  each  other,  because  sense  is  extended  to 
externals,  but  the  phantasy  possesses  knowledge  inwardly.  For  sense 
only  knows  that  which. is  present,  and  which  it  apprehends  externally; 
but  the  phantasy  receiving  the  types,  or  impressions  of  sensibles,  from, 
sense,  fashions  these  in  herself.  Whence  also  Aristotle  calls  it  passive 
intellect;  intellect,  indeed,  as  having  the  object  of  knowledge  inward> 
and  applying  to  this  object  by  simple  projections,  like  intellect,  and 
without  proof;  but  passive,  because  its  knowledge  is  attended  with 
impressions,  and  is  not  unfigured.  It  is  also  called  phantasy ^  as  being 
ipotv$\dai(t  T<$,  or  a  certain  permanency  of  appearances ;  for  it  establishes  in 
itself  those  things  which  are  externally  apparent.  Each  of  these 
powers,  however,  is  extended  about  a  partial  object ;  for  it  knows  this 
particular  white  thing,  and  not  every  thing  white.  But  they  differ,  be- 
cause the  one  knows  that  which  is  external,  and  the  other  that  which  is 
internal.  And  the  phantasy,  indeed,  receives  the  impressions  of  the 
five  senses ;  but  each  of  the  senses  alone,  knows  its  proper  sensible 
object. 

Again,  of  the  orectic  and  vital  powers,  one  is  anger,  but  the  other 

desire. 
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desire.  For,  since  Providence  sent  us  hither,  in  order  that  we  might 
adorn  a  terrestrial  nature,  he  committed  to  us  this  allotment,  which  he 
was  willing  we  should  preserve.  And  that  we  might  accomplish  this, 
since  there  are  many  things  which  are  detrimental  to  this  allotment, 
and  our  mortal  nature  is  flowing  and  obnoxious  to  corruption,  it  gave 
us  anger  and  desire,  that  by  the  former  we  might  repel  whatever  is  de- 
trimental, and  by  the  latter  might  re-weave  what  we  lose  by  continual 
effluxion. 

The  practical  rational  powers,  however,  are  will,  and  pre-election,  or 
deliberate  choice.  And  the  will,  indeed,  is  alone  directed  to  good; 
but  pre-election  is  of  an  ambiguous  nature.  And  the  will  is  of  the 
rational  soul,  as  itself  subsisting  by  itself;  but  pre-election  pertains  to 
the  rational  soul,  so  far  as  it  is  complicated  with  irrationality.  For 
when  the  soul  is  beyond  generation  ^  she  alone  energizes  according  to 
will ;  since  she  is  then  in  good  alone.  But  when  she  subsists  in  gene- 
ration, since  irrational  powers  are  then  connected  with  her  essence,  she 
possesses,  as  the  consequence  of  this  complication,  pre-election,  be- 
cause at  one  time  she  is  conversant  with  irrationality,  and  at  another 
time  with  reason,  and  chooses  this  thing  prior  to  that. 

Besides  these  powers,  however,  there  are  what  are  called  the  vege- 
tative powers ;  and  these  are  three,  the  nutritive,  the  augmentative, 
and  the  generative.  But  they  are  called  vegetative,  because  these 
alone  are  seen  in  plants.  For  when  plants  are  irrigated  and  manured, 
they  are  nourished  and  increased,  and  generate  that  which  is  similar  to 
themselves.  For  the  vine  is  from  a  vine,  and  the  olive  from  an  olive. 
In  short,  we  are  men  and  animals,  and  animated  natures.  And  so  far 
as  we  are  men,  we  have  the  rational  powers  already  enumerated  ;  but 
so  far  as  we  are  animals,  we  have  the  irrational  powers  ;  and  so  far  as 
we  are  animated,  we  have  the  vegetative  powers.  For  we  also  say  that 
plants  are  animated;  since  to  be  nourished,  to  be  increased,  and  to 
generate   beings  similar  to  themselves,   pertain  to  animated   natures. 


*  By  the  tenn  generation,  the  whole  of  a  visible  nature  is  to  be  understood. 
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Planls,  therefore,  are  also  said  to  live  and  die.  But  life  and  death  are 
produced  by  the  presence  and  absence  of  soul.  Such  beings,  there- 
fore, as  have  the  more  excellent  lives,  have  also,  from  necessity,  those 
that  are  subordinate  ;  but  the  converse  is  not  true.  For  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  rational  powers  can  be  possessed  without  the  previous 
possession  of  those  that  are  subordinate.  In  the  senses,  also,  it  is  not 
possible  for  an  animal  to  participate  of  the  more  excellent  sense,  which 
does  not  participate  of  a  subordinate  sense.  Such  animals,  therefore, 
as  participate  of  sight,  participate  also  of  hearing,  and  the  other  senses ; 
and  such  as  participate  of  hearing,  these,  likewise,  have  the  smell,  the 
taste,  and  the  touch  ;  but  they  do  not  entirely  participate  of  the  sight, 
as  is  evident  in  the  mole.  In'deed,  there  are  some  animals  which  alone 
participate  of  the  touch,  as  the  sponge.  Hence,  it  is  not  possible  for 
an  animal  to  participate  of  the  more  excellent  without  participating  of 
the  subordinate  powers.  This,  however,  is  not  because  tlie  superior  are 
in  want  of  the  inferior  powers  to  their  subsistence,  but",  on  the  contrary, 
the  body  is  not  able  to  participate  of  the  more  excellent,  unless  it 
previously  participates  of  the  subordinate  powers.  Thus  the  body 
cannot  participate  of  the  irrational  without  a  previouj  participation  of 
the  vegetative  power ;  nor  of  the  rational  power,  without  a  participa- 
tion of  both  these.  For,  since  it  b  necessary  that  no  form  should 
perish,  lest  the  universe  should  be  imperfect ;  for  the  world  is  a  pleni- 
tude of  forms ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  sublunary  natures  should  remain 
numerically  the  same,  since  they  are  generable  and  corruptible ; — hence 
these,  also,  participate  of  perpetuity,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  since  all 
things  desire  eternity,  or  the  first  perpetuity,  as  their  proper  principle. 
And  each  individual  participates  of  this  according  to  its  own  measure. 
Hence,  also,  terrestrial  natures,  not  being  able  to  be  numerically  per- 
petual, each  of  them  participates  of  perpetuity,  by  generating  a  being 
like  itself.  And  this  work  of  nature,  viz.  for  every  vital  being  to  gene- 
rate another  Kke  itself,  is  what  nature  proposes  to  herself  as  her  prin- 
cipal scope.  Since,  therefore,  we  require  generation,  but  the  generative 
power  subsists  in  a  definite  magnitude,  on  this  account  we  require 
increase.     Since,  also,  increase  is  produced  through  nutriment,  wc  are 

in 
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in  want  of  the  nutritive  power ;  and  hence,  both  we,  and  irrational 
animals,  participate  of  physical  powers ;  so  that  when  we  energize  ac- 
cording to  these  powers,  we  energiie  as  plants ;  but  when  according  to 
anger  and  desire,  we  energize  as  irrational  animals;  and  we  alone 
energize  as  men  when  we  employ  the  reasoning  power.  Hence,  also, 
Plotinus  very  divinely  says,  "  that  those  who  furiously  energize  ac- 
cording to  the  nutritive  powers,  are  in  danger  of  being  changed  into 
.  trees/' 

It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  consider  what  the  difference  is  between 
desire  9,  and  those  natural  powers,  the  generative  and  nutritive.  For 
we  do  not  see  that  desire  energizes  about  any  thing  else,  than  about 
nutriment  and  the  generative  powers,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  desire  is  the  same  with  the  vegetative  powers.  What,  then,  shall 
we  say  ?  That  it  is  not  the  same.  For  desire,  indeed,  energizes  in 
conjunction  with  sense  j  but  the  vegetative  powers  energize  without 
sense.  Hence  irrational  animals  are  excited  to  appetite  by  the  view 
of  fejnales ;  so  that  desire  is  attended  with  a  certain  knowledge,  biit 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  vegetative  energies.  Indeed,  we  frequently 
emit  the  seed  when  asleep,  no  sense  or  imagination  having  preceded 
the  emission,  and  we  do  this  in  consequence  of  energizing  according  to 
the  vegetative  powers.  For,  as  when  reason  is  enslaved  by  the  irrational 
part,  it  employs  every  means  to  gratify  luxurious  appetite,  and  yet  we 
do  not  on  this  account  say,  that  reason  is  the  same  with  the  vegetative 
powers;  thus  also  we  say  with  respect  to  desire.  The  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, of  the  vegetative  powers  is  simply  to  aspire  after  nutriment  and 
coition,  unattended  with  sensation  ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  desire  is  to 
aspire  after  certain  nutriment,  a  certain  coition,  and,  in  short,  after  that 
which  produces  delight.  Is  there^  then,  one  and  the  same  end  of  desire, 
and  of  the  vegetative  power  ?  There  is  not.  But-  of  the  latter,  the  end 
is  simply  nutiiment,  or  coition,  and  of  desire  the  end  is  pleasure.  .This, 

9  It  must  be  carefully  observed  by  the  reader,  that  desire^  in  conjunction  with  angers  form  the 
two  great  orectic  and  vital  powers  of  the  soul ;  that  these  powers  are  irrational ;  and  that  conse- 
quently desire  J  as  an  irrational  power,  is  not  merely  a  wish  to  enjoy  any  things  because,  in  this  sense 
of  the  word,  there  are  rational  as  well  as  irrational  desires. 

however. 
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however,  rs  the  end  of  desire,  in  order  that  by  this  tendency  we  may 
preserve  the  condition  we  are  allotted  in  the  universe,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  our  race.     But  to  reason,  when  it  enslaves  itself  to  desire,  there 
is  not  a  certain  peculiar  end  of  this  energy,  because  such  an  energy  is 
unnatural  to  it.     And  things  which  are  unnatural,  are  not  directed  to  a 
certain  end.     For  reason  in  this  case,  like  a  slave,  procures  pleasure  not 
as  its  own  end,  but  as  the  end  of  desire.     Have  we,  then,  three  souls, 
^nd  are  we  governed  by  three  souls  ?  To  this  we  reply,  that  as  the  soul, 
from  its  union  with  this  body,  appears,andeecl,  to  form  but  one  thing, 
yet  in  reality  4s  not  one  thing  ;  thus,  also,  by  the  conjunction  of  the  ir- 
rational and  vegetative  powers,  it  produces,  through  contact,  one  cer- 
tain continuity.     For  the  irrational  is  proximately  suspended  from  the 
rational  part  5  but  the  vegetative  from  the  irrational  part.  And  through 
the  sympathy  arising  from  this  contact,  we  say  that  there  is  one  soul ; 
and  that  the  irrational  part  uses  the  subordinate  or  vegetative  powers 
^s  instruments.     Of  these  powers,  however,  I  mean  the  irrational  and 
the  vegetative,  some  are  more,  and  others  less  near  to  the  rational  souL 
The  irrational  powers,  indeed,  are  more  near,  because  they  are  capable 
of  being  obedient  to  reason.     On  which  account,  by  reproving  desires, 
we  render  them  more  mild.     Hence  Homer  represents  Ulysses  striking 
his  breast,  and  thus  addressing  his  heart : 

Poor  suflF^ring  heart !  he  crfd,  support  the  pain 
Of  wounded  honour,  and  thy  rage  restraih. 

Hence,  also,  ihe  precept,  accustom  yourself  to  subdue  anger,  plca- 
-stire,  and  pain,  and  the  like.  But  the  vegetative  powers,  as  not  being 
obedient  to  reasbn,  are  more  remote  from  the  rational  soul.  For  it  is 
not  possible  to  order  the  nutritive  power  to  nourish,  or  the  augmen- 
tative  to  increase,  or  the  generative  to  generate  only  to  a  certaiti 
-extent.  If,  however,  we  render  the  generative  power  more  moderate, 
it  is  evident  that  we  do  not  simply  repress  this  power  itself,  but 
<iesire;  for  the  power  remains  nevertheless,,  though  it  does  not  ener- 
gize. And  such  are  the  rational,  irrational,  and  vegetative  powers  of 
.*he  souL    . 
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Jo  shorty  with  respect  to  the  9oul,  some  of  the  ancients  say,  that  it  is 
incorporeal,  but  others,  that  it  is  a  body.  And  of  those  who  say  it  is  a 
body,  some  assert  that  it  is  a  simple,  but  otherts  that  it  is  a  composite 
body.  And  of  those  who  assert  that  it  is  a  composite,  some  say  that  it 
is  composed  from  conjoined,  but  others  from  unconjoined  bodies.  But 
of  those  who  assert  that  the  soul  is  a  simple  body,,  some  intVeed  say^  that 
it  is  an  etherial,  i.  e.  a  celestial  body,  as  Heraclidcs  Ponticus.  But 
others  say  that  it  is  fire,  as  Heraclitus,  since,  a^ccording  to  him,  fire  is 
the  principle  of  things,  and  thus  the  soul  is  of  a  fiery  nature,  on  account 
x>f  the  facility  of  its  motion.  Others,  however,  say,  that  the  «oul  is 
aerial,  as  Anaximenes,  and  some  of  the  Stoics.  But  others,  that  it  is 
aqueous,  as  Thales«  and  Hippo,  who  was  sumamed  the  Atheist.  For, 
sinee  they  saw  that  seed  is  from  a  xnoist  essence^  on  this  account  they 
thought  that  water  is  the  principle  of  things.  No  one,  however,  has 
dared  to  call  the  soui  earth,  on  account  of  the  gravity  and  immobility 
pf  this  element.  These,  therefore,  are  the  philosophers  who  said  that 
the  soul  is  a  simple  body,  since  there  are  only  these  five  simple  bodies ; 
and  these  also,  alone,  among  those  who  said  that  the  soul  is  a  body,  are 
able  to  assert  that  it  is  immortaU  But  of  those  who  thought  that  it  is 
a  composite  body,  some  assert  that  it  consists  of  unconnected  elements, 
as  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  and,  in  short,  those  who  introduce 
atoms.  For  they  said,  that  the  principles  of  things  are  atoms,  and  a 
vacuum  ;  and  hence,  that  the  soul  is  composed  fi'om  spherical  atoms, 
on  accotlnt  of  the  facility  of  its  nation.  But  others  said,  that  it  consists 
of  connected  elements,  as  Critias,  who  was  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants. 
For  he  said,  that  the  soul  is  blood ;  since  he  asserts  that  the  cpncep- 
tions  of  men  are  the  blood  that  surrounds  the  heart.  Of  those,  however, 
who  were  of  opinion  that  tlie  soul  is  immortal,  some  say  that  it  is  sepa* 
Table  from  the  body,  but  others  tliat  it  is  inseparable.  And  of  those 
who  say  that  it  is  inseparable,  some  assert  that  it  is  the  ratio  of  the 
temperament ;  as,  that  if  a  double  or  a  sesquialter  quantity  of  fire,  or 
.  fire  in  any  other  ratio,  is  mingled  with  water,  it  will  produce  souL  For 
that  double  or  sesquialter  ratio  is  the  soul.  But  others  assert  that  the 
temperament  itself  is  the  soul.   Others  again  assert  that  it  is  enteleckeia^ 

But 
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But  ^ntekcheia  is  the  perfection  and  form  of  the  subject.  Ratio,  how**  * 
ever,  differs  from  tcmper^nent.  For  ratio  is  surveyed  in  quantity,  such 
as  in  the  sesquialter,  or  in  the  double,  and  the  like.  And,  in  short,  the 
definite  habitude,  according  to  quantity,  of  this  thing  to  that,  is  the  • 
ratio  of  the  things  mingled.  But  temperament  is  the  quality  which 
arises  from  the  mixture  of  qualities.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  certain  tem- 
perament, i.  e.  the  tepid,  is  produced  from  the  hot  and  the  cold,  or  a 
brown  colour  from  the  white  and  the  black.  But  entelecheia,  as  we' 
have  said^  is  the  perfection  of  the  subject,  i.  e.  it  is  the  form  which 
accedes  to  matter  from  a  certain  composition  of  the  elements ;  as  to 
clay  the  form  of  a  shell  accedes.  But  of  those  who  assert  that  the 
soul  is  separable,  some  say  that  every  soul  is  separable  fi-om  the  body, 
the  rational,  the  irrational,  and'  the  vegetative;  and  this  was  the 
opinion  of  Numenius,  who  was  deceived  by  what  Plato  says  in  the 
Phsedrus,  "  that  every  soul  is  immortal,'^  though  he  is  there  evidently 
speaking  about  the  human  soul.  Others  again  assert,  that  every  soul 
ia  inseparable  from  .the  body,  and  is  on  this  account  mortal,  among 
%vhom  is  Alexander  Aphrodisiensts^  who  also  endeavours  to  draw 
Aristotle  to  liis  opinion.  But  others  assert  that  the  rational  soul  is 
separable,  but  that  the  irrational  and  vegetative  are  inseparable.  Of 
these,  however,  some  assert,  that  both  the  irrational  and  vegetative 
soul  are  inseparable  from  this  gross  body ;  but  others,  that  the  vegeta* 
tive  soul  alone  is  inseparable  from  it ;  and  that  the  irrational  soul  is 
indeed  separable  from  this  body,  yet  is  inseparable  from  a  certain 
pneinnatic  body,  which  is  the  true  opinion,  and  which  was  also  adopted 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

It  is  npt,  however,  proper  to  acquiesce  in  the  assertions  of  the 
ancients,  unaccompanied  with  proofs  of  their  truth,  but  we  should  pro* 
cure  demonstrations  of  every  thing;  for  these  dogmas  extend  to  the 
whole  of  our  life.  To  which  we  may  add,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  to  us  than  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves. We  shall  demonstrate,  therefore,  that  every  soul  is  incorporeal, 
and  that  the- rational  soul  alone  is  separable  from  all  body,  and  on  this 
account  is  immortaL  That  the  irrational  soul,  indeed,  is  separ2U>le  ^om 
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thi*  gross  body,,  but  is  inseparable  from  the  pneumatic  vehicle.  And, 
farther  still,  that  after  its  egress  from  this  gross  body,  it  remains  for  a 
certain  time ;  and  that  the  vegetative  soul  has  its  being  in  this  body, 
and  perishes  together  with  it. 

That  all  the  above-mentioned  opinions,  therefore,  which  assert  that 
the  soul  is  a  body,  whether  simple  or  composite,  are  false,  that  we  may 
give  a  confutation  of  them  all  in  common,  is  evident,  from  the  follow- 
ing arguments :  Every  body  is,  according  to  its  own  nature,  dissipable, 
and  is  divisible  to  infinity.     Hence  it  requ^ires  something  tq  connect  it. 
With  respect  to  this  something,  therefore,  by  which  it  iB  connected,^ 
since  it  is  either  soul,  or  some  other  power,  whether  is  it  a  body,  or  rn- 
cprporeal  ?     If,  indeed,  it  is  a  body,  there  will  again  b6  wanting  that 
by  which  it  is  connected.     Again,  therefore,  we  may  interrogate  con* 
cerning  this  connecting  something,  whether  it  is  a  body,  or  incorporeal ; 
and  this  will  be  the  case  to  infinity.     Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the 
power  which  is  connective  of  body  should  be  incorporeal.  •  But  soul  is^ 
connective  of  animated  bodies.  Every  soul,  therefore,  is  incorporeal.  In 
the  treatise  On  the  Soul,  however,  Aristotle,  after  having  in  many  ways 
confuted  these  opinions,  adds,  **  Why  do  I  speak  of  the  other  powers, 
since  the  last  of  the  gnostic  powers  of.  the  soul,  sense,  is  demonstrated 
to  be  incorporeal  by  linear  necessities.*'     If,  therefore,  the  last  power  is 
incorporeal,  much  more  are  the  superior  powers.     How,  therefore,  does 
he  demonstrate  this  ?      TS^o  body,  says  he,  is  capable  of  receiving  con- 
traries at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  same  part.     For  the' whole 
finger  cannot,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  partake  of  black  and  white  j 
nor  can  it  be,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  same  part,  refrigerated 
and  heated.  But  sense  at  once  apprehends  contraries  in  the  s^me  tii]>e. 
For  in  reading,  it  apprehends,  at  once,  black  and  white.     Hence  it 
.kno\ys  that  this  is  first,  and  that  second,  by  distinguishing  the  black 
letters  from  the  white  paper.   How,  therefore,  does  the  sight  apprehend 
contraries  in  the  same  time  ?    Shall  we  say  that  it  apprehends  them  ac- 
cording to  the  same  part;  or  that,  by  one  part,  it  apprehends  the  black, 
apd  by  another  part  the  white?      If,   therefore,  it  apprehends  them 
according  to  the  same  part,  it  apprehends  them  impartibly,  and  is  incor- 
poreal. 
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poreal.     But  if  by  another  and  another  part,  it  is  just  as  if  I  perceived 
one  thing,  but  you  another.     Just  as  if  you  should  say,  that  which  I  saw 
is  different  from  that  which  you  saw.  For  it  is  necessary  that  what  judges 
should  be  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  should  also  apprehend  the  ob- 
jects that  are  judged  according  to  one  and  the  same.    But  it  is  imjpossible 
that  a  body  can  apply  itself,  in  tlie  same  time,  according  to  the  same 
part,  to  contraries,  or,  in  short,  to  different  things.  Sense,  however,  in  the 
same  time  applies  itself  to  white  and  to  black.     Hence  it  applies  itself 
impartibly  ;  and  on  this  account  is  incorporeal.     For,  if  it  apprehended 
the  black  and  white  according  to  another  and  another  part,  it  would 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  white  from  the  black.     For  ho  one  distin- 
guishes that  which  is  seen  by  himself  from  that  which  is  seen  by  another. 
That  the  phantasy,  also,  is  incorporeal  and  impartible,  is  evident  from 
the  following  arguments.     For  whence  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  super- 
vening types,  or  impressions,  do  not  obliterate  the  pre-existent  types  ? 
which,  if  it  were  a  body,  would  be  the  case,  as  is  evident  in  wax ;  in 
which  the  supervening  obliterate  the  pre-subsisting  impressions.     The 
vegetative  soul,  also,  which  is  subordinate  to  sense,  and  physical  rea- 
sons themselves,  are  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  impartible,  and  on  this 
account  incorporeal.     For  in  each  part  of  the  seed  there  are  the  same 
vegetative  reasons,  or  producing  principles,  having  an  impartible  sub- 
sistence, as  there  are  in  the  whole  seed,  viz.  the  nutritive,  the  augmen- 
tative, and  the  plastic  principles.     For  as  the  whole  emitted  seed,  if  it 
is  contained  in  the  matrix,  produces  a  perfect  animal,  thus,  also,  if  not 
the  whole,  but  a  part  is  received  by  the  matrix,  it  will  nevertheless 
generate  a  perfect  animal.     If,  therefore,  the  vegetative  reasons  of  the 
•  animal  were  a  body,  the  principles  of  the  head,  of  the  feet,  and  of  all 
the  parts,  would  not  be  able  to  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  part. 
Now,  however,  they  are  in  the  same  j)art ;  and,  therefqre,  they  are  in- 
corporeal.    For  that  which  is  impartible  is  also  incorporeal. 

As,  therefore,  the  nutritive,  augmentative,  and  generative  powers  are 
contained  in  the  whole  tree,  thus  also  they  are  contained  in  the  branch 
and  the  kernel. 

Some,   however,   may   perhaps   doubt  whence  monsters  originate  ? 

Whether 
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Whether  it  is  not  because  the  seed  is  deficient,  or  abounds^  ?  And  why, 
again^  if  corn  is  mutilated,  the  remaining  part  no  longer  germinates  ? 
Why.  also  the  bark  of  a  tree  does  not  produce  a  leaf,  or  any  thing  of, 
this  kind,  though  these  also  are  parts  of  the  tree  ?  With  respect  to 
monsters,  therefore,  it  must  be  observed,  that  matter  is  the  cause  of 
these ;  since  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  animal,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  an  aptitude  of  matter,  both  according  to  quantity,  and 
according  to  quality.  But  the  matter  of  animals  is  the  menses*  If, 
therefore,  this  matter  is  superabundant,  or  deficient,  or  receives  any 
preternatural  quality,  then  it  is  the  cause  of  monsters.  And,  in  short, 
these  powers  are  incorporeal,  but  have  their  being  in  a  subject  body, 
and  require  to  their  existence  a  subject  commensurate  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  But  if,  in  short,  the  powers  in  the  whole  tree,  and  in 
the  parts,,  are  found  to  be  deficiept,  it  is  from  no  other  cause,  tlian  that 
they  are  of  themselves  impartible.  For  if  they  were  bodies,  they  would 
not  exist  wholly  in  the  amputated  branch,  and  the  tree. would  be  muti- 
lated. If,  however,  some  one  should  observe  that  it  may  be  said,  there 
are  bodies  of  similar  parts  which  pervade  through  the  universe,  and 
that  in  bodies  of  similar  parts  there  is  the  same  form  in  the  part  as  in 
the  whole,  as  is  evident  in  flesh,  since  a  part  of  flesh  is  flesh ; — to  this 
we  reply,  that  bodies  of  similar  parts  could  not  wholly  proceed  through 
the  whole  of  the  subject  matter;  for  it  is  impossible  that  body  should 
pervade  through  body*  If,  therefore,  the  subordinate  psychical 
powers  are  incorporeal,  much  more  is  the  rational  power,  which  is 
much  more  excellent*  For  that  the  rational  power  is  incorporeal,  is 
demonstrated  through  common  arguments  ;  but  we  shall  also  speak 
peculiarly  of  it,  as  follows  : — 

No  body  itself  knows  itself,  nor  is  converted  to  itself;  for  neither 
the  hand,  nor  any  other  part  of  the  body,  knows  itself.  But  neither 
do  the  irrational  powers,  though  they  are  incorporeal,  know  themselves ; 
for  neither  does  the  sight,  nor  the  hearing,  nor,  in  short,  sense,  know 
itself,  nor  investigate  in  what  its  nature  consists  :  but  it  is  reason  which 
makes  them  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  rational  soul,  however,  itself 
knows  itself*    It  is  itself,  therefore,  which  investigates,  and  itself  which 

is 
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is  investigated ;  it  is  itself  which  discovers,  and  itself  which  is  discovered ; 
itself  which  kiia\v&,  atid  itself  which  is  known.  It  is  clearly,  there- 
fore, demonstrated  tx>  be  incoq>areaI,  The  powers,  also,  w^hich  are  in 
the  subject  body,  arrive  at  their  acrae  together  with  the  body,  and 
'decay  togetlier  with  it ;  and  such  are  sense,  anger,  and  desire.  On  the 
xjontrary,  the  rartional  soul  rises  in  vigour  when  the  body  wastes  aviray. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  body  as  in  a  subject.  Again,  toothing  endea^- 
vours  to  destroy  the  subject  of  itsdf  j  for  lall  things  aspire  after  being. 
But  the  rational  soul  despises  the  body,  tames  it  by  virtuous  labours, 
and  often  entirely  deserts  it>  The  rational  soul,  therefore,  has  not  its 
being  in  the  body  as  in  a  subject.  Thus,  then,  it  is  demonstrated,  that 
no  psychical  power  is  a  body. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  also,  it  is  requisite  to  demonstrate  that 
the  rational  soul  has  an  essence  exempt  from  all  body  ;  but  the  other 
souls  have  their  existence  in  the  body.  And  the  irrational  soul,  indeed, 
has  its  existence  in  the  pneuriiatic  vehicle,  but  the  vegetative,  in  this 
gross  body.  In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  demonstrate  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  pre-assume,  that  Aristotle  delivers  to  us  a  rule  in  the 
preface  of  this  treatise,  which  is  adopted  in  common  by  all  philoso- 
phers, both  by  those  who  conceive  the  soul  to  be  mortal,  and  by  those 
who  believe  it  to  be  immortal.  The  rule  is  this ;  It  is  necessary,  says 
he,  to  form  a  judgment  of  essences  from  their  energies ;  since  every 
essence  has  a  co-ordinate  energy.  Every  essence,  therefore,  says  he, 
which  has  no  one  energy  separate  from  body,  is  not  itself  separate. 
For  if,  having  a  separate  essence,  it  has  no  energy  separate  from  body, 
when  it  is  separated  from  body  it  will  have  no  object  for  its  energy  ;  so 
that  it  will  be  in  vain.  But  neither  God  nor  nature  make  any  thing  in 
vain.  Neither,  therefore,  is  it  possible  that  a  separate  essence  should 
have  no  energy  separate  from  body. 

Again,  another  rule  is  as  follows  :  Every  essence  which  has  aa  energy 
separate  from  body,  is  also  itself  necessarily  separate  from  body..  For 
if  it  were  not  separate,  it  would  happen  tliat  the  thing  caused  would  be 
more  excellent  than  the  cause  i  and  that  what  is  subordiuale  would  h^ 
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better  than  what  is  superior,  which  is  absurd.  For  it  is  always  neces- 
sary that  the  cause  should  be  better  than  the  thing  caused ;  and  that 
what  is  naturally  prior  should  be  superior  to  that  which  is  posterior^ 
How,  therefore,  does  this  take  place  ?  We  know  that  all  energy  is  de- 
rived from  power,  and  all  power  is  derived  from  essence.  Energy, 
therefore,  has  the  third  order  from  essence.  Hence,  if  essence  is  inse- 
parable from  body,  but  energy  is  separate,  and  that  which  is  separate 
is  better  than  that  which  is  inseparable,  energy  is  better  than  essence ; 
viz.  the  effect  is  better  than  the  cause,  and  that  which  is  naturally  pos- 
terior than  that  which  is  naturally  prior,  which  is  absurd.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  an  energy  which  is  separate  from  body  should  not 
proceed  from  an  essence  which  is  itself  separate.  These,  then,  are 
Aristotelian  rules,  the  latter  of  which  is  useful  to  the  discussion  of  the 
rational  part,  but  the  former  to  the  discussion  of  the  other  parts,  of  the 
soul.  At  present,  therefore,  we  shall  speak  of  the  rational  part.  If, 
then,  no  essence  which  is  inseparable  from  body  has  a  separate  energy, 
but  we  can  demonstrate  that  the  rational  soul  has  an  energy  separate 
from  body,  there  is  every  necessity  that  it  also  should  be  separate. 
When,  therefore,  the  soul,  by  the  dialectic  method  of  Plato  ^  ascends 
through  well-ordered  gradations  to  being  itself,  and  at  length  arrives  at 
the  ineffable  principle  of  things,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  such  an  energy 
as  this  entirely  separate  from  body.  And  this  is  also  the  case  when  it 
investigates  itself.  For  in  these  energies  it  does  not  employ  the  co- 
operation of  the  bodjs  nor  does  it  itself  energize  about  the  body.  So 
that  such  an  energy  is  entirely  separate  from  the  body,  and  even  from 
the  phantasy  itself.  For  though,  as  we  shall  observe  from  Simplicius, 
those  energies  which  are  conversant  with  intelligibles  according  to  an 
external  projection,  (as  when  the  soul  by  a  reasoning  process  endea- 
vours to  prove  the  existence  of  these  luminous  beings,)  are  not  without 
the  phantasy,  so  far  as  it  follows,  yet  does  not  co-operate  with  them, 
just  as  a  shadow  follows  a  body  in  the  light ; — though  so  far  as  this  is 

^  See  th'b  master  science  copiously  explained  in  the.  Introduction  to  and  notes  on  my  translation 
of  the  Parmenides  of  Plato. 
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the  case,  these  energies  are  inseparable  from  the  phantasy,  yet  the 
stable  energy  of  the  soul,  and  which  is  contracted  into  the  essential,  is 
perfectly  separate,  and  is  not  at  all  moved  in  conjunction  with  the 
motion  of  any  corporeal-formed  appetite,  or  knowledge.  But  if  the 
energy  is  separate,  the  essence  also  of  the  rational  soul  will  be  neces- 
sarily separate.  And  if  the  essence  is  separate,  there  is  every  necessity 
that  it  should  also  be  perpetual.  For  this  all  men  acknowledge  in 
common,  that  every  essence  which  is  separate  from  bodies  is  also  per- 
petual. For,  consider,  if  the  rational  essence  being  separate,  is  not 
perpetual,  but  generable  and  corruptible,  before  it  was  generated,  it 
was  either  capable  or  not  capable  of  being  generated.  And  if,  indeed, 
it  was  not  capable,  it  would  not  be  generated ;  for  that  which  is  im- 
possible cannot  be  effected.  But  if  it  was  capable,  it  was  entirely 
material.  For  the  capability  of  some  time  or  other  being  or  not  being 
this  particular  thing,  is  the  province  of  matter.  If,  however,  the 
natures  which  are  separate  from  matter  are  immaterial,  they  will  not 
pass  from  a  subsistence  in  capacity  to  a  subsistence  in  energy,  but  will 
always  be  in  energy. 

Again^  whatever  is  corrupted,  is  corrupted  according  to  two  modes; 
either  by  the  analysis  of  bodies  into  their  elements,  or  by  the  extinction 
of  the  form  of  incorporeal  natures,  through  the  incongruity  of  the  sub- 
ject in  which  it  has  its  being,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  harmony  is 
destroyed  when  the  chords  of  a  musical  instrument  are  relaxed. 
According  to  neither  of  these  modes,  therefore,  can  the  rational  soul 
be  corrupted.  Not  after  the  manner  of  corporeal  natures  ;  for  it  is  in* 
corporeal.  Nor  can  it  be  corrupted  after  the  manner  of  things  which 
are  incorporeal,  indeed,  but  have  their  being  in  a  subject  body.  For 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  separate  from  body  ;  so  that  if  it  is 
demonstrated  to  be  separate  from  body,  it  is  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strated that  it  is  perpetual.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  rational 
soul. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  speak  concerning  the  irrational  and  vegeta- 
tive souls ;  for  that  these  are  inseparable  from  the  body,  is  evident  from 
the  above-mentioned  rule.     For  if  we  can  demonstrate  that  they  have 
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no  energy  separate  fro«n  bcxJy,  there  is  every  necessity  that  they  should 
b^  themselves  inseparable  from  body.     All  the  energies,  therefore,  of 
tt^ese  s^Quls  are  in  and  about  tt^  body.     For  the  nutritive,  the  augmen-- 
t^^^iivet  ftud  the  generative  powers,  are  in  body,  energize  through,  and 
are  conversant  with  the  body.     Farther  stiU,  this  is  also  the  case  witli 
a^nger  ^nd  desire.     For  the  former  moves  the  blood  which  is  about  the 
heart,  and  the  latter  thus  disposes  the  liver,  L  e.  excites  it  as  the  ia^ 
str^mient  of  desire.     Hence,  they  a^e  in  body,  aod  energize  through  the 
body,  and  are  also  conversant  with  the  body.     For  desire  is  the  appe-^ 
tite  either  of  food,  or  colours,  or,  in  short,  corporeal  things  ;  and  a&ger 
is  wl^Jy  intent  oa  avenging  incid^^tal  molestations.     Hence,  if  the 
eij^rgies  of  tbeae*  are  »ot  without  the  body^  this  also-  must  necessarily 
b/0  true  oS  their  essi^nces.     For  if  separated,  about  what  would  they 
en,^rgizp  ?  What  would  they  npDri^lv  or  increase,  or  generate  ?  What 
incideiii^tai  ips^ol^statian  would  ang^r  avenge ;  or  what  pleasurable  ob* 
jectp  \f.ould  excite  the  appetite  of  desire  ?     If  separate,  therefore,  they 
\yQuld  be  in  vain*     BuA  if  it  is  in^possible  that  any  being  should  exist 
in  vain,  the  essence  from  which  such  energies  proceed  is  inseparabie 
from.  body.    The  vegetative  soul,  however,  is  insepaiable  from  this 
grpss  l^ody,  and  is.  corrupted  together  with  it ;  and  its  powers  after  the 
departure  of  the  ratioijal  squI  remain  for  a  short  time  in  this  body. 
Since,  wh<^nce  does  the  putrid   and  easily  dissoluble  increase  arise  ? 
For  in  dead  bodies  the  nails  and  hairs  are  increased »     Bat  if  there  is^ 
evidently  a  vestjgie  of  the  aHgmentativa  power  after  death  in  the  body, 
it  is  aJso  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  vestigie  of  the  nutritive 
power ;  since  qutrinient  is  for  the  sake  of  increase.     Hence,  therefore, 
it  is  evident  that  these  powers,  have  their  existence  in  this  body  ;  and 
if  these  powers,  it  is  also  necessary  that  this  should  be  the  case  with 
the  generative  power,     ^qv  it  is.  of  the  same  corordination^  because 
\Yhere  the  former  are,,  thqre  the  generative  power  i^ necessarily  seen  to 
be.     The  irrational  soul,  however,  no  longer  has  an  existence  in  the 
deqd  hodj.     Fqv  after  the  departure  of  the  soul  from  this  gross  body, 
th^  vehicle  and, subject  containing  the  pneumatic  body  remain,  which 
also  is  itself  composed  from  the  four  elements,,  but  from  the  predomi- 
nance 
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nance  of  air  in  it  is  said  to  be  aerial ;  just  as  this  gross  body,  from  the 
predominance  of  earth  in  it,  is  said  to  be  terrestrial.     Whence,  how- 
ever, is  it  evident  that  the  irrational  life  has  its  being  in  this  vehicle  ? 
Or  rather,  whence,  in  short,  is  h  manifest  that  there  is  a  pneumatic 
body  ?     For  it  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  investigate  whether  there 
is  such  a  body,  and  afterwards  to  show  that  the  irrational  life  subsists 
in  this.     It  is  acknowledged,  then,  or  rather  is  demonstrated,  that  our 
soul,  after  its  departure  from  this  body,  passes  into  an  invisible  state, 
called  Hades,  and  there  suffers  the  punishment  of  its  evil  deeds  in  the 
present  life.     For  Providence  not  only  pays  attention  to  our  being,  but 
also  to  our  well  being.     Hence,  the  soul  is  not  neglected  when  it  falls 
into  a  preternatural  state  of  existence,  but  participates  of  a  providential 
attention  adapted  to  its  condition.     Since,  also,  its  errors  arise  fronk  th« 
sweetness  attending  the  gratification  of  desire,  its  purification  must 
from  necessity  be  effected  through  pain.    For  in  the  present  life,  also, 
•CQntrarks  are  the  reniedies  of  contraries.     On  this  account  the  soul, 
which  IS  purified  in  the  places  of  judgment  i»der  the  eartb,  suffelrs 
pain  through  punishment.     If,  however,  the  soul  is  incoppt>re4l,  it  is^ 
impossible  that  it  should  suffer.     How^  therefore,  is  it  punished  ?    We 
reply^  k  i&  perfectly  necessary  for  this  purpose,?  that  a  certain  body 
shonld  be  suspended  froor  it,  which  body,  wlten  it  is  in>moderately 
dissolved  or  congealed  by  excessive  heaf  or  cold,  pftins  the  sonl  irom 
sympathy  ;  just  as  in  the  present  life,  when  tfiis  outward  body  suflfers, 
the  soul  is  pained^  in  conseqiience  of  the  physical  bond,   and  the 
sympathy  arising  fbom  it ;  since  tha^  which  is  itself  by  itself  incorporeal 
cannot  suffer  from  any  thing.     What  kind  of  body,  therefore,  is  this 
which  is  suspended  from  the  soul?  It  evidently  is  not  this  gross  out- 
ward body  ;.  for  this  is  resolved  into  the  elements  from  which  it  is  com- 
posed.    But  it  is  tliat  which  we  call  the  pneumatic  body  ^.    Anger  and 

desire, 

*  •<  The  spirit,**  says  Prodns,  (in  Tim.  p.  Sll,)  "  comprdieixli  the  summits  of  the  irratioiiail' 
life,  and  these,  together  whh  the  vehick,  (i:  e.  the  etherial  vehicle  of  the  soul,)  have  a  perpetual 
subsistence,  as  being  produced  by  the  demiurgus  himself.  But  these  summits  becoming  extended 
and  divided,  produce  the  life  which  the  }umafr  gods  are  said  by  Pbeo  to  w^ve,  and  which  is 

2x2  mortal. 
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desire,  therefore,  are  in  this  body^  as  in  a  subject,  and  are  inseparable 
from  it.  For  if  the  soul,  immediately  on  its  departure  from  the  present 
life,  was  liberated  from  these  passions,  it  would  be  entirely  purified  from 
generation.  But  being  liberated  from  generation  and  the  passions,  it 
would  dwell  on  high,  and  would  not  be  confined  in  the  places  of  judg- 
ment under  the  earth.  For  it  is  impossible  that  the  soul  should  be 
liberated  from  generation  which  has  not  purified  herself.  For  since  she 
is  self-motive,  and  voluntary  falls  from  good,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  she  may  be  led  back  to  her  pristine  perfection,  that  she  should 
herself  purify  herself.  Those  subterranean  places  of  judgment,  how- 
ever, are  not  able  to  elevate  her,  but  only  convert  her  to  herself.    Hence, 

mortal,  because  it  is  necessary  that  the  soul  should  divest  herself  of  this  distributed  life  when, 
through  purification,  she  returns  to  her  pristine  state  of  felicity.  This  distributed  life,  however, 
has  a  more  extended  exbtence  than  the  life  of  this  gross  body,  and  on  this  account  the  soul  has 
a  life  of  this  kind,  when  making  choice  of  lives  in  Hades.  For,  by  verging  to  a  subordinate  con- 
dition of  being,  she  receives  this  mortal  life  from  the  junior  gods.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  de- 
miurgus  gives  subsistence  to  the  summits  of  the  irrational  life,  but  does  not  produce  the  irrational 
life  itself  5  since,  giving  subsistence  to  daemons,  he  also  produces  the  irrational  life  which  is  in 
them,  yet  not  that  which  the  junior  gods  weave  in  us ;  for  this  latter  is  alone  adapted  to  souls  fall- 
ing into  generation.  The  gods,  therefore,  (that  is,  the  mundane  gods,)  also  illuminate  their 
vehicles  with  rational-formed  lives,  they  themselves  having  intellectual  souls.  But  those  daemons 
who  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  reason,  use  irrational  powers,  but  keep  them  in  subjection  to 
reason.  Much  more,  therefore,  have  our  souls  a  life  in  the  ethereal  vehicle  which  is  irrational, 
when  compared  with  that  of  daemons,  but  is  more  copious,  by  assuming  another  irrational  life, 
which  is  a  degeneration  of  the  life  in  the  spirit,  which  degeneration  is  wovdn  by  the  junior  gods. 
The  whole,  therefore,  of  that  life  is  immortal,  which  the  soul  possesses  in  imitation  of  wholes ; 
but  the  additional  life  pertains  to  the  secondary  and  mortal  life.  I^  therefore,  in  the  ethereal 
vehicle  there  is  one  impassive  sense,  this  generates  in  the  pneumatic  vehicle  one  passive  sense,  and 
this  one  passive  sense  generates  in  the  outward  gross  body  many  and  passive  senses.  The  orectic 
power,  also,  in  the  ethereal  vehicle  produces  many  orectic  powers  in  the  pneumatic  vehicle,  which 
liave  something  separable  from  the  outward  body,  and  are  capable  of  being  disciplined ;  and  these 
produce  in  the  outward  body,  ultimate  and  material  powers."' 

From  this  remarkable  passage  it  follows,  that  the  first  subsistence  of  the  spirit  is  with  the  ethereal 
vehicle  of  the  soul ;  that  it  contains  in  itself  the  summits  of  the  irrational  life  ;  and  that  the  ir- 
rational life  which  is  in  the  pneumatic  vehicle  is  a  degeneration  from  the  life  in  the  ethereal  vehicle, 
and  is  also  mortal.  The  reader  will  find  much  interesting  information  on  this  subject,  by  con- 
sulting my  translation  of  a  part  of  Synesius  On  Dreams,  in  the  History  of  the  Restoration  of  the 
Platonic  Theologyj  vol.  ii.  p.  269,  of  my  translation  of  Proclus  on  Euclid. 

when 
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when  she  repents  of  her  errors,  she  becomes  purified  by  her  own  proper 
impulse,  and  voluntarily  divests  herself  of  that  sympathy  by  which  she 
was  voluntarily  bounds.  Hence,  after  the  subterranean  places  of  judg- 
ment, 

5  *<  The  extremity  of  all  evils,"  says  Synesius,  (see  p.  272-  of  my  History  above  mentioned,)  **  con- 
sists in  not  perceiving  the  present  evil ;  for  this  belongs  to  such  as  have  no  desire  to  emerge,  but  like 
those  whose  skin  is  hardened  by  disease,  for  as  they  are  no  longer  tormented  with  pain,  so  neither 
are  they  anxious  to  be  cured.  Hence  penitence  possesses  a  peculiar  power  of  re-elevating  the 
soul.  For  be  who  endures  his  present  state  with  sorrow  and  remorse,  will  meditate  his  flight ;  and 
the  will  is  the  greatest  part  of  purgation.  Indeed,  through  the  means  of  this,  both  our  deeds  and 
words  extend  their  hands  to  assist  us  in  our  ascent  \  but  this  being  taken  away,  the  soul  is  de- 
prived of  every  purifying  machine,  because  destitute  of  assent,  which  is  the  greatest  pledge  of 
reconciliation.  Hence,  both  here  and  elsewhere  punishments  bring  with  them  the  greatest  utility 
to  the  order  of  things,  while  they  oppose  molestation  to  delight,  and  banish  stupid  pleasure  from 
the  souL  Misfortunes,  too,  which  are  said  to  happen  contrary  to  our  deserts,  are  of  the  greatest 
advantage  in  extirpating  the  passions  by  which  we  are  captivated  with  externals  \  and  thus  the 
doctrine  of  a  Providence  is  confirmed  to  the  intelligent,  from  the  very  circumstances  which  pro- 
duce diffidence  in  the  ignorant." 

To  the  above  most  excellent  citation,  the  following  also  may  be  added  as  no  less  admirable^ 
from  the  MS.  Commentary  of  Olympiodorus  on  the  Georgias  of  Plato.     See  my  translation  of 
that  Dialogue,  p.  4^5.     The  passage  in  Plato,  on  which  Olympiodorus  comments,  is  as  follows* 
'^  Radamanthus,  likewise,  sees  that  such  a  soul,  (i.  e.  a  soul  in  which  nothing. is  right,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  having  been  educated  without  truth,)  through  power,  luxury,  and  intemperate  con- 
duct, is  full  of  inelegance  and  baseness,     On  seeing,  however^  a  soul  in  this  condition,  he  directly 
sends  it  into  custody  with  disgrace  ;  whither,  when  arrived,  it  will  suffer  the  punishment  which  it 
deserves.     But  it  is  proper  that  every  one  who  is  punished,  if  he  is  rightly  punished,  by  another^ 
should  either  become  better,  and  derive  advantage  from  his  punishment,  or  become  an  example 
to  others,  that  others,  perceiving  his  suflferings,  may  be  terrified  and  made  better.     Those,  how- 
ever, are  benefitted,  and  suffer  punishment  both  from  gods  and  men,   who  have  been  guilty  of 
curable  oflFences  :  but  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  which  they  derive  both  here  and  in  Hades 
takes  place  through  torments  and  pain ;  for  they  cannot  by  any  other  means  be  liberated  from 
injustice*     But  those  who  have  acted  unjustly  in  the  extreme,  and  have  through  such  crimes 
become  incurable,  serve  as  examples  to  others.     And  these  no  longer  derive  any  advantage  as 
being  incurable  ;  but  others  are  benefitted  on  perceiving  them  suff*ering  through  the  whole  of  time, 
the  greatest,  most  bitter,  and  most  horrid  punbhments  for  their  guilt,  being,  indeed,  suspended  in 
the  prison  of  Hades  as  examples,  spectacles,  and  warnings  to  the  unjust  men  that  come  thither.'* 

On  this  very  important  passage,  Olympiodorus  thus  beautifully  comments*     **  It  is  necessary 
to  know  that  souls  which  have  moderately  sinned,  are  punished  but  for  a  short  time,  and  after- 
wards being  purified,  ascend.     But  when  I  say  they  ascend,   I  do  not  mean  locally,  but  vitally; 
for  Plotinus  says,  that  the  soul  is  elevated, ,  not  with  feet,  but  by  life.     But  souls  that  have  com- 
mitted 
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meqt,  the  soul  becomes  again  a  resident  on  the  earth,  till,  being  purified 
by  herself,  and  liberated  from  generation,  she  becooies  adapted  to  as* 

cend. 

mitted  the  greatest  crimes  are  directly  sent  to  Tartarus ;  Plato  using  the  word  nAwi^  directly y  in- 
stead of  swiftly;  a  right  line  being  the  shortest  of  lines  which  have  the  same  extremities^     It  is 
here,  however,  worth  while  to  doubt,  why  Plato  says  they  are  always  judged,  and  are  never  pun* 
fied.     What,  then,  is  there  never  any  cessation  of  the^*  punishment  ?     If,  however,  the  soul  is 
always  punished,  and  never  enjoys  good,  she  is  always  in  vice.     But  punishment  regards  some 
good«     It  is  not  proper,  therefore,  that  the  soul  should  always  continue  in  a  state  contrary  to  na- 
ture.    If,  therefore,  punishment  does  not  in  any  respect  benefit  us,,  nor  bring  us  to  a  better  con- 
dition, it  is  inflicted  in  vain.   Neither  God,  however,  nor  nature,  does  any  thing  in  vain.    What, 
then,  are  )ve  to  understand  by  the  term  ever.    We  reply  as  follows  :  **  There  are  seven  spheresj^ 
that  of  the  moon,  that  of  the  sun,  and  those  of  the  other  planets ;  but  the  inerratic  is  the  eighth 
sphere.    The  lunar  sphere,  therefore,  makes  a  complete  revolution  more  swiftly ;  for  it  is  accom« 
plished  in  thirty  days.     That  of  the  sun  is  more  slow ;  for  it  is  accomplished  in  a  year.    That  of 
Jupiter  is  still  slower ;  fpr  it  is  effected  in  twelve  years.     And  much  more  that  of  Saturn ;  for  it 
is  completed  in  thirty  years.    The  stars,  therefore,  are  not  conjoined  with  each  other  in  their 
revolutions,  except  rarely.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  sphere  of  Saturn  and  the  sphere  of  Jupiter  are 
conjoined  with  each  other  in  their  revolutions  in  sixty  years.     For  if  the  sphere  of  Jupiter  comes 
from  the  same  to  the  same  in  twelve  years,  but  that  of  Saturn  in  thirty  years,  it  is  evident  that 
when  Jupiter  has  made  five,  Saturn  will  have  made  two  revolutions  ;  for  twice  thirty  is  sixty,  and 
so,  likewise,  is  twelve  times  five ;  so  that  their  revolutions  will  be  conjoined  in  sixty  years;  Souls,, 
therefore,  are  punished  for  such  like  periods.    But  the  sevqn  planetary  spheres  coqjoin  their  revo- 
lutions with  the  inerratic  sphere,  through  many  myriads  of  years  ;  and  this  i$  the  period  which 
IMato  calls  Toy  an  x^ofoVf  for  ever.     Souls,  therefore,  that  have  been  patricides  or  matricides,  and 
universally  souls  of  this  description,  are  punished  for  ever,  i.  e.  during  this  period.     Hence  the 
soul  converts  herself  to  herself  gradually,  and  again  receives  an  organ  on  the  earth  adapted  to  her 
desert.    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  know  that  a  pneumatic  vehicle  is  suspended  from  the  soul, 
and  that  this  is  punished  by  becoming  either  very  much  heated  or  refrigerated.     It  may  ako  be 
said,  that  certain  dreadful  objects  present  themselves  to  the  view,  such  as  the  tragedian  speaks  of, 
viz.  virgins  with  a  bloody  aspect,  and  the  like. 

<*  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  know,  that  punishment  makes  the  soul  more  sane,  and  renders  her 
more  adapted  to  be  purified.  We  must  not,  therefore,  think  that  punishments  are  purification 
itself.  For,  if  the  soul  should  be  punished  without  being  converted  to  herself,  she  would  not  be 
purified.  When,  therefore,  she  becomes  sober  and  converted  to  herself,  as  being  self- motive, 
then  she  is  purified ;  since  a  physician  also  purifies  a  depraved  body,  but  he  does  not  render  it 
strong  by  his  purification.  The  diseased  person,  however,  recovers  his  health  afterwards,  by  taking 
care  of  himself,  and  not  acting  in  a  disorderly  and  irregular  manner  by  the  assumption  of  impro- 
per food.  And  again,  as  he  who  comes  fi-om  health  to  disease  forgets  what  he  did  when  he  was 
well,  but  as  he  recovers  his  health  again  remembers ;  so  the  soul  coming  into  the  present  life  for- 
gets the  punishments  which  she  formerly  endured,  and  thus  acts  erroneously.    For  if  she  was 

« 

always 
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ccDd.  Then,  therefore^  when  she  Ascends,  she  lays  aside  anger  and 
desire,  together  with  this  pileumatic  vehicle^  After  this  phenmatie 
vehicle,  however,  there  is  another  body  perpetually  suspended  ffem  th6 
soul,  which  is  celestial,  and  on  this  account  perpetual^  arid  isluciform^ 
or  starry.  For  the  soul  ranking  among  mundane  Matures,  it  is  perfectly 
necessary,  since  she  is  a  part  of  the  world,  that  she  shonld  have  a  cer- 
tain alloti-nent  to  uoaintain.  And  if  she  is  always  self-iDoveable,  ai^ 
it  is  necessary  that  she  should  always  energize,  it  is  necessary  that  she 
should  perpetually  have  a  certain  dependent  body,  which  sbe^  may 

always  conscious  of  this,  she  would  not  sin.  This  forgetfulness,  however,  happens  to  her  for  a 
good  purpose ;  for  if  she  remembered,  and  did  not  err  through  fear,  she  would  preserve  through 
fear  her  proper  good,  and  thus  would  no  longer  be  well  conditioned,  or  act  like  a  self-motive 
nature.  She  becomes  oblivious,  therefore,  that  she  may  explore  good  as  being  self-motive  ;  siilce 
We  also  love  servants,  and  cotksidtr  them  as  of  mtire  ^n>r(h  when  they  ser^e  uH  voluntarily,  and 
not  through  fear. 

*^  Souls,  therefore,  are  punished  here,  but  they  aj^pear  to  be  especially  purified  hereafter  f  since 
a  life  without  body  (i.  e.  without  this  gross  body,  and  even  the  aerial  vehicle,)  is  more  adapted  to 
them.  If,  however,  some  one  should  ask,  why  the  poor,  also,  are  not  punished,  who  have  the 
will  to  act  unjustly,  but  only  the  powerfbl ;  since  the  poor,  if  they  had  instrumehtis  sub^ei'vieht  to 
their  will)  such  as  wealth  and  the  like,  would  likewise  sin,*-«we  reply,  that  the  poor,  also;  if  they 
kad  an  unjust  will  in  the  present  life,  are  punished ;  but  the  measures  are  different.  For  hi^ 
whose  injustice  extended  no  farther  than  to  his  will,  is  not  punbhed  similarly  with  him  whose  will 
has  proceeded  into  energy,  and  who  has  acted  unjustly.  And,  lastly,  the  soul  by  suffering,  be- 
comes herself  amended,  and  is  an  example  to  those  that  behold  her.'* 

I  shall  only  observe,  in  addition  to  this  admirable  extract,  that  0)ym|jiodorUs  in  bis  MS.' 
Commentary  on  the  Phasdo  of  Plato,  assigns  another  reason  why  some  souls  are  said  by  Plato  to 
be  punished  etemallyy  which,  I  think,  is  even  superior  to  that  already  given.     <^  We  must  say,, 
(he  observes)  that  the  incurable  soul  is  punished  eternally^  calling  eternity  her  life,  and  the  par- 
tial period  of  her  eidstence.     For,  in  reality,  souls  which  have  offaided  in  the  highest'  degree 
cannot  be  sufficiently  purified  in  one  period,  but  are  coriiirtualfy  in  Is/e,  as  it  werey  in  TariarUs; 
and  this  period  is  called  by  Plato  eternity/'     Such  is  the  philanthrophy  of  genuine  philosophy,, 
which  no  less  harmonizes  with  our  unperverted  conceptions,  than  with  the  goodness  of  divinity. 
For  to  suppose  that  Divinity  punishes  eternally  offending  souls,  that  are  capable  of  being  reclaimed, 
(and  the  number  of  those  that  are  incurable  must  be  small,  indeed,)  is  to  make  him  a  greateif 
tyrant  than  Caligula,  or  the  most  execrable  potentate  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  history. 
The  abject  minds  that  entertain  such  a  dreadful  opinion^  look  only  to  the  omnipotence  of  deity ;. 
are  ignorant  that  his  attributes  are  exerted  in  inseparable  conjunction;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  this,  while  irresistible  power  is  the  concomitant  of  his  will,  the  most  consummate  goodness  is 
blended  with  all  the  energies  of  his  power. 

alwajs 
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always  vivify.  Hence  she  always  has  a  luciform  body,  which  is  also 
perpetual.  From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  pneumatic  body,  and  that  from  this,  anger  and 
desire  should  be  inseparable. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  as  the  vital  and  orectic  powers  of  the  irrational 
soul  are  in  the  pneumatic  vehicle,  so,  likewise,  the  gnostic  powers  of  this 
soul.  For  if  the  subordinate  powers  may  be  separated  from  this  gross 
body,  much  more  may  the  superior  powers;  and  the  gnostic  powers, 
viz.  phantasy  and  sense,  are  superior.  Though,  however,  the  irrational 
powers  of  the  soul  have  their  being  in  this  pneumatic  vehicle,  yet 
certain  vestiges  proceed  from  it  to  this  gross  body;  just  as  common 
conceptions  proceed  from  intellect  to  all  souls.  For  that  the  illumina- 
tions of  the  irrational  life  pervade  as  far  as  to  this  outward  body,  is 
evident.  For  auger,  as  we  have  before  observed,  moves  the  blood 
about  the  heart,  and  causes  it  to  become  fervid ;  and  desire  disposes 
the  liver  in  conformity  to  its  own  motions.  All  the  senses,  likewise, 
illuminate  the  brain.  For  the  sensitive  power  is  imparted  from  the 
brain  to  the  sensoria  through  the  nerves  ;  and  when  the  brain  is  injured, 
the  senses  become  unenergetic,  as  physicians  demonstrate.  And  when 
the  part  pertaining  to  the  back  is  injured,  the  superior  part,  indeed,  of 
him  who  is  hurt  is  still  sensitive,  but  the  inferior  parts  become  destitute 
of  sensation,  because  the  sensitive  power  is  no  longer  supplied  from 
the  brain,  in  consequence  of  the  organ,  i.  e.  the  nerve,  being  injured. 
If,  also,  a  nerve  is  tied,  again  the  lower  part  is  deprived  of  sense,  but 
the  upper  part  remains  sensitive. 

From  the  evidence,  however,  of  things  themselves,  it  is  still  more 
manifest  that  there  is  a  pneumatic  body,  and  that  from  this  anger  and 
desire  are  inseparable.  For  whence  are  shadowy  phantasms  seen  in 
sepulchres^?  For  the  soul  is  not  figured,  nor  is,  in  short,  visible.  But 
unpurified  souls,  after  their  departure  from  this  body,  wander  for  a 
certain  time  with  the  pneumatic  vehicle ;  and  this  becomes  apparent 
about  sepulchres.     Hence  every  attention  must  be  paid  to  rectitude  of 

*  See  the  Phaedo  of  Plato,  where  this  is  asserted. 
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conduct  in  life.     For  the  pneumatic  vehicle  and  its  spirit  becomincr 
thickened  from  a  depraved  mode  of  life,  the  soul  is  attracted  about 
the  passions.     For  this  spirit  possesses  something  of  the  vegetative  life ; 
since  it  is  nourished.     It  is  not,  however,   nourished   like  this  gross 
body,    but   through  vapours,   not  by  parts,  but  wholly  through  the 
whole  of  itself,  in  the  same  manner  as  sponges  receive  vapours.     On 
this  account  more  worthy  men  pay  attention  to  a  thinner  and  drier 
diet,  in  order  that  the  spirit  may  not  be  thickened,  but  attenuated. 
Hence  one  of  the  Chaldaean  oracles  admonishes  that  we  should  not 
defile  the  spirit^  nor  give  depth  to  a  superficies;  by  the  spirit  signifying 
the  pneumatic  vehicle  of  the  soul,  and  by  the  superftcieSy  its  ethereal 
and  lucid   vehicle.     For  this  purpose,    also,    purifications  are  to  be 
employed.      For  this  outward  body  is  cleansed   by  water  j    but  the 
pneumatic  vehicle  by  purifications  through  vapours;    since  through 
some  vapours  it  is  nourished,  and  is  purified  through  others.     It  is  not, 
however,  distributed  through  various  instruments,  but  wholly  energizes 
through  the  whole  of  itself  according  to  the  senses,  and  apprehends 
sensible  objects.     How,  therefore,  does  it  appear  in. sepulchres  endued 
with  members  and  organs,  and  sometimes  in  a  human  shape,  but  at 
other  times  having  the  form  of  some  other  animal  ?     To  this  we  reply, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  frequently  appears  to  have  a  human  shape,  in 
consequence  of  being  thickened  by  an  improper  mode  of  living,  and 
receiving  the  impression  of  the  surrounding  body;  just  as  ice  receives 
the  impression  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  congealed.     How,  there- 
fore, is  it  seen  to  have  different  forms  ^     Perhaps  when  the  soul  wishes 
it  to  become  manifest,  by  moving  the  phantasy  it  at  the  same  time 
impresses  the  pneumatic  vehicle.     Or,  perhaps,  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  some  power  superior  to  the  soul,  it  appears,  and  again  becomes 
unapparent,  in  consequence  of  becoming  rarefied  and  condensed*     For 
being  aerial,  it  is  rendered  visible  by  condensation,  and  invisible  by 
dispersion  and  rarefaction.     And  thus  much  concerning  the  pneumatic 
vehicle  of  the  soul.     Let  us  now  return  to  what  more  immediately  con- 
cerns Aristotle's  treatise  On  the  Soul. 

In  this  treatise,  then,  it  is  concluded  by  Aristotle,  that  the  essence 
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of  the  soul  may  be  known  from  natural  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
form  of  animals,  viz.  so  far  as  it  is  a  form  by  which  animals  are  de- 
fined, as  animated  beings.  Of  which,  also>  j^  Aristotle  is  dubious, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  denominated  soul,  or  a  part  of  soul,  or  that 
which  is  not  without  soul ;  so  far  as  it  has  the  power  of  increase  and 
sensible  perception,  and  is  the  cause  of  local  motion.  For  so  far  as 
the  soul  is  intellective,  it  ii  to  be  known  by  the  first  philosophy  or 
metaphysics,  which  has  a  knowledge  of  intelligibles  themselves,  and  of 
the  intellect  to  which  they  are  objects  of  contemplation ;  and  which 
not  only  knows  the  intellect  exempt  from  jaoul,  but  that  likewise  which 
is  the  sunlmit  of  our  essence.  For  by  our  intellect  those  intelligiblea 
are  surveyed;  and  the  intellective  and  intelligible  being  relatives,  are 
contemplated  by  one  and  the  same  science ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  sensitive  power,  and  the  sensible  object  Hence  the  theory  of  the 
soul  is  neither  simply  physical  nor  metaphysical,  but  adheres  to  both.. 
Aristotle,  however,  seems  by  considering  both  physiology  and  meta- 
physics as  philosophy,  to  elevate  the  former,  and  produce  the  latter  as 
far  as  to  soul.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  soul  is  not  an  essential  boun- 
dary, in  the  same  manner  as  natural  forms  are  the  boundaries  of 
bodies ;  since  the  latter  are  boundaries  as  of  bodies,  but  the  soul  is  a 
boundary  as  the  form  of  animals.  And  the  latter,  indeed,  are  the 
principles  of  being  moved,  but  soul  is  the  principle  of  moving,  or  is 
the  motive  principle.  For  to  be  moved  by  themselves  is  the  peculiarity 
of  animated  natures,  as  Aristotle  observes  in  the  eighth  book  of  his 
Physics.  Nor  is  the  intellectual  part  of  the  soul,  such  as  are  super- 
natural, purely  impartible,  perfectly  stable,  and  genuine  forms.  The 
science  of  the  soul,  therefore,  is  a  medium  between  metaphysics  and 
physics ;  just  as  the  essence  of  the  soul  is  a  medium  between  super- 
natural and  natural  forms,  and  has  something  which  communicates 
with  the  former,  and  something  which  inclines  to  the  latter.  Hence, 
since  the  intellect  of  the  soul  is  considered  by  Aristotle,  and  not  only 
the  physical  parts  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  discussion  of  the  soul  is 
not  simply  physical. 

The  consideration  of  the  soul,  however,  which  is  in  mortal  animals, 
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seems  to  be  the  only  scope  to  which  this  treatise  is  directed.  For 
Aristotle  does  not  appear  to  speak  of  the  soul  of  the  celestial  orbSf 
unless  so  far  as  hj3  considers  the  mathematical  demonstrations  of 
Timaeus  about  it.  Perhaps,  also,  he  was  satisfied  with  the  Platonic 
theory  on  this  subject,  animadverting  on  it  only  so  far  as  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  reader  from  adopting  the  apparent  meaning  of  these 
demonstrations.  And,  perhaps,  through  what  is  said  about  the  summit 
of  our  intellect,  he  thinks  fit  to  lead  us  to  a  celestial  soul.  For  the 
soul  of  the  universe,  says  he,  is  [always]  such,  as  what  is  called  in- 
tellect sometimes  is.  For  it  is  neither  such  as  the  sensitive  power,  nor 
such  as  that  power  of  the  soul  which  is  the  source  of  desire ;  since  the 
soul  of  the  universe  is  pure  intellectual  reason,  which  is  wholly  through 
the  whole  of  itself,  unmingled  with  secondary  lives,  because  it  neither 
verges  to  bodies,  nor  becomes  any  thing  pertaining  to  them;  but  while 
it  abides  in  itself,  bodies  derive  their  subsistence  from  it.  Hence  its 
motion  is  circular,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  to 
the  whole  of  itself.  Nor  does  Aristotle  appear  to  have  discussed  any 
thing  concerning  the  different  allotments  of  the  himian  soul,  or.tlie 
variety  of  its  choice  in  different  lives ;  well  knowing  that  these  partf- 
culars  had  been  sufficiently  considered  by  his  preceptor.  Nor  does  he 
consider  the  soul  as  inseparable  from  the  body.  For,  in  the  third 
book,  he  assigns  the  cause  of  our  having  no  recollection  of  a  separate 
life,  indicating  by  this  the  existence  of  the  soul  prior  to  its  connexion 
with  the  body.  But  he  alone  precedaneously  discusses  tho  soul  which 
is  in  mortals,  leaving  no  power  nor  essence  of  it  unexplored.  In  the 
first  place,  however,  he  assigns  the  formal  cause  in  common  in  all  souls, 
not  as  the  cause  of  bodies,  but  of  vital  organs.  For  nature  is  the 
formal  cause  of  bodies,  so  far  as  they  are  bodies,  and  not  soul.  But 
that  which  gives  form  to  body  as  a  vital  organ,  is  either  soul,  or  '4  part 
of  soul,  or  is  not  without  soul.  And  this  indeed,  is  the  formal  cause, 
according  to  which  the  thing  formalized  is  able  to  be  vitally  .moved* 
The  cause,  however,  by  which  the  animal  is  moved,  is  different  from 
this;  for  it  is  moved  by  soul,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ship  by  the 
pilot;  the  cause  which  moves  vitally  being  different,  as  we  shall  learn 
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from  that  bj  which  the  animal  thus  moved  is  defined®;  since  the 
motive  power  is  not  the  same  with  that  which  is  moved,  but  is  divided 
about  it.  It  is  not,  however,  the  body  simply,  but  the  living  body 
which  is  moved  with  vital  motions,  such  as  walking,  flying,  and  respira- 
tion. And  the  body  is  vital  according  to  the  life  which  it  contains ;  sa 
that  according  to  this,  it  is  vitally  moved.  Since,  therefore,  the  moving 
power  in  the  animal  is  soul,  whether  is  this  the  same  with  that  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  moved,  or  is  this  impossible  ?  For  the  whole  animal 
-being  formalized  according  to  this,  would  be  both  moved  and  motive,, 
and  the  soul  would  not,  conformably  to  the  doctrine  of  Aris^totle, 
move,  but  the  animal  be  moved.  The  instrument,  however,  is  different 
from  that  which  uses  it :  and  consequently  the  form  which  is  character- 
istic as  of  an  instrument,  is  different  from  that  by  which  it  is  used. 
That  also,  which  uses  the  instrument,  is  the  entelecheia  or  form  of  it,, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sailor  is  of  a  ship.  For  entelecheia  is  twofold  ; 
the  one  being  that  by  which  the  ship  exists ;  but  the  other  subsisting  as 
the  sailor. 

In  the  next  place,  Aristotle  assigns  the  differences  of  souls,  and  at 
the  same  time  surveys  in  each  that  which  is  common  to  all  of  them.. 
And  he  surveys  some  of  them,  indeed,  as  more  inclining  to  the  organic 
part,  but  others  as  more  established  according  to  the  power  which  uses 
that  part.  He  also  asserts  that  every  soul  is  the  entelecheia  of  an 
organic  body,  yet  not  every  soul  according  to  each  of  its  powers.  For 
he  clearly  says,  that  intellect  contains  nothing  of  body,  and  that  it 
does  not  use  the  body  as  an  instrument  in  its  energies.  He  also  suffi- 
ciently distinguishes  whatever  pertains  to  the  intellectual  power  of 
souls;  perceiving  that  the  practical  intellectual  power  which  employs 
the  phantasy  according  to  the  minor,  or  partial  proposition,  is  one 
thing,  and  the  theorectic  power  another.  This  latter  power,  likewise, 
he  considers  as  twofold,  the  one  subsisting  according  to  an  energy 
proceeding  from  essence,  this  energy  being  either  imperfect  or  perfect; 

•  The  cause  by  which  the  animal  is  vitally  moved,  is  the  rational  soul,  but  the  cause  by  which 
the  animal  thus  moved  is  defined  or  bounded,  is  entelecheia. 
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either  falling  from  its  imperfection  into  a  subsistence  in  capacity,  ac-r 
cording  to  the  prior  signification ^  of  the  term,  or  being  established 
a"ccording  to  a  more  perfect  subsistence  in  capacity ;  and  either  sub- 
sisting according  to  an  energy  which  does  not,  indeed,  employ  the 
phantasy,  but  has  it  for  an  attendant,  as  being  moved  together  with 
the  energetic  contemplation  which  proceeds  and  departs  from  the 
essence  of  the  soul.  But  the  other  division  of  this  power  subsists 
according  to  a  stable  energy,  collecting  itself  into  one  and  the  same 
with  essence,  by  which  it  imitates  the  intellect  exempt  from  soul.  This 
power,  also,  is  in  its  essence  energy,  according  to  which  alone  the  soul 
is  immortal,  as  through  this  being  conjoined  with  eternal  natures. 
And  this  power,  indeed,  always  possesses  stability  genuinely  in  a 
separate  life,  but  in  a  certain  respect  departing  from  itself  in  verging 
to  subordinate  natures,  yet  not  so  as  in  no  respect  to  be  permanent.. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  stable  nature  in  a  secondary  degree.  That  part  of 
the  soul,  howfever,  which  verges  to  externals  is  not  immortal,  as  being 
conversant  with  mutation,  and  as  not  being  present  in  a  separate  life. 

Dividing,  also,  the  orectic  from  the  gnostic  powers  of  the  soul,  he 
discusses  what  are  the  loco-motive  powers  of  animals;  and  the  whole 
of  this  theory  is  completed  in  the  second  and  third  books.     But  in  the 
first  book,  after  having  explained  the  scope  of  the  treatise,  and  shown 
what  are  to  be  considered  as  the  objects  of  its  investigation,  he  also 
defines  the  mode  of  discussion,  beginning  from  opposites^  and  through 
energy,  as  a  medium  leading  us  to  the  essence  of  the  souK     He  like^ 
wise,  in  this  book,  relates  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the 
soul,  and  through  those  which  he  admits,  and  those  which  he  rejects, 
asserts  it  to  be  both  gnostic  and  motive ;  and,  besides  this,  that  it  is 
incorporeal,    impartible,    and  unmoved  with  corporeal  motions.     He 
also  demonstrates  that  it  is  neither  corporeal  harmony,   nor  corporeal 
composition,  nor  any  ratio  of  mixture.     But  he  asserts  that  it  is  a  prin- 

9  B7  the  prior  signiiicatlon  of  a  subsistence  in  capacity,  must  be  understood  the  condition  of 
one  who  is  capable  of  acquiring  certain  knowledge,  for  instance,  the  science  of  geometry,  but 
has  not  yet  acquired  it ;  and  the  more  perfect  subsistence  of  knowledge  in  capacity,,  is  that  of  a 
geometrician,  when  he  does  not  energize  geometrically. 
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ctple,  not  as  an  element,  nor  as  a  composite  from  the  elements,  but  as 
reason  and  form.  And  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  one  soui  in  each 
animal,  ^nd  that  the  soul  in  rational  animals  has  all  the  vital  essences 
and  powers ;  according  to  which  its  appetite  is  rational,  or  is  charac- 
terized by  anger  and  desire;  and  according  to  which  it  knows  intellec- 
tually,  or  doxa«ticaIly,  (ire.  by  opinion)  or  iroagiaatively,  or  sensibly. 
And  besides  these,  he  considers  the  soul  as  in  the  last  place  possessing 
the  physical  powers. 

Again,  in  the  third  book,  surveying  the  rational  part  of  our  soul  in 
the  middle  of  animals  that  are  situated  in  the  extremes,  at  one  time  he 
assimilates  it  to  the  sensitive,  and  at  another  to  the  intellectual  powers. 
And  at  one  time  he  considers  it  a$  deviating  to  the  sensitive  power 
but  at  another  as  ascending  to  the  imitation  of  an  intellectual  life ;  at 
-one  time  contracting  itself,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  into  an  impartible 
nature,  and  wholly  abiding  in  itself,  when  it  imitates  an  intellect  supe-. 
rior  to  itself;  but  at  another  time  departing,  after  a  "manner,  from 
itself,Mn  verging  to  externals,  energizing  according  to  outward  projec- 
tion,  and  proceeding  into  a  partible^ondition  of  being.  It  does  not, 
however,  in  this  case  perfectly  depart  from  opposites.  For  the  separa- 
tion of  it  is  in  conjunction  with  acontraction  into  the  impartible;  its 
outward  projection  is  attended  with  a  conversion  to  itself;  and  its 
apostacy  from,  subsists  together  with  a  permanency  in  itself,  this  being 
obscured  when  it  verges  to  externals.  This,  however,  is  in  order  that  it 
may  abide,  and  at  the  same  time  be  changed,  through  its  middle  con- 
dition between  natures  that  abide,  and  those  that  are  perfectly  changed, 
our  soul  in  a  certain  respect  communicating  with  each  of  the  ex- 
tremes ;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  a  certain  respect  divided,  and 
becomes,  as  it  were,  at  one  and^  the  same  time  impartible,  and  is 
without  generation ;  is  in  a  certain  way  corrupted,  and  is  preserved 
incorruptible.  Hence  we  must  neither  admit  with  Plotinus,  that  some- 
thing belonging  to  it  always  remains  pure,  and  in  the  same  condition  of 
being,  nor  that  it  entirely  proceeds  in  verging  to  generation;  but  that 
it  wholly  proceeds,  and  genuinely  remains,  in  its  tendency  to  subordi-" 
nate  natures* 

The 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  next  dogma  of  Amtotle  that  demands  our  attentio^and  which 
is  also  the  last  and  the  most  important  of  all,  is  that  respecting  the 
ineffable  principle  of  things,  and  the  mighty  powers  that  subsists  con- 
centered and  rooted  in  him.  And  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  his  other 
dogmas,  he  coincides  in  reality  with  the  doctrine  of  his  divine  master 
Plato,  however  much  he  may  seem  to  oppose  it. 

That  the  reader,  however,  who  is  capable  of  ascending  to  such  ar- 
duous sublimities  may  be  perfectly  convinced  of  this  coincidence,  the 
following  epitome  is  added  of  the  dogmas  of  Plato  on  this  subject,  as 
preparatory  to  an  elucidation  of  the  theological  tenets  of  Aristotle. 
The  ascent  to  the  ineffable  therefore  according  to  Plato  is  as  follows, 
beginning  from  that  which  is  perfectly  effable  and  known  to  sense,  and 
establishing  in  silence,  as  in  a  port,  the  parturitions  of  truth  concerning 
it.  Let  us  then  assume  the  following  axiom,  in  which  as  in  a  secure 
vehicle  we  may  safely  pass  from  hence  thither.  I  say,  therefore,  that 
the  unindigent  is  naturally  prior  to  the  indigent.  For  that  which  is  in 
want  of  another  is  naturally  adapted  from  necessity  to  be  subservient 
to  that  of  which  it  is  indigent;  But  if  they  are  mutually  in  Want  of 
each  other,  each  being  indigent  of  the  other,  in  a  different  respect, 
neither  of  them  will  be  the  principle.  For  the  unindigent  is  most 
adapted  to  that  which  is  truly  the  principle.  And  if  it  is  in  want  of 
any  thing,  according  to  this  it  will  not  be  the  principle.  It  is  how- 
ever necessary  that  the  principle  should  be  this  very  thing,  the  princi- 
ple jjlone.  The  unindigent  therefore  pertains  to  this,  nor  must  it  by 
any  means  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  any  thing  prior  to  it*  This 
however  would  be  acknowledged,  if  it  had  any  connection  with  the 
indigent. 

Let  us  then  consider  body »,  that  is  a  triply  extended  substance,  en- 

*  See  Dsunascius  wBfi  a^x'^h  ^^^  ^^  Introduction  to  my  translation  of  Plata. 
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dued  with  quality ;  for  this  is  the  first  thing  effable  by  us,  and  is  sensi- 
ble. Is  this  then  the  principle  of  things?  But  it  is  two  things,  body, 
and  quality  which  is  in  body  as  a  subject.  Which  of  these,  therefore, 
is  by  nature  prior  ?  For  both  are  indigent  of  their  proper  parts;  and 
that  also  which  is  in  a  subject  is  indigent  of  the  subject.  Shall  we 
say  then  that  body  itself  is  the  principle  and  the  first  essence  ?  But 
this  is  impossible.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  principle  will  not  receive 
any  thing  from  that  which  is  posterior  to  itself.  But  body,  we  say,  is 
the  recipient  of  quality.  Hence  quality,  and  a  subsistence  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it,  are  not  derived  from  body,  since  quality  is  present  with 
body  as  something  different.  And  in  the  second  place,  body  is  every 
way  divisible,  its  several  parts  are  indigent  of  each  other,  and  the 
whole  is  indigent  of  all  the  parts.  As  it  is  indigent,  therefore,  and  re- 
ceives its  completion  from  things  which  are  indigent,  it  will  not  be 
entirely  unindigent. 

Farther  still,  if  it  is  not  one  but  united,  it  will  require,  as  Plato  says, 
the  connecting  one.  It  is  likewise  something  common  and  formless, 
being  as  it  were  a  certain  matter.  It  requires  therefore  ornament,  and 
the  possession  of  form,  that  it  may  not  be  merely  body,  but  a  body 
with  a  certain  particular  quality;  as  for  instance,  a  fiery  or  earthly 
body,  and  in  short,  body  adorned  and  invested  with  a  particular  qua- 
lity. Hence  the  things  which  accede  to  it  finish  and  adorn  it.  Is  then 
that  which  accedes  the  principle  ?  But  this  is  impossible.  For  it  does 
not  abide  in  itself,  nor  does  it  subsist  alone,  but  is  in  a  subject,  of  which 
also  it  is  indigent.  If,  however,  some  one  should  assert,  that  body  is 
not  a  subject,  but  one  of  the  elements  in  each  individual,  as  for  in- 
stance, animal  in  horse  and  man,  thus  also  each  will  be  indigent  of  the 
other,  viz.  this  subject  and  that  which  is  in  the  subject ;  or  rather  the 
common  element,  animal,  and  the  peculiarities,  as  the  rational  and 
irrational,  will  be  indigent.  For  elements  are  alway  indigent  of  each 
other,  and  that  which  is  composed  from  elements  is  indigent  of  the 
elements.  In  short,  this  sensible  nature,  and  which  is  so  manifest  to 
us,  is  neither  body;  for  this  does  not  of  itself  move  the  senses;  nor 
quality;  for  this  docs  not  possess  an  interval  commensurate  with  sense. 

Hence 
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Hence,  that  which  is  the  object  of  sight,  is  neither  body  nor  colour ;  but 
coloured  body,  or  colour  corporalized,  is  that  which  is  motive  of  the 
sight ;  and  universally  that  which  is  sensible,  which  is  body  with  a  par- 
ticular quality,  is  motive  of  sense.  From  hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
thing  whi(?h  excites  the  sense  is  something  incorporeal.  For  if  it  was 
body,  it  would  not  yet  be  the  object  of  sense.  Body  therefore  requires 
that  which  is  incorporeal,  and  that  which  is  incorporeal,  body.  For 
an  incorporeal  nature  is  not  of  itself  sensible.  It  is  however  different 
from  body,  because  these  two  possess  prerogatives  diflferent  from  each 
other,  and  neither  of  these  subsists  prior  to  the  other ;  but  being  ele- 
ments of  one  sensible  thing,  they  are  present  with  each  other ;  the  one 
imparting  interval  to  that  which  is  void  of  interval,  but  the  other  in- 
troducing to  that  which  is  formless,  sensible  variety  invested  with  form. 
In  the  third  place,  neither  are  both  these  together  the  principle ;  since 
they  are  not  unindigent.  For  they  stand  in  need  of  their  proper  ele- 
ments, and  of  that  which  conducts  them  to  the  generation  of  one  form. 
For  body  cannot  effect  this,  since  it  is  of  itself  impotent,  nor  quality, 
since  it  is  not  able  to  subsist  separate  from  the  body  in  which  it  is,  or 
together  with  which  it  has  its  being.  The  composite  therefore  either 
produces  itself,  which  is  impossible,  for  it  does  not  converge  to  itself, 
but  the  whole  of  it  is  multifariously  dispersed,  or  it  is  not  produced  by 
itself,  and  there  is  some  other  principle  prior  to  it* 

Let  it  then  be  supposed  to  be  that  which  is  called  nature,  being  a 
principle  of  motion  and  rest,  in  that  which  is  moved  and  at  rest,  essen- 
tially aud  not  according  to  accident.  For  this  is  something  more  sim- 
ple, and  is  fabricative  of  composite  forms.  If,  however,  it  is  in  the 
things  fabricated,  and  does  not  subsist  separate  from  nor  prior  to  them, 
but  stands  in  need  of  them  for  its  being,  it  will  not  be  unindigent ; 
though  it  possesses  something  transcendent  with  respect  to  them,  viz. 
the  power  of  fashioning  and  fabricating  them.  For  it  has  its  being 
together  with  them,  and  has  in  them  an  inseparable  subsistence ;  so 
that  when  they  are  it  is,  and  is  not  when  they  are  not,  and  this  in  con* 
sequence  of  perfectly  verging  to  them,  and  not  being  able  to  sustain 
that  which  is  appropriate.     For  the  power  of  increasing,  nourishing, 
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and  generating  similars,  and  the  one  prior  to  these  three,  viz.  nature,^  is 
not  wholly  incorporeal^  but  is  nearly  a  certain  quality  of  body,  from 
which  it  alone  differs,  in  that  it  imparts  to  the  composite  to  be  inwardly 
moved  and  at  rest.  For  the  quality  of  that  which  is  sensible  imparts 
that  which  is  apparent  in  matter,  and  that  which  falls  on  sense.  But 
body  imparts  interval  every  way  extended  ;  and  nature,  an  inwardly 
proceeding  natural  energy,  whether  according  to  place  only,  or  accord- 
ing to  nourishing,  increasing,  and  generating  things  similar.  Nature^ 
however  is  inseparable  from  a  subject,  and  is  indigent,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  in  short  the  principle,  since  it  is  indigent  of  that  which  is  sub- 
ordinate. For  it  will  not  be  wonderful,  if  being  a  certain  principle  it 
is  indigent  of  the  principle  above  it ;  but  it  would  be  wonderful  if  it 
were  indigent  of  things  posterior  to  itself,  and  of  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  principle. 

By  the  like  arguments  we  may  show  that  the  principle  cannot  be. 
irrational  soul^  whether  sensitive,  or  orectic.  For  if  it  appears  that  it 
has  something  separate,  together  witlv  impulsive  and  gnostic  energies, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  it  is  bound  in  body,  and  ha«  something  insepa- 
rable from  it ;  since  it  is  not  able  to  convert  itself  to  itself,  but  its  energy 
is  mingled  with  its  subject.  For  it  is  evident  that  its  essence  is  some- 
thing of  this  kind ;  since  if  it  were  liberated,  and  in  itself  free,  it  would 
also  evince  a  certain  independent  energy,  and  would  not  always  be  con- 
verted to  body;  but  sometimes  it  would  be  converted  to  itself.  Or, 
though  it  were  always  converted  to  body,  yet  it  would  judge  and  ex- 
plore itself.  The  energies  therefore  of  the  multitude  of  mankind, 
though  they  are  conversant  with  externals,  yet  at  the  same  time  they 
exhibit  that  which  is  separate  about  them.  For  they  consult  how  they 
should  engage  in  them,  and  observe  that  deliberation  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  effect  or  be  passive  to  apparent  good,  or  to  decline  something 
of  the  contrary.  But  the  impulses  of  other  irrational  animals  are  uni- 
form and  spontaneous,  are  moved  together  with  the  sensible  organs, 
and  require  the  senses  alone  that  they  may  obtain  from  sensibles  the 
pleasurable,  and  avoid  the  painful.  If,  therefore,  the  body  communi- 
cates in  pleasure  and  pain,  and  is  affected  in  a  certain  respect  by  them, 

it 
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it  is  evident  that  the  psychical  energies  (i.  e.  energies  belonging  to  the 
soul)  are  exerted,  mingled  vvith  bodies,  and  are  not  purely  psychical, 
but  are  also  corporeal;  for  perception  is  of  the  animated  body,  or  of 
the  soul  corporaHzed,  though  in  such  perception  the  psychical  property 
predominatesoverthe  corporeal ;  just  as  in  bodies  the  corporeal  property 
has  dominion  according  to  interval  and  subsistence.  As  the  irrational 
soul  therefore  has  its  being  in  something  different  from  itself,  so  far  it 
IS  indigent  of  the  subordinate.  But  a  thing  of  this  kind  will  not  be 
the  principle. 

Prior  then  to  this  essence,  we  see  a  certain  form  separate  from  a 
subject,  and  converted  to  itself,  such  as  is  the  rational  nature.  *  Our 
soul,  therefore,  presides  over  its  proper  energies,  and  corrects  itself. 
This,  however,  would  not  be  thet:ase,  nnless  it  was  converted  to  itself. 
And  it  would  not  be  converted  to  itself,  unless  it  had  a  separate  essence* 
It  is  not,  therefore,  indigent  of  the  subordinate.  Shall  we  then  say, 
that  it  is  the  most  perfect  principle?  But  it  does  not  at  once  exert  all 
its  energies,  but  is  always  indigent  of  the  greater  part.  The  principle, 
however,  wishes  to  have  nothing  indigent.  But  the  rational  nature  is 
an  essence  in  want  of  its  awn  energies.  Some  one,  however,  may  say 
that  it  is  an  eternal  essence,  and  has  never  failing  essential  energies, 
always  concurring  ^ith  its  essence,  according  to  the  self-moved  and 
ever  vital,  and  that  it  is  therefore  unindigent,  and  will  be  the  principle. 
To  this  we  reply,  that  the  whole  soul  is  one  form  and  one  nature,  partly 
unindigent  and  partly  indigent ;  but  the  principle  is  perfectly  unindi*- 
gent.  Soul,  therefore,  and  which  exerts  mutable  energies,  will  not  be 
the  most  proper  principle.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
something  prior  to  this,  which  is  in  every  respect  immutable,  accorditig 
to  nature,  life,  and  knowledge,  and  according  to  all  powers  and  ener- 
gies, such  as  we  assert  an  eternal  and  immutable  essence  to  be,  and 
such  as  is  much-honoured  intellect,  to  which  Aristotle  having  ascended, 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  first  principle.  For  what  can  be  want- 
ing to  that  which  perfectly  comprehends  in  itself  its  own  plentitudes 
'(TAjfjwjxaTa),  and  of  which  neither  addition  nor  ablation  changes  any 
thing  belonging  to  it?     Or  is  not  this  also,  one  and  many,  whole  and 
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parts,  containing  in  itself,  things  first,  middle,  and  last  ?  The  subor- 
dinate plentitudes  also  stand  in  need  of  the  more  excellent,  and  the 
more  excellent  of  the  subordinate^  and  the  whole  of  the  parts*  For 
the  things  related  are  indigent  of  each  other,  and  what  are  first  of  what 
are  last,  through  the  same  cause ;  for  it  is  not  of  itself  that  which  is 
first.  Besides,  the  one  here  is  indigent  of  the  mcmyj  because  it  has  its^ 
subsistence  in  the  many.  Or  it  may  be  said,  that  this  one  is  collective 
of  the  many,  and  this  not  by  itself,  but  in  conjunctioa  with  thenu 
Hence  there  is  much  of  the  indigent  in  this  principle.  For  since  in- 
tellect generates  in  itself  its  proper  plentitudes,  from  which  the  whole 
at  once  receives  its  completion,  it  will  be  itself  indigent  of  itself,  not 
only  that  which  is  generated  of  that  which  generates,  bu.t  also  that 
which  generates  of  that  which  is  generated,  in  order  to  the  whole 
completion  of  that  which  wholly  generates  itself.  Farther  still,  intel- 
lect understands  and  is  understood,  is  intellective  of,  and  intelligible 
to  itself,  and  both  these.  Hence  the  intellectual  is  indigent  of  the 
intelligible,  as  of  its  proper  object  of  desire ;  and  the  intelligible  is  in 
want  of  the  intellectual,  because  it  wishes  to  be  the  intelligible  of  it. 
Both  also  are  indigent  of  either,  since  the  possession  is  always  accom- 
panied with  indigence,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  world  is  always  pre- 
sent with  matter.  Hence  a  certain  indigence  is  naturally  co-essential- 
lized  with  intellect,  so  that  it  cannot  be  the  most  proper  principle. 
Shall  we  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  direct  our  attention  to  the  most 
simple  of  beings,  which  Plato  calls  the  one  beingj  $v  ot  ?  For  as  there 
is  no  separation  there  throughout  the  whole,  nor  any  multitude,  or 
order,  or  duplicity,  or  conversion  to  itself,  what  indigence  will  there 
appear  to  be  in  the  perfectly  united  ?  And  especially  what  indigence 
\  will  there  be  of  that  which  is  subordinate  ?     Hence  the  great  Parrae- 

nides  ascended  to  this  most  safe  principle,  as  that  which  is  most  unin- 
digent.  Is  it  not,  however,  here  necessary  to  attend  to  the  conception  of 
Plato,  that  the  united  is  not  the  one  itself^  but  that  which  is  passive*  to  it  ? 
And  this  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  it  ranks  after  the  one ;  for  it  is 

*  See  the  Sophista  of  Plato,  where  this  is  asserted. 
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supposed  to  be  tlie  unittdj  and  not  the  one  itself.  If  also  being  is  composed 
from  the  elements  bonnd  and  infinity^  as  appears  from  the  Philebus  of 
Plato,  where  he  calls  it  that  which  is  mixt^  it  will  be  indigent  of  its  ele« 
ments.  Besides,  if  the  conception  of  beings  is  different  from  that  of  being 
uniiedj  and  that  which  is  a  whole  is  both  united  and  being,  these  will  b6 
indigent  of  each  otiwr,  and  the  whale  which  is  called  one  being  is  indigent 
of  the  two.     And  though  the  one  in  this  is  better  than  being j  jet  this  is 
indigent  of  being,  in  order  to  the  subsistence  of  one  being*     But  if 
being  here  supervenes  the  one^  as  it  were  form  in  that  which  is  mixt  and 
united,  just  as  the  property  of  man  in  that  which  is  collectively  rational 
—mortal — animal,  thus  also  the  one  will  be  indigent  of  being.     If,  how- 
ever, to  speak  more  properly,  the  one  is  two-fold,  this  being  the  cause 
of  the  mixture,  and  subsisting  prior  to  being,  but  that  conferring  rec- 
titude on  being — if  this  be  the  case,  neither  will  the  indigent  perfectly 
desert  this  nature.     After  all  these,  it  may  be  said  that  the  one  will  be 
perfectly  unindigent     For  neither  is  it  indigent  of  that  which  is  poste- 
rior to  itself  for  its  subsistence,  since  the  truly  one  is  by  itself  separated 
from  all  things  ;  nor  is  it  indigent  of  that  which  is  inferior  or  more  ex- 
cellent in  itself ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  it  besides  itself;  nor  is  it  in 
want  of  itself.     But  it  is  one,  because  neither  has  it  any  duplicity  with 
respect  to  itself*     For  not  even  the  relation  of  itself  to  itself  must  be 
asserted  of  the  truly  one  ;  since  it  is  perfectly  simple.    This,  therefore, 
is  the  most  unindigent  of  all  things.     Hence,  this  is  the  principle  and 
the  cause  of  all ;  and  this  is  at  once  the  first  of  all  things.     If  these 
qualities,  however,  are  present  with  it,  it  will  not  be  the  one.     Or  may 
we  not  say  that  all  things  subsist  in  the  one  according  to  the  one  f    And 
that  both  these  subsist  in  it,  and  such  other  things  as  we  predicate  of 
it,  as  for  instance,  the  most  simple,  the  most  excellent,  the  most  pow- 
erful, the  preserver  of  all  things,  and  the  good  itself?  If  these  things, 
however,  are  thus  true  of  the  owe,  it  will  thus  also  be  indigent  of  things 
posterior  to  itself,  according  to  those  very  things  which  we  add  to  it* 
For  the  principle  is,  and  is  said  to  be  the  principle  of  things  proceeding 
from  it,  and  the  cause  is  the  cause  of  things  caused,  and  the  first  is  the 

first 
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first  of  things  arranged  posterior  to  it^.     Farther  still,  the  simple  sub* 
sists  according  to  a  transcendency  of  other  things,  the  most  powerful 
according  to  power  with  relation  to  the  subjects  of  it ;  and  the  good, 
the  desirable,  and  the  preserving,  are  so  called  with  reference  to  things 
benefitted,  preserved,  and  desiring.     And  if  it  should  be  said  to  be  all 
things  according  to  the  pre-assumption  of  all  things  in  itself,  it  will 
indeed  be  said  to  be  so  according  to  the  one  alone,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  be  the  one  cause  of  all  things  prior  to  all,  and  will  be  this  and  no 
other  according  to  the  one.     So  far,  therefore,  as  it  is  the  one  alone,  it 
will  be  unindigent ;  but  so  far  as  unindigent,  it  will  be  the  first  prin- 
ciple and  stable  root  of  all  principles.     So  far,  however,  as  it  is  the 
principle  and  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and  is  pre-established  as  the 
object  of  desire  to  all  things,  so  far  it  appears  to  be  in  a  certain  respect 
indigent  of  the  things  to  which  it  is  related.     It  has,  therefore,  if  it  be 
lawful  so  to  speak,  an  ultimate  vestige  of  indigence,  just  as  on  the 
contrary  matter  has  an  ultimate  echo  of  the  unindigent,  or  a  most  ob* 
scure  and  debile  impression  of  the  one.     And  language  indeed  appears 
to  be  here  subverted.     For  so  far  as  it  is  the  one,  it  is  also  unindigent, 
since  the  principle  has  appeared  to  subsist  according  to  the  most  un- 
indigent and  the  one.    At  the  same  time,  however,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
one,  it  is  also  the  principle  ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  the  one,  it  is  unindigent, 
but  so  far  as  the  principle,  indigent.     Hence,  so  far  as  it  is  unindigent, 
it  is  also  indigent,  though  not  according  to  the  same  ;  but  with  respect 
to  being  that  which  it  is,  it  is  unindigent;  but  as  producing  and  com* 
prehending  other  things  in  itself  it  is  indigent.     This,  however,  is  the 
peculiarity  of  tlie  one;  so  that  it  is  both  unindigent  and  indigent  ac- 
cording to  the  one.     Not  indeed  that  it  is  each  of  these,  in  such  a 
manner  as  we  divide  it  in  speaking  of  it,  but  it  is  one  alone  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  this  is  both  other  things,  and  that  which  is  indigent.     For 
how  is  it  possible  it  should  not  be  indigent  also  so  far  as  it  is  the  one? 

3  For  a  thing  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  principle  or  cause  without  the  subsistence  of  the  things  of 
which  it  is  the  principle  or  cause.  Hence,  so  fer  as  it  is  a  principle  or  cause  it  will  be  indigent  of 
the  subsistence  of  these. 

just 
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just  as  it  is  all  other  things  which  proceed  from  it.  For  the  indigent 
also  is  something  belonging  to  all  things.  Something  else,  therefore, 
must  be  investigated  which  in  no  respect  has  any  kind  of  indigence. 
But  of  a  thing  of  this  kind,  it  cannot  with  truth  be  asserted  that  it  is 
the  principle,  nor  can  it  even  be  said  of  it  that  it  is  most  unindigent, 
though  this  appears  to  be  the  most  venerable  of  all  assertions*.  For 
this  signifies  transcendency,  and  an  exemption  from  the  indigent.  We 
do  not,  how;ever,  think  it  proper  to  call  this  even  the  perfectly  exempt ; 
but  that  which  is  in  every  respect  incapable  of  being  apprehended,  and 
about  which  we  must  be  perfectly  silent,  will  be  the  most  just  axiom 
of  our  conception  in  the  present  investigation  ;  nor  yet  this  as  uttering 
any  thing,  but  as  rejoicing  in  not  uttering,  and  .by  this  venerating  that 
immense  unknown.  This  then  is  the  mode  of  ascent  to  that  which  is 
called  the  first,  or  rather  to  that  which  is  beyond  every  thing  which  can 
be  conceived,  or  become  the  subject  of  hypothesis. 

There  is  also  another  mode,  which  does  not  place  the  unindigent 
before  the  indigent,  but  considers  that  which  is  indigent  of  a  more  ex- 
cellent nature,  as  subsisting  secondary  to  that  which  is  more  excellent. 
Every  where  then  that  which  is  in  capacity  is  secondary  to  that  which 
is  in  energy.  For  that  it  may  proceed  into  energy,  and  that  it  may  not 
remain  in  capacity  in  vain,  it  requires  that  which  is  in  energy.  For 
the  more  excellent  never  blossoms  from  the  subordinate  nature.  Let 
this  then  be  previously  defined  by  us,  according  to  common  unperverted 
conceptions.  Matter,  therefore,  has,  prior  to  itself,  material  form : 
because  all  matter  is  form  in  capacity,  whether  it  be  the  first  matter 
which  is  perfectly  formless,  or  the  second  which  subsists  according  to 
body  void  of  quality,  or  in  other  words,  mere  triple  extension,  to  which 
it  is  likely  those  directed  their  attention  who  first  investigated  sensibles, 
and  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  the  only  thing  that  had  a  subsistence. 
For  the  existence  of  that  which  is  common  in  the  different  elements, 
persuaded  them  that  there  is  a  certain  body  void  of  quality.     But 

^  See  the  extracts  from  Damascius^  in  the  additional  notes  to  the  third  volume  of  my  Phto, 
which  contain  an  inestimable  treasury  of  the  most  profound  conceptions  concerning  the  ineSable. 

since 
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since  among  bodies  of  this  kind,  some  possess  the  governing  principle 
inwardly,  and  others  externally,  such  as  things  artificial,  it  is  necessary 
besides  quality,  to  direct  our  attention  to  nature,  as  being  something 
better  than  qualities,  and  which  is  pre-arranged  in  the  order  of  cause, 
as  art  is  of  things  artificial.  Of  things,  however,  which  are  inwardly 
governed,  some  appear  to  possess  being  alone,  but  others  to  be  nou- 
rished and  increased,  and  to  generate  things  similar  to  themselves. 
There  is,  therefore,  another  certain  cause  prior  to  the  above-mentioned 
nature,  viz.  a  vegetable  power  itself*  But  it  is  evident  that  all  such 
things  as  are  ingenerated  in  body  as  in  a  subject,  are  of  themselves  iur 
corporeal,  though  they  become  corporeal,  by  the  participation  of  that 
ill  which  they  subsist,  so  that  they  are  said  to  be  and  are  material  in 
consequence  of  what  they  suflfer  from  matter.  Qualities,  therefore,  and 
still  more  natures,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  the  vegetable  life,  pre- 
serve the  incorporeal  in  themselves.  Since,  however,  sense  exhibits 
another  more  conspicuous  life,  pertaining  to  beings  which  are  moved 
according  to  impulse  and  place,  this  must  be  established  prior  to  that, 
as  being  a  more  proper  principle,  and  as  the  supplier  of  a  certain  better 
form,  and  that  of  a  self-moved  animal,  and  which  naturally  precedes 
plants  rooted  in  the  earth.  The  animal,  however,  is  not  accurately 
self-moved.  For  the  whole  is  not  such  through  the  whole ;  but  a  part 
moves,  and  a  part  is  moved.  This,  therefore,  is  the  apparent  self- 
moved.  Hence,  prior  to  this,  it  is  necessary  there  abould  be  that  which 
is  truly  self-moved,  and  which  according  to  the  whole  of  itself  moves 
and  is  moved,  that  the  apparently  self-moved  may  be  the  image  of  this. 
And  indeed  the  soul  which  moves  the  body,  must  be  considered  as  a 
more  proper  self-moved  essence.  This,  however,  is  twofold,  the  one 
rational,  the  other  irrational.  For  that  there  is  a  rational  soul  is  evident. 
Or  has  not  every  one  a  co-sensation  of  himself,  more*  clear  or  more  ob- 
scure, when  converted  to  himself  in  the  attentions  to  and  investigations 
of  himself,  and  in  the  vital  and  gnostic  animadversions  of  himself;  for 
the  essence  which  is  capable  of  this,  and  which  can  collect  universals 
by  reasoning,  will  very  justly  be  rational.  The  irrational  soul  also, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  investigate  these  things,  and  to  reason  with 

itself, 
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itself,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  moves  bodies  from  place  to  place,  being 
itself  previously  moved  from  itself;  for  at  different  times  it  exerts  a 
different  impulse.  Does  it,  therefore,  move  itself  from  one  impulse  to 
another  ?  or  is  it  moved  by  something  else,  as  for  instance,  by  the  whole 
rational  soul  in  the  universe  ?  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  the 
energies  of  every  irrational  soul  are  not  the  energies  of  that  soul,  but  of 
one  more  divine;  since  they  are  infinite,  «nd  mingled  with  much  of 
the  base  and  imperfect.  For  this  would  be  just  the  same  as  to  say, 
that  the  irrational  energies  are  the  energies  of  the  rational  soul.  I  omit 
to  mention  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  whole  essence  is  not  ge- 
nerative of  its  proper  energies.  For  if  the  irrational  soul  is  a  certain 
essence,  it  will  have  peculiar  energies  of  its  own,  not  imparted  from 
something  else,  but  proceeding  from  itself.  The  irrational  soul,  there- 
fore, will  also  move  itself,  and  at  different  limes  to  different  impulses. 
But  if  it  moves  itself,  it  will  be  converted  to  itself.  If,  however,  thia 
be  the  case,  it  will  have  a  separate  subsistence,  and  will  not  be  in 
a  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  rational,  if  it  looks  to  itself:  for  in  being 
converted  to,  it  surveys  itself.  For  when  extended  to  things  external, 
it  looks  to  externals,  or  rather  it  looks  to  coloured  body,  but  does  not 
see  itself,  because  sight  itself  is  neither  body,  nor  that  which  is  co- 
loured.  Hence,  it  does  not  revert  to  itself.  Neither,  therefore,  is  this 
the  case  with  any  other  irrational  natmre.  For  neither  does  the  phan« 
tasy  project  a  type  of  itself,  but  of  that  which  is  sensible,  as  for  instance 
of  coloured  body.  Nor  does  irrational  appetite  desire  itself,  but  aspires 
after  a  certain  object  of  desire,  such  as  honour,  or  pleasure,  or  riches. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  move  itself. 

But  if  some  one  on  seeing  that  brutes  exert  rational  energies,  should 
apprehend  that  these  also  participate  of  tlic  first  self- moved,  and  on 
this  account  possess  a  soul  converted  to  itself,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
granted  to  him  that  these  also  are  rational  natures,  except  that  they  are 
not  so  essentially^  but  according  to  participation,  and  this  most  ob- 
«cure,  just  as  the  rational  soul  may  be  said  to  be  intellectual  according 
to  participation,  as  always  projecting  common  conceptions  without 
distortion.     It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  extremes  are,  that 

3  A  which 
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which  is  capable  of  being  perfectly  separated,  sueli  as^  the  rational 
form,  and  that  which  is  perfectly  inseparable,  such  as  corporeal  quality,, 
and  that  in  the  middle  of  these  nature  subsists,  which  verges  to  the 
inseparable,  having  a  small  representation  of  the  separable,,  and  the 
irrational  soul  which  verges  to  tlie  separable  ;  for  it  appears  in  a  certaia 
respect  to  subsist  by  itself,  separate  from  a  subject ;  so  that  it  becomes^ 
doubtful  whether  it  is  self^motive,  or  alter-motive.  For  it  contains  ait 
abundant  vestige  of  self-motion,  but  not  that  which  is  true^  and  con*^ 
verted  to  itself,  and  on  this  account  perfectly  separated  from  a  subjects 
And  the  vegetable  soul  has  in  a  certaiti  respect  a  middle  subsistence^ 
On  this  account,  to  some  of  the  ancients  it  appeared  to  be  a  certaia 
soul,  but  to  others,  nature. 

Again,  therefore,  that  we  may  return  to  the  proposed  object  of  in- 
vestigation, how  can  a  self-motive  nature  of  this  kind,  which  is  mingled' 
with  the  alter-motive,  be  the  first  principle  of  things?  For  it  neither 
subsists  from  itself,  nor  does  it  in  reality  perfect  itself;  but  it  requires 
a  certain  other  nature  both  for  its  subsistence  and  perfection.  And 
prior  to  it  is  that  which  is  truly  self-moved.  Is,  therefore,  tl^t  which  i^ 
properly,  self-moved  the  principle,  and  is  it  indigent  of  no  form  more 
excellent  than  itself?  Or  is  not  that  which  moves  always  naturally  prior 
to  that  which  is  moved  ;  and  in  short,  does  not  every  form  which  is  pure 
from  its  contrary  subsist  by  itself  prior  to  that  which  is  mingled  with  it  ? 
And  is  not  the  pure  the  cause  of  the  co-mingled  ?  For  that  which  is  co- 
essentialized  with  another,  has  also  an  energy  mingled  with  that  other. 
So  that  a  self-moved  nature  will  indeed  make  itself;  but  thus  subsist- 
ing it  will  be  at  the  same  time  moving  and  moved,  but  will  not  be 
made  a  moving  nature  only.  For  neither  is  it  this  alone.  Every  forrriy 
however,  is  always  alone  according  to  its  first  subsistence;  so  that  there 
will  be  that  which  moves  only  without  being  moved.  And  indeed  it 
would  be  absurd  that  there  should  be  that  which  is  moved  only,  such 
as  body,  but  that  prior  both  to  that  which  is  self-moved  and  that  which 
is  moved  only,  there  should  not  be  that  which  moves  only.  For  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  be,  since  this  will  be  a  more  excellent  nature, 
and  that  which  is  self*moved,  so  far  as  it  moves  itself,  is  more  excellent 

than 
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than  so  far  bs  it  is  moved.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  essence 
which  naoves  unmoved  should  be  first,  as  that  which  is  moved,  not  being 
motive,  is  the  third,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  self-moved,  which  we 
say  requires  that  wlrich  moves  in  order  to  its  becoming  motive.  In 
short,  if  it  is  moved,  it  will  not  abide,  so  far  as  it  is  moved ;  and  if  it 
moves,  it  is  necessary  it  should  remain  moving  so  far  as  it  moves. 
Whence  then  does  it  derive  the  power  of  abiding f  For  from  itself  it 
derives  the  power  either  of  being  moved  only,  or  of  at  the  same  time 
abiding  and  being  moved  wholly  according  to  the  same.  Whence  then 
does  it  dimply  obtain  the  power  of  abiding  ?  Certainly  from  that  which 
simply  abides.  But  this  is  an  immoveable  cause.  We  must  therefore 
admit  that  the  immoveable  is  prior  to  the  self-moved.  Let  us  consider 
then  if  the  immoveable  is  the  most  proper  principle.  But  how  is  this 
possible  ?  For  the  immoveable  contains  as  numerous  a  multitude  im* 
moveably,  as  the  self-moved  self-moveably.  Besides,  an  immoveable 
separation  must  necessarily  subsist  prior  to  a  self-mo veable  separation. 
The  unmoved  therefore  is  at  the  same  time  one  and  many,  and  is  at  the 
^ame  time  united  and  separated;  and  a  nature  of  this  kind  is  denomi- 
nated intellect.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  united  in  this,  is  naturally 
prior  to  and  more  honourable  than  the  separated.  For  separation  is 
always  indigent  of  union ;  but  not,  on  the  contrary,  union  of  separa- 
tion. Intellect,  however,  has  not  the  united  pure  from  its  opposite; 
for  intellectual  form  is  co-essentialized  with  the  separated  through  the 
whole  of  itself.  Hence,  that  which  is  in  -a  certain  respect  united, 
requires  that  which  is  simply  united ;  that  which  subsists  with  another 
is  indigent  of  that  which  subsists  by  itself;  and  that  which  subsists 
according  to  participation  of  that  which  subsists  according  to  essence* 
Ftw  intellect  being  self-subsistent,  produces  itself  as  united  and  at  the 
same  time  separated.  Hence  it  'subsists  according  to  both  these.  It 
is  produced,  therefore,  from  that  which  is  simply  united  and  alone 
united.  Prior,  therefore,  to  that  which  is  foniia4  is  the  uncircura- 
scribed  and  undistributed  into  forms.  And  this  is  that  which  we  call 
the  united,  and  which  the  wise  men  of  antiquity  denominated  beings 
possessing  in  one  contraction  multitude  subsisting  prior  to  the  many. 

3  A  2  Having, 
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Having,  therefore,  arrived  thus  far^  let  us  here  rest  for  awhile,  and 
consider  with  ourselves  whether  being  is  the  investigated  principle  of 
all  things:  for  what  will  there  be  which  does  not  participate  of  being? 
May  we  not  say,  that  this,  if  it  is  the  uniled,  will  be  secondary  to  the 
oncj  and  that  by  participating  of  the  one  it  becomes  the  united  ?  But^ 
in  short,  if  we  conceive  the  one  to  be  something  different  from  being, 
if  being  is  prior  to  the  one  it  will  not  participate  of  the  one.  It  wilV, 
therefore,  be  many  only,  and  these  will  be  infinitely  infinites.  But  if 
ine  one  is  with  heing^  and  being  with  the  one^  and  they  are  either  co- 
onlinate  or  divided  from  each  other,  there  will  be  two  principles,  and 
the  above-mentioned  absurdity  will  happen.  Or  they  will  mutually 
participate  of  each  other,  and  there  will  l>e  two  elements.  Or  they  are 
parts  of  something  else  consisting  from  both.  And  if  this  be  the  case 
what  will  that  be  which  leads  them  to  union  with  each  other.  For  if 
/^e  one  unites  being  to  itself  (for  this  may  be  said)  the  one  also  wiU 
energize  prior  to  being,  that  it  may  call  forth  and  convert  being  to 
itself.  The  one^  therefore,  will  subsist  from  itself  self-perfect  prior  to 
being.  Farther  still,  the  more  simple  is  always  prior  to  the  more  com- 
posite. If,  therefore,  they  are  similarly  simple,  there  will  either  be 
two  principles,  or  one  from  the  two,  and  this  will  be  a  composite. 
Hence  the  simple  and  perfectly  incomposite  is  prior  to  this,  which  must 
be  either  one,  or  not  one;  and  if  not  one,  it  must  either  be  many  or 
nothing.  But  with  respect  to  nothing,  if  it  signifies  that  which  is 
perfectly  void,  it  will  signify  something  vain.  But  if  it  signifies  the 
arcane,  this  will  not  even  be  tl>at  which  is  simple.  In  short,  we  cannot 
conceive  any  principle  more  simple  than  ihe  one.  The  oue^  therefore, 
is  in  every  respect  prior  to  being.  Hence  this  is  the  principle  of  all 
things,  and  Plato,  recurring  to  this,  did  not  require  any  other  principle 
in  his  reasonings  For  the  arcane,  in  which  this  our  ascent  terminates, 
is  not  the  principle  of  reasoning,  nor  of  knowledge,  nor  of  animals, 
nor  of  beings,  nor  of  unities,  btit  simply  of  all  things,  being  arranged 
above  every  conception  and  suspicion  that  we  can  frame.  Hence 
Plato  indicates  nothing  concerning  it,  but  makes'  his  negations  of  all 
other  things  except  the  one  from  the  one.     For  that  the  one  is  he  denies 

lU 
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ifi  the  last  place,  but  he  does  not  make  a  negation  of  the  one.  He  also, 
besides  this,  even  denies  this  negation,  but  not  the  one.  He  denies, 
too,  name,  and  conception,  and  all  knowledge,  and  what  can  be  said 
more,  whole  itself  and  every  being.  But  let  there  be  the  united  and 
the  unical,  and,  if  you  will,  the  two  principles  bound  and  the  infinite. 
Plato,  however,  never  in  any  respect  makes  a  negation  of  the  one  which 
is  beyond  all  these.  Hence  in  the  Sophista  he  considers  it  as  the  one 
prior  to  being,  and  in  the  Republic  as  the  good  beyond  every  essence ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  one  alone  is  left.  Whether,  however,  is  it 
known  and  efTable,  or  unknown  and  ineffable  ?  Or  is  it  in  a  certain 
respect  these,  and  in  a  certain  respect  not  ?  For  by  a  negation  of  this 
it  may  be  said  the  ineifable  is  affirmed.  And  agiin.  by  the  simplicity  of 
knowledge  it  will  be  known  or  suspected,  but  by  composition  perfectly 
unknown.  Hence  neither  will  it  be  apprehended  by  negation.  And» 
in  short,  so  far  as  it  is  admitted  to  be  one,  so  far  it  will  be  co*arranged 
with  other  things  which  are  the  subject  of  position :  for  it  is  the  summit 
of  things  which  subsist  according  to  position.  At  the  same  time  thero 
is  much  in  it  of  the  ineffable  and  unknown,  the  un co-ordinated,  and 
that  which  is  deprived  of  position,  but  these  are  accompanied  with  a 
representation  of  the  contraries ;  and  the  former  are  more  excellent 
than  the  latter.  But  everywhere  things  pure  subsist  prior  to  their  coo-r 
traries,  and  such  as  are  unmingled  to  the  co-mingled.  For  either  things 
m6re  excellent  subsist  in  the  one  essentially,  and  in  a  certain  respect 
the  contraries  of  these  also  will  be  there  at  the  same  time;  or  they 
subsist  according  to  participation,  and  are  derived  from  that  which  is. 
first  a  thing  of  this  kind^  Prior  to  the  one^  therefore,  is  that  which  is. 
simply  and  perfectly  ineffable,  without  position,  unco-ordinated,  and 
incapable  of  being  apprehended,  to  which  also  the  ascent  of  the  pre- 
sent discourse  hastens  through  the  clearest  indications,  omitting  none 
of  those  natures  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  things. 

Such  then  is  the  ascent  to  tlie  highest  god  according  to  the  theology 
of   Plato,    as  I  have  elsewhere  observed^,    venerably  preserving  his 

'  <  See  the  Introduction  to  my  translation  of  Flato. 
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ineffable  exemption  from  all  things,  and  his  transcendency  which  can- 
not be  circumscribed  by  any  gnostic  energy ;  and  at  the  same  time 
unfolding  the  paths  which  lead  upwards  to  him,  and  enkindling  that 
luminous  summit  of  the  soul,  by  which  she  is  conjoined  with  the  in- 
comprehensible one. 

From  this  truly  ineffable  principle  exempt  from  all  essence,  power 
and  energy,  a  multitude  of  divine  natures,  according  to  Plato,  imme* 
diately  proceeds.  For  in  the  6th  book  of  his  Republic,  he  affirms  in 
the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  goody  or  the  inefiable 
principle  of  things,  is  superessential,  and  shows  by  the  analogy  of  the 
sun  to  the  goody  that  what  light  and  sight  are  in  the  visible,  that  truth 
and  intelligence  are  in  the  intelligible  world.  As  lights  therefore,  im- 
mediately proceeds  from  the  sun,  and  wholly  subsists  according  to  a 
solar  characteristic,  so  truthy  or  the  immediate  progeny  of  the  good^ 
must  subsist  according  to  a  superessential  property.  And  as  the  good 
according  to  Plato,  is  the  same  with  the  oney  as  is  evident  from  his 
Parmenides,  the  immediate  progeny  of  the  one  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  good.  But  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  one  cannot  be  any 
thing  else  than  unities.  And  hence  we  necessarily  infer  that  according 
to  Plato,  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  ineffable  principle  of  things 
are  superessential  unities.  They  differ,  however,  from  their  immense 
principle  in  this,  that  he  is  superessential  and  ineffable,  without  any 
addition;  but  this  divine  multitude  is  participated  by  the  several 
orders  of  being,  which  are  suspended  from  and  produced  by  it.  Hence, 
in  consequence  of  being  connected  with  multitude  through  this  parti- 
cipation, they  are  necessarily  subordinate  to  the  one. 

No  less  admirably,  therefore,  than  Platonically,  does  Simplicius,  in 
his  Commentary  on  Epictetus,  observe  on  this  subject  as  follows :  "  The 
fountain  and  principle  of  all  things  is  the  good:  for  that  which  all 
things  desire,  and  to  which  all  things  are  extended,  is  the  principle  and 
the  end  of  all  things.  The  goody  also,  produces  from  itself  all  things, 
first,  middle,  and  last.  But  it  produces  such  as  are  first  and  proximate 
to  itself,  similar  to  itself;  one  goodness,  many  goodnesses,  one  simpli- 
city and  unity  which  transcends  all  others,    many  unities,    and  one 

principle 
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principle  many  principles.  For  the  one^  the  principle,  the  good,  and 
deity,  are  the  same :  for  deity  is  the  first  and  the  cause  of  all  things. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  the  first  should  also  be  most  simple;  since 
whatever  is  a  composite  and  has  multitude  is  posterior  to  the  one.  And 
multitude  and  things  which  are  not  good,  desire  the  good  as  being 
above  them :  and,  in  short,  that  which  is  not  itself  the  principle  is 
from  the  principle. 

But  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  principle  of  all  things  should  possess 
the  highest,  and  all,  power.     For  the  amplitude  of  power  consists  in 
producing  all  things  from  itself,  and  in  giving  subsistence  to  similars 
prior  to  things  which  are  dissimilar.     Hence,  the  one  principle  pro- 
duces many  principles,  many  simplicities,  and  many  goodnesses,  proxi- 
mately from  itself.     For  since  all  things  differ  from  each  other,  and  are 
multiplied  with  their  proper  differences,  each  of  these  multitudes  is 
suspended  from   its  one   proper  principle.      Thus,    for  instance,    all 
beautiful  things  whatever  and  wherever  they  may  be,  whether  in  souU 
or  in  bodies,  are  suspended  from  one  fountain  of  beauty.     Thus  too, 
whatever  possesses  symmetry,  and  whatever  is  true,  and  all  principles, 
are  in  a  certain  respect  connate  with  the  first  principle,  so  far  as  they 
are  principles  and  fountains  and  goodnesses,  with  an  approximate  sub- 
jection and  analogy.     For  what  the  one  principle  is  to  all  beings,  that 
each  of  the  other  principles  is  to  the  multitude  comprehended  under 
the  characteristic  of  its  principle.     For  it  is  impossible,  since  each 
multitude  is  cliaracterized  by  a  certain  difference,  that  it  should  not  be 
extended  to  its  proper  principle,  which  luminously  imparts  one  and 
the  same  form  to  all  the  individuals  of  that  multitude.     For  the  one  is 
the  leader  of  every  multitude;  and  every  peculiarity  in  the  many,  is 
derived  to  the  many  from  the  one.     All  partial  principles,  therefore,  are 
established  in  that  principle  which  ranks  as  a  whole,  and  are  compre- 
hended in  it,  not  with  interval  and  multitude,  but  as  parts  in  the 
whole,  as  nuiltitude  in  the  one,  and  number  in  the  monad.     For  tliis 
first  principle  is  all  things  prior  to  all:  and  many  principles  are  multii» 
plied  about  the  one  principle,  and  in  the  one  goodness,  many  goodnesses 
are  established.  This,  too,  is  not  a  certain  principle  like  each  of  the  rest : 

for 
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for  of  these,  one  is  the  principle  of  beauty,  another  of  symmetry,  another 
of  truth,  and  another  of  something  else,  but  it  is  simply  principle.  Nor 
is  H  simply  the  principle  of  beings^  hut  it  is  the  principle  of  principles.  For 
it  is  necessary  that  the  peculiarity  of  principle,  after  the  same  manner 
as  other  things,  should  not  begin  from  multitude,  but  should  be  col- 
lected into  one  monad  as  a  summit,  and  which  is  the  principle  of 
principles. 

Such  things,  therefore,  as  are  first  produced  by  the  first  good,  in 
consequence  of  being  connascent  with  it,  do  not  recede  from  essential 
goodness,  since  they  are  immoveable  and  unchanged,  and  are  eternally 
established  in  the  same  blessedness.  They  are,  likewise,  not  indigent 
of  the  good,  because  they  are  goodnesses  themselves.  All  other 
natures,  however,  being  produced  by  the  one  good,  and  rtiany  good- 
nesses, since  they  fall  off  from  essential  goodness,  and  are  not  immove- 
ably  established  in  the  nature  of  divine  goodness,  on  this  account  they 
possess  the  good  according  to  participation." 

The  vast  empire  of  deity,  therefore,  according  to  Plato,  is  terminated 
-upwards  by  a  principle  so  ineffable  that  all  language  is  subverted  about 
it,  and  downwards  by  the  material  world.  Immediately,  too,  after  this 
immense  unknown,  a,  mighty  all-comprehending  one  subsists,  which  as 
being  next  to  that  which  is  in  every  respect  incomprehensible,  possesses 
much  of  the  ineffable  and  unknown.  From  this  principle  of  principles, 
in  which  all  things  causally  subsist  absorbed  in  superessential  light,  and 
involved  in  unfathomable  depths,  a  beauteous  progeny  of  principles 
proceeds,  all  largely  partaking  of  the  ineffable,  all  stamped  with  the 
-occult  characters  of  deity,  all  possessing  an  overflowing  fulness  of 
good.  From  these,  dazzling  summits,  these  ineffable  blossoms,  these 
divine  propagations,  being,  life,  intellect,  soul,  nature  and  body,  de- 
pend ;  as  monads  suspended  from  unities,  deified  natures  proceeding 
from  deities.  Each  of  these  monads,  too,  is  the  leader  of  a  series 
which  extends  from  itself  tot  he  last  of  things,  and  which  while  it  pro- 
ceeds from,  at  the  same  time  abides  in,  and  returns  to  its  leader.  And 
all  these  principles  and  all  their  progeny,  are  finally  centered  and  rooted 
by  their  summits  in  the  first  great  all- comprehending   one.      Thus,^all 

beings 
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beings  proceed  from,  and  are  comprehended  in  the  first  being;  all 
intellects  emanate  from  one  first  intellect;  all  souls  from  one  first  soul; 
all  natures  blossom  from  one  first  nature ;  and  all  bodies  proceed  from 
the  vital  and  luminous  body  of  the  world.  And  lastly,  all  these  great 
monads  are  comprehended  in  the  first  one,  from  which  both  they  and 
all  their  depending  series  are  unfolded  into  light.  Hence  this  first  one 
is  truly  the  unity  of  unities,  the  monad  of  monads,  the  principle  of 
principles,  the  God  of  Gods,  one  and  all  things,  and  yet  one  prior  to 
all. 

Such,  according  to  Plato,  are  the  flights  of  the  true  philosopher,  such 
the  august  and  magnificent  scene  which  presents  itself  to  his  view.  By 
ascending  these  luminous  heights,  the  spontaneous  tendencies  of  the 
soul  to  deity  alone  find  the  adequate  object  of  their  desire ;  investiga- 
tion here  alone  finally  reposes,  doubt  expires  in  certainty,  and  know-p- 
ledge loses  itself  in  the  ineffable. 

With  these  dogmas  of  his  divine  master,  Aristotle  also  accords,  though 
they  are  not  in  any  of  his  writings  copiously  discussed  by  him.  This, 
however,  was  in  consequence  of  his  never  being  willing  to  depart  from 
nature,  as  we  have  already  observed,  but  even  contemplating  things 
which  transcend  nature,  through  a  natural  habit  and  knowledge ;  just 
as  on  the  contrary  Plato  contemplated  whatever  is  natural,  so  far  as  it 
partakes  of  that  which  is  divine  and  above  nature.  Perhaps  too,  he 
designedly  avoided  an  ample  discussion  of  these  doctrines,  in  conse^* 
quence  of  being  fully  convinced  that  they  had  been  most  satisfactorily 
promulgated  in  the  writings  of  Plato ;  to  which  1  am  persuaded  Aris- 
totle intended  his  own  works  should  be  considered  as  an  Introduction. 

That  Aristotle  then  accords  with  Plato  in  the  dogma  that  the  princi- 
ple of  all  things  is  supercssential  is  evident,  as  Simplicius  well  observed 
from  the  end  of  Jiis  treatise  On  Prayer,  in  which  he  clearly  says,  "  That 
God  is  either  intellect,  or  something  above  intellect  \''  Aristotle,  there- 
fore, as  it  appears  to  me,  being  silent  about  the  truly  ineffable  principle 

Simplic.  in  Aristot*  De  Coelo^  p.  118.  b.     This  work  of  Aristotle  is  unfortunately  lost. 
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of  things  conformably  to  some  of  the  most  pious  of  the  ancient  theologists 
and  philosophers,  indicates  nothing  about  it,  but  in  the  I2th  book  of  his 
Metaphysics  ascends  to  the  summit  of  the  intelligible  order 7,  or  the 
one  being  of  Parmenidea  and  Ptato,  and  exclaiming  that  the  domination 
of  many  is  not  good,  and  celebrating  the  union  of  this  cause,  very  pro- 
perly there  surveys  as  the  same,  intellect  and  the  iatelligible  essence, 
power  and  energy.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  citations  from 
the  7th  chapter  of  that  book:  **  There  is,  therefore,  something  which 
moves.  But  since  there  is  that  which  is  moved,  that  which  moves,  and 
that  which  subsists  as  a  medium  between  these,  hence  there  is  some- 
thing which  moves  without  being  moved,  which  is  eteroal,  and  which 
is  essence  and  energy.  But  it  moves  in  the  following  manner  i  That 
which  is  desirable  and  that  which  is  intelligible  move  without  being 
moved.  But  the  first  intelligible  is  the  same  as  the  first  desirable  ;  for 
that  which  appears  to  be  beautiful  is  desirable. .  But  the  first  object  of 
the  will  is  that  which  is  reallj/  beautiful.  However,  we  rather  aspire 
after  it  because  it  appears  to  be  beautiful,  than  it  appears  to  be  beau- 
tiful because  we  aspire  after  it.  For  the  principle  is  intelligence;  but 
intellect  is  moved  by  the  intelligible.  And  the  other  co-ordination^  is, 
essentially  intelligible.  To  this  co-ordination  also  the  first  essence 
belongs,  and  likewise  that  which  subsists  simply  and  according  to 
energy.  But,  that  in  immoveable  natures  there  is  that  for  the  sake  of 
which  other  things  subsist,  division  manifests  :  for  there  is  something 
to  which  that  for  the  sake  of  which  a  thing  is  done  belongs,  of  which  the 
one  is  different  from  the  other  9.  But  the  first  mover  moves  as  that 
which  is  beloved  ;  and  through  that  which  is  moved  it  moves  other 
things.  But  if  there  is  any  thing  which  is  moved,  it  may  subsist  in  a 
various  manner.  If,  therefore,  the  first  lation  is  energy,  so  far  as  it  is 
moved,  it  may  subsist  differently  according  to  place,  though  not  accord- 

t  Concerning  this  order,  see  mj  translation  of  the  Parmenides  of  Plato. 

*  By  the  other  co-ordination  Aristotle  means  the  co-ordination  of  the  beautiful,  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pythagoreans,  essence,  light,  triangle,  the  odd  number,  &c.  belong. 
,  9  That  is  to  say,  that  for  the  sake  of  which  a  thing  is  efl^ted  is  different  from  the  thing 

effected* 
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ing  to  essence.  But  since  there  is  something  which  moves,  itself  at  the 
same  time  being  immoveable,  and  subsisting  in  energy,  this  cannot 
subsist  in  a  various  manner :  for  lation  is  the  first  of  mutations ;  and  of 
this  that  whic4i  is  circular.  But  this  the  first  mover  moves.  Hence,  he 
is  necessarily  being;  and  so  far  as  he  necessarily  subsists,  so  far  he  sub- 
sists according  to  rectitude,  and  is  thus  the  principle  of  things  ;  for  the 
iiecessary  is  multifarious.  For  it  either  signifies  that  which  is  effected 
by  violence,  because  contrary  to  the  will ;  or  that  without  which  a 
thing  is  not  well  conditioned  ;  or  that  which  does  not  admit  of  a  various, 
but  possesses  a  simplicity  of,  subsistence.  From  such  a  principle,  there- 
fore, heaven  and  nature  are  suspended. 

But  the  life  which  he  lives  is  the  most  excellent,  and  such  as  we 

* 

enjoy  *  for  a  small  portion  of  time ;  for  such  a  life  is  with  him  perpe- 
tual. To  us,  indeed,  this  is  impossible ;  but  not  to  the  first  mover, 
because  his  energy  is  pleasure  ^  And  on  this  account,  vigilance,  the 
energies  of  sense,  and  intellection,  are  most  delightful.  Hope,  too,  and 
memory  are  pleasing  through  energies.  But  lessential  intellection  is 
the  intellection  of  that  which  is  essentially  the  most  excellent  j  and  the 
most  essential  &f  that  which  is  most  essential.  Intellect,  too,  under*> 
stands  itself  by  the  assumption  of  the  intelligible :  for  it  becomes  inteU 
ligible  by  contact  and  intellection  ;  so  that  intellect  is  the  same  with 
the  inteMigible.  For  intellect  is  the  recipient  of  the  intelligible,  and  of 
essence.  But  it  energizes  possessing.  Hence,  that  which  intellect 
appears  to  possess  as  divine,  belongs  more  eminently  to  the  first  iutel- 

'  That  18 :  Wlien  firom  the  ^exercise  of  the  cathartic  and  theoretic  virtues  intellect  passes  into 
<:ontact  with  intelligibles,  or,  in  other  words,  with  those  separate  incorporeal  forms  which  are  the 
•causes  of  the  sensible  universe,  then  it  l>ecomes  intelligibles  in  energy,  and  enjoys  the  most  excel- 
lent  and  blessed  life^  the  felicity  of  which  is  indescribable,  and  is  only  known  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  such  an  exalted  energy  ;  for  intellect  may  then  be  said  to  be  inebriated,  and  to  deify 
Itself  with  nectar. 

*  For^  since  the  employment  or  energy  of  the  first  intdlect  is  alone  the  intellection  of  himself, 
i.  e.  an  eternal  and  all^comprehensive  view  of  the  divine  forms  contained  in  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  his  essence,  and  since  this  vexy  energy  is  pleasure,  hence  in  this  pleasure  he  pexpetually 
lives. 
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leet  tban  to  oura:  and  bis  eon  tern  plation  is  the  Riost  delightful,  and  the 
h^U  If,  therefore,  God  always  possesses  tlxat  excellent  condition  of 
being  which  we  sometimes  possess,  it  is  admirable  ;  but,  if  he  possesses 
it  in  ^  still  higher  degree,^  it  is  still  mo«re  admirable.  In  this  manner^ 
however,  l\c  subaists. 

Lif6  also  is.  present  with  him  ;  for  the  energy  of  intellect  is  life  ;  and 
he  is  eoergy.  But  essential  energy  is  his  most  exceHent  and  eternal 
life  ;  and  we  say  that  God  is  an  animal  eternal,  and  the  most  exceDent  ; 
90  that  life  and  duration  continued  and  eternal  are  present  with  God. 
For  God  is  this." 

-Aristotle,  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  ascenditng  no  •higher  than  the 
suranpit  of  the  intelligible  order,  in  which  intellect  and  the  intelligible, 
essence,  power,  and  energy,  are  the  sanie,  conformably  to  this  cele^ 
brales  (in  the  10th  book  o»f  his  Nicon>achean  Ethics)  the  energy  of  the 
cause  of  all  things  as;  contemplative.  **  For,  says  he,  the  energy  of 
God,  since  it  excels  in  blessedness,  wll  be  contemplative  V  Aristotle 
likewise  agreeably  to  Plato  asserts,  that  the  nature  of  God  is  all  com- 
prehensive. For  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  7th  book  of  hisEudemiaa 
Ethics,  he  has^  these  remarkable  words :  **  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
as  Giod  is  in  the  wJiole  of  things^  so  likewise,  every  thing  ism  him.  For 
that  which  is  divine  moves  in  a  certain  respect  every  thing  that  is  in 
us.  But  the  principle  of  reason  is  not  reason,  biit  something  of  a  more 
exLceUjent  nature.  What  therefore  can  any;  one  assign  more  excellent 
than  science,  except  God*.?'* 


CHAPTER  XIV, 


IJaving  shown  what  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  is  respecting,  the  first 
cause  of  all  things,  let  us  in  the  next  place  survey  what  he  asserts  of 
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those  mighty  powers  tiiat  proceed  from  this  cause,  and  are  eternaHy 
concentered  and  rooted  in  it.    In  the  iUH  chapter,  therefore,  of  the  12tb 
book  of  his  Metaphysics,  he  writes  on  this  subject  as^  foi^iows :  "  We 
ought  not  to  be  igsorant  whether  one  essence  of  this  kind  [i^  e.  an  etef«» 
naJy  immoveable,  essence  separated  from  senrsih)es3  is  to  be  admitted, 
or  more  than  one,  and  if  more  than  one,  how  nrany.     llie  principle  and 
the  first  of  beings  ie  iinmoTeable,  both  essentially  and  according  to 
accident ;  but  be  moves  the  first,  eternal  and  single  motion*     But  since 
that  which  is  moved  must  necessarily  be  moved  by  something,  and  that 
which  first  moves  is  essentially  immoveable,  and  an  eternai  motion  must 
be  moved  by  an  eternal  mover^  and  one  by  one ;  and  since  we  see  that 
besides  the  simple  lation  of  the  universe,  which  we  say  the  first  and 
immoveable  essence  moves,  there  are  also  other  eternal  lations  of  the 
planets,  (for  a  body  which  resolves  in  a  circle  is  eternal  and  unstable, 
as^  has  been  shown  in  the  Physics)  since  this  is  the  case,  it  is  necessmy 
that  each  of  these  lations  should  be  moved  btf  an  essentially  immoveable  and 
eternal  essence.     For  the  nature  of  the  stars  is  a  certain  eternal  essence^  and 
that  which  moves  is  perpetual,  and   prior  to  that  which  is  moved  ;  and 
that  which  has  a  priority  of  essence  is  necessarily  essence.     //  is  evi^ 
dent  J  therefore^  that  there  are  necessarily  so  many  essences^  naturally 
eternal^   essentially  immoveable^  and  without  magnitude^   for  the  reason 
already  assigned  ^    And   he  concludes  this  chapter  in  the  following 
remarkable  words^ :   "Our  ancestors   and  men  op  great  anti- 
quity,   HAVE    left    us    a    TRADITION    INVOLVED   IN    FABXB,    THAT 
THESE  FIRST    ESSENCES    ARE    GODS,    AND    THAT  THE  DIVINITY    COM- 
PREHENDS THE  WHOLE  OE  NATURE.     The  rest  indeed  is  fabiUomly  in^ 
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xivfivftftfuy'  ma^  Tfi^mi"  ovcuofy  Mat  oMtvnrow^  aXkaifofOi  ou^a;  rof  r»v  irhavnT»f  cuiiovs*  oTiioy  yo^  Mat 
oo^rrdy.ro  moi^  aufu^*  it^ixco^jv-rtif  ^ti/o-am^-Tifi  royrny*  aMtyicti  mm  Tovrooy  s««niy  ruv  fo^mint*  amvnrou 
Tf  Mtm^M'  MaffaoTo,  mm  cuisQu  Qveta^^^  rvrt  yaf  T«y  aalfw  fui^i^,  M^tof  owta  rif  owa'  mm  to  mivouv  ouiiofy 
%m  w^vTt^vf  70V  Kifourroi'  mm  to  Tforffov  ci/<rtafy  oitciM  otayMn  iifM»  favtfQv  rotwi^^  ort  rocravrai  ovcta^. 
MtayMMfif  uvatf  rwr  rt  fy^tf  oT^oi^  mm  aMt\7iTovi  Ma6*atnaii  xm  aiev  (juyikvif  3ia  rrif  fifi|^ey)]y  atrtav  Tr^ore^of* 

traduced 
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traduced  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  multitude^  enforcing  the  laws^ 
and  benefitting  human  life.  For  they  ascribe  to  the  first  essences 
a  human  form^  and  speak  of  them  as  resembling  other  animals^  and  assert 
other  things  consequent  and  similar  to  these.  But  if  among  these 
assertions  any  one  separating  the  rest  retains  only  the 
first,  viz.  that  they  considered  the  first  essences  to  bb 
Gods,  he  will  think  it  to  be  divinely  said:  and  it  may  be 
probably  inferred,  that  as  every  art  and  philosophy  has 
been  invented  as  often  as  possible,  and  has  again  perished, 
these  opinions  also  of  the  antients  have  been  freserved  as 
RELICS  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME.  Of  the  Opinions  of  oup  fathers^  there- 
fore^ and  men  of  the  highest  antiquity^  thus  much  only  is  manifest  to  us  ^'* 
To  these  first  essences  also,  he  alludes  in  the  following  beautiful  pas- 
sage in  the  second  book  :  "  As  are  the  eyes  of  bats  to  the  light  of  day^ 
M  is  the  intellect  of  our  soul  to  such  things  as  are  naturally  the  most  splen^ 
did  of  all.  So  prevalent,  indeed,  was  this  doctrine  among  the  antients, 
that  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  the  elegant 

^  Ticipahiorcu  it  vvo  *rm  a^mw  uen  flro^oi ttv,  nr  iiiAov  ^X'^/utn  MaraXiXtifMfUfa  roif  uorc^of,  iri  Scoi  Tf 
tictf  ovToi,  Mat  ircf f EXf I  ro  Sciov  tyiV  ixnv  fvcn  .  ta  2c  Xot^ra  (uAmm^  rUn  Vfo^x!^  ^^  ''^  vtiOn  rtn  to^o^mt, 
moi  9rf oc  rnf  tif  tov^  n/AOiff  km  ro  ovfA/ftpw  x^^^  •  cnOg^^ottfaf  tc  yap  rovrws  urn  T»y  a^XMy  (maw  of&oiov^ 
TM*!  y^wcif  Mat  Toyroi^  infa  ajKoXov^  mm  vapawxuffia  roif  tipnfjtivoti '  uv  ei  rtf  x^p^^^i  ^^^^^  ^oCoi  /mvov  to 
fly«Tor,  on  Sf oy;  Morro  rat  w^mroi  ov^utf  £I9M,  Si  wgav  tiftfiaOM  ifCfuatit  *  Mai  Mara  to  tmo^  froX>axi(  afpnfAum^ 
€1^70  l^vvarov  eMomii  <mm  nxni  mm  ptXowof  loi,  rm  ro^ir  fBttfOfUfWf  Mai  ratrrag  ra$  io^  tMUWP,  ii09 
Xst4^a9a^£fitaivua'&ai  (*sxfi  Toy  9w\  i  Jivt  oinr  varpioi  ioiat  mm  ri  vafa  ruv  Trpctruff  tm  too'oi/tov  ifuf  ftatfa 
fMfov.  Dr.  Gillies's  translation  or  analysis,  or  by  whatever  other  name  he  may  think  fit  to  call  it, 
of  this  passage  is  as  follows :  '^  This  doctrine  (viz,  concerning  a  first  incorporeal  mover)  was 
delivered  down  from  the  ancients,  and  remains  with  their  posterityi  in  the  form  of  a  fable ;  whi^, 
with  many  additions  to  it,  has  been  employed  for  the  service  of  legislation,  and  for  bridling 
the  passions  of  the  multitude.  The  gods  have  thence  been  represented  as  endowed  with  human 
forms,  and  agitated  by  human  passions ;  from  which  strange  suppositions,  many  consequences  not 
less  strange  have  very  naturally  been  derived.  Yet,  from  the  motley  mass  of  fiction  if  we  se- 
parate thb  single  proposition,  thai  deity  is  tbejirst  of  substances^  it  will  appear  to  be  divinely  said ; 
and  to  have  been  saved  as  a  precious  remnant,  in  the  wreck  of  arts  and  philosoply,  which  it  is 
probable  have  often  flourished,  and  often  fallen  to  decay/*  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  works,  p.  13^. 
The  gross  ignorance,  or  wilful  perversion,  of  Aristotle's  meaning,  displayed  in  this  pretended 
translation  by  Dr.  Gillies,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

Maximus 
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Maximus  Tyrius  observes,  "  That  there  is  in  all  the  earth  one  accord* 
ing  law  and  opinion,  that  there  is  one  God,  the  king  and  father  of  all 
things,  and  many  gods,  sons  of  God,  ruling  in  conjunction  with  him. 
This  is  asserted  by  the  Greek  and  the  Barbarian,  by  the  inhabitant  of 
the  continent,  and  by  him  who  dwells  near  the  sea,  by  the  wise,  and  by 
the  unwise.  And  if  you  proceed  even  as  far  as  to  the  utmost  shores  of 
the  Ocean,  there  also  there  are  gods,  rising  very  near  to  some,  and 
setting  very  near  to  others  ^J' 

If  indeed  the  doctrine  of  Polytheism  consisted  in  admitting  that 
there  is  a  multitude  of  principles  equal  in  dignity  and  power  to  the 
great  and  ineflbble  principle  of  things,  the  censure  which  has  been 
repeatedly  passed  on  this  doctrine,  with  so  much  zeal,  by  modern  theo- 
logists,  would  be  highly  just,  since  it  is  an  hypothesis  no  less  false  in 
its  principles  than  dire  in  its  consequences.  This,  however,  was  far 
from  being  true. of  the  polytheism  of  the  ancient  world,  as  is  largely 
shown  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  in  his  Intellectual  System,  and  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one  who  reads  with  attention  the  remains  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  literature.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  censure  the  doctrine, 
that  producing  causes  of  things  subsist  concentered  and  rooted  in  one 
first  producing  cause,  but  with  due  subordination  to  their  comprehend- 
ing principle,  is  to  oppose  one  of  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind,  endeavour  to  subvert  the  heaven-built  fabric  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  and  in  mythological  language,  to  war  on  the  Olym- 
pian gods. 

To  such,  indeed,  as  have  not  regularly  studied  the  scientific  writings 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  it  will  doubtless  in  the  first  place  seem  absurd 
to  introduce  a  multitude  of  principles  in  order  to  the  production  of  the 
universe.  To  these,  one  principle  appears  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  the  hypothesis  of  a  multitude  subsisting  in  conjunction,  and  cor 

^  ^va  ii«i(  ea  i¥  Traaa  yn  ofAOfmfov  VQfJUf  h»i  Koyoy,  on  dto^  hi  wan»v  fitwi'kti/^  uau  Tramf,  mm  &m  iroXXoij 
dtov  veu^ti,  ffvpapxorrti  itf  jcuna  h  a  ^Exxnv  Vyei,  mm  q  ffapCapof  Xtyfi,  ,mm  0  nrtipuniK^  Keu  b  SoXarrioc 
nm  i  avfof,  mm  0  »aof$s*  Mm  iTrt  rou  »Htw^y  t>An^  raf  niofaSf  Moum  Ssoi,  ton  ^ut  wnax'^^^^  ^7(fi^  ftco^f 
Toi   hi  MoraivofAimt 

operating. 
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operating,  with  him,  is  considered  as  useless,  and  as  tending  to  diminish 
the  power  and  sully  tl;)e  dignity  of  the  parent  of  things.  They  will 
likewise  deem  it  impossible  to  conceive  how  a  multitude  of  principles 
can  have  a  distinct  energy  of  their  own,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
compreliended  in,  and  energise  together  with,  a  higher  cause. 

The  first  of  these  objections  may  be  easily  removed,  by  considering 
that  the  most  perfect  mode  of  production  is  the  cBsential^  or,  in  other 
words,  when  a  being  produces  by  its  very  nature  or  essence.  Instances 
of  this  essential  mode  of  production  are  seen  in  fire  and  snow,  the  for- 
mer essentially  imparting  heat,  and  the  latter  cold.  This  mode  is  more 
perfect  than  that  which  is  attended  with  deliberation^  because  more  ex- 
tended. Thus,  all  such  beings  as  produce  deUberativelt/j  as  is  the  case 
with  rational  souls  like  ours,  are  at  the  same  time  connected  with  the 
essential  operation ;  such  as  is  the  energy  of  nature  in  generation,  nu- 
trition, and  increase.  But  the  energy  of  nature  is  present  with  beings 
to  whom  the  power  of  deliberation  is  unknown.  And  hence  the  essen* 
tial  is  more  extended  than  the  deliberative  energy.  The  essential  energy, 
therefore,  must  be  the  prerogative  of , the  highest  producing  cause, 
because  more  powerful  than  the  deliberative:  for  superiority  of  power 
is  always  the  characteristic  of  a  superior  cause. 

If,  therefore,  the  great  principle  of  things  operated  from  his  xf^ry 
nature  in  producing  all  things,  and  this  without  the  conjunction  of  sub- 
ordinate causes,  and  if  he  is  the  one  itself  (smcQ  nothing  is  more  excel- 
lent than  unity,)  all  things  would  have  been  profoundly  one,  without 
any  apparent  distinction  and  reparation :  for,  in  productions  of  this 
kind,  the  effect  is  always  secondarily  what  the  cause  is  according  to  a 
primary  mode  of  subsistence.  The  existence,  therefore,  of  the  corpo- 
real world  necessarily  proves  the  existence  of  lesser  producing  causes 
co-operate  with  the  one  father  of  all  in  the  production  of  things. 

The  second  objection,  respecting  the  distinct  energy  of  subordinate 
causes,  or  principles,  may  be  removed  by  diligently  attending  to  thq 
different  powers  of  the  human  soul.  For  in  these  powers,  as  images, 
we  shall  conspicuously  see,  how  a  multitude  of  divine  natures  may 
possess  a  distinct  energy  of  their  own,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 

com- 
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comprehended  in,  and  energise  together  with,  a  superior  nature.  If  we 
survey,  then,  the  gnostic  powers  of  the  soul,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
accurately  five  in  number,  yiz.  intellect^  the  dianoetic  pov>er^  c^mrm, 
phoiUas^y  and  sense. 

Intellect  is  that  power  by  the  light  of  which  we  understand  simple 
self-evident  truths  called  axioms,  and  are  able  to  pass  into  contact  with 
intellectual  forms  separated  from  all  connection  with  matter. 

By  the  dianoetic  power  we  reason  scientifically. 

Opinion  is  that  which  knows  the  universal  in  sensible  particulars,  as 
that  every  man  is  a  biped ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  dianoetic  power^ 
as  that  every  rational  soul  is  immortal ;  but  it  only  knows  the  oTf>  or 
that  a  thing  is,  but  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  cTiori,  or  wh^  it  is. 

The  phantasy  is  that  power  which  apprehends  things  clothed  with 
figure,  and  may  be  called  ajlgured  intelligence  {fnopfiinnn  rwmi) 

Lastly,  sense  is  thati  power  which  is  distributed  about  the  organs  of 
sensation,  which  is  mingled  with  passion  in  its  judgment  of  things,  and 
alone  apprehends  that  bgr  which  it  is  externally  agitated. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  since  the  energies  of  these  powers  are  perfectly 
distinct  from  each  other,  that  the  powers  themselves»  which  are  the 
sources  of-  these  energies,  muftt  also  be  distinct^ 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  desire^  which  tetids  toone  thing,  anger,  which 
aspires  after  another  things  and  thht  deliberate  tendency  to  things  m  ow 
power  J  which  the  Gteeks  cuW  proairesis  (^/)pai^(r(9)v  are  so  many  distinct^ 
vital  powers  of  the  soul.  But  above  both  the  gnostic  and  vital  powers 
is  the  ones  or  the  summit  <  of  the  soul,  by*  meAns  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  sayi  I  perceive*— I  opine— I '  reason— I  desire — I  deliberate — which 
summit  follows  all  these  energiesr  and  energises  together  witbthem; 
for  we  should  not  be  able  to  know  all  these,  and  to  apprehend  in  what 
they  differ  from  each  other^  unfess  we  contained  a  certain  indivisiible 
nature,  which  subsists  sUjove  the  common  sense,  and  which,  prior  to 
opinion,  desire,  and  wiU^  knows  all  that  these  know  and  desire^  accord^ 
ing  to  an  indivisible  mode  of  apprehension. 

It  must,  however,  be  carefully  observed,  with  respect  to^those  mighty 

3  c  ^  powers 
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powers  which  subsist  in  unprocefeding  union  in  the  ineffable  principle 
of  things,  that,  as  their  union  with  this  principle  is  infinitely  more 
transcendent,  their  characteristic  properties  are  likewise  infinitely  more 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  from  the  one  cause  of  all,  than  the  unioa 
and  distinction  between  the  human  soul  and  its  different  powers.  For 
the  subsistence  of  the  former  is  that  of  effects  in  their  exempt  cause  ; 
but  in  the  latter  case,  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  consubsistent  with  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  could  not  exist  without  them.  As  we  tberelbre  and 
all  other  animals  have  a  subsistence  distinct  from  the  first  cause,  though 
we  are  rooted  in  him,  this  is  much  more  the  case  with  those  mighty 
powers  that  are  the  immediate  progeny  of  this  cause.  Hence  those 
theologists  who  have  not  been  able  to  see  this  distinction  between  the 
first  cause,  and  his  divine  offspring,  have  considered  this  offspring  to  be 
nothing  noore  than  his  attributes. 

But  as  this  is  a  subject  of  all  others  the  most  important,  it  is  requi- 
site to  be  more  explicit.  If  then  it  is  necessary  that  the  progression 
of  beings  should  be  continued,  and  that  no  vacuum  should  intervene 
either  in  incorporeal  natures,  or  in  bodies  themselves,  it  is  also  necessary 
that  every  thing  which  has  a  natural  progression  should  proceed  through 
similitude  ;  since  it  is  by  no  means  lawful  that  the  thing  caused  should 
be  the  same  with  its  cause  :  for,  if  that  which  is  second  were  the  same 
with  that  which  is  first,  each  would  be  similarly  the  same,  and  one 
would  not  be  the  cause,  and  the  other  the  thing  caused.  But  if  they 
are  alone  different,  they  can  never  be  conjoined  with  each  other,  nor 
can  the  one  participate  of  the  other:  for  conjunction  and  participation 
are  a  communion  and  sympathy  of  participants^  and  the  natures  they 
participate.  And  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  both  same  and  different  z 
since  in  this  case  there  is  identity,  defect,  and  something  which  is  van- 
quished by  a  power  contrary  to  sameness ;  the  one  itself  will  no  longer 
be  the  principle  of  the  progression  of  beings,  nor  will  every  generative 
cause  have  a  subsistence  in  the  order  of  the  good  prior  to  secondary 
causes ;  for  the  one  is  not  the  cause  of  division,  but  of  friendship ;.  and 
ihe  good  converts  generated  natures  to  their  causes.    But  the  conversion 

and 
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and  friendship  of  secondary  towards  prior  natures  subsist  through  si-> 
militude,  and  not  through  a  dissimilar  nature.  If,  therefore,  the  one  is 
the  cause  of  the  universality  of  things,  and  if  the  good  is  the  object  of 
vehement  desire  to  all  things,  it  will  every  where  constitute  through 
similitude  the  progeny  of  antecedent  causes  ;  so  that  the  progression  of 
things  will  subsist  according  to  the  one^  and  the  conversion  of  these 
progressions  will  be  directed  to  the  good.  Fw  neither  is  conversion 
without  similitude,  nor  can  the  generation  of  effects  which  return  to 
their  kindred  principles  ever  subsist  without  this. 

But  that  which  immediately  follows,  and  is  demonstrated  from  this, 
is,  that  it  is  necessary  every  monad  should  produce  a  number  of  the 
same  order  with  itself,  viz,  Nature,  a  natural  number,  Soul,  one  that  is 
psychical  and  Intellect,  an  intellectual  number.  For,  if  whatever  pos* 
sesses  a  power  of  generating  generates  similars  prior  to  dissimilars,  as 
we  have  already  demonstrated,  hence  every  cause  must  deliver  its  own 
form  and  property  to  it  sprogeny ;  and  before  it  generates  that  which 
gives  subsistence  to  progressions  far  distant  and  separate  from  its  na- 
ture, it  must  constitute  things  proximate  to  itself  according  to  essence, 
and  conjoined  with  it  tlirough  similitude.  Every  monads  therefore, 
constitutes  a  multitude,  indeed,  as  generating  something  posterior  to 
itself,  and  dividing  the  powers  which  had  a  prior  occult  subsistence  in 
itsetf.  For  things  which  subsisted  uniformly  and  conjointly  in  the 
monad,  appear  separately  in  the  progeny  of  the  monad.  And  the  truth 
of  this,  indeed,  umversal  Nature  herself  declares,  comprehending  in 
one  the  productive  principles  of  all  things  contained  in  the  heavens 
and  in  the  sublunary  regions ;  but  distributing  her  own  powers  to  the 
natures  which,  proceeding  from  her  monad,  are  divided  about  the 
fluctuating  empire  of  bodies.  For  the  natures  of  fire,  earth,  and  the 
moon,  possess  their  properties  and  forms  from  universal  nature,  with  which 
they  energise,  and  contain  its  peculiar  distributions.  But  this  also  the 
monad  of  mathematics  and  numbers  evinces :  for,  since  this  is  prima- 
rily all  things,  and  since  it  spermatically  constitutes  the  forms  of  num- 
bers in  itself,  it  distributes  different  powers  to  numbers  externally  pro- 

3  c  2  ceeding 
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ceediQg  from  its  nature.  For  it  is  iinpossible  tiiat  a  geoarated  nature 
should  at  once  receive  the  whole  abuQd&nce  of  its  generating  cause : 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  cause  of  all  thingiSy  having  a  prior  subsist- 
ence,  should  appear  as  a  prolific  power*  Multitudet  tlierefore,  subskta 
about  the  monad,  and  number,  distributing  the  properties  which  abide 
collectively  in  the  monad.  Because^  therefore,  as  we  have  before  ob^ 
served,  that  which  is  similar  is  more  conjoined  with  its  cause  than  that 
which  is  dissimilar ;  hence  one  progression  will  be  a  multitude  siimlar 
to  the  monad  from  which  it  proceeds  ;  but  the  other  will  be  a  multitude 
of  dissimilars.  But  the  multitude  which  is  similar  to  the  monad  will 
be  that  in  a  divided  manner  which  the  monad  is  indivisibly.  For,  if 
the  monad  possesses  power,  and  a  peculiar  byparxis  %  the  multitude 
proceeding  from  it  will  likewise  contain  the  same  form  of  byparxis, 
with  a  remission  as  to  the  whole. 

But  after  this  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  the  third  place,  that,  of 
progressions,  such  as  are  nearer  to  thqir  cause  are  indicative  of  a  greater 
multitude  of  things,  and  are  at  the  same  time  in  a  certain  respect  equal 
to  their  containing  causes ;  but  that  such  as  are  more  remote  possess 
a  less  extended  power  of  signification  ;  andt  on  account  of  the  dirni* 
nution  of  their  power,  change  and  diminish  at  the  same  time  the 
amplitude  of  production^  For  if,  of  progressions^  that  which  subsists 
the  first  in  order  is  more  similar  to  its  principle,  and  that  which  gives 
subsistence  to  the  greatest  nuviber  is  both  with  rospect  to  essence  and 
power  more  similar  to  the  generating  principle  of  all  things,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that,  of  secondary  natures,  such  as  axe  nearer  ta  the  monad, 
and  which  receive  dominion  after  it,  should  give  a  greater  extent  to 
their  productions }  but  that  such  things  as  are  more  separated  from  their 
primary  monad  should  iieitfaer  pervade  in  a  SAindlaF  manner  through  all 
things,  nor  ext^od  their  efficacious  energies  to  fair  distant  pcogressions. 
And  again,  as  similar  to  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  nature  which 
gives  subsistence  to  the  greatest  numbei!  of  effects  should  be  placed 

*=HypaiKis  signi^es  in,  any  being,  the  summit^  or  as  it  were  flpwer,  of  its  nature^ 

next 


fiext  to  tbe  mooad,  its  principle ;  akid  that  the  natwe  generative  of  the 
most  jaumerous  progeoy,  because  it  h  more  siibilar  to  Ule  suppl^ying 
cause  of  all  things  than  that  which  is  generative  of  a  few^  iirast  be 
placed  nearer  to  the  monads  accottliog  to  h  jparxis.  For,  if  it  is  raoiQ 
remote,  it  will  be  more  dissimilar  to  the  first  principle  t  but,  if  it  is  more 
dissimilar,  it  will  neither  possess  a  powet  comprehending  the  power  of 
similar  natures,  nor  an  energy  abundantlj  prolific.  FOr  adi  abundant 
cause  is  allied  to  the  cause  of  alL  And  universally,  that  which  is  ge- 
nerative of  a  more  abundant,  is  more  naturally  allied  16  its  principle 
than  that  which  is  productive  of  a  less  nutnereUs  progeny^  For  a  defect 
of  power  is  efiective  of  fewer  productions :  but  a  subjection  of  essence 
is  a  defect  of  power;  and  a  subjection  of  essence  becomes  redundant, 
on  account  of  dissimilitude  with  its  cause,  and  distdncb  from  its  prin- 
ciple. 

Again,  therefore,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  previously  demon- 
strated, we  shall  assert  that  which  possesses  the  most  indubitable  truth; 
I  mean,  that  it  is  requisite,  prior  to  the  causes  which  are  participated, 
that  imparticipabie^  causes  should  every  where  have  a  prior  subsistence 
in  the  universality  of  things^  For,  if  it  is  requisite  that  a  cause  should 
have  the  same  relation  to  its  progeny  as  the  one  to  the  universal  nature 
of  beings,  and  that  it  should  natundly  possess  this  order  towards  things 
secondary ;  and  if  the  one  is  imparticipabk,  as  being  equsdly  exempt 
from  all  beings,  and  as  tbdt  which  is  productive  of  all  things  uniform- 
ly;— in  consequence  of  this,  it  is  necessary  that  every  other  cause 
which  imitates  tbe  excellefviicy  of  the  one  in  all  things  ahould  be  exempt 
from  the  beings  subsisting  in  secondaiy  ranks,  and  fix)m  tbe  naturea 
participated  by  th6m«  And  again,^  it  is  requisite  that  every  knpartici- 
pable  and  primary  cause  which  is  similar  to  the  one^  should  eistablish 
monad»  of  secondary  naturea  similar  to  itself  prior  to  such  as  are  ditoi* 
nnlar.   I  say,  for  instance,  it  is  requisite  tbat  one  soul  should  distribute 

9  One  thing  is  said  to  be  importicipable  ilirith  re^fkct  t6  afiother,  to  wl^eh  it  is  superior,  wheo-it 
is  not  coosttbttstetit  with  it. 

many 
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many  souls  to  difFercDt  natures ;  and  one  intellect  participated  intellects 
to  many  souls.  For  thus  every  first  exempt  genus  among  the  divine 
orders  will  be  universally  distributed  analogous  to  the  one.  And  secon* 
dary  natures  which  participate  kindred  causes  will  be  analogous  to 
these  exempt  genera;  and,  through  the  similitude  of  their  kindred 
causesi  will  be  conjoined  with  their  imparticipable  principle.  Hence, 
prior  to  the  forms  subsisting  in  other  natures,  those  are  established 
which  subsist  in  themselves ;  and  prior  to  composite  causes  such  as  are 
Exempt ;  and  imparticipable  monads  prior  to  such  as  are  participable. 
And  consequently  (as  that  which  is  demonstrated  at  the  same  time  with 
this)  the  exempt  causes  are  gerierative  of  such  as  are  composite,  and 
imparticipable  natures  extend  participable  monads  to  their  progeny. 
And  natures  which  subsist  in  themselves  produce  the  powers  which  are 
resident  in  other  natures. 

It  is,  thereforci  necessary  from  the  preceding  axioms,  since  there  is 
one  unity,  the  principle  of  the  universe,  from  which  every  hyparxis 
derives  its  hypostasis,  that  this  unity  should  produce  from  itself,  prior 
to  every  thing  else,  a  multitude  of  natures  characterised  by  unity,  and  a 
number  the  most  of  all  things  allied  to  its  cause. 

For,  if  every  other  cause  establishes  a  progeny  similar  to  itself,  prior 
to  that  which  is  dissimilar ;  much  more  must  the  onej  since  it  is  superior 
to  similitude,  and  is  the  one  itself^  produce  according  to  union  its  £rst 
progeny.  For  how  can  the  one  establish  its  processions,  except  in  a 
manner  characterised  by  unity  ?  For  nature  generates  things  posterior 
to  itself  naturally,  soul  psychically,  and  intellect  intellectually.  The 
07ie,  therefore,  is  through  union  the  cause  of  the  universality  of  things : 
and  the  progression  from  the  one  is  uniform.  But  if  the  one  is  that 
which  first  produces  all  things,  and  the  progression  is  characterised  by 
unity,  it  is  requisite  that  the  multitude  produced  from  thence  should  be 
telf-perfect  unities^  the  most  allied  of  all  things  to  their  producing  cause. 
Besides,  if  every  monad  establishes  a  number  allied  to  itself,  as  we  have 
previously  demonstrated,  by  a  much  greater  priority  must  the  one  itself 
produce  a  number  of  this  kind.     For,  in  the  progression  of  things,  that 

which 
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vrhich  is  produced  is  often  dissimilar  to  that  which  produces,  through 
the  over-ruling  sway  of  diversity  :  and  such  are  the  last  of  beings,  and 
those  which  are  far  distaQt  from  their  principles.  But  the  first  number^ 
and  that  which  coheres  to  the  one^  is  uniform,  ineffable,  and  superessen* 
tial,  and  is  entirely  similar  to  its  cause*  For,  neither  can  diversity  hap- 
pening to  first  causes  separate  generated  natures  from  their  generating 
cause,  and  transfer  them  into  another  order ;  nor  can  a  motion  of  the 
cause,  producing  a  subjection  of  power  into  dissimilitude  and  infinity, 
produce  the  generation  of  the  universality  of  things ;  but  the  cause  of 
all,  excelling  all  motion  and  division,  according  to  the  characteristic  of 
unity,  establishes  about  itself  a  divine  number,  and  conjoins  it  with  its 
own  simplicity.  The  one,  therefore,  prior  to  beings  establishes  the  unities 
of  beings. 

For,  again,  according  to  another  mode  of  speculation,  it  is  necessary 
that  such  things  as  are  first  should  participate  the  first  cause  through 
their  proximate  unities:  for  all  secondary  natures  are  conjoined  with  their 
antecedents  through  similars.  Thus,  bodies  through  particular  souls  are 
conjoined  with  universal  soul ;  souls  with  universal  intellect,  through 
intellectual  monads;  and  first  beings  mth  the  one  itself ^  through  uni- 
form hyparxes.  For  being  itself^  according  to  its  own  nature,  is  dissi- 
milar to  the  one.  For  essence,  because  indigent  of  an  unity  externally 
assumed  in  order  to  accomplish  the  first  union,  cannot  of  itself  be  con- 
joined with  that  which  is  superessential,  and  is  far  distant  from  its 
nature.  But  the  unities  of  beings  which  subsist  from  the  imparticipa- 
ble  and  exempt  unity  are  able  to  conjoin  beings  with  the  one  itself\  and 
convert  them  to  their  own  superessential  natures.  And  Parmenides, 
demonstrating  this  in  his  second  hypothesis,  connects  the  one  with  beings 
contemplates  all  things  about  the  one^  and  demonstrates  that  this  na- 
ture, which  proceeds  and  finishes  its  progression  with  the  last  of  things, 
is  the  one  itself.  For  it  is  necessary  that  the  unities  should  be  established 
prior  to  true  beings  themselves ;  &ince»  as  Timaeus  observes^  it  is  not 
lawful  for  him  who  is  the  first,  to  produce  any  thing  except  that  which 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  But  this  is  the  most  similar  to  that  which 
is  singularly  the  best. 

But 
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■  • 

But  a  multitude  characterised  by  unity  is  the  most  similar  to  tJie  one. 
For  the  Demiurgus  of  the  universe,  because  he  is  good,  constituted  all 
things  similar  to  himself.  Much  nrare,  therefore,  must  the  fountain  of 
tiniversal  good  produce  and  establish  in  beings  goodnesses  naturally 
<^onjoined  with  himself.  There  b,  therefore,  one  god,  and  many  gods ; 
one  unity,  and  many  unities,  prior  to  beings  themselves ;  and  one  good<> 
ness,  and  many  posterior  to  the  first  goodness,  through  which  that  bene- 
ficent intellect  the  Demiurgus,  and  every  intellect,  is  divine,  whether 
it  is  an  intellectual  or  intelligible  intellect.  And  that  which  is  the  first 
superessential  is  ike  one;  after  which  many  superessentials  subsist* 
Whether,  then,  is  this  multitude  of  unities  imparticipable,  as  the  one 
itself^  or  is  it  participated  by  beingsi  so  that  the  unity  of  every  being  i» 
as  the  flower,  summit,  and  centre  of  that  being  about  which  it  subsists? 
But  if  these  unities  are  ioiparticipable,  in  what  respect  do  they  differ 
from  the  one  f  For  each  of  these  unities  is  one,  and  has  the  first  sub« 
sistence  after  the  one.  Or  how,  since  they  are  exuberances  of  the  first 
cause,  were  they  constituted  by  it  ?  For  it  is  every  where  necessary 
that  the  nature  which  is  second  should  be  subject  to  that  which  is  prior 
to  itself,  should  fall  off  from  its  union,  and  on  account  of  some  addition 
should  diminish  the  monadi<)  simplicity  of  that  which  is.  first  What 
addition,  therefore,  or  redundancy  cim  we- assert  in  addition  to  the  one^ 
if  each  of  these  unities  is  an  unity  by  itself?  For,  if  every  unity  is  botlt 
one  and  many,  we  shall  appear  to  transfer  the  property  of  being  to  the 
unities  themselves*  But  if  it  is  one  oply,  in  the  same  manner  as  tb«t 
whicb  is  one  itself,  why  does  this  latter  possess  a  cause  exempt  from  all 
other  causes,  while  each  of  the  unities  is  allotted  a  secondary  dignity  ? 
On  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  we  shall  neither  preserve  the  supremacy 
of  the  first  cause  over  posterior  natures,  nor  establisb  theprogressioaof 
the  unities  from  the  firsts  unconfused  either  with  respect  to  themselves, 
or  the  one  principle  of  their  subsistence. 

But  neither  shall  we  believe  in  Parmenides  >,  producing  the  one  toge* 
ther  with  being,  and  demonstrating  that  there  are  as  many  parts  of  the 

*  See  my  translation  of  tliat  Dialogue. 

one 
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one  as  of  being,  and  that  eveaty  being  participates  of  the  one :  that  the 
cfie  subsists  every  ndiere  together  with  beiog ;  aod,  lastly,  that  the  one 
of  the  second  hypothesis  participates  t^ij  and  is  participated  bjt  being ; 
the  mode  of  partidpi^on  not  being  the  same  in  either :  for  this  one 
participates  df  being,  as  thai  which  is  not  the  first  one,  nor  exieoipt  from 
being  ;  but  as  iilummating  tnie-subsitting  essence.  But  being  parti- 
cipates i^  the  one,  as  contained  by  the  tme^  as  replenished  with  4ivine 
union,  and  bb  returning  to  lAwt  w.hkh  k  the  one  itself j,  and  imparticipa- 
ble ;  for  the  unities  which  are  parfckiparted  conjoin  beings  with  the  one 
which  is  exempt  ^from  the  cmiversality  of  >things;  in  the  same  manner  .as 
participated  intellects  unite  souls  with  Boiversal  intellect»  and  piartici- 
pated  ^ouls  conjoin  bodies  with  inriversal  soul.  For  it  is  not  possible 
tht^t  the  dissimilar  genera  of  aecondary. natures  should  be  immediately 
united  with  that  cause  which  is  exempt  from  all  possible  multitude. 
But  it  is  necessaiy  that  this  ^eoojunctioa  idafcould  .take  (place  through 
similar  ^natures:  for  asiioikirjiuiltitudfi,  so  fao*  asU  is  incultitude,  parti* 
cipates  of  tbatii^hioh  is  disshnilar :  rbut»  so  far  as  it  is  similar  to  the 
monad  prior  to  itself,  so  far  it  ds  .coi^oiaed  with  ;this  monad.  This 
similar  multitarde^ithereibre,  beiog iststabU^hed  in.the .midst  of^imilitud^, 
and  multitude, 'becomes  united  withrfcfae  nihole,  and  with  iAe  one,  which 
is  prior  to  all  multitude ;  but  .ooa tains  in  itself  far^distantj>rqgresaions, 
and  ^uch  as  are  dissimilar  to  ibeonc  of  its/Owo  nature.  And  through 
this  me  all  'things  fetum  'to  diis  similar  Auiltitud^)  and  extend  them- 
selves towards  the^first  cause  of  fiie  uni;ireiB6.i  dissimiiarsinde^  through 
similar  naftures,  but  4»milam  tibfougb  themselves.  S'or  similitude  essen* 
tially  collects  and  conjoins  Jinaity  thmgs  in  on^,  And  conwrts  second 
natures  to  the 'monads  ^hieh  are  fsimr  to:theiasel^es :  for  the  very  sub- 
sistence  of  simiUtiide  proceeds  Irom  Hke  one.  . Multitude,. therefore*  is 
conjoined  with  ififte  one,  fhim  mdiich  it  ^d^ves  dts  progression :  and 
hence,  similitude  is  that  -whidh  jQaMocs  (manytbiiigs  to  be  allied  and 
sympathiiBe  with  each  ather^  and  ttoiaiiibsist  in  friendship ramoAgithem* 
selves  and  with  the  one. 

liou»bjections  ofany  wei^ii;,  jio  a)i;guments  but  &uch  as  are  sophisti- 
cal, can  be  urged  against  this  sublime  theory,  which  is  so  congenial  to 

3  D  the 
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the  unperverted  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  can  only  be 
treated  with  ridicule  and  contempt  in  degraded^  barren,  and  barbarous, 
ages.  It  is  this  theory,  which  those  who  declaim  against  the  theology 
of  the  ancients  should  first  endeavour  to  understand  before  they  at- 
tempt to  subvert.  At  the  sartie  time,  unfortunately,  it  is  a  theory 
which  has  been  so  entirely  neglected,  that  it  is  not  to  be  discovered  in 
any  writing  since  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian*  Indolence  and 
priestcraft  have  hitherto  conspired  to  defame  those  inestimable  works «, 
in  which  this  and  many  other  sublime  and  important  theories  can 
alone  be  found  ;  and  the  theology  of  the  Greeks  has  been  attacked 
with  all  the  insane  fury  of  ecclesiastical  seal,  and  all  the  imbecil  flashes 
of  mistaken  wit,  by  men  whose  conceptions  on  the  subject^  like  those 
of  a  man  between  sleeping  and  waking,  have  been  turbid  and  txdld^ 
phantastic  and  confused^  preposterous  and  vain. 

We  find,  however,  from  the  above  passage  (which  is  certainly  of 
inestimable  value),  that  the  doctrine  that  first  ^sences  are  gods,  is 
derived  from  men  of  great  antiquity,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Ari$« 
totle  himself  that  it  is  a  divine  doctrine.  He  likewise  very  justly  ob« 
serves,  that  a  human  form  and  the  forms  of  other  animals  were  ascribed 
to  the  first  essences,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  multitude^  enforce 
ing  the  laws^  and  benefitting  human  life.  For,  the  multitude  being 
merged  in  sense,  can  only  by  sensible  images  obtain  a  far-distant 
glimpse  of  incorporeal  natures;  and  the  whole  of  human  nature  is 
from  its  connection  with  body  adapted  to  be  led  back  through  images 
to  exemplars,  and  through  sense  to  intellect  Hence,  Aristotle  very 
properly  adds  that  human  life  was  benefited  by  the  fabulous  part  of 
the  ancient  theology.  For,  as  Sallust,  On  the  Gods  and  the  Worlds 
beautifully  observes,  "  Since  the  providence  of  the  gods  is  every  where 
extended,  a  certain  habitude  or  fitness  is  all  that  is  requisite  in  order 
to  receive  their  beneficient  communications.  But  all  habitude  is  pro- 
duced  through  imitation  and  similitude.     Hence,  temples  imitate  the 

*  Those  of  the  latter  Platonists,  viz.  Plotinuf,  Porphyry,  Jamblichtis,  nroclus,  Ammoniiis^ 
Oljmpiodorus,  &c. 

heavens, 
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heavens^  but  altars  the  earth  ;  statues  resemble  life»  and  on  this  account 
they  are  similar  to  animals ;  and  prayers  imitate  that  which  is  intellec- 
tual ;  but  characters  superior  ineffable  powers ;  herbs  and  stones  resem- 
ble matter,  and  animals  which  are  sacrificed,  the  irrational  life  of  our 
souls.  But  from  all  these,  nothing  happens  to  the  gods  beyond  what 
they  already  possess  ;  for,  what  accession  can  be  made  to  a  divine  na- 
ture? But  a  conjunction  with  our  souls  and  the  gods  is  by  these  means 
produced/'  And  thus  much  for  an  elucidation  of  the  principal  physical 
and  metaphysical  dogmas  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
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Having^  therefore,  amply  elucidated  the  principal  dogmas  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  from  ancient  and  genuine  sources,  a  more 
arduous  undertaking  remains  for  me  to  accomplish, — an  undertaking 
no  less  singular  than  difficult,  and  which  modern  wit  will  at  least  deem 
unnecessary,  if  not  even  ridiculous.  It  is  in  short,  to  show,  in  the  first 
place  from  the  clearest  evidence,  that  the  writings  of  Aristotle  have 
never  been  properly  studied,  and  consequently  that  his  philosophy  has 
not  been  genuinely  understood,  since  the  destruction  of  the  schools  of 
the  philosophers ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  other  theories  have, 
with  no  less  arrogance  than  ignorance,  been  substituted  for  this  philo- 
sophy,— theories  for  the  most  part  false  in  their  conclusions,  and  always 
erroneous  in  their  principles,  which  originated  from  lawless  ambition, 

3  E  look 
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look  to  nothing  but  what  contributes  to  relieve  the  necessities,  procure 
the  conveniences,  and  administer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  merely  animal 
life,  and  end  in  puerile  amusement,  idle  conjecture,  and  profound 
scepticism. 

Nw  oarrn  oxofrov  aX^oy,  ov  ovwm  rii  /SotXif  avDf , 

Zi^^coi  ai  xt  rvx^l^y  ^^  ^*  t^  *^W(  AIIOAAXIN.*— Hqm;  Ootss* 

Now  at  a  mark  ne'er  yet  aft^M  I  aim, 
Apollo  aid,  and  crown  th''  attempt  with  fam^.^ 

That  fi'ota  the  ^6sttuctioti  of  Cr^^ee  tWii,  (and  the  fall  of  libe  Roman 
Empire,  barbarism'  succeeded  to  literature,  and  the  ghastly  and  de- 
formed image  to  the  invigorating  and  beautiful  form  of  Philosophy 
herself,  is  evident  to  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  history  of 
the  period  that  commenced  aflet  the  reigtt  of  Justiniaiu  What  else  in- 
deed than  the  barbarous  and  Cim4ftterian^^  darkness  of  ignorance,  could 
be  expected  from  the  abolition  of  the  schools- of  the  philosophers  ?  Foe 
Philosophy  thus  expeHed  from  her  native  and  genuine  abode,  and 
finding  no  place  on  the  earth  fitted  for  her  reception,  and  adapted  to 
the  diffusion  of  lier  divine  and  salutary  light,  fled  indignantly  from  the 
spreading  darkness  to  heaven,  whence  she  originally  came,  and  from 
which  she  has  not  since  that  period  descended.  But  who  can  suffici- 
ently describe  the  folly  and  ignorance  that  immediately  succeeded  kxt 
flight  ?  Who  can  paint  the  deformity  of  the  figure  that  usurped  her 
place  on  the  earth;  of  the  mitred  ghost  that,  in  monkish  array,  and 
with  tyrannic  hand,  confined  reason  in  a  cloyster,  compelled  her  to  utter 
nothing  but  barbarous  jargon,  and  fettered  her  sacred  feet  with  eccJ^- 
^iastical  bonds  ? 

To  this  dreadful  ignorance  also  of  genuine  philosophy,  the  barbarous 
versions  of  the  -writings  of  Aristotle,  and  separating  the  study  of  then> 
^rooi  those  of  Plato^  did  not  a  little  contribute.  Of  the  truth  of  the 
lortter  of  these  assertions,  the  following  history  will  afford  abundant 
otrnviction^  and  that  of  the  latter  will  be  ol)vious  to  every  legitimate 
stAutent  of  tlie  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  as  his  works  are  introductory  to 

those 
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those  of  Plato^  and  were  always  considered  in  ibis  light  by  the  best  of 
his  disci  pi  es« 

The  Arabians  then,  in  the  beginning  of  Mahometanism,  (as  we  are 
informed  by  Abulpharagius  \)  scarcely  applied  themselves  to  any  study 
besides  that  of  cultivating  their  own  language,  and  understanding  their 
own  law,  except  medicine,  which  though  known  to  a  few,  was  ap- 
proved of  by  the  many,  becauseit  was  of  universal  advantage  to  mankind; 
bnt  this  was  all  empirical  tiU  they  came  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  authors.  This  was  the  state  of  learning  under  the  Omniodes^  who 
had  reigned  for  about  91  years ;  but  when  God  had  raised  the  race  of 
Abbas  to  the  throne,  in  754,  they  were  roused  a  little  from  their  sloth, 
and  awakened  >out  of  tiiat  stupid  way  4n  which  they  had  long  indulged 
themselv^es.  The  fa%i  who  showed  any  regard  to  the  sciences  was  Al- 
roanzor,  who  not  only  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy^  and  particularly  to  astro- 
nomy. But  the  seventh  chaliph  of  that  line,  Almamon,  perfected  what 
his  progenitor  Almanzcn*  had  begun,  and  endeavouring  4o  procure  the 
worl»  of  the  learned  from  th^r  proper  places,  he  interceded  and  pre^ 
vailed  with  the  Grecian  emperors  to  send  him  all  the  books  on  philoso- 
phy in  their  possession ;  and  procuring  the  best  interpreters  he  was 
able,  he  ordered  all  those  books  to  he  translated,  and  gave  all  possible 
encouragement  for  others  to  read  and  study  them  ;  insomuch  that  be 
-would  often  be  delighted  with  hearing  the  lectures  and  disputations 
iiimself ;  so  zealous  was  he  to  improve  natural  knowledge,  and  the 
powers  of  the  rational  faculty^  and  would  not  content  himself  with  the 
«tudy  of  the  mechanical  arts,  as  4id  the  Chinese  and  the  Turks.  He 
ordered  instruments  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  taking  observations 
of  the  stars ;  which  the  astronomers  did  in  the  province  of  Bagdad,  and 
in  mount  Casius  near  Damascus.  Several  of  these  astronomers  wrote 
on  these  subjects,  particularly  Alfraganius,  the  author  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  astronomy,  which  comprehended  all  the  rules  laid  down  by 

^  See  Friend's  History  «f  Physic.  voL  ii.  p.  15. 
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Ptolemey,  in  very  good  language,  and  with  a  very  clear  explanation. 
So  little  did  the  Mahometan  religion  encourage  ignorance,  or  forbid 
the  use  of  letters  at  that  tioQe,  as  it  does  now. 

Notwithstanding  this  progress,  however,  in  learning,  which  we  see 
was  entirely  derived  from  the  Greeks,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Greek 
language  was  well  understood  till  the  time  of  Honain,  in  the  reign  of 
Almamon,  about  the  year  840.  Honain  was  a  chrbtian,  born  at  Hira; 
and  being  rudely  treated  by  Mesne  the  Sjnrian,  who  was  an  eminent 
physician,  left  Bagdad  and  retired  into  the  Grecian  territories,  where 
he  staid  two  years,  till  he  was  an  entire  master  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  had  made  a  great  collection  of  all  the  philosophical  books  he  could 
meet  with ;  and  then  he  returned,  to  Bagdad,  and  after  a  little  stay 
there  went  into  Persia,  where  at  Basora  he  learnt  the  Arabic  tongue  in 
great  perfection.  After  this  he  came  and  settled  at  Bagdad,  in  high 
reputation,  being  well  skilled  in  both  languages,  and  chiefly  employed 
himself  in  translating  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  and  among  the  rest  ;n 
the  seven  books  of  Paulus,  the  last  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers  on 
medicine.  He  was  besides  well  skilled  in  the  Syriac,  and  made  many 
translations,  particularly  of  medical  books,  in  that  language.  He  was 
by  eminence  on  this  account  called  the  interpreter ;  and  was  reckoned 
to  excel  as  much  in  this  way,  as  the  famous  Sergius,  so  greatly  com^ 
mended  by  Agathias,  in  the  time  of  Justinian*  Abi-^Osbaia  relates, 
that  Almamon  saw  in  a  dream  an  old  man,  who  called  himself  Aris^ 
totle ;  upon  waking  he  asked  who  Aristotle  was ;  they  toU  him  he  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  among  the  Greeks ;  on  which 
he  desired  Honain  to  translate  his  works  into  Arabic ;  and  used  to 
give  him  as  much  gold  for  every  piece  he  translated  as  the  book 
weighed.  By  the  account  of  this  author,  Honain  lived  to  a  hundred 
years  ;  for  he  was  born  A.  H.  164,  and  died  in  264.  The  same  writer 
has  a  particular  chapter,  wherein  he  treats  only  of  translators ;  and  he 
enumerates  forty-six  who  translated  t^e  Greek  physicians  into  Arabic, 
but  prefers  Honain  to  all  the  rest,  whose  translations  indeed  continued 
in  vogue  ever  aften     His  son  Isaac  and  his  nephew  Hobaish  applied 

themselves 
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themselves  to  the  same  studies,  and  it  is  to  his  family  that  we  chiefly 
owe  the  Arabic  versions  of  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Cuclid,  Ptolemey, 
and  Galen. 

.  These,  however,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Arabic  translations,  were  ill 
performed,  and  were  of  little  use  either  in  explaining  or  restoring  the 
Greek  text.  Indeed,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  the  Arabians 
were  so  far  from  making  great  improvements  in  any  science,  that  what- 
ever they  translated  or  imitated  was  rather  made  worse. 

"With  respect,  however,  to  what  more  immediately  pertains  to  Aris- 
totle, no  one  of  the  Arabians  was  so  celebrated  in  Europe  for  an 
attachment  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite  as  Abenracfaed  or 
Averroes  ;  for  the  fame  of  this  Arabian  physician  was  very  inconsider* 
able  in  the  East ;  though  in  Europe  he  was  called  by  way  of  eminence 
the  commentator,  and  was  preferred  to  all  the  other  interpreters  of 
Aristotle*.  The  most  ancient  edition  of  his  commentaries,  together 
with  the  context  of  Aristotle,  which  was  at  first  made  from  Arabian, 
and  was  wonderfully  interpolated  from  a  collation  with  Hebrew  copies, 
was  at  length  obscured  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  two  Jews,  Jacob 
Mantinus,  and  Abraham  de  Balmis,  who  in  consequence  of  under- 
standing Latin  gave  a  new  version  of  Aristotle,  but  from  the  Hebrew. 
Hence,  this  last  edition  was  the  worst  of  all,  though  it  was^  frequently 
and  magnificently  reprinted  at  Venice.  For  whatever  works  of  Aris- 
totle were  translated  into  Arabic,  were  not  translated  from  a  latin  copy, 
but  first  from  Greek  into  Syriac,  and  then  from  each  of  these  tongues 
into  Arabic.  But  Joannes  Vives,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  treatise  De 
causis  corruptarum  Artium,  has  truly  and  elegantly  shown  how  great 
the  inelegance  and  obscurity  of  that  version  of  Aristotle  is,  which 
Averroes  in  his  commentary  has  attempted  to  unfold.  Hence,  it  is 
evident  that  the  schoolmen,  while  they  wished  to  appear  to  be  the  dis- 
ciples of  Aristotle,  by  no  means  read  to  their  pupils  the  doctrine  of 

*  See  the  Disquisition  of  Renaudotus  de  Barbarios  Aristotelis  libronun  versionibus  ia  Fabnc. 
Biblioth.  Qrxc.  Tom.  12,  p>  2i6, 

their 
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their  master.  For  though  some  of  the  commentaries  of  Themistius  and 
Alexander  Apbrodisiensis  were  translated  into  Arabic  and  Hebrew^  yet 
the  corruption  was  still  greater  of  the  copies  and  of  the  versions  which 
were  made  of  them.  Hence^  the  scholastic  doctors^  no  less  than  the 
Jewish  philosophers,  may  be  said  to  have  rather  acted  the  part  of 
diviners  in  reading  the  boolcs  of  Aristotle,  than^  to  have  literally  ex«- 
plained  them.  The  truth  of  this  will  be  immediately  acknowledged  by 
any  one  who  compares  a  page  of  the  Greek  text  of  Aristotle  with  those 
interpretations  which  either  the  Latin  edition  of  Averroes,  or  the  com- 
mentaries of  Thomas  Aquinas^  exhibit.  For  there  is  no  one  of  these,  or 
of  all  the  rest,  which  haB  not  suffered  remarkable  changes  from  the  col- 
lation  of  diffc^rent  copies,  some  of  which  were  altered  conformably  to 
a  Greiek^  others  to  an  Arabian  or  Syrian,  and  others  to  a  Hebrew  copy, 
60  that  at  length  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  ascertain  what  should  be 
the  true  reading,  but  the  censors  of  these  versions  adopted  that  readings 
only  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  nearest  the  truth.  This  indeed  is 
so  frequently  the  case  in  the  interpretations  of  Arabian  books,  that  the 
philosophy  of  Avicenna,  which  was  published  in  Latin  at  Venice,  is  so 
remote  from  the  sense  of  the  author,  that  he  who  reads  it  will  know 
nothing  of  his  real  meaning;  and  consequently  this  must  have  happened 
in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  translations  of  Aristotle  from  the 
Arabic,  in  consequence  of  his  profundity,  and  the  studied  obscurity  of 
his  diction. 

How  much  indeed  the  Arabians  perverted  or  interpolated  the  Greek 
originals^  instead  of  rendering,  the  accurate  meaning,  sufficiently  ap« 
pears  by  the  many  tracts  ascribed  to  Galen,  which  are  pretended  to  be 
translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  which  are  not  extant  in  the  Greek. 
This  liberty  which  they  took  in  translating,  extended  to  all  kinds  of 
authors  which  came  under  their  hands ;  and  they  altered,  added^  or 
wippressed  at  discretion.  Their  constant  practice  was  the  same  even 
in  Latin  writers.  We  have  the  testimony  of  J.  Leo  in  this  particular, 
who  blames  the  Arabians  for  receding  from  the  Roman  historians,  when 
they  pretend  to  translate  them,  and  do  not  observe  the  order  and  series 

of 
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of  facts,  as  tliey  are  laid  down  in  the  original,  but  only  give  tiie  heads 
of  them  by  way  of  an  abridgement,  and  adapt  every  thing  relating  to 
the  chronological  part  either  to  the  Persian  annals,  or  the  era  of  th» 
Hegira. 


With  respect  to  the  scfaoolmeDy  Thomas  Aquinas  is  said  to  haviS 
beea  their  founder;  for  having  read  Aristoiie  in  a  translation  of 
Averroes  made  by  a  Spaniard,  he  derived  from  it  the  method  which 
Lanfranc  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  Gilbert  Porretsin  Bishop  of 
Poictiers,  Abelard  and  Peter  Lombard,  had  already  adopted  from  Da? 
mascenus;  and  of  which  Peter  Comestor  composed  tlie  first  elements. 
Danteus  in  his  Prolegomena  on  the  first  of  the  senteaces,  h^s  given  an 
account  of  the  beginning  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy,  which  may  ba 
said^  like  the  school  of  Plato,  to  have  had  three  different  periods ;  the 
nncient,  ;tbe  middle,  and  the  new.  The  first,  which  had  its  beginning 
"under  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  rattier  under  Pete^r  Lomibard^ 
lasted  almost  two  hundred  years,  and  ended  under  Albertus  Magnus* 
Alexander  Alesius  was  the  most  considerable  of  these  first  sclioolmen. 
The  second  began  with  Albertus  Magnus,  Bishop  of  Ratisbonne,  an^ 
continued  till  Durandus ;  and  during  that  space  of  about  a  hundred 
years,  the  barbarized  doctrine  of  Aristotle  obtained  its  highest  reputa- 
tion, by  the  celebrity  that  was  given  to  it  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
J^uns  Sootus.  The  third  age  of  scliool^hilosophy  began  with  Dura^ndus, 
who  to  gain  reputation  rose  against  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  lasted  till 
(the  time  of  Gabriel  Biel,  a  German.  Then  the  schooltnen  began  to- 
fiubtiliae  ^more  and  more,  by  an  emulation  of  bekig  Nominalists  or 
Realists^  Ocham  was  the  chief  of  the  Nominalists,  who  taught  that 
beings  universal  are  b»fr words  ;tind  Scotus  was  the  leader  of  the  Realists^, 
who  taught  thai  the  same  universal  beings  are  realities  j  while  in  the 

mean 
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mean  time  neither  Ocham  nor  Scotus  had  any  conception  of  the  real 
existence  of  uuiversals  in  the  soul  prior  to  those  which  are  obtained  by 
an  abstraction  from  sensibles^  though  it  evidently  follows  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  himself,  that  such  universals  have  a  subsistence,  and 
that  unless  this  is  admitted  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  demonstra* 
tion  or  scientific  knowledge.  This,  however,  arose  from  the  schoolmen 
adopting  as  an  axiom  that  there  is  nothing  in  intellect^  which  had  not  a 
prior  subsistence  in  sense  ^.  So  great  was  the  animosity  of  these  two  sects, 
that  the  minds  of  men  were  hurried  into  extremities  that  cannot  be 
paralleled  in  antiquity.  As  a  proof  of  this,  in  Germany  their  hostility 
was  such,  as  sometimes  broke  out  into  extravagancy  and  rage«  It  was 
no  longer  disputing  in  the  universities,  but  fighting,  and  opinions  were 
only  defended  by  violence.  Then  it  was  that  the  ghost  of  philosophy 
incited  men  to  employ  themselves  about  nothing  but  idle  conceptions 
and  precisions,  and  that  the  wit  was  exhausted  with  frivolous  questions. 
Men  became  enraged  with  each  other  for  mere  formalities  and  phan- 
tasms ;  arguments  were  wholly  litigious ;  and  the  reasoning  power  was 
exercised  for  victory  and  not  for  truth. 

That  the  reader  may  be  more  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
here  asserted,  the  following  extracts  are  given  from  the  works  of  Al* 
bertus  Magnus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Peripatetics  in  the 
dreadfully  dark  period  that  succeeded  the  destruction  of  the  Greeks. 
For  in  these  extracts  the  fraud  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  barbarous  and 
polluted  state  in  which  philosophy  was  transmitted  from  them  to  the 
schoolmen^  will  be  most  indisputably  evident. 

In  the  first  place  then,  Albertus  in  his  treatise  De  natura  &  origine 
animce  *,  says,  **  De  opinione  autem  Isaac  Israelitae  philosophi  qui 
antiquissimos  Epicureorum  Hesiodum  et  Athalum  et  Cecinnam  sequi 
videtur,  cum  aliisfconvenit,  animam  ponens  immortalem,^'  &c.— i.  e. 
"  With  respect  to  the  opinion  of  Isaac  the  Israelite  philosopher,  who 
seems  to  follow  the  most  ancient  of  the   Epicureans,  Hesiod  and 


^  Nil  est  in  intellectu  ^uod  non  prius  fiiit  in  sensiu 
!*  Scitt  his  vcNcks^  Tcxm.  &  cap.  U.p.  210. 
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Athalus,  and  Cecinna^  be  accord?  with  th^  ^&t  of  the  £picui;eaas  ^ ; 
for  he  iiidmtte  that  the  soui  is  immoital/'  Here  io  tj)e  fim  pl^ce  wpsee^ 
that  Hesiod  is  made  to  be  one  of  the  ^pioMreanst,  ;thovigb  ^e  ^ived  long 
-before  Epicurus.  In  the  ae&t  pJace^  there  ^re  hq  «uch  phUosopher^ 
upon  jrecord  as  Athalus  waxd  Cecifwiu  And^  An  4ih^  ti^ird  pUce^  it  is  s^^ 
ficrted  tbat  the  £picureanisjadimttQd  the;immQrtality  of  the  ^aU^  though* 

^^  ib  a(U  our  jwth  pis^  learn  from  Qreechy** 

it  is  well  known  that  the  mortality  of  the  soul  is  one  of  their  principstl 
dogmas. 

Again^  speaking  in  €ap.  14,  of  the  contemplative  felicity  of  the  soul 
after  death,  lie  ol3serves,  ^^  £t  hanc  felicitatem  prae  omnibus  aliis  Solon 
Atheniensis  commendavit,  dicens  animam  post  mortem  in  his  felicitari; 
propter  q^od  cum  in  ultimo  spiritu  esset  constitutus,  et  Metrodorus^  et 
quidam  alii  coram  ^o  conferrent  de  quodam  inteAligibili  divino,  supra 
vires  collecto  spiritu  caput  erexit :  ^  cum  a  Metrodoro  compatienti 
«ibi  rqgaretur*  caput  ad  i^ervical  submittere,  dixit^  Sinite  ut  et  hoc  ia- 
telligibile  de  quo  confertis,  apprehendam  antequam  moriar^  ut  am- 
pliori  luce  felicitatis  elevetur  intellectus.** — i,  e.  "Aod  this  fdicity^SoIon 
the  Athenian  commended  beyond  any  other.  Hence  when  he  was  at  the 
point  of  death*  and  Metrodorus  and  certain  others  discoursed  wkh  him 
about  a  certain  diviiie  intelligible ;  t^bloq,  having  collected  his  spirit 
beyond  his  strength,  raised  his  head  ;  and  when  he  was  asked  by  Me- 
trodorus nrho  sympathised  with  Inm,  to  lay  his  head  on  the  pillow*  he 
i»aid,  suffer  me  before  I  die  to  tmderstand  this  intelligible  which  is  the 
subject  cf  your  discourse*  that  my  intellect  may  be  elevated  to  a 
more  splendid  degree  of  felicity.'"  Now  this  is  a  most  singular  perver- 
sion of  the  following  passage  from  Cicero  On  Old  Age  :  *^  Gioriabatur 
Solon*  se,  aliqoid  quotidie  addiscentem,  senem  fieri.  Quod  et  supremo 
vitae  die  confirmavit.    Nam  cum  assidentes  ei  amici,  quadam  de  le 

s  That  Alhertos  means  by  cufn  aUis,  the  rest  of  the  Epicureans,  is  evident  from  apemsal  of'Ae 
n^hole  chapter,  and  from  the  very  tide  of  it^  which  is  Deoj^akne  Isaac*  tt  CecJnnar^^AlbaK,  ^ 
^aUonim  ^pianwonmL  philosoplionun. 
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inter  se  sermonem  conferrent ;  caput  jam  morte  instantc  gravatum 
erexit:  interrogatusque  cur  id  fecisset  ?  respondit:  Ut  cum  istud^  quid- 
quid  est  J  de  quo  disputatis^  percepero^  aquiore  animo  moriar/'-^u  e.  "  Solon 
boasted  that  he  grew  old,  daily  learning  something  ;  which  also  he  con- 
firmed to  the  la^t  day  of  his  life.  For  when  his  friends  sitting  with  him 
were  discoursing  with  each  other  about  a  certain  thing,  he  raised  his 
head  which  was  heavy  with  death  that  was  now  nearathand,  and  being 
asked  why  he  did  so,  answered,  in  order  that  when  I  shall  have  under- 
stood that  which  you  are  discussing^  whatever  it  may  6e,  J  may  die  with 
greater  equanimity''  The  reader  I  trust  need  not  be  admonished  how 
much  this  passage  is  perverted  and  interpolated  by  Albertus,  who 
doubtless  derived  it  from  an  Arabian  translation  of  Cicero,  or  at  any 
rate  from  some  Arabian  author. 

Again,  in  the  15th  chapter  of  the  same  treatise,  Albertus  says,  that 
Aristotle  in  his  book  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  asserts  of  Socrates, 
^^  who  among  all  mortals  had  the  greatest  communion  with  the  immortal 
gods,  that  he  became  divine  by  collecting -things  of  a  divine  nature  in 
particulars,"  &c.  "  Propter  quod  Aristoteles  in  lib.  De  natura  deorum 
dicit,  quod  Socrates,  cui  inter  omnes  mortales  cum  diis  immortalibus 
maxima  communio,  factus  est  divinus,  divina  in  singulis  colligendo," 
&c.  And  he  concludes  his  citation  by  observing,  "  that  the  contents 
of  this  chapter  are  what  Socrates  delivered  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  as  the  philosopher  Plotinus  relates  of  him  in  a  certain  little 
treatise  which  he  composed  on  the  difference  of  the  virtues,  and  in 
which  he  says  that  the  wise  man  alone  becomes  divine,  and  proves  that 
he/cannot  become  the  subject  of  perturbation/'  Et  haec  quae  in  capi- 
tulo  continentur,  sunt  quae  de  immortalitate  animae  tradidit  Socrates, 
sicut  de  ipso  recitat  Plotinus  philosophus  in  quodam  libello  suo  quern 
de  differentiis  virtutum  composuit,  &  solum  divinum  factum  sapien- 
tem  esse  dixit,  et  in  hunc  probavit  non  posse  cadere  perturbationem/^ 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  a  treatise  is  ascribed  to  Aristotle  which  is 
neither  extant,  nor  mentioned  in  any  catalogue  of  his  lost  works ;  and 
in  the^next  place  an  extract  is  given,  as  from  Plotinus,  but  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  his  works,  though  all  the  books  of  that  philosopher  have 
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come  down  to  us,  enumerated  by  his  immediate  disciple  Porphyry. 
Among  the  writings  of  Plotinus  there  is  indeed  a  book  On  the  virtues, 
but  nothing  which  Albertus  cites  is  to  be  found  in  it,  nor  is  Socrates 
once  mentioned  throughout  the  treatise. 

The  following  also  is  a  most  curious  specinien  of  Arabian  fraud  and 
interpolation.  ^^  Ptolem^us  autem  in  libro  de  dispositione  sphsras 
qui  est  introductorius  Almagesti,  dicit  sub  utroque  tropico,  aestivo 
scilicit  &r  hyemali  habitare  ^thiopes :  Sc  confirmat  hoc  per  quon- 
dam poetam,  qui  dicitur  nomine  Krlces;  qui  Knees  inducit  Ho- 
merum  dicentem :  etsunt  h^  verba  Ptolemaei :  Natura  quidem  exigit 
duo  genera  iEthiopum,  quorum  unum  est  sub  Iropico  aestivo,  et  sunt 
^thiopes  qui  seqi^unter  nos:  et  alterum  genus  ^thiopum  est  qui 
sunt  sub  tropico  hyemali,  qui  est  tropicus  aestivus  illis,  quorum  pedes 
sunt  in  directo  pedum  nostrorum.  Et  Krices  quidem  retulit  de  Home- 
ro  versificatpre,  quod  ipse  dixit  hos  iBthiopes  in  versibus  suis,  cum 
dicit:  Et  virtus  in  duobus  finibus  duas  habit  divisiones,  quarum  una 
est  in  occasibus  horizontis,  et  altera  est  apud  elevationem."  Tom.  5.  p* 
27  !•  .  Here  again,  a  book  is  ascribed  to  Ptolemy  which  he  never  wrote : 
a  poet  Krices  is  cited  who  was  never  heard  of  but  by  the  Arabians, 
and  yet  Ptolemy  is  made  to  quote  him ;  and  in  the  last  place,  certain 
verses  are  fathered  upon  Homer,  which  he  never  composed. 

Again,  Albertus  in  his  treatise  De  Causis  et  Processu  Universitatis, 
(Open  Toip.  5.  cap.  3.)  observes  as  follows :  "  Omnibus  autem  quae 
contra  Epicuros  inducta  sunt,  quidam  consentientes  Stoicorum  indux- 
erunt  philosophiam.  Cujus  philosophiae  licet  prin'ceps  fuerit  Socrates, 
tameo  quia  non  nisi  de  moribus  scripsit,  et  de  inquisitione  veritatis  et 
philosophiam  nihil  tractavit,  ideo  Flatonis  susceperunt  tractatum,  qui 
dicta  Socratis  compilavit,  sicut  ipse  Plato  in  libro  Phaedonis  testatus 
est»^V  In  this  extract,  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  and  Plato  is  made  to  assert  in  the  Phaedo  what  he 
does  not  assert,  viz,  that  he  compiled  the  sayings  of  Socrates,  Poor 
Albert  the  Great,  how  grossly  was  he  deluded  by  the  fraud  of  Ara- 
bian impostors.  And  here,  it  will  not  be  altogether  foreign  to  observe, 
that  from  the  confession  of  Albert  himself,   the  treatise  On  Causes 
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aseiib^  to  Aristotle,  was  written  by  one  David  a  Jew,  who,  says  be, 
domposed  it  iVom  the  sayings  of  Aristotle,  Avfeebna,  Algazil,  and 
Alpbafabiils,  disposing  them  in  th^  form  of  theorems  after  the  mannep 
of  Euclid's  Elements.  And  he  adds,  that  David  cellected  this  book 
ftdth  a  certain  epistle  of  Aristotle  On  the  principle  of  the  universes 
There  is  not  however  the  least  probability  that  any  part  of  this  trea- 
tise is  taken  from  any  epistle  er  other  lost  wovk  of  Aristotle ;.  as  the- 
whole  is  obviously  a  compilation  fh>m  the  Thec^ogjkal  Elements  of  Pro^ 
clus,  barbarized  by  certain  Arabian  philosphen. 

t  shall  ^nisli  ttiy  extracts  firom  the  works  of  Alberttis  with  the  lbl# 
lowing  ^pidcitneti  fVom  hk  fcomnifentaries  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aris*^ 
lotie.  **  Matter,  say^Aristotle,  in  the  8th  ehapter  of  the  9th  book  o€ 
his  Metaphysics,  is  in  capacity^  because  it  may  arrire  at  fbeau  But 
wheti  it  is  in  energy  thien  it  is  in  form ;  and  a  similar  reasonmg  tark^es. 
place  in  otlfer  things,  and  of  which  the  end  is  motion.  Hence  as^ 
teachers  when  they  exhibit  their  disciple  energizing,  liink  Aat  fliey 
have  accomplished  tire  end  of  teaching,  thi»  is  also  the  case  with  na-- 
ture.  For  if  it  wete  not  so,  a  citctrmstance  Kke  the  Hermes  of  Passo 
would  tike  place ;  "since  it  wouH  be  immanifest,  whether  science  is. 
internal  or  external,  aB  Was  the  case  with  his  Hermes  t  for  a  work  is  the 
end,  and  energy  is  a  WOrk.^  en  19  oAu  ^1  S^ajieis  an  lAJ^oi  etv  m  to,  isti'oi^ 
6rctv  S'e  ye  eve^a^  rif  rore  tv  7eo  tii'ei  €([^ip.  ofioita^  S't  nca  uri  twv  ^t^AM,  ictu  mr  xipnsis 
TO  'T^Aos*  ho  coaiTBg  01  oiS^oL€xofTisy  ^yefjyoVprA  Urt^it^^mtiy  oimrrtu  ra  T^Aa9 
uTroJ^e^coxevoUy  xai  »  (pvan  ofjioicoi.  u  yoL^  fjifi  ovfco  yiyy^^atr  0  tlxtrcMpfri  ^^fun^  t^au 

to  e^op.    Now  the  hi^ry  df  t'asso  to  which  Aristotle  in  thm  passage 
alhides  is,  according  to  Ale:sander  Aphrodisiensis^  as  follows :  *^The 

* 

Acdpfj^iniis  if^r  tib  aiitltpuscltlMiiit^eheffte  dicta  stmt  ^^p8i%  igm  ante  fiO»  Da«id  Judmia 
qiiicUni^x^dkA  A#iMoU  Avk«ln«  AlgaseLet  Alpharab.  caogr^vit,  pev  modtun  thtoreHiatiun  &r* 
dinaht  ea,  ifvortum  cdnittienliiiB  ipstmet  adhibuiv  sicut  et  Eudides  in  geometricis  fecisse  videtur. 
David  aiiteiD^  sioit  ante  jam  diximiis,  hunc  librum  (De  Causis)  coUegit  ex  quadam  Aristoteli^ 
epistola  qoam  de  piincipio  ttniveni  esse  composuit,  muka  adjungetis  de  dictis  Avicinns  et  Alpfaa-. 

AU^erU  de  Causis^  ;procei6U  urnus.  p.  5^S. 

statuary 


Statuary  Passa  had  repneaented  in  »  c^rtftiii  stone  the  fonq  of  Mercury, 
and  Mercury  was  seen  in  the  sfeooe ;  but  whether  it  w?is  within  jch? 
withottt  the  ttoue  was  uucertaifi*  It  eould  not  be  ^id  ^q  he  e:f.UvfiSk\ 
ta  the  ttone,  becaoBe  if  it  were  the  stone  n^Mst  ha^e  been  fij^vye^^ 
and  would  have  posacsaed  laequalitie^s  but  the  wbple  wai|  as  ^rnqot^ 
as  a  minar.  But  neither  could  it  Ue  sf^d  U>  be  wiibia  the  stopeu  |*ar 
if  in  the  stoaa  ia  wiiieh  Merc uty  was  repre^eQ^ed,  theie  h^d  bi^en  any 
coaioiissures  or  joioings^  it  noi^t  km^  h^m  wd  that  Mercery  hf^ 
been  carved  in  another  stooe^  and  bad  be^n  a&er>^j^4^  incJosed  ia  yory 
smooth  stones  placed  upos  it,  and  It^  these  be^ig  peUw^id,  it  09^)4. 
be  seen  through  them ;  but  as  the  stoae  w^s  every  way  coatiruious  ^^^ 
one,  and  had  no  joining,  this  ccKdd  90t  be  said  to  be  tj^c^^.  It  wafi 
therefore  uncertain^  whether  the  Mercury  was  withiq  or  without  the 
stone.  It  was  dubious  whether  it  was  externa),  on  account  of  the  equa* 
lity  of  the  stone ;  and  also  whether  it  was  internal,  because  it  could 
not  be  conceived  how  within  one  continued  stone  Mercury  could  be 
fiwhicuied/  The  IbUowing  is  the  comment  of  Albejrtu^  09  wjl>^  A^^ 
loile  says  about  Pa«H),  a«d  is  tt»lj  ridiculous,  and  the  very  ajcme  q£ 
harhiuriani.  ^  Si  autem  <|«is  di^eret  hsec  uon  esse  vera^  se;^  diQeret 
potentiam  esse  finem  sic^t  act^um  ultAiwiin»  et  UQa  ^<ist^e  po^tQijitifMi^ 
diseendi  ab  actii  seientise  :9CCQpt^  pfr4«Ql;rinmiv  sequctretur  incicu;ivc- 
niens,  quod  Passiones  qui  fuit  Immjoo  ioei^y  et  sijliU  sciens  laudabiljuni> 
esset  adeo  peifectus  sieut  Meccuriw«  q^ii  /^ots^  sypeQula|iQD«s  f^it^  quod 
Deus  putabittur  esse  scieuttia^.  £t  h«^  ei^  inofuvemen^..  Si  en^qi 
Bwsioncs  est  sicut  Mercwius  iu^^rius  i&t  ;e;^terius«  et  i^i^hil  j^palis 
perfectionis  babet  Mjercuci^is  sup^r  PasjEiiooeoi^  .t)unc  sclent^  npn  eist 
manifesta  secuBdenr  .ae<«UfBi  spequlaitiQiiis  ]k^erc\irii»  iied  e^t  jnens  .et 
rudis,  sicut  est  Passiones/'-r-i.  e.  "  iBut  if  a»y  one^hould.s^y  (tl^^t  the^e 
things  are  nattrue^  but  sbpuld  ;ay  th$it^?^pacity  Is  1^  end  in.the  ;saipe 
manner  as-  the  last  energy ^  and  ithftt  the  capacity  qf  learp^ng  do(^s  oot 
differ  frofn  the  energy  of  science  received,  through  leairqing,  an  a^si^r* 
dity  would  £olloiv,  because  J^mmms^  wbo  w«s.  ftn  indolent  ipap,  ^nd 
knew  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  praisci,  would  beas  perfect  as  J^ercpi^yi 
who  made  so  great  a  {^ofiqiency  ia^pcpul^tiojp;^  as  to  bethought  tp.be 

the 
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the  god  of  science-  And  this  is  absurd.  For  if  Passidnes  is  as  Mer- 
cury both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  Mercury  has  nothing  of  final 
perfection  above  Passiones,  then  science  is  not  manifest  according  to 
the  energy  of  the  speculation  of  Mercury,  but  is  sluggish  and  rude  as 
Passiones  was."  It  is  somewhat  strange,  after  these  specimens  of  ig- 
norance and  barbarism  in  Albertus,  to  find  John  Picus  of  Mirandola 
assert,  that  in  the  writings  of  Albertus,  there  is  something  ancient^ 
ample 9  and  grand;  priscum^  amplum^  et  grande.  Albertus  was  indeed 
a  man  of  considerable  genius,  of  admirable  industry,  and  of  great 
probity  of  manners,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  lived  in  so 
barbarous  a  period,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Aristotle,  but  through 
the  polluted  channels  of  Arabian  fraud. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Havijtg,  therefore,  shown  by  extracts  from  the  works  of  Albertus  ' 
Magnus,  as  a  specimen,  instar  omnium,  to  what  a  great  extent  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  particularly  those  of  Aristotle 
were  perverted  by  the  schoolmen,  in  consequence  of  their  becoming 
acquainted  with  them  through  the  medium  of  translations  from  the 
Arabic ;  I  shall  conclude  my  collection  of  instances  of  Arabian  fraud, 
with  those  whicb  I  have  discovered  in  the  14  books  ascribed  to  Aris* 
totle,  De  Secretiore  Parte  Divince  SapientieB  secundum  iBgyptios,  or  On 
the  more  secret  part  of  divine  wisdom  according  to  the  Egyptians.  This 
work  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Damascus,  and  to  have  been  trans- 
lated  from  Greek  into  Arabic,  and  from  Arabic  into  Latin,  in  the  last 
of  which  languages  it  is  extant  in  the  editions  of  Aristotle's  works  by 
Casaubon  and  Du  Vail.  Fabricius  justly  conjectures  that  this  work  is 
supposititious;  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  critic  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  BO*  From  the  following  extracts,  however,  it  will  appear  that 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  compiled  from  the  works  of  Plotinus,  though 
what  is  extracted  from  the  writings  of  that  philosopher  is  barbarized,  as 
is  usual  with  the  Arabians ;  for  this  work,  instead  of  being  a  translation 
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first  from  Greek  into  Arabic,  was  doubtless  originally  an  Arabian  for- 
gery. A  few  of  these  extracts,  both  from  Plotinus  and  the  Arabian 
treatise,  I  shall  translate  for  the  sake  of  the  English  reader,  and  refer 
the  learned  reader  to  the  other  passages  of  the  languages  in  which  they 
are  extant. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  following  passage  from  cap.  4.  lib.  1. 
appears  to  have  been  barbarized  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  book 
of  the  4th  Ennead  of  Plotinus.  **Ego  saepius  animo  contemplans, 
relicto  corpore  visus  sum  perfrui  summo  bono  cum  voluptate  incredi- 
bili.  Quare  haesi  quodammodo  attouitus,.  agnoscens  me  esse  partem 
quandam  superioris  mundi,  atque  s^deptum  sentiens  vitae  inimortalL- 
tatem^  sub  luce  maxima;  quae  neque  oratione  exprimi  potest,,  neque 
auribus  percipi,  neque  cogitatione  comprehendi.  Tandem  vero  hac 
con  tern  platione  defessus  intellectus  recidit  in  pfaantasiam,  tuncque  ilia 
luce  deficiente,  factus  sura  tristior.  Rursus  relicto  corpore,  eo  reversus 
deprehendi  animum  luce  abundantem^  huncque  tum  in  corpus  influer^- 
tem,  tum  supra  hoc  excitatum^r—Haea  igitur  Plato/* — ^i.  e.  "  Frequently 
contemplating  wjth  my  mind  having.left  the  body,  I  seem  to  enjoy 
the  highest  good  with  incredible  pleasure. — Hence  1  have  after  a  man- 
ner been  fixed  in  astonishment,  recognizing  myself  to  be  a  certain  part 
of  the  superior  worlds  and  perceiving  that  I  have  obtained  immortality 
of  life  in  the  greatest  light,  which  can  neither  be  expressed  by  words, 
nor  perceived  by  the  ears^.nor  comprehended  by  thoughts  At  length, 
however,  intellect  being  wearied  with  this  contemplation,  fells  back  to 
the  imagination,  and  then  that  light  failing,  J  am  rendered  more  sad. 
Aut  again  leaving  the  body  and  returning  thither,  I  have  perceived  my 
intellect  abounding  with  light,  and  this  both  when  intellect  is  flowing 
into  the  body,  and  when  it  is  raised  above  it.''  The  words  of  Plotinus 
are  as  follow  :  xoAAccxw  eyn^afjLevos  us  i/tojuTov  €x  tov  awfjioutosyxoci  yipofjLepos  tov/jl^v 

'7n(r%v(ras  roT€  /JLcc^iicrlxuvcu^oony  re  agia%v  tvepflicmsy.  iCau  tco  bu^  en  tclvtop  yeyevnr 
/4,evos^  7C0U  6v  auT^  iS'^uheis  en  evegyeixv  e^^ojy  exeiyny^VTre^  irav  re  oAAa  vontav  ejxcujrop 
iS^pv<raS9  [JLercL  raurny  tjjf  ey  t«  betoi  dlaa-iv^  en  Koyia/Jiay  ex.  you  xxcjcl^u  aarogta  irons 
IT  ore  7C0LI  Kuy  xfltTfltCoiyaJx  Hou  aTCtf$  Tole  fioLeyJ^oyn-^v^  yer^emidi  rov  cwfioLlosM^Touro 
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ouira  oiov  ^(p'avii  y,ct^^  icLurvip^  %xit^  ovbrx  ev  tTAjfce^*.— i.  e.  ^  Frequently  when 
excited  from  body  to  Ynj'^eJf,  a*nd  becoming  external  to  other  things, 
but  wilfhin,  or  converted  to,  myself,  I  perteire  a  moSt  admirable  beauty, 
fend  believe  myself  to  be  a  pirtalcer  of  a  more  excellent  aHottoent ;  for 
then  especially  I  energize  according  to  the  best  life,  and  becoming  the 
S^tite  with  divitiity,  and  being  ^rmly  fixed  in  it,  I  airive  tit  an  energy 
by  which  i  estaiblish  myself  above  every  other  rntelligiWe.  But  after 
tShis  ertabHshmetat  in  divinity,  descending  from  itftefllect  into  ^he  discur- 
sive ehfergy  of  ireason,  1  km  dubious  how  formerly  iind  now  I  descended, 
Stnd  how  thy  sdnl  became  situated  within  the  body,  being  such  [i.  e.  so 
pure]  as  it  atppeairs  to  T>e  in  itself^  though  connected  with  body/*  The 
.intelligent  deader  lieed  not,  I  trust,  be  told  that  the  former  of  thiese 
«?itridt^  is  derived  frdm  the  latter,  nor  how  much  the  beautiful  passage 
^  Plotintfs  is  defiJrraed  btld  ^rbarized  toy  the  Arabian  plagiary. 

Again,  in  the  following  extract,  the  Arabian  author  uses  frequently 

^he  very  words  of  'Plotinus,    The  extract  is  from  the  latter  part  of  the 

fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book.    **  Plato  igitur  olito  plura  animo  attri- 

l)uit  <}use  nos  ex  ^us  viva  voce  excepimus :   sed  ea  non  sunt  ab  illo 

^iterSetrutii  monumentis  mandata:  ex  quibus  alioqui  facile  lector  hujus 

^mebt^m    ddpr^hendisset.      Ejusmodi  autem    atlributa  di versa  sunt. 

^Qnoiiiafli  Intellectns  t:um  'sensu  conjungitur,  nee   in  omnibus  hunc 

'^espicit,  «ed  conjUnctionem  cittn  corporie  i  a  quoligatns  penequc  ex- 

tinctus  detinetun    Animus  eniib  in  hoc,  ut  in  loco  est,  sicut  etiam 

Antilles  arbftffttiir :  sed  atnplius  hoc  addit,  corpus  illius  esse  carcerem. 

E:x  quo  etiama  Phttotae  dictum  est  itnimumcorpOfesolatum  aaeendere 

dtque  illustilari :  etindem  descendentem  obscurari^  sed  pdstea  pitirgatntn 

hirsum  asieendere.     Hujus  intern  descensus  caueee  stmt  permuitoe. 

"Quamm  jxrima  in  peccatoest,  scilicit  pro  eo  pcenas  det,  nonnihilquie 

promereatur,  atque  dei  leges  snbeat.    Alii  ob  fUtamtmusam  desc^^n- 

^iiiAj  q^iam  ille  non  comraemorat.   ^Sed  eoliigens  animi  deseeneom 

^^xecratur^    additqne  qnoniatn  mundus  hie  substantias  ^xm  praestan- 

tiam  quandam  ^habbt  et  ^xcellentiam,  in  eo  animum«xtare  oportere, 

clevincto  intellectu,  qnemadmodum  in  superiore  mundo  idem  sempiter* 

nushabitur*    Non  enim  lationi  cojlsc^taheum  ut  mundtis  hiclatis^me 

patens 
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patens  et  perfecte  conforraatus^  intellectus  sit  expers.     Neque  vero 
hujus  particeps  esse  potuit,  nisi  in  eodera  animus  antecedereU     Quare 
summus  opifex  animum  cum  ilio  conjunxit,  etcumeaanimi  parte  cujus 
est  ratio,  species  permiscuit.     Siquidem  animi  partes  sine  quadam  dis- 
sensione  inter  se  minime  esse  videntur.     De  quibus  in  plantis  paucae 
sunt,  in  belluis  plures,  in  hoooine  plurim^.     Ut  iste  mundus  suam  per- 
fectionem  habeat,  quanquam  ei  quae  in  superiore  est,  minime  parem^ 
Quia  ab  illo  conformatus  ^est,  omnisque  interitus  originem  continet. 
Quare  mundo  in  sensum  cadenti  in  esse  oportet  ea  etiam  animalium 
genera,  quae    intelligibili  insunt." — i.  e.    **  Plato  therefore   formerly 
attributed  many  things  to  the  soul,  which  we  received  from  his  own 
mouth  ;  but  they  were  not  committed  by  him  to  writing ;  from  which 
otherwise  the  reader  might  easily  detect  his  meaning.    The  attributes^ 
however,  of  a  thing  of  this  kind  [i.  e.  of  the  soul]  are  difrerent,  because 
intellect  is  conjoined  with  sense.     Nor  does  Plato  entirely  despise  this 
union  ;  but  he  tlespises  the  conjunction  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  by 
which  it  is  detained,  bound,  and  almost  extinguished.     For  the  soul 
is  in  the  body  as  in  placed,  as  also  An  tides  thought ;  but  he  like- 
wise farther  added,  that  the  body  is  the  prison  of  the  souL     Whence 
also  it  is  said  by  Plato,  that  the  soul,  when  liberated  from  the  body, 
ascends,  and  is  illuminated ;  and  that  the  sqme,  when  descending,  is 
obscured ;  but  that  afterwards,  when  purified,  it  again  ascends.     But 
the  causes  of  the  descent  of  the  soul  are  very  many ;  of  which  the  first 
consists  in  guilt,  vi2.  that  the  soul  may  suffer  punishment  for  it,  be 
benefitted  by  punishment,  and  become  subject  to  Uie  laws  of  G6d> 
Other  souls  descend  for  a  different  cause,  which  Plato  does  not  mention. 
In  short,  however,  he  execrates  the  descent  of  the  soul ;  and  adds,  that 
because  this  world  possesses  essentially  a  certain  excellence,  it  is  neces>- 
sary  that  soul  should  exist  in  it,  intellect  being  bound,  just  as  in  the 
superior  [i.  e.  the  intelligible]  world,  intellect  is  eternah     For  it  is  not 

«  Here  the  memory  of  the  Arabian  plagiary  Med  him ;  for  it  b  wdl  knolm  to  be  a  dogma 
tmiversally  received  by  die  PlatonistSj  that  the  soul  is  not  in  the  body  as  in  place.  For  beipg 
incorporeal^  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  contained  locally  in  the  body. 

3  c  conformable 
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conformable  to  reasoo^that  Uib  worM  which  is  sa  widely  exrteBded^^aittd  . 
the  eonforovation  t»f  which  is  so  perfect,  should  be  destitute  of  mtellect» 
But  iieitber  can  t^e  world  be  a  partaker  of  intellect,  witless  soul  has  an 
aatecedent  ^ubsrtstenee  in  it.  Hence^  the  artificer  of  the  uoiverse  coii-^ 
joined  soul  with  the  im^rld^  and  with  the  r4i{ianal  part  of  the  soul 
iiriqgled  farms  or  ideas ;  since  tl^e  paints  of  the  soul  are  by  £u>  means 
seen  to  be  withojut  a  certain  disagi^eement  amoqg  themselves.  And  of 
these  forms,  in. plants  there  are  but  few,  in  brutes  there  aee  a  greater 
number,  and  in  nmn  they  are  very  numerous;  in  order,  that. this  world 
may  have  its  own  perfection,  though  this  is  very  far  from  being  equal 
to  the  perfection  which  is  in  the  superior  world.;  for  this  world  derives- 
its  conformation  fiam  tlmt,  and  contains  in  itself  the  origin  of  all  de« 
struction.  Hence,  in  the  sensible  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  those 
genera  of  animals^  which  are  in  the  intelligible  world*. 

The  passage  of  jPlotmus,  from  Tthich  the  Arabian  plagiary  has  evi- 
dently taken  ;all  this,  is  the  fbllowiQg,  and  forms  the  latter  part  of  the 
above  cited  chap.  L  book  viii.  of  the  fourth  £naead,  Ou  tJie  descent  of 
the  soul  into  bodies.     Aftfjrtrax  St  nfjutvo  6$<«  irTsjoQ^vy  as  woA\x  «  x^  ne^^x  rprepp. 

TifjLiv  iipcu  Tsxxfiuv  rjret^  axnw  acUfH  ri  •  n  ovp  ?jey€i  o  (pif^oacHfos  avT&§  y  ov  Toi/ror  AgQ^ooK 
'jhxv^ctx^  tfcttHUh i^cL av riseK.^S^^cLS  to tou  muS'goi (iwPoifjLcc  uHv*  oAAa  to auoAnrta 
Tav  irccv^w^ov  arifAo^'cUy  tlgu  nmp  ttjos  to  acfifA.cL'  KoivoH^tay  tvs  4*!Jtf^  /Lig/x>(-a/Agi^,  ^ 
J^ofLorye  tivcUf  hou  re^c^tp^  tyauvco  rnp  f^v^v  ?^ryu^  nou  ray  iy  ecsr9^illQi6  P^yofASvy 
A^or  fJLtyay  etyxtr  os  iy  ip^v^oc  ^THiv  4^^*^  (fmtyiv  urat^  xeti  td  (TTnihouay  ccui^  ftHrrfg 
ifj(fn^i^o%?KU  roctpr^yj  roS'e  io  ir.aP'S'9H6J  pun  KeyovfjiVjiOfrau  ye  huaw  xca^  Jtia/^tiy  xai 
ayoi'^y  ix  t«u  ^7n;Aiaoi/ t>)  '^v^vt  <fmaip -^iveuy  T^y  nr^o$  to  vonToviro^mAV^*  BvJ'B.ipoui^gtf 
srAf^9^^9iy^  MfiiotytmeyTaM^cLa/piSf^od^*  ocai  Tr^^ioS'oi  aurnv  aLy$?^6Quajcuif.wtt?kUf,(p$pouffi 
*rASt*'XaLxgia'Sti'^9*xoLiwrt[MfK'Qt€iv  aKKaseyi^tm^a^y  %ai  x^if^oh  Mii  'iv^cUj  %ai  xtvcLy^ 
leau  9utify  rovjois  awco^'t  fJLffJt.^^'C^iieyos  rjiyfjuif  -^v^n^iA^^ivm-^osamfJi^t*  ,&  Tifictt^  ^rggi 
ToveTtTot;  TnavTGS  Myavi^oyje  ywrfAoytTraivU^nai  S-gov  }iMy£Litiiai>iv£cufjLoyjx.miy  re  -^v^ny 
TToc^ct  ccyoL^ov  rov  i'vifxiov^yov  tt^os  to  evvovy  roS'e  to  t^v  eivou  cTa^oo-Gcw  •  eweiSn  eyvouy 
if/LtrmJTQ-jiS^i  %iM(4y<tf6t;  le  ^u^u  oy^oiw^ie  eivcu  rovro  {yeyea^cu «  vre ovy  4^^Jt»>Tou 
iraiflo^'"7t)U7W^;^atfiK*igi5^rt«iTO':irfltgux*i^  j»T4  6jattrW>ifwjf,.5r^  Tor^2s£Pv 

6LVT0  iiycu »   tirtiS^e  ei^i  onv  ty  \'wr<j> -^^wjJtM^  tql  >afansM^rwnaL  'y^m  ^Mcoir,  aau^tv^^ 
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dw^OifTft;  U9raf;t;ay.~i.  e.  ^  The  diviire  Plato  remains^  Avho  has  said  many  and 
beautifiil  things  about  the  sou),  and  has  spoken  in  many  parts  of  his  works 
about  its  descent,  so  that  we  may  hope  to  receive  from  them  son^ey* 
thing  perspicuous  about  it.  What,  therefore,  does  this  philosopher  say  ? 
It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  he  every  where  says  the  same  things  on: 
this  subject,  so  as  that  any  one  may  easily  apprehend  his  meaning; 
but  he  every  where  despises  the*  whole  of  a  sensible  nature,  and  blames 
the  association  of  the  soul  with  the  body.  He  likewise  asserts,  that  the 
soul  is  fettered  and  buried  in  the  body,  and  considers  what  is  said  in 
the  mysteries  as  a  thing  of  great  importance,  viz,  that  the  soul  is  in  the 
present  life  as  in  a  prison,  secured  by  a  guard.  A  cave,  also,  with  him, 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  Empedocles,  appears  to  me  to  signify  this 
universe ;  and  he  says  that  a  liberation  from  the  bonds,  and  an  ascent 
from  the  cave,  is  a  progression  to  the  intelligible.  But  in  the  Pbas^ 
drus  he  says,  that  the  defluxion  of  the  wings  of  the  soul  is  the  cause  o# 
Its  descent  hither.  Certain  periods,  likewise,  cause  the  soul,  which  has 
ascended  again,  to  t^nd  to  the  earth.  Judgments,  also;  and  allotments, 
and  f«yrtaiies>  and  necessities,  send  other  souk  [into  these  lower  regionsj* 
And  in  all  these  places,  he  blames  the  descent  of  the  soul  into  body, 
in  the  Tim^us,  liowever,  speaking  aboirt  this  universe,  he  praises  the 
world,  and  saystliat  it  is  a  blessed  God  ;  and  that  soul  was  imparted* 
to  the  universe  by  the  beneficent  dem^iurgus,  in  ord^r  that  the  universe 
might  be  a  partaker  of  intellect;  since  it  is  neces$ary  that  it  should  be 
tntellectual,  but  it  is  not  possible  for  .it  to  become  so  without  soul. 
The  soul  of  the  lirniverse,  therefore,  was  for  this  purpose  imparted  td 
theATOvld,  and  also  each  of  our  souls,  in  order  that  the  world  might  be 
perfect; -since  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  as  many,  and  thte 
imme  genera  of  animals  in  the  sensible,  as  there  are  in  the  intelligible 
world/'  .     .        ■.  '  1 

In  the  following  passages,  also,  the  plagiarism  of  die  Arabian  atrthor 
is  very  apparent.  In  cap.  4,  lib.  4,  therefore,  he  observes :  **  Duplex 
tnundus  ita  se  habet,  ut  is  qui  solo  intellectu  percipitur  akero  in  sensum 
cadente  sup^ior  sit.  Quoniam  illehujus  causa  est,  et  in  eundem  suk 
virtute  influit.    Quibus  similitudine  quadam  respondent  lapidas  duo^ 

3  G  2    '  .  de 
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de  quibus  unus  sumnia  arte  exculptus  est^  alter  rudis  et  inforEnis.     la 
lis  enim  unus  altero  perfeetior  non  eo  ipso  quo  lapis  est  (uterque  enim 
lapis  dicitur)  sed  quia  ea  forma  ornatus  cujus  artificiuin  non   inerat 
materiae :  sed  artificis  mente  prius  compreheodebatur  quam  in  lapide 
efformaretun     Artificium  autem  inest  statuario>  non  quia  oculatus  est 
aut  pedibus  manibusve  praeditus,  sed  quia  statuarius  artis  sua&  peritus 
est  per  quam  indicat  quid  faciendum.     Eidemque  format  communes 
insunt:  ipse  vero  formas  singulas  effingit  basque  pulchras  reddit  Quare 
ipsa  ars  in  artifice  nobilior  est  quam  in  opere.     Neque  forma  secundumi 
essentiam  eadem  in  artifice  est  quae  postea  in  lapide  :  sed  ilia  constant 
permanet,   ab  eaque  artificis  industria  alia  in  materiam  influk  qua& 
alterius  pulchritudioem  assequuta  non  est,  neque  pro  connatu  drtifi^cia 
absoluta,  sed  pro  materiae  capacitate/' — i.  e.  *'  The  twofold  world  [the 
intelligible  and  the  sensible]  subsists  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  one^ 
which  is  perceived  by  intellect  alone,  is  superior  to  the  other,  which  is 
the  subject  of  sensible  inspection.     For  the  former  is  the  cause  of  the 
latter,  and  flows  into  it  by  its  power.     And  to  these  two  worlds  twa 
stones  will  correspond  by  a  certain  similitude ;  with  respect  to  which,, 
one  is  carved  with  the  most  exquisite  art,  but  the  other  is  rude  and 
unformed.     For  in  these,  one  is  more  perfect  than  the  other,  not  so  far 
as  it  is  a  stone,  (for  each  of  them  is  called  a  stone^  but  because  it  is 
adorned  with  that  form,  the  artiflce  of  which  was  not  inherent  in  the 
matter,  but  was  comprehended  in  the  mind  of  the  artificer,  prior  to  its 
being  fashioned  in  the  stone.     But  the  artifice  is  inherent  in  the  sta* 
tuary,  not  because  he  is  endued  with  eyes,  or  feet,  or  hands,  but  be- 
cause he  is  skilled  in  his  art,  through  which  he  indicates  what  is  to  be 
done.    Common  forms  also  are  inherent  in  the  statuary,  but  he  fashions 
the  several  forms,  and  renders  these  beautiful.    Art  therefore  in  the 
artist  is  more  noble  than  in  the  work.     Nor  is  the  form  essentially  the 
same  in  the  artist,  as  that  which  is  afterwards  in  the  stone ;  but  the 
former  remains  permanent,  and  by  the  industry  of  the  artist  another 
form  flows  into  matter,  which  does  not  obtain  the  beauty  of  the  other, 
nor  has  a  perfection  conformable  to  the  endeavour  of  the  artist,  but 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  matter/* 

Tlie 
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The  passage  in  Plotinus  from  which  the  above  is  obviously  taken  is 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  fifth  Ennead,  and  is  as  follows : 

*7rufOi6coiiey  &ty  xou  inrBOf  fjijuv  avroigf  Mi  oiov  re  tcc  Touxma  tiir^Df^  ttoo^  »y  Tig  to  xoXXc^  tou  voo  kou 
TOO  y^crfjiav  B%eiyov  [i.  e.  voyitov)  Slw<rocno  •  latyusvoay  rom/y  ocXKrikuv  Byyvg^  &f]a)  h  bi  fiovXsi  XiOotnf 
&  frfKXfy  Tpw  jLCfv  ocpj9fU(rlou  kou  T&xi^g  ccfjiQi^,  TOU  h  ffii^  TS^Yi  xsx^TfiiJL&^oy  sig  oeyccXfAOi  Ssov,  n 
XKi  Tcifog  ccvB^TTOu  •  Bbov  [isv^  '/fi^iTOg  ?  T/vof  fjuouaifig:  ocvO^ooTTOv  hy  {AYi  TDfogj  ecTOC  oy  «c  9r«VT«y 
KOiKuiy  TreTTOiviKsy  ri  Te/fn/i  •  (pea^ifi  [ji^y  ccy^  o  vtto  Ttjg  Tex/yig  ysy&fvuuvog  Big  siSovg  TvocK^g^  KoO^g  go 
TToc^  TO  smci  ?j6og  •  i^  yot^  ccy^  ymi  o  rr^^g  KocXog  oiioicogy  06?J^  ttcc^  tou  eticvg^  o  syvpuy  rj  Texpi . 
TOUTo  fJLsy  Tonn/y  to  si^g,  owe  BP/p  fi  vXri,  oe>>JK*  riy  ev  tm  yovj^ayjiy  %du  w^  BXBeiy  Big  Toy  TuOoy  4  fivh 
By  Tw  hjjjuov^oiy  ou  7Ut3ro(roy  o(pBoc?iiJuoi  tf  %Bi§Bg  y^^ay  oem'jf^  »>^  on  /x€Tf /%6  Trig  TB'x^^g .  ijy  oc^ 
By  Tp  TBXfn^  TO  x^X^o^  TOUTO,  ajdJBiyoy  'jroXXca .  ov  yot^  BX£OfO  vfi^Bsy  Big  Toy  TuBoy  to  By  Tif  xej^,  oiXX* 
sxsofo  [JuBy  i*£yBi,  ctXKo  h  cctt*  Bjuiytig  BKoiTJoy  SKBOfov  •  xoii  ovSb  tovto  BfuofB  kocBo^  bv  cbut(Aj  ovSs: 

otpy  ^hJlo,a?sX^  otroyBi^By  oKi^TifTsx/if. — i.  e.  "  Let  US  endeavour  to  perceive 
and  narrate  to  ourselves,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  such  things, 
how  the  beauty  of  intellect  and  the  intelligible  world  may  be  surveyed. 
Let  it  then  be  supposed  that  there  are  two  stony  masses  placed  near, 
each  other,  the  one  being  rude  and  destitute  of  art,  but  the  other  being 
now  fashioned  by  art  into  the  statue  of  some  god  or  man.     And  if  in- 
deed it  is  the  statue  of  a  divinity,  let  it  be  that  of  one  of  the  Graces  or 
Muses ;  but  if  of  a  man,  let  it  not  be  the  statue  of  any  individual,,  butr 
that  which  art  has  made  from  an  assemblage  of  all  beautiful  [humaa< 
forms].     The  stone,  therefore,  which  has  been  fashioned  by  art  into 
the  beauty  of  form,  will  indeed  appear  to  be  beautiful,  not  because  it. 
is  a  stone  ;  for  if  this  were  the  case  the  other  stone  would  be  similarly 
beautiful ;  but  its  beauty  wiJLbe  derived  from  the  form  wliich  was  in- 
serted into  it  by  art.     The  matter,,  therefore,  had  not  this  form,  but  it 
was  in  the  conception  of  the  artist  before  it.  came  into  the  stone.     It 
was,  however,  in  the  artist,  not  so  far  as  he  had  eyes  and  hands,  but 
because  he  participated  of  art*    This  beauty,  therefore,  was  in  art 
much  superior  [to  that  which  i&  in  the  statue3«     For  the  beauty  which, 
was  in  art,  did  not  proceed  into  the  stone,  but  that  indeed  remained  in. 
the  artist,  and  another  beauty  of  an  inferior  kind  was  derived  from  it* 
Nor  did  even  this  remain  pure  in  itself,  or  such  as  the  artist  wished  it 
to  be,  but  such  as  the  stone  was  capable  of  receiving*'* 
The  following  likewise  are  instances,  of  obvious  plagiarisno  in  the 

Arabian. 
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Arabian  author.  **  Ponendnm  igitur  pto  exemplo  id  q\iod  at  h^teUec- 
turn  pertinet,  Ac  ut  auri  portio  quae  alterius  rei  sigtiificationem  est 
haWtura,  si  imrtandasif  rcptitgatur,  vel  omninavel  certe  quodammodo; 
ut  aurum  vere  sit,  not  extrinsicus  tanfum  apparens,  sed  in  interroribus 
etiam  sa^  substantiae  partibus,  praeditum  omnibus  auri  quail tiiitibus,  sic 
nobis  nunc  faciendum  est  dum  essentiam  primam  per  intellectum  tan* 
quam  per  imaginem  explicare  conamur/' — Lib.  4,  cap.  6, — i.  e.  "  Let  us, 
therefore,  adduce  as  an  example  that  which  pertains  to  intellect.  And 
as  a  portion  of  gold^  which  is  to  be  indicative  g£  some  other  thing,  if  it 
is^^  impnre  must  be  purified,  either  entirely,  or  certainly  partially,  in 
oifder  that  it  nwy  be  truly  gold,  nort  only  externally  appearing  to  be  so^ 
but  Kkewise  being  endued  with  all  the  qualities  of  gold  in  tfee  iiiterioF 
pattfit  of  its  essence ;  this  must  now  be  done  by  us,  while  we  endeavour 
to  unfold  the  first  essence  through  intellect  as  through  an  image/'    The 

« 

i^^ords  of  Plotinus^  from  which  the  above  passage  is  taken,  are :  oAAci 

yet^  Hi  rnf  tixopx  ex  fou  ymff^aif  oisle  fjn/i  h  entovo^  ciAA*  ouv  X^Mrou  Tdtploiy  ^^V0^ 
rivcL  j^iyfJia  XolQuv  •  xoU  u  (jlh  xada^o$  tin  o  A9^f^^(>  x:<xAat^4tP  ecur^y^  ii  ^^0^  ^-  ^cfypf 
J^ttxvvyraif  oh  ov  ttcl^  rdurd  t&n  x^vtros^  cth/jt  rov  Ti  ro  €P  r&}  o^k^  /aorOF*-*— !•  €v 

**  For  it  is  necessary  that  the  ima^  [of  intellect],  should  be  derived 
from  intellect,  so  as  that  we  may  not  speak  of  it  through  an  imag^^ 
but  as  if  we  received  a  certain  piece  of  gold  as  a  specimen  of  all  golfd^ 
And  if  the  portion  which  is  received  is  not  pure,  it  must  be  purified 
either  in  reality^  or  in  words  ;  demonstrating  that  this  is  not  the  whole 
of  gold,  but  a  certain  portioii  of  it  only  in  bulk/' — Ennead  5,  lib.  8. 

Again^  immediately  after  the  above  pas»agei  we  have^in  the  Arabian 
author :  ^*  Sumendus  enim  est  is  idtellectus  qui  perfectissime  est  f epar« 
gatus.  Ad  cujus  cognitionebiv  si  quis  aspirat  ea  in  spirittbus  e«t  quas^ 
renda.  Siquidem  hi  puri  sunt  et  inexplicabilem  habent  venustatem^ 
4]ui)niam  nihil  nisi  intellectum  sunt. — Spirituum  enim  pulchritude  sum* 
ma  est.  Quoniam  sine  ullo  errore  semper  pureque  intelligunt>  resque 
•cognoseunti  non  ut  humano  labore  inventas  sed  ut  divina  vduntate  deh 
tectas.'*— i.  e.  "  For  tbat  intellect  must  be  assumed  whidh  is  most  pcrr 
fectly  purified ;  the  knowledge  df  which  must  be  sought  for  in  spirits 
by  him  who  aspires  to  obtain  it.     Tor  these  indeed  are  pure^  and  possess 

an 
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an  inefieble  Iwauty^  ^ecaus^  they  are  nothing  but  intellects*  ¥or  tiki 
beauty  of  spirits  is  the  highest  beauty;  becaiise  tlioy  always -energige 
intellectoally  without  error,  •  and  purely ,  ^and  tliey  know  things  *not  us 
discovered  -by  human  labour,  but  as  uniblded  by  -divine  wHl/'  This 
is  most  obviously  barbarized  from  the  following  passage  of  Plotinus  in 
the  above  cited  chapter :  «»ria  4ccu  svraubcL  ^iro  tfov  t-ov  $¥  ti/jup  MKcSopjA^fou » 

a^ifp^vov^-iv  sy  awcSei  tw  rca  xai  ^fU^ifMo  kcu  ocfAot^i  hoi  idru(ri  iraylcCf  %oli  yip^^^f^ 
x^v^iVf  w  T<t  avSr^jripaf  ctAAoc  aa  uonwv  >t«  ^^uty  kou  o<ra  rous  a^»"*-**-i«  e*  ^  Thu#^ 

atso  here  let  us  ascend  from  the  now  purified  intellect  which  is  in  us. 
And  if  you  are  willing,  let  us  begin  from  the  gods,  and  consider  what 
kind  of  intellect  it  is  which  is  in  them.  For^llthe  gods  indeed  are 
venerable  and  beautiful,  and  their  beauty  is  immense.  For  they  are 
not  indeed  at  one  time  wise,  and  at  another  destitute  of  wisdom ;  but 
they  are  always  wise,  in  an  impassive,  stable,  and  pure  ipteilect;  and 
they  Jknow  all  things,  not  merely  such  as  are  human,  but  their  own. 
concerns ;  viz.  such  as  are  divine,,  and  such  as  intellect  perceives/' 

The  following  passage  from  the  Arabian  is  remarkable  for  its  plagia**' 
rism^  because  it  contains  ^  dogma  peeujiar  to  PJotious>  viz.  that  ^some- 
thing belonging  to  the  soul  perpetually  remains^in  the  intelligible  world, 
even  while  the  «oul  is  connected  with  this  terrestrial  body.  In  the 
eighth  chaptCT  of  the  seventh  book,  therefore,  tl>e  Arabian  author 
observes:  ^^  Quod  animus  non  omnina  descendit . ia  mundum  infe- 
riorem,  nee  is  qui  com^munis  est,  nee*  qui  humanus:  sed  ejus  aliquid 
supersit  in  mundo  altero  qui  jntelligibilis  est,  ah  illoque  minime  trans^ 
latns  est,  quia  loco  non  indiget/'— i.  e.  **  The  soul  does  not  entirely 
descend  into  the  inferior  world,,  neither  the  soul  which  is  common,  nor 
that  which  is  human ;  but  sooMthing  belonging  to  it  always  remains  in 
the  other  world,  which  is  intelligible,  and  ishy  no  .means  transferred 
from  that  world,  beoause-iiis  not  in  want  of  a  place/'  Compare  this 
with  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  ol  Uie-fourth 

Snnead  of  *Plotinus«      xou  u  ^^rj  5ra^  J^oy  rup  ahh^t  T6^f4,no-ai  ^o^^yofjterov 
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uMu — ^i.  e.  "  And  if  I  may  be  bold  enough  to  assert  more  clearly  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  others,  neither 
does  the  whole  of  our  soul  enter  into  the  body,  but  there  Is  something 
belonging  to  it  which  always  remains  in  the  intelligible  world/' 

In  the  following  passage,  also,  the  plagiarism  is  remarkably  obvious  : 
*'  Quandoquidem  quae  in  eo  sunt  [i.e.  in  mundo  intelligibili]  abundant 
ubertate,  robore  atque  laetitia,  utpote  quae  in  vita  sublimia,  sunt  et  ab 
uno  fonte  derivata,  unaque  qualitate  praedita  quae  caeteras  in  se  est 
complexa :  ut  sapores  dulces,  odores  suaves,  colores  perspicuos  con* 
cordes  sonos,  et  rerum  tactilium  differentias,  caeterasque  perfectiones."— 
L  e.  "  Those  things  which  are  in  the  intelligible  world,  abound  in  ferti- 
lity, strength,  and  joy,  as  subsisting  in  a  more  elevated  life,  and  as 
derived  from  one  fountain,  and  endued  with  one  quality,  which  com- 
prehends in  itself  all  other  qualities ;  such  as  sweet  sapors,  pleasant 
ojlours,  transparent  colours,  concordant  sounds,  the  differences  of  tangi- 
bles, and  other  perfections/'     Lib.  8,  cap.  3.— ji^jj  <f^6  fjuM  bku  ttspiol^  ftni^' 

M7ro^ut9  owmh  aAAa  xarW  ^mii  itnr?\:Ki^t0fJL^v^v^  kcu  oiov  ^tovlo^f  •  ^li  J^'  ojuroop  otop 
J9  gcofij  fx  fJUcL$  imymiy  ou^  oiop  epos  ripoi  wpev/M^aroSy  n  Ute^fJLornloi  jxiaSf  aAA'  oiop  ei  ns 
nw  TTOiorm  fu«  7ra<ra$  $p  aUT)}  f^ovaa^  kcu  aoj^ouaa  tcl$  xoiothW,  yP^joxvnilos  jxii* 
tuwS^ioSy  KCU  ofJLOV  oipoihis  TtoiorrHoif  xxi  ^?\,90P  a'rrocplcop  jHjpoc/JLMf  %cci  ^j^geo/jcalcap  o4^/$, 
%ea  o(Tca  a(pai  yipo^xncovtrtp.*  eal^HTap  J^t  xou  otrct  x^oai  axovoa-t  oua  fvSyjLos  tcc^ — i*  e* 

**  There  is  no  penury  there,  nor  any  defect,  but  all  things  are  full  of 
life,  and,  as  it  were,  fervid.  But  there  is  one  efflux  of  them,  as  it  were^ 
from  one  fountain  ;  not  as  if  from  one  certain  spirit,  or  one  heat,  but  as 
if  there  was  one  quality,  containing  and  preserving  itself  all  qualities, 
yiz.  sweetness,  together  with  fragrance,  a  vinous  quality,  the  powers  of 
all  juices,  and  the  splendour  of  colours,  together  with  such  things  as  are 
known  by  the  touch.  Let  there,  likewise,  be  there  every  thing  that  is 
audible,  and  all  rythm." — Ennead  6,  lib.  7$  cap.  12. 

The  following  passage  likewise  is  evidently  taken  from  Plotinus :  **  Ut 
enim  viator  nature  terrenus,  terra  iter  facit,  quaeque  h  terra  oriuntur, 
teriena  sunt,  quanquam  maxima  varietate,  xlistincta :  sic  omnia  quae 

ia 
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in  ilia  vitali  regione  moventur,  vitali  quoque  motu  cientur,  eademque 
sunt  vitalia/'— ^i.  e.  "  For  as  a  traveller  who  is  himself  of  an  earthly  na- 
ture, journeys  through  earth,  and  those  things  which  originate  from  the 
earth  are  terrene,  though  distinguished  by  the  greatest  variety ;  so  all 
things  which  are  moved  in  that  vital  region,  are  also  excited  by  a  vital 
motion,   and  are   themselves  vital/'     Lib.  8.  chap.  5.    The  words  of 

Plotinus  are  :  oray  S't  ^la  I^cdtis  »  To^eta^  %oli  S^ta  ^«»v  TTccy .  wtnrBg  k^li  to  cTia  ytn  lopli^ 
Tfcctfia  cL  hi^iici  yvj  ycav  J^iafo^cc$  i^  39  yn  .^luti  exu  m  fitv  ^iw  S'i  m  hom/tj^.— i.  e.  **  The 
whole  of  the  progression  [in  the  intelligible  world]  is  through  life,  and 
through  animals ;  just  as  to  him  who  travels  through  the  earth,  all  that 
occurs  to  him  is  earth,  though  the  earth  is  distinguished  by  differences. 
And  there  also  the  life  through  which  the  progression  is  made  is  the 
same.*' 

Compare  also  the  beginning  of  the  21st  chap,  of  the  12th  book  with 
the  end  of  the  12th  chap,  of  the  first  book  of  the  5th  Ennead  of  Ploti- 
nus ;  the  whole  of  the  11th  chap,  of  the  14th  book,  with  'the  4th  chap, 
of  the  8th  book  of  the  5th  Ennead ;  and  the  14th  and  I5th  chapters  of  the 
14th  book,  with  the  6th  and  7tb  chapters  of  the  same  book  of  the  same 
Ennead,  and  you  will  find  indubitable  proofs  of  the  plagiarism  of  the 
Arabian  author.  In  short,  the  whole  fourt.een  books  will  be  found  on 
diligent  inspection  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  barbaric  collectanea 
from  the  works  of  Plotinus. 

Very  judicious  therefore  is  the  remark  of  Dr.  Friend  S  **  That  it  is  a 
fault  common  to  all  the  editors  of  the  Arabian  writers,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  have  written  expositions  on  them,  to  magnify  indifferently, 
and  without  any  distinction,  this  or  that  author,  as  an  original,  and  as 
one  who  has  peculiar  excellencies  in  him.  Few  of  them  inform  m  where 
they  borrowed  from  the  ijreeks^  and  scarce  one  of  them  seems  to  apprehend 
how  much  they  stole  from  one  another/^  That  this  indeed  should  be  the 
case  with  the  Arabian  writers  posterior  to  the  era  of  Mahomet,  is  by  no 
means  wonderful.     For  the  character  of  a  people  must   principally 
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depend  on  the  religion  they  profesi ;  and  as  that  of  Mahomiet  may  be 
considered  as  the  consummation  of  imposture,  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  professors  of  it  will  be  consummately  fraudulent. 

I  shall  therefore  conclude  these  observations  on  the  barbarous  state 
of  philosophy  and  literature  in  the  scholastic  age,  with  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Roger  Bacon  in  different  paits  of  his  works,  and  a  sum- 
mary relation,  of  the  various  fortune  of  Aristotle's  philosophy  in  the 
academy  of  Paris.  The  regulars  at  thattime,  he  informs  us,  both 
Dominicans  and  those  of  his  own  order,  studied  chiefly^  scholastic  divi- 
nity '.  The  seculars  applied  themselves  to  the  Roman  laws,  but  oever 
turned  their  thoughts  to  philosophy.  Nay  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
was  so  little  cultivated,  that  it  was  condemned  at  Paris  about  the  year 
1204.  It  had  been  less  in  vogue  it  seems  in  England,  because  it  had 
not  been  translated  into  Latin,  as  that  of  Plato  was :  some  pieces  of  it 
only  began  to  be  read  about  thirty  years  before.  No  one  bad  ever  read 
.  any  lecture  on  perspective  at  Oxford  prior  to  the  year  1267,  and  thb 
but  twice  since  the  establishment  of  that  University.  However  at  Paris 
they  then  knew  nothing  of  this  science,  and  there  were  but  three  in 
England  who  understood  it.  So  that  the  scholars,  as  they  were  then 
called,  were  fitter  for  a  cradle  than  a  chair.  If  the  study  of  philosophy 
vtas  so  much  neglected,  that  of  languages  was  no  less.  At  that  time 
there  were  not  four  among  the  Latins  who  understood  the  grammatical 
rudiments  of  Hebrew  or  Greek,  much  less  of  Arabic ;  and  even  the 
Latin  t6unge,  as  to  the  correctness  or  beauty  of  it,  was  scarcely  known 
to  any.  We  may  conjecture,  therefore,  how  well  any  translation  from 
the  learned  languages  was  performed  in  this  dark  period  of  time.  To 
give  n  few  instances,  MichaM  Scotus,  who  called  himself  grandis  astrono^ 
ptms'cf  the  emperor  Frederick  IL  and  pretended  to  translate  Avicenna, 
knew  ndthing  Of  Arabic,  and  stole  what  he  had  from  one  Andrew,  a 
Jew.  About  the  same  time  also  Hermannus  Alemannus  made  a  Latin 
version  of  logic  from  the  Arabic,  and  represented  himself  in  the  title  as 
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being  perfectly  well  skilled  in  both  languages;  though  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  to  Bacon,  that  he  was  so  entirely  ignorant  both  in 
those  tongues  and  in  logic  itself,  that  he  had  hired  some  Saracens  in 
Spain  to  do  it  for  him.  Master  Paravicius,  who  styled  himself  Phi/sicus^ 
published  a  translation  of  Avenzoar  from  the  Hebrew  copy,  in  1281, 
but.  was  so  modest  as  to  add,  ipso  sibi  vtdgArizante  magistro  Jacobo 
Hebrao.  As  to' mathematics  in  general.  Bacon  owns  thaf  Robert  Grostesty 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  his  brother  friar,  Adam  de  Marisco^  were  eminent 
in  this  way  ® ;  and  indeed  they  were  not  only  so  in  this,  but  in  other  parts 
of  learning ;  but  they  died  when  Bacon  was  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
his  life.  Hence,  in  his  later  years,  giving  an  account  of  what  steps  were 
taken  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  hfe  informs  us,  that  they  were  but 
four  in  Europe,  of  which  his  pupil  Jokan.  Londinensis  was  one,  who  had 
made  any  progress  in  that  science;  the  rest,  he  tells  us,  stuck  in  the  first 
Elements  at  the  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid,  which  afterwards  was  called 
pons  asininusy  or  the  ass's  bridge. 

With  respect  to  the  various  fortune  of  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle 
in  the  Academy  of  Paris,  the  following  is  a  summary  account  of  it  from 
the  treatise  of  Joh.  Launojus,  a  Sorbonic  divine,  on  that  subject. 

In  the  year  1209  the  works  of  Aristotle  were  condemned  to  the  flames, 
because  they  occasioned  the  errors  of  Almaricus,  and  might  hereafter 
be  the  causes  of  new  errors.  In  the  year  1215,  Pope  Innocent  III.  having 
ordered  the  Parisian  academy  to  be  reformed,  forbade  the  Metaphysics 
and  Physics  of  Aristotle  to  be  read,  but  ordered  his  Logic  to  be  received 
instead  of  that  of  Augustin.  And  in  1231,  Pope  Gregory  IV.  forbade 
the  Physical  and  Metaphysical  treatises  of  Aristotle  to  be  read,  till  they 
had  been  examined  and  purified  from  all  suspicion  of  error;  but  in 
1265,  by  the  decree  of  the  Apostolic  Legate  Simon,  the  reading  of 
Aristotle's  Physics  and  Metaphysics  was  interdicted,  not  with  a  par- 
ticular stipulation,  as  Pope  Gregory  had  done,  but  simply  and  uncon- 
ditionally. 
^    By  the  instrument  however  of  the  two  cardinals  John  and  jEgidius, 
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who  were  sent  by  Pope  Urban  V,  to  reform  the  academy  of  Paris, 
not  only  the  Organnon  of  Aristotle  was  permitted  to  be  read,  but  also 
the  reading  of  his  treaties  On  the  Soul,  On  Generation  and  Corruption, 
On  the  Heavens,  of  his  Parva  Naturalia,  and  his  Metaphysics,  was  en- 
joined. Laiinojus  farther  observes,  that  in  1387,  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
censured  by  the  Pariscian  theologists,  for  having  too  much  applied  cer- 
tain words  of  Aristotle  to  theological  conclusions.  That  Clement  VII. 
Petrus  de  AUiaco,  Johl  Gerson,  et  Nic.  de  Clemangis,  Parisian  theola« 
gists,  reprobated  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle ;  and  that  Vicentius  Ferre- 
rius,  among  other  passages  has  the  following:  "  Pradicare  verba  dam- 
natarum^  damnatio  est :  dicit  enim  Hieronymv^  quod  Plato  et  AristotleSj  in 
inferno  sunt.  i.  e.  "  To  proclaim  the  words  of  the  damned  is  damnation  ;for 
Jerom  saysy  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  in  heUJ'  Yet  Nicholas  V.  who 
was  Pope  in  the  year  1447»  is  praised  by  Cardinal  Bessarion^  because  he 
not  only  approved  of  the  reading  of  all  the  works  of  Aristotle,  but  ordered 
them  to  be  again  translated  into  Latin.  And  in  1452,  the  Cardinal  Tota- 
villaeus,  being  sent  by  Charles  VII,.  to  reform  the  academy  at  Paris,  be- 
sides the  books  permitted  by  the  commissaries  of  Urban  V.  ordered  the 
moral  treatises  of  Aristotle  to  be  read.  And  here  the  words  of  Luther 
deserve  to  be  recorded  for  the  truth  they  contain,,  as  they  are  cited  by 
.Hieronymus  Hangestus,  a  Parisian  theologist,  in. a  treatise  which  he 
published  against  Luther.  ^^  Scholastica  theologia  est  ea,  quae  a  Paris«  * 
siensium  Sorbona  mixtione  quadam  ex  divinis  eloquiis  et  philosophicis 
rationibus,  tanquam  ex  Centaurorura  genere  biformis  disciplina  conflata 
est.'' — i.  e.  "  The  scholastic  theology  is  that  which  consits  of  a  certain 
mixture  from  the  scriptures  and  philosophic  arguments,  being  as  it  were 
a  biformed  discipline,  as  if  from  the  race  of  the  Centaurs/' 

After  the  fruitless  opposition  of  Ramus  to  Aristotle,  and  the  books  of 
Bamus  were  condemned,  by  an  edict  of  Francis  I.  not  only  the  logical 
writings  of  Aristotle,  which  Ramus  principally  opposed,  were  vindica- 
tedand  commended,  but  likewise  all  his  works.  Launojus  observes,  that 
Francis  by  this  edict  did  that  which  neither  Constantine,  nor  Theodosius, 
nor  Justinian,  nor  Charles  the  Great,  nor  any  other  prince,  had  done 
before, — for  Philip  Augustus  saw  the  works  of  Aristotle  burnt,  and  was 

silent. 
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silent.  Besides,  Francis  did  this  by  the  advice  of  those  persons  whose 
ancestors  had  judged  that  the  works  of  Aristotle  should  be  committed  to 
the  flames. 

Lastl}^  in  a  hew  refornjation  of  the  Parisian  academy  in  the  year 
1601,  the  Logic,  Ethics,  Physics  and  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  were 
ordered  to  be  taught.  And  in  1624  the  anti-Aristotelic  theses  of  Joh. 
Bitaudus,  Antonius  de  Villon,  and  Steph.  de  Claves,  which  were  pub- 
lished, were  censured  by  the  Academy ;  Bitaudus  with  the  other  two 
were  ordered  by  the  Parisian  senate  to  quit  Paris  within  twenty-four 
hours ;  nor  was  any  one  permitted  to  sell  those  theses,  or  publish  them, 
or  maintain  any  dogmas  contrary  tq  ancient  and  approved  authors,  with- 
out undergoing  corporal  punishment  for  so  doing. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  in  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  by  which  they  were  sometimes  defamed,  and  sometimes 
applauded,  sometimes  forbidden^  and  sometimes  ordered  to  be  read. 
And  in  such  a  variation  of  fortune  this  is  most  singular,  that  the  defa- 
mation and  the  applause  were  alike  ridiculous,  as  Aristotle  was  no  more 
understood  by  those  who  approved  than  by  those  who  rejected  him. 
For  the  decision  of  the  latter  was  the  result  of  theological  cabal,  and 
that  of  the  former  of  scholastic  jargon.  In  consequence  of  mingling 
modern  theological  tenets  with  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  neglecting  to 
study  the  Stagirite  in  his  own  language,  and  also  his^  Greek  commen- 
tators, and  considering  his  philosophy  as  entirely  dissonant  from  that 
of  Plato,  those  by  whom  he  was  applauded  either  perverted,  or  by  no 
means  fathomed  the  depth  of  his  meaning ;  aiid  those  by  whom  he  was 
rejected  were  such  as  subjugated  their  reasoa  to  the  tyrannic  dogmas  of 
the  Catholic  faith. 


CHAF< 
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AtTEB  the  dreadful  darkness  which  accompanied  the  era  of  the 
schoolmen,  it  might  be  reasonably  expected  tliat  the  sahitarj  h'ght.of 
genuine  philosophy  would  have  been  every  where  diffused,  through  the 
most  laudable  exertions  of  the  Medicean  family  to  disseminate  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Greeks  ;  particularly  as  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  also  of  their  best  disciples,  were  read  in  their  original  language,  and 
translations  made  of  them  by  learned  men  of  that  period  immediately 
from  Greek  into  Latin«  This  however  was  far  from  being  the  case.  For 
though  the  darkness,  and  its  attendant  barbarism,  and  ecclesiastical 
bigotryi  were  somewhat  dispersed,  and  there  was  something  like  the  dawn 
of  philosophy,  yet  after  all  it  was  not  her  genuine  light,  and  the  eye  in 
vain  anxiously  waited  for  her  meridian  beams.  Men  indeed  eminently 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language  flourished  at  that  time,  viz.  Georgius 
Gemistus,  or  as  he  is  generally  called  Pletho,  Cardinal  Bessarion,  Tra- 
pezuntius,  Theodorus  Gaza,  Nicolaus  Leonicus  Thomeeus,  Marcus 
Musurus,  Joannes  Argyropilus,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Phillippus  Valor, 
Joannes  Picus  Mirandula,  Hermolaus  Barbarus  ^  and  many  others ;  but 
it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  even  the  most  illustrious  of  these 
were  by  no  means  legitimate  students  either  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  though 
they  have  been  so  much  celebrated  by  critics  and  biographers  for  their 
profound  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  these  philosophers.  For  Pletho 
was  not  satisfied  with  attempting  to  prove  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy,  but  he  even  proceed- 

*  Hennolaiis  is  said  to  fiave  raised  the  devil,  in  order  to  learn  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
srrtMxtMb  employed  by  Aristotle  in  his  treatise  On  the  Soul.  Had  he  read  the  commentary  of 
Simptidus  on  that  treatise,  he  would  have  known  the  real  meaning  of  that  word  much  better  than 
lie  did  by  the  devil  that  he  raised. 

ed 
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ed  to  gross  invective agaiost  Aristotle.  And  to  those  who  are  adepts  iti 
the  theology  of  Plato,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  as  a  proof  of  his  igno- 
rance of  it,  that  in  his  epitome  of  the  dogmas  of  Zoroaster  and  Plato  % 
he  makes  Jupiter  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  and  Neptune  to  be  his 
roost  ancient  offspring,  though  both  according  to  Plato  and  the  Chaldeaa 
theologists,  the  one  or  the  good  is  the  highest  god,  from  w^hom  knmedi- 
ately  proceeds  an  order  of  gods  denominated  intelligible^  after  this  ano- 
ther order  denominated«m^e//^i&/e  and  at  the  same  time  intellectual;  next 
to  this  another  order  of  gods  denominated  intellecttud  only»  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which  Jupiter  the  demiurgus  subsists ;  and  then  follows  the 
supermundane  order,  the  first  triad  of  which  consists  of  Jupiter^  Nep- 
tune and  Pluto.  For  there  is  a  twofold  Jupiter  according  to  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Greeks,  one  subsisting  according  to  an  intellectual^  and  the 
other  according  to  a  supermundane  characteristic*  Indeed,  it  must  be 
evident  to  every  inteUigent  mind,  that  the  fabricator  of  the  universe^ 
who. in  tlie  Grecian  theology  is  denominated  Jupiter,  is  not  according 
to  Plato  the  highest  god.  For  in  the  Timaeus  he  says,  "  That  to  discover 
the  artificer  and  father  of  this  universe  is  difficulty  aiid  when  found  it  is 
impossible  to  reveal  him  by  words  to  all  men.*  ror  /abv  ovp  Toinrvy  xai  iralipa 
rov^t  rov  Trarloiy  tv^eip  Tt  §^ov^  x^cu  fvprlx  ti^  airwflofs  eafvyarw  P^ryuv.     So  that 

the  demiurgus  according  to  Plato  is  not  perfectly  ineffable,  but  cannot 
be  rendered  manifest  by  language  to  every  one.  But  of  the  first  cause 
of  all  or  the  oncj  he  says  in  the  conclusion  of  the  first  hypothesis  of  the 
Parmenides,  ^^  That  no  name  pertains  to  H^  nor  discourse^  nor  any  science^ 
nor  sense  J  nor  opinion ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this^  it  can  neither  oe  named^ 

m 

nor  spoken  of  nor  become  the  subject  of  opinion^  nor  be  knowuynor  perceived^ 

by  any  being/*  ovi^*  a^  opofjLa  €<riy  avr^j  ^v^  Xayo^y  ovtNn^'iTKflTt  fmy  ovH 
^floi,   wi^t  ytyvoB^x.flcih  ovS^  nri  rot^y  or%)y  fcuroo  ocl(r6arelm^     Plato   also  in  his 

6th  Epistle  most  clearly  distinguishes  Jupiter  from  the  cause  of  all. 
For  he  concludes  that  Epistle  as  follows  :  *^  By  oath  adducing  as  a  witness 
that  God  who  is  the  leader  of  all  things  both  present  andfuture,  and  also 

*  Vid,  Fabric,  Bibloth*  Grace  vol.  14.  p»  137. 

the 
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the  father  and  lord  of  this  leader  and^ame^  whom^  if  we  philosophize  truly  ^ 
we  shall  all  of  us  clearly  knoWj  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  happy  men  to  know 

him»'^  Kcu  TOP  Twv  Txvlcov  ^eov  y^ytfjiovot,  rcav  re  optojv  xai  rw  /JH/iAovrcav^  rcu  t§ 
vyi/AOfo$  KOI  cctriov  TTOcre^  €Trof4.yi)vraSf  ov  av  ofTfl^  tpi?iocv<p»/JL€yy  iKrofceOs  Tctvre^ 

€Pafws  whivoLfJLiv  (tv^^mirm  euS^aifJiop^p .  That  this  dogma  of  Plato  respecting 
Jupiter  was  also  the  dogma  of  the  Chaldseans^  is  evident  from  barelj  in« 
specting  the  Chaldaean  fragments  that  are  extant  at  present,  and  the  ex* 
positions  of  Chaldaic  dogmas  by  Psellus^. 

Ficinus  indeed,  appears  to  have  known  more  of  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  than  any  of  the  learned  that  lived  at  that  period,  or  that  have  lived 
since ;  but  as  the  philosophy  of  Plato  cannot  be  separated  from  his  theo* 
logy,  for  it  depends  upon  it,  and  as  both  are  consummately  scientific, 
Ficimis  by  .every  where  endeavouring  to  make  the  theological  tenets  of 
Plato  conformable  to  those  of  Christianity,  confounds  and  corrupts  the 
one  without  benefitting  the  other.  For  it  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one,  that  the  heathen  is  -essentially  different  from  the  christian  religion. 

As  to  Picus  Mirandula,  after  the  instances  already  given  of  the  bar- 
barous state  of  philosophy  among  the  schoolmen,  the  following  eulo* 
^um  which  he  passes  on  them,  will  be  a  sufiicient  proof  that  he  had 
made  no  solid  proficiency  in  the  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle*  In  his 
apology^  therefore,  for  his  theses,  he  says  of  the  schoolmen:  ^^  Adde 
quod  in  unaquaque  familia  est  aliquid  insigne,  quod  non  sit  ei  com* 
mune  cum  cseteris.  Atque,  ut  a  nostris  ad  quos  postreo^  philosophia 
pervenit,  nunc  exordian  Est  in  Joanne  Scoto  vegetum  quiddam,  atque 
discussuit).  In  Thoma  solidum,  ct  aequabile.  In  .^gidio  tersum,  et 
exactum.  In  Francisco  acre  ^t  acutum.  In  Alberto  priscum,  amplum 
et  grande.  In  Henrico,  ut  mihi  visum  est,  semper  sublime  et  veneran- 
dum/'— 4.  e*  **  In  each  family  of  them  there  is  something  excellent 
which  it  has  not  in  coofimon  with  the  rest.  And  that  I  may  now  begin 
from  ours  to  whom  philosophy  arrived  last  of  all.  In  Johannes  Scotus 
there  is  something  florid  and  discussed.  In  Thomas  Aquinas  something 

s  See  mj  collectbn  of  the  Chaldm  Oracles  in  the  Monthly  Magazine. 

solid 
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solid  and  equable.  In  jEgidius  something  tei-se  and  exact.  In  Fran- 
ciscus  [Mayronis]  something  sharp  and  acute.  In  Albertus  Magnus^ 
something  ancient^  ample^  and  grand.  In  Henricus  [de  Gandavo]  as  it 
appears  to  me,  there  is  always  something  sublime  and  venerable."  As 
a  proof  likewise  how  little  the  mind  of  Pious  had  been  enlarged  by  phi- 
losophy, one  of  his  conclusions^  in  that  part  of  his  works  called  Con- 
clusiones,  is,  that  it  is  more  safe  upon  ihe  whole  to  believe  that  Origen  wiU 
be  saved  at  the  day  of  judgement  j,  than  that  he  will  be  damned.  For  Picus 
says  this  because  Origen,  though  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  from 
paganism,  retained  certain  Platonic  notions  which  he  would  not  aban- 
don even  when  he  became  a  saint.  After  all  this,  what  opinion  ought 
we  to  form  of  Joseph  Scaliger*s  eulogium  of  Picus,  that  he  was  monstrum 
sine  vitio^  a  monster  without  a  fault  ?  Certainly  nothing  more  than  that 
it  is  the  praise  of  a  great  verbalist. 

Of  the  other  learned  men  that  I  have  mentioned,  some  either  divulsed 
Aristotle  from  Plato,  though  the  philosophy  of  these  two  great  lumina- 
ries is  one  and  the  same ;  or  like  Ficinus  they  perverted  this  philosophy 
by  endeavouring  to  adapt  it  to^the  doctrines  of  their  own  religion  ;  or 
they  barely  translated  into  Latin,  parts  of  Aristotle,  and  some  of  his 
<jreek  commentators,  without  being  at  all  adepts  in  the  writings  which 
they  translated.  Hence  there  is  not  any  writer  of  that  period,  and  the 
remark  equally  applies  to  writers  in  subsequent  periods,  who  has  pro- 
mulgated the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  unmingled  with  spu- 
rious opinions,  or  who  has  given  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  having  made 
a  solid  proficiency  in  that  philosophy. 


CHAPTER  V. 


It  is  a  fact  almost  unparalleled  for  its  singularity,  that,  after  the  dark 
era  of  the  schoolmen,  when  the  works  of  Aristotle,  together  with  his 
Greek  commentators,  were  published  in  their  original  language,  and 
when  the  art  of  printing  had  rendered  them  common,  other  pliilosophies 

3  I  should 
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should  have  been  substituted  for  that  of  Aristotle,  by  men  who  solely 
derived  their  knowledge  of  hiB  doctrines  from  the  barbarous  lucubra- 
tions of  the  schoolmen.  In  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  in  every 
branch  of  polite  literature,  men  willingly  submit  to  study  the  Greek 
writers  themselves  on  thesre  subjects,  a  long  series  of  ages  having  proved 
that  in  them  alone  perfection  is  to  be  found ;  but  with  respect  to  phi**^ 
losophy,  the  scholastic  jargon  was  no  sooner  exploded,  than  certain  men 
whose  genius  was  indeed  great  but  distorted,  and  whose  ambition  far 
exceeded  the  magnitude  of  their  genius,  instiead  of  first  endeavouring 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  from 
genuine  sources,  of  studying  him  in  his  own  language,  and  avaihng 
themselves  of  the  elucidations  of  hig  best  disciples,  indakntfy  took  the 
dogmas  of  the  schoolmen  for  those  of  Aristotle^  and  lawlessly  promul- 
gated a  philosophy  of  their  own.  The  men  I  allude  to  are  no  other 
than  Lord  Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  and  his  disciple  Malbranche^  Newton,. 
Boyle,  and  Locke.  These  men  having  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
nothing  could  less  deserve  the  appellation  of  philosophy  than  the  jargon 
of  the  schoolmen,  and  hastily  and  falsely  concluding  that  it  was  l^ti^ 
mately  derived  from  Aristotle,  in  reprobating  his  doctrines  either 
founded  their  defamation  on  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen^  or  on  a 
cursory  inspection  of  his  works  in  the  original.  ,  Nothing  surely  can  be 
more  unpardonable  than  such  conduct ;  nothing  can  more  plainly  indi- 
cate a  lawless  and  unbounded  ambition  in  those  who  were  guilty  of  it; 
and  nothing  can  be  so  foreign  from  a  genuine  love  of  truth.  For  after 
what  we  have  observed  respecting  the  schoolmen^  I  trust  it  must  be 
obvious  to  every  one,  that  their  authority,  in  what  pertains  to  philosophy, 
is  so  far  from  carrying  any  weight,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  adduced  ; 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  cursorily  inspecting  the  writings  of  Aristotle  in 
the  original,  and  to  expect  to  become  adepts  in  his  philosophy  as  it 
were  by  intuition,  discovers  the  greatest  perversion  of  intellect,  united 
with  the  most  consummate  arrogance.  It  also  indicates  the  most  pro* 
found  ignorance  of  the  genius  of  ancient  philosophy.  For  the  great 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  besides  the  extraordinary  abilities  they  pos- 
sessed, spent  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives  in  imbibing  the  doc- 
trines 
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trines  of  others,  with  a  docility  without  example.  Pythagoras  was  a 
scholar  fifty  years  under  the  greatest  masters  of  his  time.  Plato  was 
-the  disciple  of  j^ocrates,  Archy tas,  and  Cratylus,  above  forty  years,  and 
Aristotle  studied  under  Plato  more  than  twenty  years.  Now,  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  men  of  a  genius  so  confessedly  great,  and  who 
have  in  all  ages  been  more  or  less  celebrated  for  their  wisdom,  would 
have  bestowed  so  much  application,  and  spent  so  much  time  in  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  their  masters,  unless  that  knowledge 
^had'been  of  the  moat  exalted  kind,  and  w-as  no  less  arduous  in  its  aU 
tainment,  than  important  in  its  consequences  ?  Surely  a  littje  reflection 
must  have  convinced  every  mind  of  this  that  was  not  purblind  through 
arrogance,  and  ipiddy  through  ambition. 

That  this  jkno^ji^dge.is  thus  arduous,  sublime,  and  important, ia  evi- 
dent from  what  we  have  already  observed  in  the  beginning  of  this  Dis* 
sertation ;  vi^.  that  .tlie  end  of  Aristotle^s  moral  philosophy  is  perfection 
through  the  virtues,  and  of  hb  contemplative  philosophy,  an  union  .with 
the  one .  principle  of  all  things.    All  the  works  of  Aristotle  lead  us  to 
the  attainqient  of  this  end.     For  9ome  of  them  unfold  to  us  the  art  of 
de^mo/istr^tion ;    others,  that  we  uiay  become  virtuous,  instruct  us  in 
morals;  afld; lastly,  otJtiers  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  natural  things, 
and  afterwards  to  those  lumiijLous  beings  which  have  a  supernatural 
subsistence.     The  ph;losophy  pf  Aristotle,  however,  is  so  scientifically 
connected  in  all  itsparts,  th^^t  his  subl^m^st  theoretic  doctrines  cannot 
be  understood  by  any  one  who  has  not  been  previously  disciplined  in 
those  fhat , are  Jess  sublime;  nor  are  even  the  latter  to  be  apprehended 
withovit  long  and  l^abocio.us  study, , accompanied  with  an. ardent  love  of 
truth,  an  extreme  4ocility,  and,,as  the  consequence  of  it,  an  indefatiga- 
ble perusal  of  the  writings  of  his  Greek  disciples.    Surely  the  moderns 
I  have  above  mentioned,  in  thus  superficially  inspecting  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  must  also  have  been  ignorant  that  all  the  great  philosophers 
of  antiquity  wrote  in  such  a  way  as  to  conpeal  the  subUimest  of  their 
doctrines  from  the  vulgar,  as  well  knowing  that  they  would  only  be 
profaned  by  them  without  being  understood  ;  the  eye  of  the  multitude, 
as  Plato  says,  .not  beiqg.  strong  enough  to  bear  the  light  of  truth. 

3  I  2  Hence, 
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Hence,  as  Proclas  well  observes,  **  it  is  needless  to  mention  that  it  is 
unbecoming  to  speak  pf  the  most  divine  of  dogmas  before  the  multi- 
tude, Plato  himself  asserting  tliat  all  these  are  ridiculous  to  the  many, 
but  in  ari  admirable  manner  are  esteemed  by  the  wise.  Thus,  also,  the 
Pythagoreans  said,  that  of  discourses  some  are  mystical,  but  others 
adapted  to  be  delivered  openly.  With  the  Peripatetics  likewise,  some 
are  esoteric,  and  others  exoteric  ;  and  Parmenides  himself  wrote  sbme 
things  conformable  to  truth,  but  others  to  opinion  ;  and  Zeno  calls  some 
assertions  true,  but  others  adapted  to  the  necessary  purposes  of  life  9." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  above-mentioned 
moderns,  will  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted, 
viz.  that  they  founded  their  defamation  of  Aristotle  either  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  schoolmen, or  on  a  cursory  inspection  of  his  works. — -And,, 
to  begin  with  their  leader.  Lord  Bacon  :  In  the  first  place,  he  reprobates 
the  confidence  of  Aristotle  as  follows  (in  Vol.  4  of  his  works,  p.  87). 
"  Qua  in  re  Aristotelis  confidentiam  proinde  subit  mirari ;  qui  impetu 
qUodam  percitus  contradictionis,  et  bellum  universae  antiquitati  indi^ 
cens,  non  solum  nova  artium  vobacula  pro  libitu  cudeadi  lieentiam 
usurpavii ;  sed  etiam  priscam  omnem  sapientiam  extinguere  et  delere 
annisus  est.  Adeo  ut  neque  nominat  uspram  auctores  antiquos,  neque 
dogmatum  eorum  mentionem  utlam  faciat,  nisi  quo  aut  homines  pen* 
stringeret,  aut  placita  redargueret*  Caeterum  de  viro  tam  exknio  certe, 
et  ob  acumen  ingenii  mirabili,  Aristotele,  crediderim  facile  banc  ambi- 
tionem  eum  a  discipulo  suo  accepisse,  quern  fortasse  aemulatus  est;  ut 
si  ille  omnes  nationes,  hic  omnes  opinrones  subigeret,  et  monarcfaiara 
quandam  in  contemplationibus  sibi  conderet/'— Here  he  says,  that  Aris- 
totle, impelled  by  contradiction,  and  proclaiming  war  against  all  anti- 
quity, not  only  introduced  new  terms  of  art  at  his  pleasure,  but  also 
endeavoured  to  extinguish  and  obliterate  all  ancient  wisdom.    That  in 

iiwo^h t»f  wavla Tavra uaiofii>a^a /ASf  10I1  rat;  troXXoi;, BaiffAo^; h aita toi( aofoif.  orrtf  hum  01  wy^ayofuoi 

rotfs  h  f^ArrcfiKoy;,  xai  eunoi  woffAwifii^  ra  fin  trpa  aXr&iiav  ty^a^'h  '^^  ^^  ^f ^  ^oiwf,    uai  0  ^nvw  h  Twg 
pitv  oxudfi;  ela^cl  T#y  hoym,  tov;  is  xf tiw^ci;.     ProcL  MS.  Comment,  in  Parmenidem. 

consequence 
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coDsequence  of  this,  he  never  names  any  ancient  authors,  nor  mentions 
their  dogmas,  except  that  he  may  either  censure  the  men,  or  confute 
their  opinions.  And  he  concludes  with  observing,  that  lie  should  believe 
Aristotle,  who  was  certainly  an  excellent  man,  and  wonderful  for  the 
acuteness  of  his  genius,  derived  this  ambition  from  his  disciple  Alex- 
ander, that  as  the  latter  subdued  all  nations,  so  the  former  might  sub« 
jugate  all  opinions,  and  procure  for  himself  a  certain  monarchy  in  con- 
templations. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  false  than  the  whole  of  this,  and  nothing 
can  more  satisfactorily  prove  Lord  Bacon's  ignorance  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  aim  and  end  of  all  his  writings.  For  I 
trust  the  intelligent  reader  is  sufficiently  convinced  from  the  perusal  of 
the  former  part  of  this  Dissertation^  that  Aristotle  was  neither  impelled 
by  contradiction,  nor  hostile  to  all  antiquity;  but  that  when  he  con- 
futes the  apparent  meaning  of  the  ancients,  it  is  in  order  to  prevent 
men  of  superficial  understandings  being  misled  by  mistaking  the  appa^ 
rent  for  the  real  meaning  of  what  is  written.  Hence  Aristotle^  so  far 
from  endeavouring  to  extinguish  and  obliterate  all  ancient  wisdom  by 
this  mode  of  writing,  aims  on  the  contrary  to  diffuse  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  preserve  it  inviolate  and  pure.  He  does  not,  therefore, 
proclaim  war  against,  but  is  the  friend  and  benevolent  guardian  of  all 
antiquity.  Whenever,  also,  he  introduces  new  terras,  he  does  this  from  » 
necessity,  and  not  as  Lord  Bacon  has  done,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
from  that  very  spirit  of  contradiction  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Stagi* 
rite.  I  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to  be  convinced  of  this,  to  the  notes 
in  my  translation  of  Aristotle's  works  on  the  parts  where  these  terms 
occur.  As  to  the  last  charge  against  Aristotle,  that  of  boundless  ambi* 
tion,  like  his  pupil  Alexander,  and  a  desire  of  subjugating  all  opinions 
to  his  own,  and,  as  Bacon  elsewhere  expresses  it,  believing,  like  the 
Othoman  emperors,  that  he  could  not  reign  with  safety  unless  he  slaugh- 
tered all  his  brothers,  it  is  perliaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instan* 
ces  upon  record,  of  one  man  fancying  that  defect  to  be  in  another  for 
which  he  is  himself  notorious.  That  this  was  actually  the  case  with 
Lord  Bacon  we  shall  shortly  seCj^  when  we  come  to  examine  his  philoso- 

phy;. 
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^phy>;  but  that  J^ristotle  bad  by  no  means  this  ambition  we  shall  now 
•demonstrate. 

That  Aristotle  then  every  where  recomimends  investigation  and  doubt- 
ing, and  displays  no  less  modesty^ in  proposing  doubts,  than  sagacity 
in  dissolving  them,  must  be  obvious  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  ftom 
-barely  inspecting  his  works.    For  having  exercised  himself  in  that  part 
-of  Plato's  dialectic,  which  proceeds  through  opposite  arguments,  when, 
in  philosophising  a  question  is  proposed,  before  he  solves  it  he  usually 
introduces  another  question,  and  from  the  solution  of  the  latter  solves 
the  former.     He  often  likewise  brings  many  doubts  together,  which  he 
'dissolves  by  one  and  the  same,  or  by  continual  answers.     But,  that  tlie 
^reader  may  be  fully  convinced  that  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  of^all 
» others  most  foreign  to  dogmatic  assertion,  and  most  friendly  to  doubt- 
•  ing,  I  Ihall,  in  the  first  iplace,  present  him  with  an  account  of  the  words 
and  the  modes  of  expression  by  which  he  signifies  doubting*    Aporein 
(awo^if)  then,  is  properly  to  doubt,  and  this  is  the  word  which  Aristotle 
most  frequently  uses;  but  the  formulae  by  which  he  expresses  that  word 
in  the  investigation  of  truth,  as  well  in  the  theoretical  as  in  the  practi- 
cal parts  of  his  philosophy,  are  various.     And  these  are  sometimes  sub- 
iiervient  to  the  doubts  proposed  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and 
;  to  what  has  been  adduced  ia  former  chapters,  and  sonietimes  tliey  pro- 
'  mote  ^  more  diligent  investigation  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a  chapter'. 

Sometimes 

'  The  modesty  in  particular  with  wluch  his  Problems  are  invariably  solved,  is  no  less  admirable 
in  so  transcendent  a  genius,  thail  the  sagacity  displayed  in  their  solution. 

*  Thus,  among  others,  lib.  iii.  Metafihys.  c«  1,  et  lib.  xi.  c  1,  awo^tup  ay  rtf,  some  om  may 
douht.  Likewise^  Hb.  vii.  c.  1^  et  c.-Q.  Hb<  iii.  c.  4  et  6.  lib*  ii.  de'Aninu  c.  1 1,  et  lib.  i.  c.  S.  lib.  i. 
Mag.  Mor.  c.  S5.  lib.  ii.  Mag.'Mor.  c.  3, 6,  et  1 1.  lib.  vii.  de  Moribus,  c.  5{.  Hb.  i*  Meteor,  c.  3  «t 
14.  lib.  i.  de  Anima,  c.  1  et.  7.  lib.  v.  de  Moribus,  c.  11,  et  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  13).  v.  Eudem  ■  c.  i2. 
lib.  ix.  c.  2.  lib.  v.  Nat.  Ausc.  c.  Q.  lib.  vii.  c.  5,  lib.  i.  de  Gen.  et  Corr.^.  8.  lib.  de  Sensu 
et  Sensili,  c.  5  et  6.  et  de  Incessu  Animalium,  c.  11.  lib.  ii.  de  Gen.  Animal.  €.2.1ib.  ii.  de 
'  Coelo,  c.  14.  In  lib.  ii.  de  Generat.  Animalium,  c.  iii.  we  have  other  formulae,  rwrwv  ^'cxo^mmv 
fommf  MrofDrai>  &c.  ta  rotatrra  awofsnui,  mnfWf  &c.  awofnv  euayuatin.  lib.iiii.  Met.  c.  6.  lib.  iv. 
'Nat.  Ausc.  c.  4.  lib.  ii.  de  Sophist.  Elenchb,  c.  33.  hi  avofncm,  lib.  iii.  Met.  c.  1.  Likewise  to 
otroftiy  is  joined  with  t^  fiwXivaVf  lib.  vi.  de  Moribus,  c.  1 1.  The  philosopher,  also,  by  the  word 
oTOfia  differently  expresses  doubt :  for  he  either  expresses  it  through  this,  soti  %  aropta,  lib.  de 

Animalium 


*>. 
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Sometimes  the  word  airo^tm,  doubtj  aloDc  in  the  singular  or  plural  number 
comprehends  the  matter  of  the  whole^  or  the  better  part  of  the  chapter, 
by  which  the  proposition  of  things  dubious  is  exhibited  ^  and  sometimes 
other  words  joined  with  this  denote  the  same  doubt  ^;  to  all  which  the 
words  evTo^Hif  and  ewn-ogiaf  signifying  abundance,  correspond  as  the  end  K 
In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  metaphysicat 
doubting,  according  to  Aristotle,  begins  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
causes  of  being,  from  whence  admiration  of  the  greatest  effects 
arises,  and  then  receives  its  consummation  when  the  causes  and 
principles  of  the  universe  are  known.  But  the  philosopher  in  the 
third  book  of  his  Metaphysics,  which  is  wholly  employed  in  the 
enumeration  of  doubts,  assigns  four  reasons  why  in  the  investigation  of 
truth  we  should  begin  from  doubting.  The  first  is,  ^^  because  the  power 
of  acquiring  posterior  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  solution  of  prior 
doubts/'     Hence,  in  his  Nicomachean  Ethics,  he  says  that  the  solution 

Aaimalinin  Modone,  c.  4.  etmsropia  h  i^ri  ftmiyUb,  ii.  de  Sophist.  Elench.  c.  SS.  lib.  ii|.  Met,  c.  f^ 
or  by  aTopteof  ix^tr,  lib.  i.  de  Anixna,  c.  i.  et  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  et  c.  1 1.  lib.  iii.  Nat.  Ausc.  c.  S,  lib.  vii. 
Metaphys.  c.  5.  lib.  i.  Nat.  Ausc.  c.  S.  lib.  ir.  Metaphys.  c.  S.  lib.  i.  de  Gen.  et  Corr.  c.  3.  or  by 
^an^Mf  vafoffx^^h  ^  ^^*  ^*  ^^«  c*  !•  ^  lib.  ii.  Mag.  Mor.  c.  6.  or  by  w^uwofmofim^  as  lib.  iii, 
Nat.  Adsc.  c.  5.  or  by  dnriD^itfy  axof  «»>  as  lib*  vSL  Mot.  t.  S. 

*  This  may  be  keen  in  lib.  iii.  Mets^hys.  c.  1.  lib.  iil.  de  Rep.  c  S.  lib.  viiL  Met.  c.  0.  lib.  lii. 
Met.  c.  6.  Ub.  ziii.  Met.  c.  1  et  2.  lib.  ir.  Nat«  Ausc.  c.  ^  lib.  iL  de  Ccelo,  c.  ifi.  lib.  i.  de  Gen. 
et  Corr.  c.  11.  lib.  i.  de  Moribus,  c.  10.  lib.  ii.  de  Moribus,  c.  3.  lib.^v.  de  Moribus,  c.  2.  et  lib.  xk. 
c.  2  et  3.  et  S,  et  9,  et.  11.  lib.  L  Mag.  Moral,  c.  S8.  lib.  vi.  Eudemior,  c.  2  et  lib.  vii.  c.  8,  lib.  iii»^ 
de  Anima,  c.  10.  libw  de  Animalium  Incessu,  c.  10. 

^  Viz.  Either  nri^MVTfo^,  as  in  litK  de  Animalittm  Motione^  c.  it.  and  ^lu^iiy  as  lib.  ii.  Mag. 
Mor.  c.  4.  lib.  i.  Meteor,  c;  13.  et  lib.  viii.  Nat.  Ausc.  c.  S.  lib.,  i  de  Moribus,  c.  10.  He  also  uses, 
the  word  orofn^  as  well  elsewhere  as  lib.  it.  Nat»  Ajiic.  c.  .$•  liU  «•  Met.  c.  2,  aod  ^mttof^f  libi. 
{u.Met.c  l.£b.iT.  e.  5.  et  lib.  i.  de  Moribus^  c.  ihet  2.  lib.  vii,  c.  J.  Categ.  de  Hdatis^  c«  7. 
lib.  xL  Met.  c  n,  lib.  i.  de  Gen.  et  Corr.  c  5.  et  10.  lib*  i*  Meteor,  c.  3.  lib.  iy^  Nat.  Avsc«  c^^ 
5«  et.  lib.  i«  Endem.  c.  4. 

s  As  may  be  seen  1ft.  iH.  Met.  c.  i,  et  lib.  i.  de  An&na^  4*.  t.  A«L  the  words  fM^fi^Atriirand^ 
ofAfiirCtrrntng  denote  the  same  doubting.  Bee  lib.  U  Endein.  t.  S.  et  4*.  Ubu  «•  c  2.  lib.  u  deCodo^ 
c.  11.  ia>.  S.  Met.  c.  U 
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of  doubt  is  invention  ^.  The  second  reason  is,  **  because  those  that  in- 
vestigate without  having  previously  doubted,  resemble  those  who  are 
ignorant  whither  they  ought  to  go  ''/*  For  he  shows  that  doubting  is  a 
road  through  which  we  must  necessarily  pass  in  the  investigation  of 
truth.  Not  that  we  are  to  be  continually  employed  in  doubting,  but 
only  till  we  arrive  at  truth,  the  object  of  our  search.  The  third  reason 
which  Aristotle  assigns  is,  "  because  without  doubting  those  that  in- 
vestigate cannot  know  whether  they  have  found  what  they  explore. 
For,  the  end  to  these  is  not  manifest ;  but  is  manifest  to  those  who 
previously  doubt  in  a  proper  manner."  Hence,  those  only  who  have 
previously  doubted,  know  truth  when  they  have  found  it ;  but  those 
who  without  doubting  happen  to  meet  with  truth,  are  ignorant  that  they 
have  found  it.  And  the  fourth  reason  which  the  philosopher  assigns 
why  we  should  begin  from  doubting  is,  **  because  he  is  necessarily 
better  fitted  to  judge  who  has  heard  all  the  opposite  reasons,  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  adversaries  in  a  law-suit."  Conformably  to 
this,  he  elsewhere  observes,  "  that  the  demonstrations  of  contraries  are 
doubts  concerning  contraries;  and,  at  the  same  time,  assertions  will 
be  more  credible,  if,  previous  to  their  being  delivered,  all  that  can  be 
urged  in  defence  of  the  contending  arguments  is  heard  ®."  In  short,  the 
%vhole  of  his  Metaphysics  consists  either  in  the  enumeration  and  solu- 
tion of  doubts,  or  in  the  discussion  of  such  things  as  are  subservient  to 
their  solution.  And  we  have  largely  shown  that  every  part  of  his  works 
abounds  with  doubting,  and  that  he  every  where  exhorts  the  reader  to 
doubt,  as  above  all  things  necessary  to  the  perception  of  truth.     It  may, 

^  ^H  yaf  XtfO'j;  rms  aTroptoi  tvftvii  ton.     Lib.  viii.  c.  -1  • 

1  The  words  awepn^mj  ha^ofviecu,  and  ivTrofnu^atf  which  the  philosopher  uses  in  this  place,  accord 
with  each  other ;  for  they  refer  to  those  that  are  travelling ;  we^oj  signifying  a  way.  But  by  the 
verb  avofmcu  in  the  beginning  of  this  passage  and  elsewhere,  he  signifies  a  previous  doubting  of 
particulars ;  but  by  hawofn^cu  a  more  profound  investigation,  and  a  solicitude  of  penetrating  through 
all  doubts,  and  increasing  the  doubt  itself  by  various  reflections  and  arguments. 

*  ^Ai  yap  rmv  t9arrwv  a^roSeilei;,  avof^cu  irtpi  T«y  ifovrwv  ci^iy,  ofM  h  ucu  /laX^ov  a$  cm  vtara  ra 
^iXXorr«  Xix'^ffiffBcu  wfocuomoofft  ra  r»¥  aiAfijCnrotfrrm  hoywf  iuuutifACtTa.    Lib.  i.  de  Coelo,  c.  10. 

therefore. 
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therefore,  from  all  this  be  fairly  and  safely  concluded  that  those  who 
have  represented  his  philosophy  as  tyrannical,  have  cither  ignorantly 
confounded  it  with  the  barbarous  reveries  of  the  schoolmen,  or,  desirous 
of  becoming  dictators  in  philosophy  themselves,  have  most  unjustly 
ascribed  to  the  Stagirite  that  unbounded  ambition  with  which  they  were 
«o  eminently  inspired. 

The  next  extract  with  which  I  shall  present  the  reader  from  the  works 
of  Lord  Bacon,  is  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature ;  for  in  this  he  prefers 
to  Aristotle,  Democritus,  and  other  ancient  philosophers,  who  removed 
God  and  intellect  from  the  fabric  of  things,  attributed  the  structure  of 
the  universe  to  Fate  or  Fortune,  and  ascribed  the  causes  of  particulars 
to  the  necessity  of  matter,  without  the  intermixture  of  final  causes. 
And  he  considers  these  philosophers,  so  far  as  pertains  to  physical  causes, 
to  have  been  much  more  solid,  and  to  have  penetrated  deeper  into 
nature,  than  Plato  and  Aristotle.     He  adds  also,  as  the  sole  cause  of 
this,  that  the  former  philosophers  never  attended  to  final  causes;  but 
the  latter  perpetually  inculcated  them.     And  that  Aristotle  is  more  to 
be  accused  in  this  respect  than  Plato,  because  he  omitted  the  fountain 
of  final  causes,  viz.  God,  substituted  nature  for  God-,  and  embraced 
final  causes  rather  as  a  lover  of  logic  than  of  theology.     **  Quapropter 
philosophia  naturalis  Democriti,  et  aliorum,  qui  deum  et  mentem  a 
febrica  rerum  amoverunt ;  et  structuram  universi  infinitis  naturae  pree- 
Insionibus  et  tentamentis  (quas  uno  nomine  fatum  aut  fortunam  voca* 
bant)  attribuerint ;  et  rerum  particularium  oausas  material  necessitati, 
sine  intermixione  causarum  fbnalium,  assignarunt ;  nobis  videtur  (quan- 
tum ex  fragmentis  etreliquiis  philosophiae  corum  conjicere  licet)  quatenus 
ad  causas  physicas,  multo  solidior  fuisse,  et  altius  in  naturam  pene- 
trasse,  quam  ilia  Aristotelis  &  Platonis:   banc  iraicam    ob  causam^ 
quod  illi  in  causis  finalibus  nunquam  operam  triverunt ;  hi  autem  eas 
perpetuo  inculcarent.     Atque  magis  in  hac  parte  accusandus  Aristoteles 
quam  Plato:  quandoquidem  fontem  causarum  finalium,  Deum  scilicet 
omiserit,  et  naturam   pro  Deo  substituerit,  causasque  ipsas  finales^ 
potius  ut  logicae  amator,  quam  theologian,  amplexus  sit/'    Vol.  4.  p.  98. 

I  call  this  a  most  extraordinary  passage  for  two  reasons,  one,  for  its 

3  K  folly, 
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folly,  and  tlie  other  for  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
which  it  displays.  For  can  any  thipg  indicate  greater  folly  than  to 
prefer  those  philosophers  who  never  attended- to  final  causes,  to  those 
who  perpetually  inculcated  them  ?  For,  as  Aristotle  justly  observes  in 
bis  Posterior  Analytics,,  the  investigation  of  the  cause  isvhy  a  thing  is, 
can  only  be  terminated  by  the  discovery  of  the  final  cause.  And  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  why^  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  science,. 
So  that  to  blame  Aristotle  for  perpetuaUy  inculcating  final  causes,  is  to 
blame  him  for  inculcating  that  to  which  scientific  knowledge  inevitably 
leads,  and  without  which  demonstration  would  be  useless^  and  investi- 
gation endless. 

But  this  passage  also  shows,  that  Lord  Bacon  was  profoundly  igno-- 
rant  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  For  can  any  thing  more  plainly  indicate 
this  than  the  accusation,  *'  that  Aristotle  omitted  the  fountain  of  final 
causes^  viz.  God,  that  he  substituted  nature  for  God,  and  embraced 
final  causes  rather  as  a  lover  of  logic  than  of  theology  V  The  accu- 
sation indeed  is  so  obviously  false,  that  it  is  impossible  it  could  have 
been  made  by  any  one  who  had  merely  inspected  the  works  of  Aristotle 
.  through  the  medium  of  an  index ;  and  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  made 
by  any  hackney  writer  of  the  present  age,  if  he  were  hired  to  collect 
the  dogmas  of  Aristotle  from  his  works.  For  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the 
12th  book  of  the  Metaphysics,  Aristotle  writes  as  follows  concerning 
the  first  immoveable  mover  of  all  things,  God.     ximS'e  oyJ^g.  ro  og$K%r  xau 

TO  VOUTOV  Xivn  OV  XlViOUfJLeyOV  •    TOUTOOP    <rg    TCL  TTf  ftila    Toe    CtUTOC  •     ^TTlBv/JLlUTCP  fJi^V  yUO    TO 

(paivof^evov  xaT^ov  *  fiovXtirov  S's  ir^col^v^  to  qv  xol/^qv  •  a^ye/JL^^x  J'e  ori  ^oxu%  [ia?iAor 
71  S'oKeiy  ho7i  ogf T'O^gOa  .  ol^^  yag  w  pofiais  *  vovs  J^g  utto  tou  vonrov  xiveircu  •— ctAAa 

fJLnV  XCU   To  KcL^OVi  XOA  TO  J^i  OLVTo  CUPsloV^  BV  TJI  OtUTJI  aValoi^lCt  .^^^OTl  CB  iifjl   TO  OIL  BVBKOL 

tv  Tois  axtvtiTOig  n  Ji'iai^eats  S'n7\,oi .  %a\i  yoLP  rm  to  ou  evexuy  cov  to  /jlbv  Btflt^  ro  S^e  ovk 
tall  •  xivit  <fg  ft)$  €^oj[Jiepov  *  xiyov/x^yov  J^g,  T^otAAa  klvBi  .— g§  avocyxma^cc  eajty  oy  *  xoul 
y  avayxn  xaAa>$*  xcu  ovrcoi  ^^X^* — ^^ TozauTJjs  agcc  oc^X^^  m^ryiicci  o  ov^avcs  xou  n (pvtris • 
J^ccyooyn  J^B  ealiv^  oix  re  n  a^ialtiy  fjiixpov  ;:^Poyoi/  nfj(.iv  .  ovrco  ya^  aei  exBiifo  ealiv^  r^fju¥ 
/jL^v  yot^  ccS^vvaroy '  eTrSi  xcu  riS'ovTi  fi  evtpyeict  avrov  *  xou  i^ioL  tovto  ey^nyoccnj  ouaBnais^ 
potiO'ih  «'^'o\oy  .  ePiTTiS'cs  xou  fjLvnfJLcu  J'la  ravra  •  n  S^e  vonais  r\  3ca6'  aurwv,  rcu  xoA'ttvro 
a^iajov^'^^xou  n  fJLoc?ii(P,a^  rov  [jlclKkAol.  olvtov  S'b  you  o  yav,   xo^x  fJL^roihfiiv  tou 

vomrcv  • 
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foffTov*  vofiroi  yx^  ytrBTea  SriyyeLVOf>v  xeu  voeof^  ooals  ravTov  vovs  xeu  poutov^  to  yecp 
J'e^iKor  Tov  voutqvxou  ms  ov^iasy  vou$*  eve^yti  J^e  e^cov .  axJ^B  exuro  /eaccAAok  rovroo, 
0  i'oMi  0  vovi  ^eioy  e^eiv*  xou  ti  ^eoo^ut  ro  fiJ^iajovicou  acoialov  •  ^i  ovr  ovra)S  ev  e^tif  c$^ 
ii/xeii  iro%^  0  Sreos  aet^  Sravfjcatfjov  •  u  J^f  jjiuh.hov%  en  Sravf/^aicifTe^p  •  e^ei  J^e  mS'e  • 
Kou  ^«7>  J^g  ye  vTTct^u  .  71  ycL^  vou  eve^siaj  ^eon  •  iKeifoi  S^s  f9  eve^ioL  •  eveoy^ut  Se  n 
xa6  ouuTYiVi  eyieivoD  ^o^n  attain  xou  aiS^ios  •  (pa/Aiv  S'e  rov  ^eov  etvai  ^^op  ot'iS'iov^  upitrlov  • 
wale  ^0)1/1  Kcalcuiay  avve^yis  xou  aihoi  vira^ei  t«  ^eco  •  touto  ycto  o  S'^os. — i.  e.  **  But 

it  moves  as  follows :  That  which  is  desirable  and  that  which  is  intelli- 
gible move  without  being  moved.  But  the  first  intelligible  is  the  same 
as  the  first  desirable  ;  for  that  which  appears  to  be  beautiful  is  desirable. 
But  the  first  object  of  the  will  is  that  which  is  really  beautiful.  How- 
ever, we  rather  aspire  after  it  because  it  appears  to  be  beautiful^  than 
it  appears  to  be  beautiful  because  we  aspire  after  it  For  the  principle 
is  intelligence ;  but  intellect  is  moved  by  the  intelligible. — Moreover, 
the  beautiful,  and  that  which  is  eligible  for  its  own  sake«  are  in  the 
same  co-ordination. — But  that  in  immoveable  natures  there  is  that  for 
the  sakq  of  which  other  things  subsist,  division  manifests  :  for  there  is 
something  to  which  that  for  the  sake  of  which  a  thing  is  done  belongs,  of 
which  the  one  is  different  from  the  others  But  tl>e  first  mover  moves 
as  that  which  is  beloved  ;  add  through  that  which  is  moved  it  moves 
other  things.  Hence,  he  is  necessarily  being  ;  and  so  far  as  he  neces- 
sarily subsists,  so  far  he  subsists  according  to  rectitude,  and  is  thus 
the  principle  of  things, — From  such  a  principle,  therefore,  as  this, 
heaven  and  nature  are  suspended.  But  the  life  which  he  lives  is  the 
most  excellent,  and  such  as  we  enjoy  for  a  small  portion  of  time;  for 
such  a  life  is  with  him  perpetual.  To  us  indeed,  this  is  impossible ; 
but  not  to  the  first  mover,  because  his  energy  is  pleasure.  And  on  this 
account  vigilance,  the  energies  of  sense,  and  intellection,  are  most 
delightful.  Hope  too,  and  memory,  are  pleasing  through  energies. 
But  essential  intellection  is  the  intellection,  of  that  which  is  essentially 
the  most  excellent ;  and  the  most  essential  of  that  which  is  most  essen« 
tial.     Intellect  too  understands  itself  by  the  assumption  of  the  intelli- 

*  Viz.  That  for  the  sake  of  which  a  thing  is  effected  is  different  from  the  thing  effected. 
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gible :  for  it  becomes  intelligible  by  contact  and  intellection  ;  so  that 
intellect  is  the  same  with  the  intelligible.  For  intellect  is  the  recipient 
of  the  intelligible  and  of  essence.  But  it  energizes  possessing.  Hence, 
that  which  intellect  appears  to  possess  as  divine,  belongs  more  emi- 
nently to  the  first  intellect  than  to  ours ;  and  his  contemplation  is  the 
most  delightful  and  the  best.  If,  therefore,  God  always  possesses  that 
excellent  condition  of  being  which  we  sometimes  possess,  it  is  admi« 
rable ;  but  if  he  possesses  it  in  a  still  higher  degree,  it  is  still  more 
admirable.  In  this  manner,  however,  he  subsists.  Life  also  is  present 
with  him ;  for  the  energy  of  intellect  is  life;  and  he  is  energy.  But 
essential  energy  is  his  most  excellent  and  eternal  life.  And  we  say  that 
God  is  an  animal  eternal,  and  the  most  excellent ;  so  that  life  and 
duration  continued  and  eternal  are  present  with  God.  For  God  is 
this.''  I  trust  the  reader  who  has  perused  the  account  given  from 
Aristotle  of  causes  in  the  former  part  of  this  Dissertation,  need  not  be 
told  that  God  in  the  above  citation  is  most  evidently  celebrated  as  the 
fountain  of  final  causes.  The  falsehood  also  is  most  obvious  of  the  as- 
sertion, that  Aristotle  substituted  nature  for  God ;  for  in  this  quotation  he 
expressly  says,  that*heaven  and  nature  are  suspended  from  God. 

In  the  following  citation  we  shall  see  that  Lord  Bacon  confbundsr 
Aristotle  with  the  schoolmen.  For  in  the  63rd  Aphorism  of  his  Novum^ 
Organum,  after  ridiculously  asserting  that  Aristotlfe  corrupted  natural 
philosophy  by  his  logic,  since  he  fashioned  the  world  from  the  cate- 
gories, he  adds,  "  that  he  also  attributes  the  genus  of  the  soul  which  is  a 
most  noble  substance  from  words  of  the  second  intention."  **  Qui  philoso* 
pfaiam  naturalem  dialectica  sua  corrupit :  quum  mundum  ex  catcgoriis 
i?ffecerit ;  animae  humanse,  nofoilissimae  substantias,  genus  ex  vocibus 
secunda  intentionis  tribuerit.'^  In  this  passage  he  obviously  ascribes  to 
Aristotle  one  of  the  barbarous  terms  invented  by  the  schoolmen ;  for 
there  is  no  such  expression  in  any  of  the  works  of  Aristotle^  or  in  any  of 
ibis  Greek  commeotatpr?,  as  second  intention. 
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tiAViNG,  therefore,  shown  from  the  most  indubitable  evidence,  that 
Lord  Bacon  was  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  I  shall  in 
the  next  place  demonstrate  that  this  was  also  the  case  with  the  cele- 
brated disciple  of  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche.  For  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  invectives  of  the  disciple  rather  than  to  those  of  the 
master,  as  the  former  is  more  virulent,  and  displays  greater  ignorance 
in  his  defamation  than  the  latter.  Malebranche,  therefore,  has  em- 
ployed the  whole  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  of  his  Search 
after  Truth,  in  an  attempt  to  confute  the  principles  of  Aristotle's  phi- 
losophy, in  order  that  he  may  show  the  superiority  of  the  philosophy  of 
Des  Cartes  ^ 

"Aristotle  then,  says  Malebranche «,  begins  his  treatise  On  the 
Heavens  by  proving  that  the  world  is  perfect,  in  the  following  mam^n 
All  bodies  have  three  dimensions,  and  cannot  have  more,  because  the 
jiumber  three  comprehends  all,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans.  But  the 
world  is  the  co-acervation  of  all  bodies,  and,  the^fore,  the  world  is^ 
perfect  By  this  ridiculous  proof,  it  may  alsa  be  demonstrated  that 
the  world  cannot  be  more  imperfect  than  it  is^  since  it  cannot  be  com- 
posed  of  parts  that  have  less  than  three  dimensions/'^  As  in  the  former 
part  of  this  Dissertation  I  have  given  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Aristotle's  treatise  On  the  Heavens,.  I  refer  the  reader  to  it»  and  to  an 
attentive  perusal  of  it  with  the  accompanying  notes,  and  he  will  be  im- 
mediately convinced  that  Malebranche  bad  read  that  chapter  cursorily, 
and  without  at  all  penetrating  the  depth  of  Aristotl^'^  meaning.  With 
respect  to  what  he  adds,  that  by  the  same  proof  employed  by  Aristotle 

1  The  author  of  Refl^oas  oa  Ancient  and  Modem  PhiJoecq&y,  says,  ^'  that  Des  .Csfftes  has 
raved  the  best  of  any  of  the  moderns/* 

*  Tbe  edition  that  I  quote  it  in  felio*  and  was  printed  in  the  year.  1.700. 
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to  show  that  the  world  is  perfect,  it  might  also  be  demonstrated  that  it 
cannot  be  more  imperfect  than  it  is,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  this 
observation  could  only  have  beeu  made  by  a  man  who  thought  in  a  su- 
perficial and  rambling  manner.  For  the  intention  of  Aristotle  in  this 
chapter,  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  world  is  perfect  so  far  as  it  is  cor- 
poreal, because  it  consists  of  parts  which  are  perfect  with  respect  to 
dimensions ;  since  that  which  is  triply  extended  is  all  perfect  so  far  as 
pertains  to  extension.  For  as  Ptolemy  has  demonstrated  in  his  treatise 
On  Interval,  if  there  were  any  other  interval  after  the  third  dimension, 
it  would  be  perfectly  unmeasured  and  indefinite.  If,  therefore,  the 
world  is  perfect,  because  it  consists  of  parts  which  have  perfect  dimen- 
sions, the  assertion  of  Malebranche,  "  that  the  world  cannot  be  more 
imperfect  than  it  is,  since  it  canpot  be  composed  of  parts  that  have  less 
than  three  dimensions,''  is  just  as  if  it  should  be  said,  **  the  world  can- 
not be  more  imperfect  than  it  is,  because  it  cannot  be  composed  of  parts 
that  have  not  perfect  dimensions,"  which  I  presume  approximates  infi- 
nitely near  to  perfect  nonsense. 

In  the  next  place  Malebranche  says,  "  that  Aristotle  in  the  second 
chapter,  first  supposes  some  Peripatetic  truths,  as  that  all  natural  bodies 
have  of  themselves  the  force  of  moving,  which  he  proves  neither  here 
nor  elsewhere ;  but  on  the  contrary  asserts,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
second  book  of  Physics,  that  to  endeavour  to  prove  it  is  absurd,  because 
^tis  evident  of  itself,  and  that  none  but  those  who  cannot  distinguish  what 
is  known  of  itself  from  what  is  not,  insist  upon  proving  plain  by  obscure 
things.  But  it  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  that  it  is  altogether  false 
that  natural  bodies  should  have  of  themselves  the  force  of  moving,  and 
it  appears  evident  only  to  such  as  follow,  with  Aristotle,  the  impres- 
sions of  their  senses,  and  make  no  use  of  their  reason.''  In  this  citation, 
Malebranche,  when  he  says  that  Aristotle  first  supposes  some  Peripa- 
tetic TRUTHS,  doubtless  intended  to  say  some  Veripaietic  dogmas;  for 
if  Aristotle  supposes  what  is  true,  I  should  not  conceive  that  any  one 
would  attempt  to  confute  it.  But  this  mistake  is  natural  enough  in  a 
man  who  thought  and  wrote  in  so  random  a  manner  as  Malebranche 
appears  to  have  done.  Let  us,  therefore,  see  what  the  fake  Peripa- 
tetic 
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tetic  truths  are,  which  Aristotle  supposes  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
treatise  On  the  Heavens.  "  He  supposes,  says  Malebranche,  that  all 
natural  bodies  have  of  themselves  the  force  of  moving/'  Here  Aristotle 
is  made  to  say  the  very  opposite  to  what  he  really  does  say  ;  for  his 

words  are  :  'Travlac  yap  roc  (pvaiTcoc  acofJLaToc  Kou  /ASye^n  )ta6  aura  x/yijra  ?\.ByofjL€y 
e^ycu  Kolx  roirov*  rnr  yof  (pvaiv^  Kivn(rea)^  <^ZX^^  (pafJiSv  €ivcti  avron* — i.e.  "  We  say 

that  all  natural  bodies  and  magnitudes  are  of  themselves/or  essentially, 
moveable  according  to  place :  for  we  say  that  nature  is  the  principle 
of  motion  to  them.''  Aristotle,  therefore,  does  not  say  that  all  bodies 
have  of  themselves  a  motive  force,  but  that  they  are  naturally  capable 
of  being  locally  moved.  And  if  Malebranche  himself  had  known  that 
this  was  the  Peripatetic  trqth  supposed  by  Aristotle,  I  scarcely  think 
that  even  he  would  have  conceived  it  to  be  false. 

"  In.  the  second  place,  says  Malebranche,  he  asserts  that  all  local 
motion  is  made  in  a  line,  either  direct  or  circular,  or  composed  of  both; 
but  if  he  would  not  think  upon  what  he  so  rashly  proposes,  he  ought  at 
least  to  have  opened  his  eyes  that  he  might  see  an  infinite  number  of 
different  motions,  which  are  not  made  of  either  the  right  or  the  circular. 
Or  rather,  he  ought  to  have  thought  that  the  motions  composed  of  the 
direct  may  be  jnfinitely  varied,  when  the  compounding  motions  increase 
or  diminish  their  swiftness,  in  an  infinite  number  of  different  ways." 
Here  Malebranche  rambles  full  as  much  as  in  the  before  cited  passage. 
For  the  words  of  Aristotle  alluded,  to  by  Malebranche,  and  which  im- 
mediately follow  those  we  have  just  quoted,  are  :  Trccacc  S'e  Kivna-isy  oa-ti  koIx 

rOTTOVy  mv  xccKovfAtv  (pogavy  v  fuOgicc^  ri  xuxAo;,  ri  bk  toutcov  /jLUcrn .  glttKou  yoc^  avrcLk 
S^vo  fjioveci  •   curiov  S^'ori  kou  tcc  fJLeye^a.rccvroc  ol'ttKcl  (jlopov^  t!\e  evSretccy  xou  w  '7re^i(pepm» 

i.  e.  "  But  all  such  motion  as  is  according  to  place,  and  which  we  call 
lation,  is  either  in  a  right  line,  or  in  a  circle,  or  mixt  from  these ;  for 
those  two  motions  alone  are  simple ;  and  this  is  because  a  right  line  and 
a  circumference  are  the  only  simple  magnitudes/'  By  connecting  this 
with  the  passage  before  quoted,  it  is  evident  that  Aristotle  is  here 
speaking  of  those  motions  only  which  are  natural,  and  which  actually 
exist  in  the  universe,  and  not  of  the  motions  which  may  be  produced 
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by  art.  HcDce,  it  is  not  Aristotle  that  did  not  open  his  eyes  in  asserting 
this;  but  it  is  father  Malebranche,  who  being  blind  himself,  fancied 
that  his  own  blindness  was  in  Aristotle* 

Malebranche proceeds :  "There  are,  says  Aristotle^  but  two  simple 
motions,  the  right  and  the  circular,  and  therefore  all  the  others  are  com<>* 
posed  of  them.     But  he  mistakes,  for  the  circular  motion  is  not  simple^ 
since  it  cannot  be  conceived  without  thinking  upon  a  point  to  which  it 
relates,  and  whatever  includes  a  relation  is  relative,  and  not  simple. 
This  is  so  true,  that  the  circular  motion  may  be  conceived  as  produced 
froA  two  motions  in  a  right  line,  whose  swiftness  is  unequal  according 
to  a  certain  proportion.     But  a  motion  composed  of  two  others,  made 
in  a  right  line,  and  variously  increasing  or  diminishing  in  swiftness, 
cannot  be  simple.^'     Here,  in  the  first  place,  Malebranclje  shows  him- 
self to  have  been  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
term  dimple  motion^  viz.  that  it  is  an  uncompounded  motion ;  and  that 
circular  and  rectilinear  motions  when  they  are  natural,  are  therefor^ 
isimple,  because  neither  of  them  is  composed  of  things  of  a  different 
nature.     Aristotle,  therefore,  shows  that  these  alone  are  simple  motions, 
from  the  hypothesis  of  lines  ;  for  all  motion  is  produced  on  some  linear 
extension.     Hence,  if  there  are  only  two  simple  lines,  there  are  also 
only  two  simple  motions.     For  Aristotle  does  not  suppose  magnitudes 
to  be  the  producing  causes  of  motions,  but  considers  them  as  the  material 
causes,  or  as  having  the  relation  of  thibgs  without  which  motions  would 
not  exist.     Malebranche  sagely  adds,  **  that  whatever  includes  a  re- 
lation is  relative,  and  not  simple.*'     He  is  certainly  right  in  saying  that 
whatever  includes  a  relation  is  relative  ;  for  relations  are  relatives ;  but 
he  is  very  much  mistaken  in  asserting  that  whatever  includes  a  relation 
is  not  simple.     For  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  simple  as  well  as  com- 
pounded relations,  or  what  would  become  of  the  doctrine  of  ratios  ?  In 
what  follows,   Malebranche  blunders  from  not  attending  to  the  kind 
of  circular  motion  of  which  Aristotle  is  speaking  ;  for  it  is  concerning 
natural  and  not  artificial  circular  motion,  the  latter  of  which  may  in* 
deed  be  produced  from  two  motions  in  a  right  line^  whose  swiftness  is 

unequal 
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unequal  according  to  a  certain  proportion.  But  the  subject  of  circular 
motion  we  shall  consider  more  fully  when  we  come  to  examine  Newtonf's 
theory  of  centripetal  and  contrifugal  forces. 

As  all  the  objections  of  Malebranche  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
are  equally  invalrd  with  those  already  adduced,  I  shall  only  select  one 
tn  two  more,  and  then  dismiss  him,  as  it  would  be  tiresome  to  the 
reader,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  notice  all  his  frivolities,  and  pursue  him 
through  all  his  rambling,  inaccurate,  and  distorted  conceptions. — **  Aris-^ 
totle  farther  supposes,*'  says  Malebranche,  "  that  bodies  are  either  simple 
or  composed,  and  calls  simple  bodies,  those  that  have  the  force  of 
.moving  themselves,  as  fire,  earth,  &c.  adding,  that  the  compounded 
receive  their  motion  from  the  compounding.  But  in  that  sense  there 
are  no  simple  bodies,  since  none  have  in  themselves  any  principle  of 
their  motion.  There  are  also  none  compound,  since  there  are  no  sim- 
ples of  which  th^y  should  be  made ;  and  so  there  would  be  no  bodies 
at  alL  What  fancy  is  it  to  define  the  simplicity  of  bodies  by  a  power 
of  moving  theiiiselves  ?  What  distinct  ideas  can  be  fixed  to  the  words 
of  simple  and  composed  bodies,  if  the  simple  are  only  defined  in  rela- 
tion to  an  imaginary  moving  force  ?  But  let  us  see  what  consequen- 
ces he  draws  from  these  principles.  The  circular  motion  is  simple. 
The  heavens  move  circularly,  and  therefore  their  motion  is  simple. 
But  simple  motion  can  be  ascribed  only. to  a  simple  body,  viz.  to  a 
body  that  moves  of  itself ;  and  therefore  the  heavens  are  a  simple  body 
<listinguished  from  the  fotir  elements,  that  move  in  right  lines.  TTis 
plain  enough  that  such  arguments  contain  nothing  but  false  and  absurd 
propositions.**  The  whole  of  what  is  here  objected  by  Malebranche 
depends  on  his  mistaking  the  n^eaning  of  Aristotle,  when  be  asserts 
**  that  simple  bodies  have  a  principle  of  motion  according  to  nature;** 
for,  as  we  have  before  observed,  Aristotle  himself  says,  that  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  motion  in  bodies  according  to  nature^  he  means,  "  that  bodies 
are  essentially  moveable^  or  capable  of  being  movedy  according  to  place  J^  And 
consequently  all  the  objections  of  Malebranche  are  frivolous  and  so- 
phistical. 

If  any  thing  however  could  be  singular  in  so  excentric  and  rambling 
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a  writer  as  Malebranche,  it  would  be  this,  that  in  the  above  extract 
he  makes  use  of  the  expression  distinct  ideas^  though  in  his  illustration 
upon  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  book,  p.  107,  he  says  that  the  word 
idea  is  eqmvocal.  His  words  are  :  "  I  say  here  that  we  have  no  idea  of 
our  mysteries  [i.  e.  of  the  Christian  mysteries,]  as  I  said  elsewhere  we 
have  no  idea  of  our  soul,,  because  the  idea  we  have  of  tlie  latter  is  no 
clearer  than  those  we  have  of  the  former ;  therefore  the  word  idea  is 
equivocal.  Sometimes  I  have  taken  it  for  whatever  represents  to  the 
mind  any  object,  whether  clearly,  or  confused  and  darkly ;  sometimes 
mote  generally,  for  whatever  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind  ; 
sometimes  likewise  for  that  which  represents  things  so  clearly  to  the. 
mind,  that  we  may  with  a  bare  perception  discover  whether  such  or 
such  modifications  do  belong  to  them.  For  this  reason  I  have  some- 
times said  we  had  an  idea  of  the  soul,  and  sometimes  denied  it ;  for 
it  is  difficult  and  often  wearisome  and  ungrateful  to  observe  a  too 
rigorous  exactness  in  one's  expressions/^  From  such  a  confession  asr 
this  it  is  plain  that  no  distinct  meaning  can  be  affixed  to  any  thing, 
Malebranche  has  written,  because  all  his  conceptions  were  equivocal; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  reader  is  by  this  time  fully  convinced 
that  he  spoke  feelingly  when  in  his  concluding  remark  he  says,  ^^  that 
it  is  difficult  and  often  wearisome  and  ungrateful  to  observe  a  tooi 
rigorous  exactness  in  one's  expressions*'* 

Again,  "  the  second  reason,  says  Malebranche,  of  Aristotle  to  show 
that  the  heavens  are  a  simple  body  distinguished  from  the  four  elements, 
supposes  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  motions^  one  natural,  and  the  other 
violent  or  against  nature.  But  it  k  sufficiently  plain  to  all  those  that 
judge  of  things  by  clear  and  distinct  ideasj  that  bodies  having  not  in 
themselves  any  such  principle  of  their  motion,  as  Aristotle  pretends, 
there  can  be  no  motion  violent  or  against  nature.  It  is  indifferent  to  al( 
bodies  to  be  moved  or  not,  either  one  way  or  another*  But  this  phi- 
losopher, who  judges  of  things  by  the  impressions  of  the  senses^  ima- 
gines that  those  bodies,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  conmiunications  of- 
motions  always  place  themselves  in  such  or  such  a  situation,  in  refer- 
ence to  others,  do  it  of  their  own  accord,  and  because  it  is  most  con- 
venient 
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venient  for  them,  and  best  agrees  with  their  nature."  To  the  reader 
who  has  not  abandoned  common  sense,  and  those  common  conceptions 
which  are  congenial  to  the  human  mind,  it  must  appear  very  strange 
to  find  a  man  hardy  enough  to  deny  that  there^is  such  a  thing  as  natural 
motion.  For  do  not  earthly  masses  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth ; 
and  is  not  this  their  tendency  natural  to  them  ?  If  it  is,  then  a  con-- 
irary  tendency  is  unnatural  to  them.  Hence  the  motion  of  a  stone 
downward  is  natural  to  it,  but  its  motion  upward  i^moknt. 

I  trust  the  reader  will  deem  the  above  extracts  to  be  a  sufficient  spe- 
cimen of  the  futili4;y  of  Malebranche^s  objections  against  Aristotle,  and 
of  his  profound  ignorance  of  the  real  meaning  of  that  philosopher. 
But,  in  shorty  all  wonder  at  any  incongr^iities  and  absurdities  that  may 
be  found  in  Malebranche  must  cease,  when  we  find  him  asking,  in 
p*  III.  *^  How<:an  we  be  sure  that  those  who  go  under  the  notion  of  mad 
men  are  really  what  they  are  taken  for  ?  May  we  not  say  they  are 
reckoned  <3razed,  because  they  have  peculiar  sentimentis  ?  For  it  is 
evident,  that  a  man  is  not  reckoned  mad  for  having  the  sense  of  what 
is  not,  but  only  for  halving  a  sense  of  things  quite  contrary  to  that  of 
others,  whether  their  sense  be  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong."  And  thus 
much  for  Malebranche,  who  from  his  distorted  conceptions  of  things, 
his  rambling  and  inaccurate  manner  of  writing,  and  his  unblushing 
effrontery,  may  be  considered  as  the  prototype  and  forerunner  of  most 
modem  reviewers. 


CHAPTER  VH. 


Ik  the  next  place  we  shall  find  that  the  prince  of  modern  philoso- 
phers, Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  no  less  unacquainted  with  the  writings 
t)f  Aristotle  than  the  before-mentioned  authors ;  and  that  he  also  fa- 
bricateda  new  philosophyi  without  being  an  adept  in  the  old.  In  his 
I^ctiones  Optic«,  therefore,  p.  148,  he  attacks  as  follows  Aristotle's 

S  2.  2  definition' 


^0  A  IM95SJITAHON  ON  TI^B  iOQlC  lU. 

^e^oitioq  of  colour :  *^  Ait  Aristotdes  xt<^^^  ^^  ^^'^^  '^<^^  S'iQ^pc^m)s,  er  o-^f^^li 
Q^fjiif^  Tri(€C9*  Quo?  ^ufxerficiei  c^lor^t^p  patius  quam  colons  deaerip* 
tio  est.  lil^  enioi  dici  pptest  extre  initios  perspicui^  in  cor  pore  termi* 
naip.  At  color  plerpmque  videtur,  ubi  niillus  tali^  datur  extreioitas» 
ijit  in  irid^  at  pr]S£natp>  in  yi^ris  vel  liquoribu9  perspicuis  et  aiiquo 
colore  leviter  tinctis^  In  aqu|l  marin^/  quae  viridis  plurimum  apparet^ 
qui  tfijiq^ep  color  w)q  ip  eiktreiriit^te  aquas?  sed  per  totaoi  e}uscras$itieai» 
generatur;  ia  aer^,  qui,  licet  ijaaxinsie  p^rspicuus  €t  nullo  corpora 
d^nso  tern^inatus,  9e<r<sni  t^^^n  noct0  cser^jileus  apparet ;  ei  im  As^oitn^^ 
qu8^  poo  minus  per$picua  est,  et  luci  pervia^  quaoi  ipse  acr.  Sic  gmo^ 
humored  opwli  colore  aliqpo  tinguntur,  o»ini*,  yidentur  eodem  colore 
tiQcta^  licet  extreniitas  perspicui  sit  ^Vm  coloribus  pnedita*  Et  cum 
solem  niiidis  opulis  modo  aspexeris,  Ivminosa  omnia  deinceps  vidpntujr 
rubra,  et  nigra  plerumque  apparent  ccerulea,  qui  color  erit  magiscon- 
splcuus^  si  clausis  oculis  te  i|i  lo^um  aliquem  tenebrosisjsimum  statim 
conferas.  lino  prewendo  oculum  colores  in  tenebris  excitare  liceat; 
qujis  aqtem  vocabit  illos  pxtreuiitatem  pe^picu^i  i"  Here  Newton  ob- 
jects to  Aristotle's  definition  of  colour,  viz.  that  colour  is  the  boundary  or 
€3ctremUy  of  the  4iophanQU8  in  a  de^nite  body.  For  be  says,  that  this  is 
rather  thie  description  of  a  coloured  superficies  than  of  colour ;  sinpe  a 
coloured  superficies  may  b^  said  to  be  a  diaphanous  extremity  in  a  ter- 
minated body.  ]B^t,  he  adds,  colour  is  for  the  mpst  part  seen  where 
there  is  no  such  extremity,  as  in  the  rainbow  and  pr^sm»  in  glass  or 
liquors  that  are  diaphanous  and  lightly  tinged  wi.th  some  colour.  In 
sea  water  which  appears ^to- be  very  green,-  and  yet  this  colour  is  not 
in  the  extremity  of  the  water,  but  is  generated  through  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  it.  Thus  also  colour  is  seen  in  air,  which  though  eminently 
transparent  and  terminated  by  no  dense  body,  yet  in  a  serene  night  is 
seen  to  be  of  an  azure  colour,  and  likewise  in  flame,  which  is  not  less 
transparent  and  pervious  to  the  light  than  air  itself,^'  &c. 

In  order  toshow  most  satisfactorily  the  futility  of  Newton^s  objections, 
and  the  very  ^superficial  manner  in  which  he  had  perused  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  according  to  Aristotle,  the 

diaphanous 
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diaphwous  is  tworfold,  one  kiad  being  deBnite,  but  the  other  indefi- 
nitet  and  that  the  former  is  that  to  which  Aristotle  alludes  in  the  defi- 
nitioo  of.  colour  cited  hy  Newton  Jrorn  his  treatise  On  Sense  and  Sea-  . 
sibles.  Now  the  indefinite  diaphanous  is  that  which  receives  light 
internally  through  the  whole  of  its  substance,  such  as  air  and  water, 
and  all  those  bodies  which  are.  called  transparent,  But  the  definite 
diephapous  is  th^t  which  reqaives  Ijght  iu  its  superfices  onlyt  as  all 
mixed  bodies  which  are  not  transparent,  and  which  consist  of  the 
daphanous  and  the  opaque,  but  on  Recount  of  their  opacity  are  not 
transparent,  and  on  account  of  tl)e  diaphanous  which  they  participate, 
receive  light  in  their  superficies  alone,  i^uch  as  wood,  a  wall,  gold,  and 
the  like.  Such  a  diaphanous  as  this  is  assumed  by  Aristotle^  in  the 
above-cited  definition  of  colpur  j  but  in  his  2d  book  On  the  Soul,  he 
defines  the  indefinite  diaphanous  ^follows  :  ■ea%  S'li  ti  Siie^ayH*  i'mfotv^^H 

Agj'A),  0  €(r1«  fjLgiK  o^ovx  ^^  KoA'oLVTo  S's  Q^^o^yf  m  ecTT^i  UxeiVf  ccAAa  //  a>>^?\x>rgtoy. 
XS^y-^*  toioxnov  S'e  talipanf^  x^i  u<ffl|?^,  xxi  ttoA^oc  rtov  alf^Mv*  ov  ya^  ri  v^ai^f  auS"  if, 
atify  oia(po^v€if  <tAA'  on  Bali  (fvais  evvyrcc^^ovo'c^  ti  ^mti  iv  tovtoh  afi<pQT^oi9^  xeu  By  t^ 

euhay  t^  ^w  cx^/j^tt. — it  e.  "  There  is  therefore  something  which  is  dia- 
phanous*  But  I  call  the  diaphanous  that  which  is  indeed  visible,  yet 
not  in  short  of  itself,  but  through  colour  which  is  not  its  own.  Air^ 
water,  and  many  solids,  are  a  thing  of  this  kind.  Por  neither  water,  so 
far  as  water, nor  air,  so  far  as  air,  is  diaphanous,  but  they  are^o,  because 
the  same  nature  is  inherent  in  both  these,  and  in  the  perpetual  body 
which  is  above.'*  He  also  expressly  mentions  the  indefinite  diaphanous 
in  the  3d  chapter  of  his  treatise  On  Sense  and  Sensibles,  as  follows : 
fpoLivelaf'  ^^  xflc/  oLn^  )c«<  uj^wg  xS^f^^'^'^^^l^^^^*  oAA*  bkbi  fiBv  S'lcc  to  bv  qlo^ioI^  ov 
Tfiv  avTYiP  ByyvSrer  tcxi  Trgoatovo'ip  omi  Toga^^sv  b^bi  ^goiur*  ovSr  o  a»g,  ovSr  n 
S-ctAcfcT/a*    Bv  S'B  rots  coDi^Aaiy   bcl¥   ft»   to  irBm^ov  iroiif  to  fABTxfia?i^iv%  (^^i^lon 

xai  n  (pccvToLo-toL  Tm  x^oas. — i.  e.  "  Air  also  and  water  appear  to  be  coloured. 

But  there  indeed  becaupe  it  happens  in  the  indefinite^  neither  the  air 

nor  the  sea  appears  to  have  the  same  colour  to  those  that  approach 

near,  and  to  those  who  are  at  a  distance.     In  bodies  however  [i.  e* 

in  opaque  bodies,]  unless  the  circumambient  produces  a  change,  the 

appejiraflce  of  qolour  is  also  definite.'* 

According 
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According  to  Aristotle,  therefore,  where  there  is  the  indefinite  diapha^ 
nouSy  as  in  air  and  water,  colour  may  be  generated  through  the  whole 
•  of  such  substances,  but  then  it  is  not  their  own  colour,  but  the  colour 
of  other  things ;  but  where  there  is  the  definite  diaphanous^  as  in  opaque 
bodies,   which  have  a  colour  of  their  own,  there  the  colour  is  in  the 
superficies  of  the  body.     It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  objections  of 
Newton  arise  from  his  not  knowing  this  distinction  which  Aristotle 
makes  between  the  definite  and  the  indefinite  diaphanous.     Newton  also, 
in  his  treatise  On  the  System  of* the  world',  when  he  ridicules  the  hy- 
pothesis of  solid  spheres  introduced  by  Eudoxus,  Calippus,  and  Aris- 
totle, and  says  they  are  now  bix)ken  as  things  perfectly  useless,  and 
expelled  from  ether,  evidently  conceived  that  these  spheres  were  hard 
and  brittle  like  glass.    Hence  Addison,  in  his  panegyric  on  Newton, 
applauds  him  for  having  broken  through  the  chrystal  boundaries  in 
which  Aristotle  had  confined  the  universe.     Bonnycastle  likewise,  in  his 
Introduction   to   Astronomy,   p.  67,    observes,  **  that   solid  orbs   and 
epicycles  were    multiplied  by   the   ancient  astronomers   posterior  to 
Pythagoras  to  answer  every  appearance,  till  the  universe  had  lost  all 
its  native  beauty  in  their  descriptions,  and  seemed  again  reduced  to  a 
chaos  by  their  unhappy  labours."     He  adds,  •*  that  Copernicus,  seized 
with  a  daring  enthusiasm,   laid  his  hands  on  the  cycles  and  chrystal 
orbs  of  Ptolemy,  and  dashed  them  to  pieces.     And  that  with  the  same 
noble  phrenzy^  he  took  the  un  wieldly  earth,  and  sent  her  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  system,  to  move  round    the  sun  with  the  rest  of  the 
planets.^ 

Would  any  one  suppose  after  all  this,  that  neither  Eudoxus,  Calippus, 
Aristotle,  nor  Ptolemy,  had  the  smallest  conception  of  such  spheres  as 
Copernicus,  Newton,  and   in  short  all  the  modems,   have  supposed 

3  Namque  orbes  solid!  po$tea  ab  Eudoxo,  Calippo^  Aristotele  introducti  sunt ;  deciinante  indies 

philosophia  primitus  introduct^  et  novis  Grseconim  commentis  pauhdm  praevalentibus,-' — Eosdem 

(i.  e.  cometas)  postea  in  regiones  infra  lunam  necessario  detrusit  ista  orbium  solidorum  hypothesis  \ 

et  his  iisdem  Ticissim  per  nuperas  astronomorum  observationes  in  coelos  lun&superiores  restitutis, 

confracti  sunt  illi  orbes,  et  ex  asthere  deturbati. 

Newton.  De  Mondi  Sjstemate,  p.  iSO. 

them 
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them  to  have  introduced  into  the  heavens  ?    And  yet  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  orbs  which  these  ancients  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  the  celestial  phaenomena,  were  so  far  from  being  hard  and 
brittle  substances,  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  of  an  etherial  nature, 
'  and  to  consist  of  pure  immaterial  vivific  light.    To  be  convinced  of 
this,   the  reader  need  only  peruse  the  extracts  from  Aristotle's  treatise 
On  the  Heavens,  which  we  have  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  Dis- 
sertation.    For  in  them  Aristotle  expressly  says,  "  it  is  impossible  that 
the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  or  a  celestial  body,  should  have 
either  gravity  or  levity.     That  such  a  body  likewise  is  jngenerable  and 
incorruptible,  without  increase,  and  unalterable,  and  suffers  no  change 
in  quality •"'     Hence,  he  adds,  the  first  of  bodies  is  f>erpetua],  and  has 
neither  increase  nor  diminution,  but  undecaying,  unchanged  in  quality^ 
and  impassive/'     He  further  adds :  "  The  name  too  by  which  we  have 
called  it,  appears   to  have  been  delivered  in  succession  from  the  anci^ 
ents,  who  had  the  same  opinion  about  it,  as  far  as  to  the  present  time. 
Tor  it  is  necessary  to  think  that  the  same  opinions  have  reached  us,  not 
once  or  twice  only,  but  an  infinite  number  o£  times.     Hence^  tn  cou<-^ 
sequence  of  the  first  body  being  something  different  from  earth  and 
fire,  air  and  water,  they  denominated  the  highest  place  ether,  assigning 
it  this  appellation  from  always  running  for  a  perpetual  time.''     This 
etherial  substance,  of  which  the  heavens  and  the  celestial  spheres  coa* 
sist,  was  also  called  by  the  antients  fire,  but  a  fire  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  that  which  exists  in  the  sublunary  regions.   Hence  Proclus  t 
**  The  celestial  fire  is  not  caustic  but  vivific,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  natural  heat  which  is  in  us.     He  also  adds,  that  mortal  animals 
live  through  a  certain  illumination  from  this  light ;  and  that  all  heaven 
consists  of  a  fire  of  this  kind,  but  that  the  stars  have  for  the  most  part 
this  element,  and  have  likewise  the  summits  of  the  other  elements v 

cu  yoi^  xavcrlixov  ro  ov^aviov  vrvg^  aAA*6t)$  ctv  %ywy%  ^ccuu^  ^ft>o7roiov,  ta^  kcu  to  6r  fi/JUi^ 
tfAipvrof  S^e^fiov  •  xou  auTo$  ey  roi^  7r$^  yenaea^s  ^ot)ft>^>  ^ivai  ipmai  tivcl  gAAajic^iv,  n$ 
va^owrns  ^fi^  ro^v  ^mt&iif  eKacrlov  «^  o  [jl^v  ouv  oAos  ou^ayoSf  ^k  rou  toiqvtou  ttv^os  €c\  to^ 

i 

'  *  Vid.  Joann.  GramniaU  oontra  Procl.  de  MundliEtectiQate^ 

Thii 


.^"  ' 
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This  divif>e  body,  on  account  of  its  superiority  to  sublunary  natures, 
Was  called  by  Aristotle  a  fifth  body,  and  was  said  by  Plato  to  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  fire  ;  the  t^haracteristic  of  fire  according  to  Plato 
being  visibilitf/^  and  of  earth  tangibility.  The  celestial  spheres  there-^ 
fbre  being  divine,  immaterial  bodies,  have  nothing  of  the  density  or 
gravity  of  this  our  earth,  but  are  able  to  permeate  each  other  without 
division^  and  to  occupy  the  same  place  together ;  just  like  the  ilhimi« 
nations  emitted  from  several  lamps,  which  pass  through  the  whole  of 
the  same  room  at  once,  and  pervade  each  otber  without  coiYfusion, 
divulsion,  or  apy  apparent  distinction*  Hence  these  spheres  are  si- 
milar to  mathematical  bodies,  so  far  as  they  are  immaterra),  free  from 

* 

<?ontrariety,  and  .exempt  from  every  passive  quality ;  but  are  dii^nent 
from  them  so  far  as  they  are  full  of  motion  and  life.  But  tkey  are  cott« 
cealed  from  our  sigbt  through  the  tenuity  and  subtility  of  their  na^ 
ture,  while  on  the  contrary  the  fire  of  the  planets  which  arc  carried  in 
them,  is  visible  through  the  solidity  which  it  possesses.  So  that  earth 
is  more  predominant  in  the  planets  than  in  the  spheres ;  though  each 
subsists  for  the  most  part  according  to  the  characteristic  of  vivific  fire. 
Very  elegantly  therefore  is  it  observed  by  Proclus  (m  Tim.  p.  37&.) 
^  that  the  celestial  spheres  [in  which  the  ptan^ets  are  carried)  have  a 
more  attenuated  and  diaphanous,  but  the  stars  a  more  solid  essence^ 
That  fire  has  every  where  dominion  in  the  celestial  regions,  and  that 
all  heaven  is  characteriaed  by  its  power.  That  the  fire  which  is  there 
is  neither  caustic,  sinco  this  is  not  even  the  case  with  the  first  of  the 
sublunary  elements,  which  Aristotle  is  accustomed  to  call  fiery-formed, 
nor  corruptive  of  any  thing,  nor  contrary  to  earthy  but  shines  through*^ 
out  with  vivific  beat,  with  illuminative  power,  with  purity  amd  trans* 
parent  splendour.^'  et  i'u  (lege  ^)  rat^To,  0^60;  A^djMv,  mcvr^i  ^i  fisr  trfeagcu 

Ptiirrore^r  e^owrip  xcti  S'ta(foLVHf\e^eev  oucrwtr.  Tot  J^i  ctrl^c  tri^eiin^^av  •  Ttcu^la^ov  /g 
etrixgarei  re  ru^t  xat  0  iras  ovoavoi  koIa  rtiv  ^ctgccKm^i^ilai  i^v^e^par.  km  ovn 
Kav(rlncov  to  gj^tt  tu^j  {ottov  ye  wS'e  to  uto  ceXnntv  ro  fr^colicrlor  rwv  e^rcuf^eL  cfloi^uo^vt 
o  xoi^^v  ei0u6gy  A^ialoleXn^  irv^tiS^  ovre  (^bet^rixov  tivos^  otne  erccyriifr  tt^os  rnr  yur^ 
«AAa  5r€gfACTfiTt  ^ct^oyovcd^  xai  SvvafAti  ip^rufkycrij  kcu  x<Sa^Tini  xou  J'lccvyfia,  /ix- 
^afJLTToy* 

When 
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When  Bonnycaslle  therefore  represents  Copernicus  as  influenced  by 
a  nobk  phrenzy^  when  he  dashed  the  chrystal  orbs  of  Ptolemy  to  pieces^ 
he  was  certainly  right  in  calling  it  a  phrenzy ;  for  none  but  a  madman 
would  attempt  to  break  that  which  <:annot  be  broken,  and  a  body 
consisting  of  immaterial  light  must  certainly  be  an  infrangible  sub- 
stance ;  but  it  will  not  I  trust  be  readily  admitted  that  such  a  phrenzy 
is  Ttohle^  except  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  ?l  plebeian  lunatic^  who  fancies 
himself  to  be  a  king. 

The  next  modern  I  shall  adduce,  who  has  presumed  to  defame  Aris- 
totle without  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  writings,  is  the 
Honorable  Robert  Boyle;  a  man  who  in  other  respects  deserves  no 
common  portion  of  esteem  and  applause,  for  the  purity  of  bis  manners, 
^nd  the  piety  of  his  disposition.  In  this  latter  particular,  indeed,  he 
is  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  every  sincere  lover  of  divijuity. 
For  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  never  mentioned  the  name,  of  God 
in  conversation  without  a  pause  ;  so  reverential  were  his  conceptions 
of  the  divine  essence.  And  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted^  that  a  mind 
with  such  a  pre-disposition  had  not,  by  a  legitimate  study  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  combined  the  light  of  science  with  the  effusions  ofpi^ty, 
and  thus  have  had  access  to  the  adytum  instead  of  Standing  in  the 
vestibules  of  deity.  This  otherwise  excellent  man»  therefore,  observes 
of  Aristotle  as  follows:  "  And  I  must  now  make  bold  to  say,  that 
Aristotle  was  not  only  a  heathen,  but  was  far  enough  from  being  one 
of  the  bestlieathen  philosophers  about  God  and  divine  things,  there 
being  several  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  Plato  and  Pythagoras  (to 
name  no  others)  whose  discourses  about  the  deity  and  his  attributes, 
were  much  more  sound,  and  less  unsuitable  to  that  infinitely  perfect 
being  and  his  actions,  than  were  those  of  Aristotle;  of  whom  the 
excellent  Grotius  somewhere  judiciously  observes,  that  his  sentiments 
appeared  much  more  favourable  to  religion^  in  his  exoterical  writings, 
where  he  was  to  keep  fair  with  popular  readers,  than  in  his  acroamatical, 
where  he  delivers  his  sense  as  a  philosopher ^"     And  again  in  another 

*  See  fiojle's  works,  4to.  Vol.  6,  p.  706. 
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place ;  "  For  as  Aristotle  by  kitrodijkCing  the  opipion  of  the  eternity  of 
the  woiid,  did  at  least  in  almoart  all  o^eQs  opinion,  openly  deny  God 
the  production  of  the  world ;  so  by  ^^cribiog  the  adnurable  works  of 
God  to  what  hecaUs  nature,  he  tacitly  <lQDies  lum  the  goveriiment  of 
-the  world '/' 

From  these  extracts  it  appears,  that  JBoyle  had  jpever  read  the  Meta- 
physics of  Aristotle ;  for  if  he  had,  he  cerjtaijoJy  wopld  not  have  said 
that  Aristotle  ascribes  the  works  of  God  to  nature ;  s^nce  in  the  passage 
-which  »we  cited  when  ^e  were  apeaking  of  Locd  Bacon,  the  Stagirite 
expressly  itoys,  ^  that  heaven  and  mature  arp  suspepcjed  from  the^ 
'principle  of  things,  who  is  the  £rst  mover,  \yho  n^pves  as  that  which  is 
'beloved,  and  who  is  life  and  duration  .cont^Avetd  and  eternal/'  Had 
'Boyle  indeed  properly  studied  the  works  pf  ^^ristotle,  he  would  have 
ipade  the 'Same  eulogium  on  the  whole,  .las  he  b^  represented  Themis- 
tins  in  a. dialogue  making  .on  a  part  of  thepi.  For  this  interlocutor 
tliere  says:  *'  That  great  favourite  aqd  interpreter  of  nature,  Aristotle^ 
who  wasy^as  Jiis  Organum  mtoesses,  the  greatest  master  of  logic  that 
ever  lived,  disclaimed  the  courae  t^ken  by  other  petty  philosophers  \ 

(ancient  and  modern),  .who  not  attending  to  the  coherence  and  conse- 
quence of  their  .opinions,  are  more  soUcitoi)s  to  make  each  particular 
opinion  plausible  independently  upon  th^  r^s^t,  than  to  frame  them  all 
so,  as  iK)t  only  to  be  consistent  together,  but  to. support  e^ch  other. 
For  that  great  man,  in  his  vast  and  CQpiprehensive  intellect,  so  framed 
each  of  his  notions,  that  being  curiwsly  «4apted  into  one  system,  they 
need  not  each  of  them. any  o^ther  defence  than  tjhat  which  their  mutual 
coherence  gives  them ;  as  it  is  in  .an  arch,  where  each  single  stQne, 
which  if.  severed  from  the  rest  would  be  pej:haps  d^fei[iceless,  is  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  the  .solidity  and  pntireness  of  ^he  whole  fabric  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  How  justly  this  p^^y  beappli)^,to  jthe  present  case, 
.1  could  easily  show  you,  if  I  were  perptiitted  to  declare  to  you,  how 
harmonious  Aristotle's  dpqtrine  of  the  elemepts  is, with  ^his  other  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy ;. and  hpw  r^UflP^ly  he  has.  deduced  their  number 

*  Vol.  5,  p.  168. 
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from  that  of  the  combiaations  of  the  four  first  qualities,  from  the 
kinds  of  simple  motion  belonging  to  simple  bodies,  and  from  I  know 
not  how  many  other  principles  and  phaenomena  of  nature,  which  so 
conspire  with  his  doctrine*  of  the  elements,  that  they  mutually  strengthen 
and  support  each  other  ^Z'  And  thus  much  for  the  illustrious  but  un- 
fortunate Boyle;  for  UAfortunate  he  certainly  must  be  deemed,  who 
with  a  mind  so  naturally  well-dispo^d,  mistook  the  dark  and  descend- 
ing labyrinths  of  matter,  for  the  arduous  but  luminous  heig^hte  of  genu- 
ine philosophy. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  direct  our  attention  to  that  celebrated 
modern,  Locke,  and  we  shall  find  him  so  far  from,  being  an  adept  in  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  that  he  did  not  even  understand  his  logic,  though 
this  ranks  only  a9  §n  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite. 
Any  one  is  certainly  justified  in  asserting  tb^s  of  Locke,  when  he  finds 
him,  in  his  Essay  on  ^uman  Understanding,  maintaining  that  syllogism 
is  not  the  great  instrument  of  reason*  But  I  will  extract  what  he  says 
on  this  subject. 

"  If  we  will  observe,  says  he,  the  actings  of  our  own  minds,  we  shaU 
find  that  ve  reason  best  and  cleareat,  when  we  only  observe  the  con- 
nection  of  the  proof,  without  leducine  our  thoughts  to  any  rule  of 
syllogism*  And  therefore  we  paay  take  notice,  that  there  are  many 
men  th^t  reason  exce^dipg  clear  and  rightly,  who  know  not  how  to 

make  a  syllogism. -AH  who  have  so  fa^r  considered  syllogism,  as  to 

see  the  reason  why  in  three  propositions  laifl  together  in  pne  fornj,  the 
conclusion  will  be  certainly  right,  but  in  another  not  certainly  so,  I 
grapt  are  certain  of  the  conclusion  they  draw  frmn  the  premises  in  the 
allowed  modes  and  figures.  .  But  they  who  have  not  so  far  looked  into 
those  forms,  are  not  sure  by  virtue  of  syllogism,  that  the  conclusion 
certainly  follows  from  the  premises ;  they  only  take  it  to  be  so  by  an 
implicit  faith  in  their  teachers,  and  a  confidence  in  those  forms  of  ar« 
^unientat^on ;  but  this  is  still  but  believing,  not  being  certain.-~But 
<jod  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men  to  make  them  barely  two-legged 

>  Vol.  1.  p.  469. 
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creatures,  and  left  it  to  Aristotlo  to  make  them  rational. — God  has 
been  more  bountiful  to  mankind  than  so.     fie  has  given  them  a  mind 
that  can  reason,  without  being  instructed  in  methods  of  syllogizing. — 
I  say  not  this  any  way  to  lessen  Aristotle,  whom  I  look  on  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  among  the  ancients ;  whose  larg^  views,  acuteness  and 
penetration  of  thought,  and  strength  of  judgment,  few  have  equalled: 
and  who  in  this  very  invention  of  forms  of  argumentation,  wherein  the 
conclusion  may  be  shown   to   be  rightly   inferred,   did  great  service 
against  those  who  were  not  ashamed  to  deny  any  thing.     And  I  readily 
own  that  all  right  reasoning  may  be  reduced  to  his  forms  of  syllogism. 
But  yet  I  think  1  may  truly  sa^^  without  any  diminution  to  him,  that 
they  are  not  the  only,  nor  the  best  way  of  reasoning,  for  the  leading 
of  those  into  truth  who  are  willing  to  find  it,  and  desire  to  make  the 
best  use  they  may  of  their  reason  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  V 
This  passage  may  surely  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able for  its  absurdity  that  ever  was  written  by  a  rational  being.     For 
can  any  thing  be  more  obvious  to  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with 
logic  than  this,  that  all  reasoning  is  a  syllogistic  process,  which  pro- 
cess is  either  latent  or  apparent?     To  say,  therefore,  that  God  has 
given  men  a  mind  that  can  reason,  without  being  instructed  in  methods 
of  syllogizing,  is  just  as  absurd  as  if  it  should  be  said  that  God  has 
made  all  men  archers  without  being  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
For  as  all  men  are  capable  of  discharging  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  and 
may  frequently  though  unskilled  in  archery  hit  the  mark  at  which  they 
aim,  so  all  men  can  reason  though  uninstructed  in  syllogism,  and  fre- 
quently though  thus  ignorant  reason  rightly,  but  the  rectitude  in  both 
these  instances  is  accidental;  since  he  who  is  unskilled  in  the  use  of 
the  bow  cannot  be  certain  that  he  shall  hit  the  mark,  nor  can  he  who 
is  uniftstructed  in  syllogism  be  certain  that  he  reasons  rightly.     The 
absurdity  indeed  of  Locke's  position  is  so  great,  that  he  contradicts 
himself  in  maintaining  it.     For  he  says,  "  I  readily  own  that  all  right 
reasoning  may  be  reduced  to  Aristotle's  forms  of  syllogism/'  and  yet 

\ 

\  '*  See  his  Essay^  ito  edit.  p.  429,  49 i. 
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he  immediately  adds,  **  But  I  think  I  may  truly  say,  without  any 
diminution  to  him,  that  they  are  not  the  only  nor  the  best  way  of 
reasoning,  for  the  leading  of  those  into  truth  who  are  willing  to  find  it, 
and  desire  to  make  the  best  use  they  may  of  their  reason  for  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge/'  Now  if  all  right  reasoning  may  be  reduced  to 
Aristotle's  forms  of  syllogism,  the  best  way  of  reasoning  must  be 
according  to  those  forms.  For  the  best  way  of  reasoning  is  surely  that 
which  leads  to  right  reasoning,  and  right  reasoning  is  reducible  to  the 
syllogistic  forms  invented  by  Aristotle. 

Besides,  there  can  be  no  demonstration  unless  that  syllogism  is  em- 
ployed, the  properties  of  which  Aristotle  has  so  beautifully  unfolded  in 
his  Posterior  Analytics.  For  having  enumerated  the  three  conditions  of 
true  science;  viz.  first,  that  the  cause  of  the  thing  must  be  known,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  middle  terra  of  the  demonstration  must  be  the 
cause  of  the  conclusion  ;  secondly,  that  this  cause  must  be  compared 
with  the  effect,  so  that  we  may  know  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  conclu- 
sion; and  thirdly,  that  this  conclusion  must  have  a  necessary  subsistence, 
he  observes  as  follows  :  Ei  toiwp  saTi  to  BTnaraa-S^airotop  eS^efJiSv*  apocyxr,  xai  Tnv 
aTTo^eixTixny  eTnaTfijuLmy.e^  cL?itiSr€op  t  eivcti^  xcu  irpwr^v  xoli  cLfJiScreop^  xai  ypot)pifj(.pjT€pa)p^ 
Trporepotypi  x,ai  amoop  tov  avuTrspao'fAcciOS^  ovtcd^  yap  eaoprai  Kai  ai  otp^ou  oikucli  rou 
Xst^  S'tiXPVfjL^pov^  (rvXhoyta-fJio;  fJLBp  yap  ttnai  y,aiapev  tovtcop"  aTO(f^ei^is  J^€  oox,  etrrai*  ot/^ 
yap  Totna-it  eTrianfi/JLVP*  aA)f9^  ftgr  ovp  S'et  eipait  oti  ovk  Ban  to  jxti  op  tinaTaa^ou* 
oiop  on  19  S^iafASTfoi  avfJLfJLerpoi.  stl  irpoi^r^p  J^*ai'a^o<fg<jc1a;r,  o^i  ovx,  eTnarrKrelat  /xn 
f;t^v  aTToHi^ip  avTcop  •  to  yxp  ^Tria-raa^ai  cop  airoSei^ii  ean^  fJ(.fi  jcxra  avfjLCiS}ixo9f 
TO  €^€if  aTTOiS^ii^ip  eanv •  ainxT€j  x,ai  ypotypt/jLCorspx  J^et  upxij  xai  irpoTtpa*  aina  f/'^v^y 
on  roTe  eTicrTajx^^af  oTap  TfiP  amap  uS'wjjl^p  .  xai  irpoT^pay  etw^p  aniap  xai  irpoyi^ 
pcacrxofJL^va  ou  fxopop  top  iTtpop  Tpoirov  Tto  ^vptepa:^  ccAAa  xcti  tco  BiJ^fepai  on  ecrru  Trpo^ 
T^pa  <f  ean  xai  ypcoptfjLcoTepa  tfi^o^'^  ov  yap  TavTOP^  irpoTSpop  ti»  ^vxreiy  xai  irpii  fifJLas 
7rpoT€pov .  ov^B  yrcopifjiooTepoPf  xai  n/xip  yp<apiyL(tiQtipop .  X^yca  J^g  irpo^  ^ft«5  (Jlbp  7rpoT$pa 
xai  ypoo^ifJLcoTepa  Ta  Byyvr e pop  Tm  aia-^na^d^i  *  airAcos  <f'g  TrpoTipx  xai  yvcjpifJLCOTep^.Ta 
7ropp&>jepov .  60'n  J^g  ToppooToilco  fjLBVy  Ta  ^xfioAop  ftaAio-ra-  eyyvralot)  J^g,  raxaQeKaaTa» 

xxi  avTiKsiTxi  tcLUT  a^sAyiAoi^. — i.e.  **  If  then  science  is  such  as  we  have 
established  it  ta  be,  it  is  also  necessary  that  demonstrative  science 
should  consist  of  things  true,    first,  immediate,    more  known  than, 

prior 
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prior  to,  and  the  causes  of,  the  conclusion  :  for  thus  they  will  be  the 
proper  principles  of  that  which  is  demonstrated.  For  there  may  he  a 
$yUQgism  indeed  without  these  conditions ;  but  there  will  not  be  demonstration^ 
since  stick  a  syllogism  will  not  produce  science.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  things  from  which  demonstrative  science  consists  should  be 
true^  because  that  which  is  not  cannot  be  scientifically  known;  as,  for 
instance,  that  the  diameter  of  a  square  is  commensurable  with  its.  side* 
It  is  also  necessary  that  they  should  be  from  thing3  first  and  indemon^ 
strabkf  because  they  will  not  be  scientifically  known  without  demonstra* 
t^lon.  For  to  know,  scientifically,  things  of  which,  there  is  demonstra- 
tion, and  this  not  from  accident,  is  to  possess  demonstration.  It  is 
likewise  necessary  that  they  should  be  the  causes  of^  more  known  thauy 
and  jmor  to  the  conclusion.  Causes^  in^deed,  because  we  then  know 
^pientifically,  when* we  know  the  cause :  and  prior  because  they  are  the 
causes.  They  are  also  previously  known^  not  only  from  our  understand- 
ing  what  they  signify,  but  from  our  knowing  that  they  are  true.  But 
things  prior  and  more  known  subsist  in  a  twofold  respect.  For  that 
which  is  prior  to  nature  is  not  the  same  with  that  which  is  prior  to  us  ; 
nor  is  that  which  is  more  known  to  nature,  the  same  with  that  which 
is  more  known  to  us.  By  things  prior  and  more  known  to  us,  I  mean 
such  as  are  nearer  to  sense ;  but  things  simply  prior  and  more  known  are 
such  as  are  more  remote  from  sense.  And  things  more  remote  from  sense 
are  such  as  are  especially  universal;  but  such  as  are  most  near  to  it  are 
particulars,  and  these  are  opposed  to  each  other/' 

If,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  demonstrative  science  to  subsist 
without  these  conditions,  and  no  scientific  man  will  deny  that  it  is  im- 
possible,  how  can  any  one  be  certain  that  his  reason  is  demonstrative,  if 
he  is  unacquainted  with  the  above-mentioned  properties  of  the  demon- 
strative syllogism  ?  For  where  the  reasoning  is  not  scientific  the  con- 
clusion may  happen  to  be  true,  though  the  premises  are  false,  as  Aris- 
totle has  shown  in  many  instances  in  his  Prior  Analytics  ;  but  then  such 
premises  are  not  the  causes  of  the  conclusions,  nor  the  proper  princi- 
ples of  that  which  is  apparently  demonstrated.  Thus  he  who  syllogizes 
as  follow5 :  Every  stone  is  an  animal :  Every  man  is  a  stone ;  ergo. 

Every 
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Every  man  is  an  animalji  asserts  indeed  in  the  conclusion  what  is  true  ; 
but  then  this  syllogism  does  not  produce  science,  because  both  the  major 
and  the  minor  propositions  are  fahe^  and  are  not  the  proper  pri^cipk^ 
of  the  conclusions.  For  they  can  only  be  admitted  as  principles  by 
him  who  admits  whjat  is  false  to  be  true;  since  as  Aristotle  justly  ob- 
serves, that  whicJp  is  not  cannot  be  scientyically  known*  A  man  also  nxay 
happen  to  reason  scientifically  without  l^nowjng  the  properties  of  tj^ 
demonstrative  fry^ogism,  but  then  he  is  not  certain  that  his  reasoning 
is  scientific;  and  to  say  with  Locke,  that  syllogism  is  not  the  great 
instrument  of  reason,  because  many  men  reason  exceedingly  clear  and 
rightly,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  syllogism,  is  just  as  if  it  should 
be  said  that  sight  is  not  necessary  in  walking,  because  many  blind  men 
in  travelling  happen  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  journey  in  the  right 
road.  And  from  all  this  I  think  it  is  most  indisputably  evident,  that 
liOcke  had  by  no  means  studied  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  but  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  its  true  nature  and  use. 

This  want  of  knowledge  in  the  moderns  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,, 
and  consequent  defamation  of  them,  continues  even  to  the  present  time. 
For  Bonnycastle,  in  his  Introduction  to  Astronomy,  p.  23,  says,  •^  That 
Aristotle,  who  was  the  great  oracle  of  antiquity,  gave  the  earih  the^ 
form  of  a  timbrel  ;*'  whereas  Aristotle  confutes  those  ancients  who 
thought  it  had  this  form,  and  also  demonstrates  that  it  is  spherical  ^^ 
Of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted  the  following  extracts  are  a  proof:. 

^  Thus  too  Dr.  Hutton,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  Manilins  in  his  Mathematical  Dictionary, . 

says,  ''  that  Manilius  defends  the  fluidity  of  the  heavens  against  the  hypothesis  of  Aristotle  ;'^ 

though,  as  we  have  before  shown,  the  heavens,  according  to  Aristotle,  are  of  an  etheriai  nature, 

.consisting  of  matter,  which,  when  compared  with- any  thing  sublunary,  may  be  said  to  be  immar^ 

terial.    The  lines  in  Manilius,  to  which  I  suppose  the  Doctor  alludes,,  are  the  following : 

Cum  suspensus  eat  Pfioebus,  cursumque  r^ectat 

Hue  illuc,  agiles  et  servet  in  sethere  metas.— — Lib*  1,  v«  1T» 

In  which  the  poet  represents  the  sun  as  moving  freely  through  ether. 

fiut  the  Doctor  derives  what  he  here  says  from  Creech,  who  makes  the  same  observation,  and 
in  the  very  same  words,,  in  the  Prefiace  (p.  66]  to  his  translation  of  Manilius*  By  which  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  neither  Creech  nor  Hutton  had  read  Aristotle^ 

lit 
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In  the  thirteenth  chapter  then  of  the  second  book  of  bis  treatise  On  the 
Heavens,  Aristotle  says,  **  That  to  some  of  the  ancients  the  earth  appear- 
ed to  be  broad,  and  to  have  the  form  of  a  drum.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
opinion  they  uVge  as  an  ^irgunicnt,  that  when  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  he 
appears  to  make  a  rectilinear,  and  not  a  circular  occultation,  from  the 
earth  ;  though  it  would  be  requisite  (say  they)  if  the  earth  were  sphe* 
rical,  that  the  abscission  should  be  circular.  These  do  not  attend  to 
the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  cir- 
cumference, and  do  not  consider  that  in  apparent  small  circles,  a  cir- 
cumference at  a  distance  appears  to  be  a  right  line/'     ron  J'e  ^Accrgxa,  xou 

TO  G^X^f^^  TUfJLTravoui'm  *  iroiovvrou  <f  ^  TSKfAfi^toy^  oti  Svpoov  kou  oLyAT€/\^^.oop  o  »Aic$, 
iv^iiA  9  oi\^  ou  TT^^iipe^yj  Ttiv  ocTTOKo^j^iv  (ponvBTxi  '^TOiovfjLevoi  VTTo  T»$  yfii*  cai  j'eoy  enr'ip  nv 
vfaiooBiS'ifiSf  '7ie^i(pe^vi  yivecr^ai  xou  rw  a7roTo//-)j^,  ov  T^oa?ioyt^ofJLivoi  to,  re  ctTTGolnfAx 

TOV    nhlQV    TT^Oi  TTIV   y})V^    xou    TO  T7l9    7r€pl(f>H€C^    fJLiye^OSi   OOi    €y   rots    (paHVO/Ji^VOli  /XlXPBli 

xvxAoLs  evUeicL  (panBToLi  tto^^coS^bv.  But,  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  Aristotle 
demonstrates  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  above-mentioned  treatise, 
employing  the  whole  of  the  chapter  for  this  purpose,  the  beginning  of 

wliich  is  as  follow:  o-^nfAoL  S'b  e^eiv  acpon^oeiSes  avocyxaibv  a^Jimv^  exaLcr%r  yccp 

TOJV  fAO'AODV  (iuPOi  €^€1  fJi^X^i  TTOOS  TO   fJLBCTOV  *     XOU  TO   gActT^Oy  VTTO  TOV  fJLii^OVOS  CO^OVfJLt^ 

POP  ov^  oiQv  T6  xv/jLcciyUVj  aAAct  av/xTni^ia^ai  fJLohXovy   xai  auy^o^csiy  btboqv  ertpcuj 

^m  oLv  BX^ri  eiri  ro  fJLBcoy. — i.  e.  "  The  earth  also  has  necessarily  a  spherical 
figure  ;  for  each  of  its  parts  gravitates  as  far  as  to  the  middle ;  and  a  less 
when  impelled  by  a  greater  part  cannot  fluctuate,  but  is  rather  com- 
pressed, and  the  one  yields  to  the  other  till  they  arrive  at  the  middle^/' 
And  thus  I  have  shown,  and  I  trust  satisfactorily,  that  the  greatest  of 

^  In  the  course  of  this  chapter,  also,  Aristotle  makes  use  of  the  very  same  argxmient  to  prove 
that  the  earth  is  spherical,  which  is  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  moderns*  For  he  says, 
<'  If  the  earth  were  not  spherical,  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  would  not  have  such  segments  as  they 
now  have.  For  now  the  moon,  in 'her  monthly  configurations,  receives  all  divisions;  viz.  the 
right-lined,  the  curved  on  both  sides,  and  the  hollow.  But  in  eclipses  the  bounding  line  is  always 
convex.  Hence,  since  the  moon  is  eclipsed  through  the  interposition  of  the  earth,  the  periphery 
of  the  earth  which  is  of  a  spherical  figure  will  be  the  cause  of  this.''    oi/rt  ya^  ai  Tniffiy^wnni  tMXu^af 

MM  yse^  iy^euxyiv^at,  mm  afA^Mu^rOif  k<x(  hoiKh  .  9refi  h  rof  e«Xsi>^»(,  asi  xi/pniv  £%»  rtiv  i^io(i(wa-cc9  y^OfA^ypt  • 
fr<rT  (sreisrcf  vOsuvu  iia  mv  tii;  id^  nriv^oaB^triv^  >]  nr;  vn;  apf  ur{  Tre^tfiftia  tqv  ffX'^y^^^i  curia  irpcu^Quh^ 

the 
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the  moderns  have  defamed  the  phflosophy  of  Aristotle  without  under- 
standing it,  have  ascribed  to  him  tenets  which  he  never  maintained^ 
have  decided  on  the  merits  of  the  whole  from  a  very  superficial  inspec- 
tion of  a  part  of  his  works,  and,  as  theicolophon  of  lawless  innovation^ 
have  promulgated  a  new  philosophy  before  they  were  adepts  in  the 
t>ld.  The  modems  of  less  celebrity,  who,  actuated  by  the  same  lawless 
ambition  and  desire  of  novelty  as  those  I  have  already  noticed,  have 
presumed  to  attack  the  Stagirite,  though  they  had  not  even  a  dreaming 
perception  of  his  profundity,  I  shall  pass  by  in  silence,  and  resign  them 
to  that  oblivion  to  which  they  are  rapidly  tending.  For  the  opposition 
which  both  the  latter  and  the  former  of  these  men  have  made  to  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  is  just  as  idle  as  are  the  incursions  of  the  sea 
against  some  lofty  rock,  which  swelling  on  high  breaks  its  billows,  and 
exhibits  no  vestige  of  its  rage,  though  for  so  many  ages  it  has  been 
lashed  by  its  waves* 
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In  the  SecondBook  of  this  Dissertation,  I  hftve  shown  that,  according 
to  Aristotle,  the  sea  is  the  wholeness  or  perpetual  principle  (oAoTifs)  of 
water.  But  as  this  dogma  of  Aristotle  is  derived  from  the  doctrine  of 
his  master  Plato,  that  all  the  wholes  of  which  the  universe  consists  have 
a  never-failing  subsistence,  and  are  prior  to,  as  being  the  causes  of  the 
parts  which  are  contained  in  them,  I  shall  from  its  great  importance 
endeavour  to  devdop  this  theory ;  as  it  will  in  no  small  degree  contri* 
bute  to  the  design  of  this  Book,  which  is  to  show  the  fallacy  and  no- 
thingness of  modern  philosophy*  For  this  doctrine  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  any  physiologist  since  the  destruction  of  the  schools 
of  the  Greek  philosophers :  and  the  errors  jf  those  who  have  attempted 

3n3  to 
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to  philosophize  since  that  time,  have  in  a  great  measure  been  owing  to 
a  complete  ignorance  of  it,    ^ 

We  say  then  that  man  is  generated  from  man,  and  from  every  thing 
its  like.    After  what  mannert  therefore,  are  they  generated  ?     For  it 
will  not  be  said  that  the  generation  of  these  is  from  chance  ^  since  nei- 
ther nature  nor  divinity  makes  any  thing  in  vain.  But  if  the  generatioa 
of  men  is  not  from  chance,  whence  is  it  ?     You  will  say,  it  is  evidently 
from  seed.     Let  it  then  be  admitted  that  man  is  from  seed  ;  but  seed 
possesses  productive  powers  in  capacity,  and  not  in  energy.     For  since 
it  is  a  body,  it  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  possess  productive  powers^ 
impartibly  and  in  energy :  for  evcFy  where  a  subsistenee  in  energy  pre- 
cedes a  subsistence  in  capacity  j  since  being  imperfect,  it  requires  the 
assistance  of  something  else  endued  with  a  perfective  power.    This, 
something  else  you  will  say  is  the  nature  of  the  mother  ;.  for  this  per- 
fects and  fashions  the  offspring  by  its  productive  powers.     For  the  ap- 
parent form  of  the  mother  does  not  make  the  infant,  but  nature,  whiclv 
is  an  incorporeal  power  and  the  principle  of  motion.     If,  therefore,  na- 
ture changes  the  productive  powers  of  seed  from  capacity  to  a  subsist- 
ence in  energy,  nature  must  herself  possess  these  productive  powers  ia 
energy.     Hence,  being  irrational  and  without  imagination,  she  is  at  the 
same  time  the  cause  of  physical  reasons..    As  the  nature  of  man,  there- 
fore, contains  human  productive  powers,  does  not  also  nature  in  a  lioa 
contain  those  of  the  lion ;  as,  for  instance,  the  reasons  or  productive 
powers  of  the  head,  the  hair,  the  feet,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  lion  ? 
Of,  whence,  on  shedding  a  tooth,  does  another  grow  in  its  place,  imless 
from  an  inherent  power  which  is  able  to  make  the  teeth  ?     How,^  like- 
wise, does  it  at  the  same  time  make  bone  and  flesh,  and  each  of  the 
other  parts  ?     For  the  same  thing  energizing  according  to  the  same, 
would  not  be  able  to  fashion  such  a  variety  of  organization^    But  does^ 
not  nature  in  plants  also  possess  productive  powers  as  well  as  in  ani- 
mals ?  or  shall  we  not  say  that,  in  these  likewise  the  order  of  generatioa 
and  the  lives  of  the  plants  evince  that  they  are  perfected  from  orderly 
causes  ?     It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  same  reasoning,  that  the  na* 
tures  of  these  also  comprehend  the  apparent  productive  powers.     Let 

us 
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118  then  ascend  from  these  to  the  one  nature  of  the  earth,  which  gene* 
rates  whatever  breathes  and  creeps  on  its  surface,  and  which  by  a  much 
greater  priority  contains  the  productive  powers  of  plants  and  animals. 
Or  whence  the  generation  of  things  from  putrefaction  ?  Whence  is  it 
that  different  kinds  of  plants  grow  in  the  same  place,  without  human 
care  and  attention  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  it  is  from  the  whole  nature  of 
,  the  earth,  containing  the  productive  powers  of  all  these  in  herself?  And 
thus  proceeding,  we  shall  find  that  the  nature  in  each  of  the  elements 
and  celestial  spheres  comprehends  the  productive  powers  of  the  animals 
which  it  contains.  And  if  from  the  celestial  spheres  we  ascend  to  the 
nature  of  the  universe  itself,  we  may  also  enquire  respecting  this,  whe- 
ther it  contains  forms  or  not,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  confess,  that 
in  this  also  the  productive  and  motive  powers  of  all  things  are  con- 
tained; for  whatever  is  perfected  from  inferior  subsists  in  a  more  excel- 
lent and  perfect  manner  from  more  universal  natures.  The  nature  of 
the  universe,  therefore,^  being  the  mother  of  all  things,  comprehends  the 
productive  powers  of  all  things;  for,  otherwise,  it  would  be  absurd  that 
art,  imitating  natural  reasons,  should  operate  according  to  productive 
principles,  but  that  nature  herself  should  energise  without  reasons,  and 
without  inward  measures.  But,.if  nature  contains  productive  principles, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  another  cause  prior  to  nature,  which 
is  comprehensive  of  forms ;  for  nature  verging  to  bodies  energises  in 
them,  just  as  if  we  should  conceive  an  artist  verging  to  pieces  of  timber, 
and  inwardly,  by  various  operations,  reducing  them  to  a  certain  form. 
Fpr  thus  nature,  merged  together  with  and  dwelling  in  corporeal  masses^ 
inspires  them  with  her  productive  powers  and  with  motion;  since  things 
which  are  moved  by  others  require  a  cause  of  this  kind,  a  cause  which 
is  properly  irrational  indeed,  that  it  may  not  depart  from  bodies,  which 
cannot  subsist  without  a  cause  continually  residing  with  them,  but  con- 
taining the  productive  powers  of  bodies,  that  it  may  b^  able  to  preserve 
all  things  in  their  proper  boundaries,  and  move  every  thing  in  a  conve- 
nient manner.  Nature,  therefore,  belongs  to  other  things,  being  merged 
in,  or  co-ordinated  with,  bodies.  But  it  is  requisite  that  the  most  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal  and  proper  cause  should  be  exempt  from  its  productions:  for  bj 
how  much  more  the  maker  is  exempt  from  the  thing  made,  by  so  much 
the  more  perfectly  and  purely  will  he  make.  Andj  in  short,  if  nature 
is  irrational,  it  requires  a  leader.  There  is,  therefore,  something  prior  to 
nature  as  a  whole  which  contains  productive  powers,  from  which  it  is 
requisite  that  every  thing  in  the  world  should  be  suspended,  and  which 
is  a  whole  superior  to  and  comprehending  4n  itself  all  mundane  wholes. 
Moreover,  whole,  according  to  Plato,  has  a  three-fold  subsistence ; 
for  it  is  either  prior  to  parts  ^  or  it  is  composed  oi^  parts,  or  it  subsists 

in 

1 1n  the  preface  to  my  treatise  entitled  '^  The  Elements  of  the  true  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,'' 
and  which  is  annexed  to  Aristotle's  treatise  '^  On  Indivisible  Lines/'  in  VoU  VII.  of  my  translation 
^f  his  works,  I  observe  that,  **  As  one  of  the  principal  discoveries  in  this  treatise  is,  thai  in  tvery 
infinite  series  of  terms  ^  whether  integral  w  fractional^  the  last  term  (i.  e*  either  the  greatest  or  the 
least  term)  multiplied  by  the  number  of  terms,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  series  \  I  rejcHce  to  find  at 
the  result  of  this  discovery,  that  it  affords  a  most  splendid  instance  of  the  absurdity  which  may  at- 
tend reasoning  by  induction  from  parts  to  wholes,  or  from  wholes  to  parts,  when  the  wholes  are 
themselves  infinite ;"  viz.  when  they  are  infinite  in  power.  These  infinite  series,  therefore,  are 
beautiful  images  of  the  wholes  that  are  prior  to  parts.  Thoi^h  I  have  demonstrated,  however,  that 
this  admirable  property  extends  to  all  kinds  of  infinite  series,  and  I  defy  any  mathematician  to 
prove  that  I  have  not,  yet  because  it  militates  against  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  modem  mathema- 
ticians, though  they  have  not  attempted  to  confute,  are  unwilling  to  admit  it.  One  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  the  age,  on  inspecting  the  sheet  (while  the  treatise  was  printing)*which  contains 
this  discovery,  ssud  to  me,  that  he  saw  nothing  to  object  to  in  it ;  but  since  its  puUication  he  has 
preserved  a  profound  silence  on  the  subject.  The  same  great  mathematician  also  t<dd  me, ''  that 
he  never  could  understand  the  principles  on  which  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  b  founded,  and  that  be 
did  not  think  they  were  to  be  understood  \  but  that  the  conclusions  deduced  from  those  principles 
happened  some  how  or  other  to  be  true.*'  He  added,  **  that  the  Analysist  of  Bishop  Berkeley  (a 
work  written  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  fluxions),  had  never  been  properly  answered/' 

Such  is  the  d^lorable  state  of  literature  at  present,  in  consequence  of  becoming  a  regular  sys* 
tem  of  traffic,  that  all  liberal  discussion  is  at  an  end.  Authors  have  become  tradesmen.  Books  are 
manufactured  at  a  certain  price  per  sheet,  and  when  manufactured  are  circulated  through  the 
agency  of  booAcsellers,  and  their  instruments  (he  Reviewers.  Hence  it  is  a  common  expression 
with  booksellers,  that  such  or  such  a  publication  bas  got  into  the  market,  or  that  the  market  is  glut' 
ted  with  it.  Unless  a  bookseller,  therefore,  is  interested  in  a  publication,  however  great  the  merit 
pf  it  may  be,  it  stands  no  chance  of  being  speedily  known  j  and  it  must  trust,  for  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  its  intrinsic  worth,  to  time  and  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumstances.  This  is  par- 
ticularijp  the  case  if  a  work  happens  to  oppose  doctrines  that,  by  having^  into  tie  market,  with 

great 
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HI  a  part.  For  we  eitlier  contemplate  the  form  of  every  thing  in  its 
cause,  and  affirm  .that  the  whole  which. subsists. in  its  cause  is  prior  to 

parts, 

gcesLt  sooceas,  l«ca«eUie^Qiroes  of  cpnaikherable  gpunito  certam  Iv)oksdkrs  vui  autkors ;  for  then 
the  autborsi  being  aUrmed, /inform  their  b^kfleHersi  and  both.theie>  that.theirpockets  may  not  be 
iajured,  or4er  their  jovumejaym  .the  Aeriewers  ito  speak  ill  ef  the  mntk. 

This  being  die  case,  there  19  ao  probability  that  ai^  diaooiMrf,  however  imfiottattt  it  may  be, 
vhkh  ia  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  the  eKis^g  book-makers,  will  be  t  immediately  JU>tioed,  unless 
it  b  supported  by  great  power  and  great  wealth ;  or,  if  it  is  noticed,  k  will  be. in  order  to* decry «k 
by  all  the  arts  the  malignant  cunning  ai)d  sophistry  of  a  little  grovelling  soul  can  devise. 

The.  discovery  to  which  I  allude,  dep^mds  on  admittiag  that  the  number  of  terms  in  an  infinite 

series  cannot  he  greater  than  1  + 1  + 1  + 1 ,  &c.  ad  infinitum,  viz.  than  -—  ^       For    though    the 

terms  of  one  infinite  series  nwf  be  greater  than  the  terms  of  .another,  yet  the  wmier  of  terms 
must  evidently  be  the  $vne  in  each.  IllyvSth  proportion,  therefore,  is  as  follows :  ^  In  every 
series  of  terms  in  arithmetical  or  geometrical  progression,  w  in.any  progression  in  which  the  terms 
mutually  exceed  each  other,  the  last  t^m  is  ecpial  to  the  first  term,  added  to  the.second  term,  di- 
miairiied  by  the  first ;  added  to  the  third  term,  diqiijiished  by  the  second ;  added  to  the  fourth 
term^  diminished  by  the: third ;  and  so  pn.  And  if  the  number  of  terms  be  infinite,  the  last  term 
is  equal  to  the  series  multiplied  by  1  —  1  •'' 

Demonstration. 
*«  Let  the  terms,  whatever  the  series  may  be,  be  represented  by  a,  *,  r,  d,  /,  then  a+i—a+tf 

a 

+  i — a 
+  c— i 
+</— c 


But  tf  the  number  of  terms  be  infinite,  viz.  ifthe  series  he  is4»&  +  c+(i+#-i-/-fg,  ftcadinfin. 
tiien  this  series m\ilriplie4  by  1 -r  1  willbe  s^^+i-^.a+c— 4+4*— ^+#— </+/— «+ir— ^5 
&c:    a,E.P. 

In  consequence  of  thi^  the  )^«4ing  pn^o^i{^pna  in  Dr.  W^is's  Arithmetic  of  Infinites  are  false. 
Thus  in  tii^einfioileseriesrQ+l +  94-^+4,: <9c.  the  last  or  grossest  term  is  0+1  •M-t-l.+  U&c^ 
and  the  nuqiber  of  tejtpis  is  l-f.V+4+l  + l,  ftc.  and  0+1  +  1  +  1,  &cu  ^d  multiplied  1^ 
a4.i  +  i  +  i+i^|tcprpdu<;efia+l+2  +  S+4  +  5,.&c.  Thus  too iaUiejeriesO+l+4+o+16 
+  25,  &c.  the  last  term  isO+>  +  S  +  5  +  7  +  9  +  n  **<?•  swd  the  number  of  terms  is  1  +  1  + 
1  +  1,  ^c«  and  the  bst.teipm  muWldied  by  the  nu^iber  of  terms  is  equal  tQa+  I  +4  +  9  +  1ft, 
Itc.  Thus again,in the soieso-l- 1+8+274-64+ 125,.&c.i  the  lasttfrmisO+  1+7+ 19  + 
S7+61,&c,  and  the  number  of  teirmsfi^  l+l+I+l  +  U4cc..and  the  last  term  miOtiplied  by  the 

number 
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parts,  or  we  contemplate  the  form  of  a  thing  in  the  parts  which  parti- 
cipate of  that  form.    And  this  in  a  two-fold  respect.     For  the  form  is 

either 

Climber  of  terms  produces  0<fl+S-|-S7<f4i<fl25>  &c.  And  so  in  other  instances  which  are 
enumerated  in  Prop.  a*Hence  as  I  infer  in  coroL  4  to  prop.  8.  ^  In  every  infinite  series,  whether 
fractional  or  integral^  the  terms  of  which  have  an  uninterrupted  continuitji  the  last  term  multi* 
plied  by  the  number  of  terms,  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  series/'  Now  if  this  be  admitted  to 
be  true,  and  I  defy  any  mathematician  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not^  the  following  propositions  of 
Dr.  Wallis,  are  •evidently  falser 

'*  In  the  arithmetical  series  0-1-1  +2+9+4,  tec.  if  the  last  term  be  multiplied  into  the  number 
of  terms,  the  product  ^rill  be  double  the  sum  of  all  the  series/' 

'<  In  the  series  of  squares  0+ 1  +4+9+16,  &c*  infinitely  continued,  the  last  term  bmng  multi- 
plied into  the  number  of  terms,  will  be  tr^le,  to  the  sum  of  all  the  series.** 

^^  In  the  series  of  cubes  0+1+8+27+64+125,  8cc«  ii^nitely  continued,  the  last  term  being 
multiplied  into  the  number  of  terms,  will  be  quadruple^  the  sum  of  all  the  series.'* 

In  the  16th  Proposition,  also,  I  hare  demonstrated  the  cause  of  the  errcnr  in  the  leading  pro* 
positidus  of  Dr.  WalUs's  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  as  follows : 

^<  To  demonstrate  this,  I  shaU  take  the  instance  adduced  by  him  in  square  numbers,  as  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  the  absurdity  with  which  this  is  attended  will  also  attend  all  the  other  ezam« 
pies. 

'^  His  proposition  is  as  follows :  If  a  series  of  squares  whose  sides  or  roots  are  in  arithmetical 
progression,  beginning  with  a  cyjdier,  be  infinitely  continued,  the  last  term  being  multiplied  into 
the  number  of  terms,  will  be  triple  the  sum  of  the  whole  series*  That  is  according  to  Dr«  Wallis^« 
pretended  proof  by  induction^ 

4  +  4  +  4-f'-T+A 
y  0+1  +  4+9+16  ,  . 

1 1^+  16+16+16+16""  tTl  +  *^«T-T+aTf  «c. 

^<  In  the  first  of  these  instances,  it  is  evident  that  5,  the  sum  of  the  series,  exceeds  one-third  of 
the  last  or  greatest  term,  so  many  times  repeated  as  is  the  number  of  terms  in  the  series  by  1,  T.  e« 
by  ^2  of  4+4+4.  In  the  second  instance,  14,  the  sum  of  the  series  exceeds  otie^third  of  56  by^, 
which  is  «qual  to  ^  of  9+9+9+9*  And  in  the  third  instance,  30  eroeeds  the  one-third  of  80 
by  the  ,V  part  of  16  +  16  +  16  +  16  +  l6,  which  is  equal  to  Sf  Hence,  Dr.  Wallis  conclude^ 
that  since  the  excess  above  |  continually  decreases,  if  the  series  be  infinitdy  continued,  the  excess 
will  then  become  infinitely  small,  viz.  in  efifect  nothing. 

^<  It  b  somewhat  strange  that  so  great  a  mathematician  as  Dr.  Wallis  undoubtedly  was,  should 
not  have  perceived  that  the  T^  of  4  +  4  +  4,  the  ^  of  9  +  9  +  9 +9,  and  the  ^V^f  16+  16  + 
i€  +  16  +  16,  via.  1,  «,  3f  are  continusdly  increasing  quotients,  diough  A,  ^,  and  .V  continu* 

ally 
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either  collectively  in  all  the  parts;  and  this  is  a  whole  composed  of 
parts,  any  one  of  which,  when  absent,  diminishes  the  whole  itself.  Or 
it  is  in  each  of  the  parts  j  so  that  every  part  according  to  participation 
becomes  a  whole,  i.  e.  a  partial  whole.  The  whole  composed  of  parts 
subsists  on  account  of  essence  ;  but  the  whole  which  is '  prior  to  parts 
has  a  causal  subsistence ;  and  that  which  subsists  •in  a  part  is  accord- 
ing to  participation*  For  this  is  a  whole  according  to  ultimate  subjec- 
tion^ so  far  as  it  imitates  the  whole  which  consists  from  parts;  since  it 
is  not  any  part  indifferently,  but  that  which  is  capable  of  being  assimi- 
lated to  a  whole,  whose  parts  also  are  wholes. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  jgeneration  and  corruption  of  the 

ally  decrease,  and  conseqaently  that  the  sam  of  the  series,  whea  continued  to  infinity,  will  exceed 
4>  of  an  infinite  namber  of  terms  equal  to  the  greatest,  by  a  number  infinitely  great.  Hence,  the 
•excess  of  the  sum  of  the  series  above  ^  of  the  aggregate  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms  equal  to 
the  greatest,  when  the  series  is  Infinitely  continued,  will  be  an  infinite  number ;  and  this  excess, 
as  we  have  before  shown,  added  to  f  of  the  said  aggregate,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  ^um  of  the 
series. 

<<  In  finite  terms,  therefore,  such  decreasing  fractions  as  ^*^>  rn  %4f  &c*  being  considered  as 
parts  of  unity,  at  length  end  in  a  fraction,  which  is  an  infinitesimal ;  but  in  such  infinite  series  as 
the  above,  they  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  unity,  and  they  end  in  a  fraction,  which 
is  indicative  of  an  infinite  series  of  whole  numbers." 

xThese  mathematicians  also  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  first  proposition  of  my  Elements  of  the 

true  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  viz.  that  1--^1,  while  it  remains  in  this  form  of  1.  connected  with  minus 

1,  and  no  actual  substraction  is  made  of  1  from  1,  is  an  infinitesimal,  or  infinitely  small  part  of  the 

1 
fraction,  txT*    ^^  the  hope,  however,  thtt  what  I"  am  now  writing  will  be  perused  by  some 

liberal  mathematician,  the  following  demonstration  of  this  proposition  is  added,  as  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  stronger  than  that  which  I  have  given  in  the  above-mentioned  treatise,  though  I  consider 
that  as  irrefragable. 

If  1  be  divided  by  1 — 1  the  quotient  is  tmiversaUy  admitted  to  bel  +  l  +  l  +  l,&c.ad  infin.  and 
consequently  if  1  be  divided  by  1  +  1  +  1  +  1,  &c.  the  quotient  is  1 — 1.     For  in  division  the 

dividend  divided  by  the  quotient  gives  the  divisor.    That  is,  7-7-:-: — :-- — r"!—  =  1—1.   Let, 

'         ^  **  1  +  1  +  1  +  1  +  1,  «c  .   ' 

therefore,  r— -j —  ^ —  be  multiplied  by  any  infinite  series,for  instance,  by  3+3+3+S,  &c. 

3+3+3+^  +  3  &C. 
and  the  product  will  be  *-y-'  r:  3,  which  most  clearly  proves  that  1—1,  while  it 

remains  in  the  form  of  1-^1,  is  not  the  same  as  0. 

3  o  parts 
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parts  in  the  universe,  that  they  should  proceed  from  wholes,  which  are 
prior  to,  as  being  the  causes  of  them,  and  to  which  these  parts  finally 
return.  Hence,  the  world  is  called  by  Plato,  in  the  Timaeus,  a  whole  of 
wholes^  as  containing  in  itself  the  starry  spheres,  and  the  spheres  of  air, 
water,  and  earth,  each  of  which  is  a  whole  comprehended  in  the  great 
whole  of  the  world.*  For  after  intellect  which  eternally  abides  the  same 
both  in  essence  and  energy,  and  soul,  which  is  eternally  the  same  ia 
essence,  but  mutable  in  energy,  that  nature  must  3ucceed,  which  is 
perpetually  mutable  both  in  essence  and  energy,  and  which  conse- 
quently subsists  in  a  perpetual  dispersion  of  temporal  extension,  and 
is  co-extended  with  time.  Such  a  body,  therefore,  is  very  properly  said 
to  be  generated,  at  the  same  time  that  this  generation  is  perpetual. 
This  body  too,  on  account  of  the  perpetuity  of  its  duration,  though  this 
is  nothing  more  than  a  flowing  eternity,  may  be  very  properly  called  a 
whole  with  a  total  subsistence.  For  every  thing  endued  with  a  total  sub- 
sistence* is  perpetual ;  and  this  may  be  truly  asserted  of  the  body  of  the 
world,  when  we  consider  that  this  body  is  co-extended  with  the  infinite 
progressions  of  time.  Hence,  this  divine  or  celestial  body  may  be  pro- 
perly called  a  whole  with  a  total  subsistence^  just  as  the  limb  of  an  animal 
is  a  part  with  a  partial  subsistence.  But,  between  these,  two  media  are 
necessarily  required,  viz.  a  part  zvith  a  totals  and  a  whole  with  a  partial 
subsistence.  The  parts,  therefore,  with  a  total  subsistence  which  the  world 
contains,  are  no  other  than  the  celestial  spheres,  which  are  consequently 
perpetual  and  divine,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  whole  body  of  the 
world,  together  with  the  spheres  of  the  elements ;  and  the  wholes  with  a 
partial  subsistence^  are  no  other  than  individuab,  such  as  a  man,  a  horse, 
and  the  like. 

As  the  world  too,  considered  as  one  great  comprehending  whole,  is 
called  by  Plato  a  divine  animal,  so  likewise  every  whole  which  it  con- 
tains is  a  world,  possessing  a  unity  proceeding  from  the  ineffable  prin- 
ciple of  things,  a  divine  intellect,  a  divine  soul,  and  a  deified  body. 
Hence,  each  of  these  wholes  is  the  producing  cause  of  all  the  multi- 
tude it  contains,  and  on  this  account,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is 
said  to  be  a  whole  prior  to  parts  j  because,  considered  as  possessing  an 

eternal 
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eternal  forov,  which  holds  all  its  parts  together,  and  gives  to  the  whole 
perpetuity  of  subsistence,  it  is  not  indigent  of  such  parts  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  being.  That  these  wholes  which  rank  thus  high  in  the  uni- 
Terse  are  animated,  roust  follow  by  a  geometrical  necessity.  For,  as 
Theophrastus  well  observes,  wholes  would  possess  less  authority  than 
parts,  and  things  eternal  than  such  as  are  corruptible  if  deprived  of  the 
possession  of  soul. 

In  the  fabricator  of  the  universe^  therefore,  who  is  an  incorporeal 
whole  of  wholes,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Pythagoreans,  a  monad 
of  monads,  the  world  subsists  with  all  its  wholes,  these  wholes 
or  spheres  being  parts  of  the  world  as  giving  completion  to  it.  But 
when  each  of  us  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  world,  it  is  not  that  the 
universe,  so  for  as  it  is  the  universe,  receives  its  completion  through  us; 
for  it  would  5!iot  be  imperfect  from  the  destruction  of  some  individual 
of  our  species ;  but  we  are  parts  because  we  are  co-extended  with  the 
parts  of  the  universe  that  rank  as  wholes,  are  governed  by  the  universe 
ici  conjunction  with  all  other  things,  and  are,  in  short,  in  the  world  as 
in  one  mnghty  animal,  and  become  parts  of  it,  not  so  far  as  it  exists,  but 
so  far  as  it  is  prolific. 

The  man  of  a  truly  philosophic  genius  will  immediately  see  how  infi« 
nitely  superior  this  theory  is  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  experimentalists^ 
who,  from  a  minuteand  xminterrupted  attention  to  parts,  know  nothing 
of  the  great  wholes  in  the  universe,  and  the  incorporeal  powers  they 
contain,  and  who,  in  order  to  support  their  dogma,  that  every  animal 
and  plant  are  immediately  produced  from  seed,  are  red4iced  to  the 
necessity  of  supposing  that  the  air  is  replete  with  an  immense  number 
of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  which  are  dispersed  everywhere  without  order, 
and  which  become  efficacious  only  when  they  meet  with  a  proper  reci* 
pient.  For  such  an  hypothesis  directly  subverts  that  most  important 
axiom,  and  which  was  held  in  such  veneration  by  the  pious  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  that  ^od  and  nature  do  nothing  in  vain ;  since  it  is  evident 
that  millions  of  these  seeds  must  perish,  in  consequence  of  not  meeting 
with  a  fit  recipient.     But  experimental  enquiries  necessarily  lead  to 

3  o  2  atheism. 
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atheism,  when  they  are  not  made  subservient  to  the  intellectual  philo^ 
sophy. 

Ray,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  exhibits 
a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  asserted ;  for  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  conception  whatever  of  the  agency  of  n^ture^ 
considered  as  an  incorporeal  power  operating  in  matter^  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  cause  of  all  things ;  and  from  the  want  of  such  a  concep- 
tion, he  entirely  rejects  spontaneous  generation.  For  in  p.  73,  &c.  he 
thus  writes :  *^  Indeedi  a  spontaneous  generation  of  animak  and  plants 
upon  due  examination  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  crea« 
tion  of  them.     For  after- the  matter  was  made,  and  the  sea  and  dry 

land  separated,  how  is  the  creatioi^  of  plants  and  animals  described^ 

•  . 

but  by  a  commanding,  that  is^  effectually  causing  the  waters  and  earth 
to  produce  their  several  kinds  without  any  seed  ?  Now  creation  being 
the  work  of  omnipotency,  and  incommunicable  to  any  creature,  it  must 
be  beyond  the  power  of  nature  or  natural  agents  to  produce  things  after 
that  manner.  And  as  for  God  Almighty,  he  is  said  to  have  rested  from 
his  work  of  creation  after  the  seventh  day.  But  if  there  be  any  spon- 
taneous generation,  there  was  nothing  done  at  the  creation  but  what  is 
daily  done ;  for  the  earth  and  water  produced  animals  then  without 
seed,  and  so  they  do  still.""  He  adds,  ^^  such  a  spontaneous  generation, 
seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  creation*  For,  creation  being 
not  only  a  production  of  a  thing  out  of  nothing,  but  also  out  of  indis-^ 
posed  matter,,  as  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  scripture,  and  is 
agreed  by  all  divines ;  this  spontaneous  generation  being  such  a 
production,  wherein  does  it  diflFer  from  creation  ?  Or  what  did  God 
Almighty  do  at  the  first  creation  of  animals  and  plants,  more  than  what 
(if  this  be  true)  we  see  every  day  done  ?  To  me,  I  must  confess,  it  seems 
almost  demonstrable,  that  whatever  agent  can  introduce  a  form,  into 
indisposed  matter,  or  dispose  the  matter  in  an  instant,  must  be  superior 
te  any  natural  one,  not  to  say  omnipotent/'  Prior  to  this,  however,  he 
confesses  that  there  is  one  instance  which  militates  against  his  opinion. 
<<  No  instance  against  this  opinion  (says  he)  doth  so  much  puzzle  me  as 

worms 
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worms  bred  in  the  inteatinies  of  ;matii.  and  other  aniipals.  But  seeing 
the  round  worms  do  manifestly  generate,^  and  probably  the  other  kinds 
toOy.it  is  likely  they  come  originally  from  seed,  which  how  it  was 
brought  into  the  guts  may  afterwards  possibly  be  discovered/'  ' 

The  reader^  who  is  at  all  coi^versant  with  the  intellectual  philosophy 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  will  easily  see  that  what  I  have  just  cited  is  the 
result  of  a  very  profound  ignorance'  of  the  foUowiiig  most  important 
truths :  That  th6  cause  of  the  universe  is  an  eternally  energizing  Being, 
and  that  he  does  not,  therefore,  operate  at  one  time,  and  rest  from  his 
work  at  another,- nor  begin  at  a  certain  time  to  energize,  having  been 
prior  to  this  quiescent;  for  this  is  to  suppose  him  a  being  resefmbling 
man.  That  there  are  many  incorporeal  powers  proceeding  from  this 
cause  similar  tp,  though  not  the  same  with  it,  and  co-operating  with  it 
in  the  fabrication  of  the  uni  verse«  That  nature  is  the  last  of  these  mighty 
incorporeal  powers.  And  that  the  universe  ever  has  been,  is,  and  will 
be,  inceasantly  passing  into  existence,  through  the  energy  of  these 
*powers  in  conjunction  with  the  energy  of  their  great  eternal  cause.  Poor 
Ray,  for  want  of  this  knowledge  was  reduced  to  the  miserable  shift  of 
asserting,  Mo/  it  is  likely  theimmu  in  the  intestines  of  animals  came  origh' 
nally  from  seedj  hut  that  how  it  was  brotight  into  the  guts  may  afterwards. 
'  possibly  he  discovered.     Certainly  B4xy  was  on:  this  subject  raykss. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  demonstrating  the  futility  and  falsity  of  the  philosophy  which  has 
been  substituted  by  the  moderns  for  that  of  Aristotle,  I  shall  principally 
confine  myself  to  an  examination  of  some  of  the  principal  tenets  of 
Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke ;  the  first  of  these  being  celebrated  for 
making  experiment  the  criterion  of  tru^th;'  the  second  being  renowned 
for  his  physical  astronomy  as  it  is  called ;  and  the  third  for  his  theory 
of  the  human  mind,  I  confine  myself  principally  to  these  three,  be- 
cause 
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cause  they  are  I  believe,  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
founders  of  modern  philosophy. 

My  remarks  also  on  the  first  of  these.  Lord  Bacon,  will  not  extend 
beyond  his  Novum  Organum,  as  this  is  the  most  celebrated  of  his  pro- 
ductions, and  may  be  said  to  contain  as  it  were  the  elements  of  his 
philosophy. 

In  the  preface,  therefore,  to  this  work  which  was  written  by  its  author 
for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  Organon  or  Logical  treatises  of  Aris* 
totle,  he  observes,  that  the  edifice  of  this  universe  is  in  its  structure,  as 
it  were^  a  labyrinth  to  the  human  intellect  that  contemplates  it.  That 
in  this  labyrinth  there  are  many  ambiguous  ways,  fallacious  similitudes 
of  things  and  signs^  oblique  and  complicated  windings  and  knots  of 
natures,  every  where  presenting  themselves  to  the  view ;  and  that  the 
journey  is  perpetually  to  be  made,  under  the  uncertain  light  of  sense> 
sometimes  shining  and  sometimes  hiding  itself,  through  the  woods  of 
experience  and  particulars.  "  ^idificium  autem  hujus  universi,  struc- 
tura  sua,  intellectui  humano  contemplanti  instar  labyrinthi  est ;  ubi  tot' 
ambigua  viarum,  tam  fallaces  rerum  et  signorum  similitudines,  tarn 
obliquse  et  implexas  Naturarum  spirse  et  nodi,  undequaque  se  ostendunt; 
iter  autem,  sub  incerto  sensus  lumine,  interdum  affulgente,  interdum 
se  condente,  per  experientise  et  rerum  particularium  sylvas  perpetuo 
faciendum  est/'  A  journey  through  a  labyrinth  so  intricate  and  difli- 
cult  as  that  which  Lord  Bacon  has  described,  and  in  which  the  traveller 
has  nothing  to  guide  his  steps  but  an  uncertain  light,  sometimes  shining, 
and  sometimes  concealed,  is  not  likely  to  be  very  successful.  And  I 
think  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  it  is  more  probable  a  traveller  so 
circumstanced  would  remain  in  this  labyrinth  for  life  than  find  his 
way  out  of  it. 

In  what  he  calls  Distributio  Operis,  or  tht  Distribution  of  his  Work^  he 
rejects  demonstration  through  syllogism,  because  it  acts  more  con- 
fusedly, and  suffers  nature  to  escape  from  our  hands.  "  For,  says  he, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  things  which  agree  in  the  middle 
term,  agree  also  with  each  other,  which  indeed  possesses  a  mathema-- 

tical 
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tical  certainty,  yet  it  is  attended  with  this  fraud,  that  syllogism  consists 
of  propositions,  propositions  consist  of  words,  and  words  are  the  signs 
of  notions.  If,  therefore,  the  notions  of  the  mind,  which  are  as  it  were 
the  soul  of  words,  and  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  a  structure  and  fabric  ' 
of  this  kind,  are  badly  and  rashly  abstracted  from  thing's,  and  are  not 
sufficiently  definite  and  circumscribed,  and  lastly,  if  they  are  in  many 
respects  faulty ;  the  whole  structure  will  fall  to  the  ground/'  "  At  nos 
demonstrationem  per  syllogismum  rejicimus,  quod  confusius  agat,  et 
Naturam  emittat  h  manibus.  Tametsi  enim  nemini  dubium  esse  possit 
quin,  quae  in  medio  termino  conveniunt,  ea  et  inter  se  conveniant; 
(quod  est  mathematical  cujusdam  certitudinis:)  nihilominus  hocsubest 
fraudis,  quod  syllogismus  ex  propositionibus  constet,  propositiones  ex 
verbis,  verba  autem  notionum  tesserse  et  signa  sint.  Itaque  si  notiones 
ipsas  mentis  (quas  verborum  quasi  anima  suilt,  et  totius  hujusmodi 
structural  ac  fabricae  basis)  male  ac  temere  k  rebus  abstractae,  et  vagaet 
nee  satis  definitae  et  circumscriptae,  denique  multis  modis  vitiosse  fuerint, 
omnia  ruunt/'  In  the  preceding  chapter,  in  the  animadversions  on 
liocke,  I  remarked  that  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  suppose  there  can  be 
demonstration  without  syllogism,  since  all  demonstrative  reasoning  in-  . 
volves  in  itself  a  syllogistic  process  either  latently  or  apparently.  Be- 
sides, to  reject  syllogism  because  it  consists  of  propositions,  propositions 
consist  of  words,  words  are  the  signs  of  notions,  and  notions-  may 
happen  to  be  vague  and  indefinite,  is  evidently  to  reject  all  knowledge, 
since  all  knowledge  consists  of  notions,  and  notions  of  words.  Bacon, 
therefore,  forgot  that  if  what  he  here  asserts  were  admitted,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  judge  whether  his  Novum  Qrganum  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
performance:  for  there  can  be  no  judgmeat  without  notions,  and 
notions  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  So  that  by  his  own  confession,  the 
whole  structure  of  his  Organum  falls  to  the  ground  ;  since  for  the  vecy 
same  reason  that  syllogism  is  to  be  rejected,  according  to  him  all 
judgment  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  this,  or  any  other  work  he  has 
written,  is  to  be  rejected.  Into  such  gross  absurdities  does  the  lawless 
spirit  of  innovation  precipitate  its  votaries. 

Again,  in  another  part  of  bis  Distributio  Opens,  he  says,  that  the 
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first  notions  of  intellect,  [i.  e.  aiioms,]  are  to  be  saspected  by  us^and 
not  to  be  allowed,  unless  they  are  established  by  a  new  criterion.  That 
the  senses  deceive,  but  indicate  their  errors.  *Hence  be  does^  not  attri- 
bute much  to  the  immediate  and  proper  perception  of  sense,  but  peiv. 
mits  sense  to  judge  only  of  experiment,  and  experiment  to  judge  of  the 
thing.  He  further  observes,  that  how  much  soever  men  may  admire  and 
nearly  adore  the  human  mind,  .it  is  certain,  that  as  a  mirror  whose  sur- 
face is  uneven,  changes  from  its  proper  figure  and  section  the  rays  of 
things,  thus  also  intellect  when  it  is  passive  to  things  through  sense  in 
framing  its  notions,  inserts  and  mingles  it&  own  nature  with  the  nature 
of  things.  Hence,  he  adds,  the  purification  of  intellect  in  order  that  it 
may  be  adapted  to  truth,  is  accomplished  by  three  confutations ;  by 
the  confutation  of  philosophies,  by  the  confutation  of  demonstrations,  and 
by  the  confutation'of  native  human  reason.  "  Quod  vero  altinet,  ad  noti- 
ones  primasintellectus;  nihil  est  eorum,.  qu^B  intellectus  sibi  permissus 
congessit,  quin  nobis  pro  suspecto  sit,  nee  uUo  modo  ratum,  nisi  novoin- 
dicio  sestiterit,  et secundum  illud  pronuntiatum  fuerit.  Quinetiamsensus 
ipsius  informationes  multis  modisexcutimus.  Sensusenimfallunt  utique; 
sed  et  errores  suas  indicant.— I taque  perceptioni  .sensus  immediatae  & 
proprias  non  iqultum  tribuimus :  sed  eo  rem  deducimus,  ut  sensus  tantum 
de  experimento,  experimentum  dere  judicet.—Utcunqwe  enim  homines 
sibi  placeant,  et  in  admirationem  mentis  bumanae.ac  fere  adorationem 
ruant;  illud  certissimum  est,  sicut  speculum  inaequale  rerum  radiostex 
figure  et  sectione  propria  immutat;  ita.  et  mentein,  cum  a  rebus  per 
sensum  patitur,  in  notionibussuis.expediendis  et  comminiscendis^  haud 
optiin4  fide  rerum  naturae  suam  naturam  inserere  et  iqimiscere.— l4;aqiie 
doctrina  ista  de  expurgatiojie.  intellectus,  ut  ipse  ad  yeritatem  habilis 
sit  tribus  redargutionibus  absolvitur;  redargutiipne  pbilo^ophiarttm,  re- 
dargutione  demonstrationum,  et  redargutione  ratipnis  humane  nativso,"' 
According  to  the  sagacious  hovd  Bacon,  therefore,  as.tbQ  first  concep- 
tions of  the  mind  are  to  be  suspected,  this  must  be  the  case  with  the 
axioms,  that  of  every  thing  which  exists,  either  affirmation  or  u^ation, 
is  true ;  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part ;  that  all  beings  desire 
good ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be 
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at  the  ^ame  tirae  ;  and  a  great  number  of  others ;  though  these  have 
been  admitted  by  men  in  all  ages  to  be  self-evidently  true,  and  all 
science  properly  so  called  is  built  upon  them  as  on  a  firm  and  everlast* 
ing  basis.  Sense  also  according  to  him  is  erroneous,  and  is  only  to  be 
permitted  to  judge  of  experiment,  and  experiment  of  the  thing  which 
is  the  subject  of  it.  The  first  part  of  this  assertion  is  indeed  most  true; 
lor,  as  the  Gseek  poet  Epicharmus  well  observes. 

We  nodung  accurate,  or  ite,  or  lieac 

But,  how  is  sense  to  judge  of  experiment  ?  for  judgment  I  should  con- 
"ceive  belongs  to  intellect  and  not  to  sense,  since,  as  the  above-mentioned 
poet  beautifully  adds, 

'^smind  alone  that  sees  and  hean, 
And  all  besides  is  deaf  and  blind." 

The  last  part  of  this  assertion,  that  experiment  is  to  judge  of  the  tWng, 
I  confess  I  do  not  understand.  For  I  can  conceive  that  the  person  who 
makes  an  experiment  ma^  form  a  judgment  of  it,  but  I  have  no  notion 
whatever  how  the  experiment  itself  is  to  do  tbis. 

In  this  extract  likewise  he  compares  the  human  intellect  to  a  mirror 
whose  surface  is  uneven,  and  says  it  is  as  certain  that  intellect  when  it 
is  passive  to^ense,  mingles  its  own  nature  with  tbe  nature  of  things,  as 
it  is  that  a  mirror  with  an  uneven  surface  changes  the  rays  of  things. 
It  is  a  thing  certain,  therefore,  according  to  Bacon,  and  tiot  to  be 
doubted,  that  intellect  distorts  things  in  its  perceptions,  and  is  analogous 
to  a  mirror  with  an  uneven  surface.  Hence,  as  tbis  assertion  is  called 
by  him  most  certain^  and  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  prove  it,  he  doubt- 
less considered  it  as  self-evident ;  and  yet  the  same  Bacon  thinks  fit  to 
consider  axioms^  or  such  assertions  as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  tlie  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at 
the  same  time,  as  things  which  a:re  to  be  suspected  ?  He  also  adds,  that 
the  purification  of  intellect  in  order  to  its  perception  of  truth,  is  effected 
by  the  confutation  of  philosophies,  of  demonstrations^  and  of  native  human 
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reason.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  Bacon,  in  order  to  establish  his  own 
philosophy,  would  be  anxious  to  expel  other  philosophies  from  the  mind 
of  his  reader;  but  when  he  says  that  the  purification  of  intellect  also 
consists  in  the  confutation  of  demonstrations  and  of  native  human  reason^ 
I  freely  confess  he  appears  to  me  to  rave.  For  demonstration  is  that 
alone  which  produces  science,  and  native  human  reason  is  that  which 
characterizes  man.  So  that  if  Lord  Bacon  was  really  sane  when  he 
wrote  this,  his  intention  must  have  been  to  brutalize  man  as  much  as 
possible,  by  persuading  him  to  abandon  all  that  is  truly  honoural^e  in 
his  nature. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  Aphorisms 
of  *his  Novum  Organum.  In  the  S9th  Aphorism,  therefore,  he  says, 
that  there  are  four  kinds  of  idols  which  besiege  the  human  mind.  These 
he  denominates  the  idols  of  the  tribe  ;  the  idols  of  the  den  ;  the  idols  of  the 
forum;  and  the  idols  of  the  theatre.  In  the  41st  Aphorism  he  says,  that 
the  idols  of  the  tribe  are  founded  in  human  nature  itself,  and  in  the  tribe 
of  men.  For  it  is  falsely  asserted  that  human  sense  is  the  measure  of 
things  ;  since  on  the  contrary,  all  the  perceptions  as  well  of  sense  as  of 
intellect,  are  from  the  analogy  of  man,  and  not  from  the  analogy  of 
the  universe.  And  that  human  intellect  with  respect  to  the  rays  of 
things  is  like  a  mirror  with  an  uneven  surface,  which  mingles  its  own 
nature  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  distorts  and  infects  it.  In  the 
42nd  Aphorism,  he  says,  that  the  idols  of  the  den  are  the  idols  of  an  indi- 
vidual  man.  For  every  one  besides  the  generic  aberrations  of  human 
nature,  has  a  certain  individual  cavern  which  breaks  and  corrupts  the 
light  of  nature  ;  either  on  account  of  the  proper  and  peculiar  nature  of 
every  one ;  or  on  account  of  his  conversation  and  education  with  others; 
or  on  account  of  the  reading  of  books,  and  the  authorities  of  those 
which  each  individual  cultivates  and  admires;  or  on  account  of  the 
differences  of  impressions,  as  they  occur  in  a  mind  pre-occupied,  and 
pre-disposed,  or  in  a  mind  equable  and  sedate,  or  in  a  mind  of  this 
kind.  In  the  43rd  Aphorism,  he  defines  the  idols  of  the  forum^  to  be 
those  which  arise  from  the  commerce  and  intercourse  of  men  with  each 
other.     For  men  are  associated  through  conversation;  but  words  are 
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imposed  from  the  apprehension  of  the  vulgar.  And,  therefore,  a  bad 
and  unapt  imposition  of  words  besieges  the  intellect  in  wonderful 
modes.  And  in  the  44th  Aphorism,  he  defines  the  idols  of  the  theatre 
to  be  those  which  migrate  into  the  minds  of  men  from  the  different 
dogmas  of  philosophies,  and  also  from  the  perverse  laws  of  demon- 
strations* 

Such  are  the  four  idols  which  Lord  Bacon  has  fabricated  i^  his  phi- 
losophy, and  for  the  introduction  of  which  he  makes  no  apology^  though, 
as  we  have  before  shown^  he  blames  Aristotle  for  introducing  new 
terms  of  art ;  and  thus,  dictator  like,  does  that  himself  which  he  repro- 
bates in  another.  I  appeal,  however,  to  every  intelligent  reader,  < 
whether  any  thing  can  be  less  solid  than  these  idols  ;  and  what  we  are 
to  think  of  the  wisdom  and  modesty  of  the  man,  who  expects  an  im- 
mediate assent  to  the  doctrine  of  them,  at  the  same  time  that  he  thinks 
axioms  should  be  considered  as  things  of  a  dubious  nature? 

In  the  51st  Aphorism  he  says,  ^  that  the  human  intellect  tends  to  ab^ 
stract  things,  on  account  of  its  proper  nature.''  Intellectus  humanus 
fertur  ad  abstracts  propter  naturam  propriam.''  And  yet  though  he 
acknowledges  that  this  tendency  is  natural  to  intellect,  he  says  in  the 
104th  Aphorism,  "  That  lead  and  weights  are  rather  to  be  added  to  the 
human  intellect,  in  order  that  all  its  leaps  and  flights  may  be  restrained. 
That  this  has  not  yet  been  done,  but  that  when  it  is,  we  may  entertain 
better  hopes  of  the  sciences.''  Itaque  hominum  inteliectui  non  plumae 
addendde,  sed  plumbum  potius,  et  pondera ;  ut  cohibeant  omnem  sal- 
tum  et  volatura.  Atque  hoc  adhuc  fkctum  non  est ;  quum  vero  factum 
fuerit,  melius  de  scientiis  sperare  licebit."  He,  therefore,  who  wishes  to 
make  a  proficiency  in  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  must  do  violence  to  his 
intellect,  and  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  alter  its  nature,  though 
this  its  nature  is  the  gift  of  divinity,  to  whom  by  this  tendency  to  uni- 
versal it  at  the  same  time  aspires.  By  heavy  weights  also  h^,  must 
confine  it  to  sensible  objects,  lest  its  natural  impulse  to  ascend,  should 
at  length  cause  it  to  fly  away.  Certainly,  as  1  have  elsewhere  observed, 
a  considerable  portion  of  lead  was  added  to  the  intellect  of  Bacon  when 
he  wrote  this  Aphorism ;  and  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Novum  Organum 
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may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  of  a  depressed  intellect.  I 
had  almost  forgot  however  one  excejJlion  to  this  observation,  and  that  is 
the  following  passage  in  the  66th  Aphorism,  which  is  perfectly  conform* 
able  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  **  Si  quis  observaverit,  in- 
esse  corporibus  appetitum  contactus  ad  iavicem,  ut  non  patiantur  uni- 
tatem  naturae  prorsus  dirimi^  aut  abscindi,  ut  vacuum  detur : — aut  si  quis 
dicat,  inesse  corporibus  appetitum  eongregationis  ad  nutssas  connatu* 
ralium  suorum,  densorum  videlicit  versus  orbem, terra,  tenuiorum  et  rari- 
orum  versus  ambitum  coeli ;  hajc  et  ejusmodi  vere  physica  sunt  genera 
motuum/' — i.  e.  **  If  any  one  shall  have  observed  that  there  is  in  bodies 
an  appetite  of  contact  towards  each  other,  so  that  they  do  not  suffer  the 
unity  of  nature  to  be  entirely  broken  or  cut  off  that  a  vacuum  may  be 
introduced  ; — or  if  any  one  should  say  that  there  is  in  bodies>an  appe* 
tite  of  congregation  to  the  masses  of  their  own  connatural  substances^ 
viz.  of  dense  bodies  towards  the  orb  of  the  earth,  and  of  thin  and  rare 
bodies  towards  the  ambit  of  the  heavens  ;  these^  and  others  of  the  like 
sort,  are  truly  physical  kinds  of  motions,'*^ 

With  the  exception  therefore  of  this  passage^  I  perfectly  accord  with: 
the  followiiig  censure  on  this  work  of  Bacon»  octracted  from  the  Bio- 
graphia  Brittaniea.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,. 
dated  at  London,  Oct.  28, 1620,  mentions  that  Mr.  Cuffe,  the  Earl  of 
Essex^s  Secretary,  having  hng  since  perused  the  Nwum  Organum,  gave 
this  censure^  that  a  fool  could  not  have  written  such  a  work^  and  that  a  wise 
man  would  not.     And  in  another  letter  written  in  the  February  following, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  takes  notice^  that  the  king  [viz.  Jamesl  could  not  for- 
bear sometimes  in  reading  that  book  to  say,  that  it  was  like  th^  peace  of 
Godf  that  surpasseth  all  understanding.''    And  thus  much  for  Lord  Bacon, 
respecting  whom  Pope  was  certainly  egregiously  mistaken  when  he  calls 
him  the  wisest  and  brightest  of  mankind^  though  perhaps  he  was  right  in 
denominating  him  the  meanest  i. 

CHAP. 

'  The  following  prayer  of  Lord  Bacon^  in  the  Pre&ce  to  his  Novum  Orgamun,  appears  to  me  to 
be  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  Methodistical  canti  and  to  be  no  less  remarkable  for  affected  humi« 
lity  than  consummate  arrogance*  m 

**  Quamobrem^  in  principio  operisj  ad  Deum  Patrem^  Deum  Verbum^Deum  Spiritum^  preces  fim- 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Having  discussed  the  Novum  Organum,  let  us  in  the  next  place  show 
the  absurdity  of  making  experiment  to  be  the  criterion  of  truth,  which 
Lord  Bacon  does,  and  for  which  he  is  so  much  applauded  by  modern 
philosophers. 

First,  then,  the  patrons  of  this  hypothesis  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
invariable  laws  of  demonstration  properly  so  called,  and  that  the  neces- 
sary requisites  of  all  demonstrative  propositions  are  as  we  have  before 
observed  these ;  that  they  exist  as  causes,  are  primary,  more  excellent, 

>  dimus  humillimas,  et  ardentissimas,  ut  human!  generis  aerumnarum  memor,  et  peregrinationis  istius 
titaci  in  qua  dies  paucos  et  malos  terimus,  novis  suis  eleemosynis,  per  manus  nostras,  famiiiam 
humanam  dotare  dignetur.  Atque  illud  insuper  supplices  rogamus,  ne  humana  divinis  officiant ; 
neve  ex  reseratione  viarum  sensus,  et  accensione  majore  luminis  naturalb^  aliquid  incredulitatis  et 
noctis  animis  nostris  erga  divina  mysteria  oboriatur :  sed  potius  ut  ab  intellectu  puro,  a  phantasiis 
et  vanitate  repurgato,  et  divinis  oraculis  nihilominus  subdito  et  prorsus  dedititio,  fidei  dentur,  quae 
fidei  sunt.  Postremo,  ut  scientiae  veneno  k  serpente  infuso,  quo  animus  humanus  tumet  Sc  infla* 
tur,  deposito,  nee  altum  sapiamus,  nee  ultra  sobrium,  sed  veritatem  in  charitate  colamus."  i.  e  — 

<<  In  the  beginning  of  the  work,  therefore,  we  pour  forth  most  humble  and  ardent  prayers  to  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Word,  and  God  the  Spirit,  that  being  mindful  of  the  miseries  of  the  human 
race,  and  of  the  peregrination  of  that  life  in  which  we  pass  a  few  and  evil  days,  tkey  will  deign 
in  their  new  pityt  to  benefit  the  human  race  through  our  hands.  And  besides  this  we  suppliantly 
beg  that  human  may  not  injure  divine  concerns  \  and  that  from  the  disclosing  the  passages  of  sense, 
and  a  greater  enkindling  of  natural  light,  nothing  of  incredulity  and  night  may  arise  in  our  minds 
towards  divine  mysteries  \  but  rather  that  from  a  pure  intellect,  purged  from  phantasies  and  vanity, 
and  nevertheless  subjected  and  entirely  submitted  to  the  divine  oracles,  those  things  may  be  given 
to  the  faith  which  are  of  the  faith.  And  in  the  last  place,  we  suppliantly  entreat  them^  that  having 
put  away  the  poison  of  science  infused  by  the  serpent^  with  which  the  human  mind  swells  and  is 
inflated,  we  may  neither  be  loftily  wise,  nor  sober  beyond  measure,  but  that  we  may  cultivate  truth 
in  the  love  of  it.*' 

If  by  the  poison  of  science  infused  by  the  serpent^  Bacon  means  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
which  Adam  obtained  through  the  serpent,  there  was  no  occasion  to  pray  to  the  Trinity,  that  **  having 
put  this  away  he  might  not  be  loftily  wise,"  for  without  this  knowledge  he  must  inevitably  be  a 
fooK 
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true,  and  known,  than  the  conclusions.  For  every  demonstration 
not  only  consists  of  principles  prior  to  others,  but  of  such  as  are 
eminently  first;  since  if  the  assumed  propositions  may  be  demonstrated 
by  other  assumptions,  such  propositions  may  indeed  appear  prior  to  the 
conclusions,  but  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  first. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  which  require  no  demonstration,  but  are  of  them- 
selves manifest,  are  deservedly  esteemed  the  first,  the  truest,  and  the 
best.  Such  indemonstrable  truths  were  called  by  the  antients,  axioms, 
from  their  majesty  and  authority,  as  the  assumptions  which  constitute 
dempnstrative  syllogisms  derive  all  their  force  and  efficacy  from  these* 

In  the  next  place,  they  seem  not  to  be  sufficiently  aware,  that  univer- 
sal is  better  than  partial  demonstration.  For  that  demonstration  is  the 
more  excellent  which  is  derived  from  the  better  cause  ;  but  a  universal 
is  more  extended  and  excellent  than  a  partial  cause.  Since  the  arduous 
'nvGstigation  of  the  why  in  any  subject  is  only  stopped  by  the  arrival  at 
universals.  Thus,  if  we  desire  to  know  why  the  outward  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  four  right  angles,  and  it  is  answered,  because  the 
triangle  is  isosceles  ;  we  again  ask.  But  why  because  isosceles  ?  And 
if  it  be  replied,  because  it  is  a  triangle,  we  may  again  enquire,  But 
why,  because  a  triangle?  To  which  we  finally  answer,  because  a  trian- 
gle is  a  right-lined  figure.  And  here  our  enquiry  rests  at  that  universal 
idea,  which  embraces  every  preceding  particular  one,  and  is  contained 
in  no  other  more  general  and  comprehensive  than  itself.  Add,  too,  that 
the  demonstration  of  particulars  is  almost  the  demonstration  of  infinites ; 
of  universals  the  demonstration  of  finites  ;  and  of  infinites  there  can  be 
no  science.  That  demonstration  likewise  is  the  best  which  furnishes 
the  mind  with  the  most  ample  knowledge ;  and  this  is  alone  the  province 
of  universals.  We  may  also  add,  that  he  who  knows  universals  knows 
particulars  likewise  in  capacity;  but  we  cannot  infer  that  he  who  has 
the  best  knowledge  of  particulars  knows  any  thing  of  universals. 
And  lastly  that  which  is  universal  is  the  object  of  intellect  and  reason; 
but  particulars  are  co-ordinated  to  the  perceptions  of  sense. 

But  here  perhaps  the  experimentalist  will  say,  admitting  all  this  to  be 
true,  yet  we  no  otherwise  obtain  a  perception  of  these  universals  than 
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by  an  induction  of  particulars,  and  abstraction  frora  sensibles.  To  this 
I  answer,  that  the  universal  vvhich  is  the  proper  object  of  science*  is  not 
by  any  means  the  oflfspring  of  abstraction ;  and  induction  is  no  other- 
wise subservient  to  its  existence  than  as  an  exciting  cause.  For  if  scien^ 
tific  conclusions  are  indubitable,  if  the  truth  of  demonstration  is  necea*- 
sary  and  eternal,  this  universal  is  truly  all^  and  not  like  that  gained  by 
abstraction,  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  particulars.  Thus  the  pro-, 
position  that  the  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right,  if  it  is 
indubitably  true^that  is,  if  the  term  every  in  it  really  includes  all  trian* 
gles,  cannot  be  the  result  of  any  abstraction  ;  for  this,  however  extended 
it  may  be,  is  limited,  and  falls  far  short  of  universal  comprehension. 
Whence  is  it  then  that  the  reasoning  power  concludes  thus  confidently 
that  the  proposition  is  true  of  all  triangles  ?  For  if  it  be  said  that  the 
mind,  after  having  abstracted  triangle  from  a  certain  number  of  particu- 
lars, adds  from  itself  what  is  wanting  to  complete  the  all;  in  the  first 
place,  no  man  I  believe,  will  say  that  any  such  operation  as  this  took 
place  in  his  mind  when  he  first  learnt  this  proposition  ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  if  this  should  be  granted,  it  would  follow  that  such  proposition 
is  a  mere  fiction,  since  it  is  uncertain  whether  that  which  is  added  to 
complete  the  all  is  truly  added ;  and  thus  the  conclusion  will  no  longer  be 
indubitably  necessary. 

In  short,  if  the  words  all  and  every  with  which  every  page  of  theoretic 
mathematics  is  full,mean  what  they  are  conceived  by  all  men  to  mean,  and 
if  the  universals  which  they  signify  are  the  proper  objects  of  science,  such 
universals  must  subsist  in  the  soul  prior  to  the  energies  of  sense.  Hence 
it  will  follow  that  induction  is  no  otherwise  subservient  to  science,  than 
as  it  produces  credibility  in  axioms  and  petitions ;  and  this  by  exciting 
the  universal  conception  of  these  latent  in  the  soul.  The  particulars 
therefore,  of  which  an  induction  is  made  in  order  to  produce  science, 
must  be  so  simple,  that  they  may  be  immediately  apprehended,  and 
that  the  universal  may  be  predicated  of  them  without  hesitation.  The 
particulars  of  the  experimentalists  are  not  of  this  kind,  and  therefore 
never  can  be  the  sources  of  science  truly  so  called* 
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Of  this  however,  the  man  of  experiment  appears  to  be  totally  ignorant, 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  he  is  likewise  ignorant  that  parts  can  only 
be  truly  known  through  wholes,  and  that  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  parts  when  they  belong  to  a  whole,  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed  from  comprehending  in  itself  the  parts  which  it  produces,  is 
called  a  whole  prior  to  parts.     As  he,  therefore,  would  by  no  means 
merit  the  appellation  of  a  physician  who  should  attempt  to  cure  any 
part  of  the  human  body  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  whole ;  so 
neither  can  he  know  any  thing  truly  of  the  vegetable  life  of  plants,  who 
has  not  a  previous  knowledge  of  that  vegetable  life  which  subsists  in  the 
earth  as  a  whole  prior  to,  because  the  cause  of,  all  partial  vegetable 
life,  and  who  still  prior  to  this  has  not  a  knowledge  of  that  greater  whole 
of  this  kind  which  subsists  in  nature  herself;  nor,  as  Hippocrates  justly 
observes,  can  he  know  any  thing  truly  of  the  nature  of  the  human  body, 
who  is  ignorant  what  nature  is  consid^ed  as  a  great  comprehending 
whole.     And  if  this  be  true,  and  it  is  so  most  indubitably  with  all  phy« 
siological  enquiries,  how  much  more  must  it  be  the  case  with  respect  to 
a  knowledge  of  those  incorporeal  forms  which,  in  consequence  of  pro- 
ceeding from  wholes  entirely  exempt  from  body,  are  participated  by  it, 
with  much  greater  obscurity  and  imperfection  ?     Here  then  is  the  great 
diflference,  and  a  mighty  one  it  is,  between   the  knowledge  gained  by 
the  most  elaborate  experiments,  and  that  acquired  by  scientific  reason- 
ing, founded  on  the  spontaneous,  unperverted,  and  self-luminous  con- 
ceptions of  the  soul.    The  former  does  not  even  lead  its  votary  up  to  that 
one  nature  of  the  earth  from  which  the  natures  of  all  the  animals  and 
plants  on  its  surface,  and  of  all  the  minerals  and  metals  in  its  interior 
parts,  blossom  as  from  a  perennial  root    The  latter  conducts  its  votary, 
through  all  the  several  mundane  wholes,  up  to  that  great  whole  the  world 
itself,  and  thence  leads  him  through  the  luminous  order  of  incorporeal 
wholes,  to  that  vast  whole  of  wholes,  in  which  all  other  wholes  are  cen- 
tered and  rooted,  and  which  is  no  other  than  the  principle  of  all  prin- 
ciples, and  the  fountain  of  deity  itself.     No  less  remarkable  likewise  is 
the  difference  between. the  tendencies  of  the  two  pursuits:  for  the  one 
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elevates  the  soul  to  the  most  luminous  heights,  and  to  that  great  inef- 
fable which  is  beyond  all  altitude  ;  but  the  other  is  the  cause  of  a  mighty 
calamity  to  the  soul,  since  according  to  the  elegant  expression  of  Plu- 
tarch, it  extinguishes  her  principal  and  brightest  eye,  the  knowledge  of 
divinity.  In  short,  the  one  leads  to  all  that  is  grand,  sublime  and 
splendid  in  the  universe,  the  other  to  all  that  is  little,  grovelling 
and  dark.  The  one  is  the  parent  of  the  most  pure  and  ardent 
piety;  the  genuine  progeny  of  the  other  are  impiety  and  atheism. 
And  the  one  confers  on  its  votary  the  most  sincere  permanent  and  ex- 
alted delight ;  the  other  continual  disappointment^  and  unceasing  mo«* 
lestation. 

But  the  following  testimonies  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
moderns,  very  satisfactorily  prove  the  insufficiency  of  experiment  to  the 
attainment  of  truth.  And  in  the  first  place  this  is  evident  from  the  tes-* 
timony  of  Boerhaave,  a  man  whose  character  I  greatly  esteem  for  the 
probity  of  his  manners  and  the  piety  of  his  disposition.  In  his  Elements 
of  Chemistry,  therefore,  p.  290,  he  observes  as  follows :  "  The  air  is  of  a 
quite  different  nature  in  particular  places ;  first,  on  account  of  the  land 
or  soil,  or  the  part  of  the  earth  which  the  air  under  consideration  hangs 
over.  For  according  to  the  various  bodies  with  which  the  earth  abounds 
in  any  particular  part,  the  exhalations  and  vapours  that  arise  from  it 
will  possess  as  various  qualities,  and  for  this  reason  the  air  in  that  part 
will  be  full  of  corpuscles,  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  any  where  else. 
The  truth  of  this  has  always  feeen  confirmed  by  numberless  examples* 
And  Jience  it  will  come  to  pass^  that  in  such  particular  parts  of  the  air,  cer^ 
tain  experiments  may  he  made^  that  mill  never  succeed  in  any  other.  In  the 
second  place,  a  very  great  diversity  is  here  observed  likewise,  in  respect 
to  the  soil,  in  different  places,  according  as  men  inhabit  it,  and  keep 
animals  there,  and  according  as  they  ddng  and  turn  up  the  ground,  and 
exercise  various  occupations  there,  and  by  this  means  raise  up  almost 
all  kinds  of  bodies  into  the  air :  on  which  account  ag<ain,  an  infinite 
number  of  changes  are  observed  to  happen,  which  are  not  to  be  effect- 
ed elsewhere.     A  certain  chemist,  for  instance,  in  his  laboratory^  where 
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he  was  daily  employed  in  the  distillation  of  large  quantities  of  rimegar^ 
exposed  to  the  air  some  pure,  dry,  alcaline  salt  of  tartar  in  a  glass  plate : 
the  air  of  consequence,  being  full  of  acid  vapours,  dissolved  the  salt 
into  an  oil  of  tartar  per  deliqmum^  and  at  the  same  tin>e  so  closely  united 
the  acid  parts  of  the  volatile  vinegar  with  the  alcali  of  the  tartar,  as  at 
length  to  convert  the  saturated  mass  into  a  iartarum  regeneratum^  or  re- 
generated tartar,  which  melted  in  the  fire  like  wax,  and  yielded  a  very 
noble  remedy  for  the  resolving  of  viscid  tenacious  humours 'in  almost 
all  diseases.  He  was  mightily  pleased  therefore  with  this  production,  for 
he  reckoned  he  had  now  discovered  the  great  secret  of  the  Alchemists, 
for  incerating,  according  to  the  language  of  those  gentlemen,  a  fixed 
alcaline  salt.  But  when  aftenvards  he  attempted  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment in  another  place^  where  there  was  not  so  great  and  constant  a 
quantity  of  vinegar  in  the  air,  he  met  with  nothing  like  the  former  suc- 
cess. The  same  thing  might  be  farther  made  appear  hy  a  va^t  number  of 
instances^  but  you  yourselves  are  suflSciently  apprised  of  it. 

'•  Consider  then  a  little  how  prodigiously  the  air  may  be  changed  in 
any  particular  place,  when  a  great  earthquake  has  occasioned  exhala- 
tions to  arise  there  very  different  from  what  there  did  before.  And  this 
is  again  confirmed  by  history,  which  informs  us  that  certain  parts  of  the. 
earth  have  become  uninhabitable,  by  reason  of  the  abominable  fetid 
vapours  with  which  they  have  been  infested  after  earthquakes.  But 
again,  inundations  by  rain,  overflowings  of  rivers,  and  the  breaking  in 
of  the  sea,  make  such  alterations  in  the  Atmosphere,  by  means  of  the 
humid  vapours,  and  exhalations  from  putrified  bodies  hence  occasioned, 
that  the  whole  nature  of  the  air  in  those  places  is  entirely  changed. 
The  very  winds  likewise,  as  they  carry  the  air  with  all  its  contents  from 
one  place  to  another,  must  always  bear  along  with  them  something 
from  the  places  from  whence  they  began  to  blow,  and  consequently 
are  thus  always  varying  t)ie  contents  of  the  air,  continually  carrying  off 
from  particular  places  the  matter  peculiar  to  them,  and  supplying  them 
again  with  what  they  just  brought  from  some  others.  From  which 
cause  likewise,  there  must  needs  happen  in  chemical  operations,  a  re- 
markable 
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markable  diversity*  And  as  for  the  influences  of  the  heavens,  particu- 
larly in  respect  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  sun  and  moon,  their  acces- 
sions, recessions,  perpendicular  or  oblique  irradiations,  conjunctions, 
and  oppositions,  what  changes  must  these  produce  in  the  air,  by  their 
attraction,  repulsion,  and  the  beat  and  cold  that  depend  upon  them  ? 
What  variation  must  they  cause  in  the  vapours  and  exhaiations  that  are 
carried  up  from  the  earth  into  the  air  ? 

^  But  there  is  one  thing  farther  on  this  head,  which  as  chemists  we 
ought  to  take  particular  notice  of,  and  that  is,  the  vicissitude  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  which  is  here  of  such  efficacy,  as  is  wholly  incre- 
dible; even  setting  aside  that  which  arises  from  the  various  actions  of 
the  sun  in  his  stated  annual  course.    You  will  understand  what  I  mean 
in  the  following  manner.     If  the  sun  on  the  10th  of  March,  in  a  certain 
altitude,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  heat  exerts  its  power  on  the 
earth,  it  then  acts  on  a  body,  which  in  the  preceding  winter,  being 
locked  up  by  the  cold,  has  kept  in  and  accumulated,  under  an  icy  or 
cold  crust,  its  own  proper  exhalations,  and  at  the  same  time  has  re- 
ceived and  retained  whatever  came  down  upon  it  out  of  the  air.     Hence, 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  thaw,  and  the  earth  resolves  itself  into  a  loose 
,  mouldy  the  first  succeeding  heat  of  the  sun  acts  upon  thb  fertile  preg* 
cant  body,  and  immediately  fills  the  whole  air  with   vapours.    On 
which  account,  a  vernal  heat  hardly  ever  succeeds  a  frost  of  long  con- 
tinuance, but  there  presently  follow  showers,  thunders  and  lightnings, 
and  an  igneous  vigour  appears  in  all  animals  and  vegetables.     But 
now,  when  on  the  XOth  of  September,  the  sun  at  the  same  altitude, 
and  with  the  same  degree  of  heat  acts  upon  the  earth,  it  then  finds  it 
parched  up  and  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  preceding  summer,  and 
not  yet  moistened  with  autumnal  showers ;  for  which  reason,  neither 
the  same  heat  in  the  earth,  or  air,  will  produce  the  same  effect,  nor 
will  excite  this  vigour  in  animals  and  vegetables,  as  it  does  in  the 
spring.    These  few  things  then  will  be  sufiicient  to  let  us  easily  see  the 
variety  there  is  in  the  atmosphere,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the 
season  of  the  year,  as  far  as  it  arises  principally  from  this  cause ;  a 
speculation  very  useful  both  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.    And 
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indeed  it  is  plain  the  chemists  had  some  insight  into  this  matter  long 
ago,  when  they  attributed  to  the  vernal  rain,  a  virtue  so  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  autumnal,  produced  in  the  very  same  degree  of  heat.  For 
they  found  that  this  lixivium  of  the  air  brought  along  with  it  out  of  the 
air  very  different  vapours  and  exhalations,  according  ta  the  diversity  of 
the  season  now  explained/^ 

Nor  is  experiment  attended  with  less  uncertainty  in  the  other  subjects 
of  it ;  since  these  subjects  are  liable  to  great  alterations  from  the  com- 
mixture  of  one  thing  with  another,  from  the  influence  of  the  seasons  and 
the  heavenly  bodies,  from  the  diversity  of  the  places  in  which  the 
subjects  are  found,  from  the  instruments  employed  in  making  experi- 
ments on  them,  and,  in  short,  from  ten  thousand  accidental  causes. 
Greatly,  therefore,  as  experiment  may  contribute  to  the  arts,  and  to  the 
refinements  and  luxuries  of  life^  it  is  impossible  while  it  is  attended  with 
this  uncertainty  that  it  can  become  the  basis  of  science  properly  so 
called.  For  nothing*  is  capable  of  producing  science  that  is  not  invari- 
bly  the  same;  and  this  is  the  prerogative  only  of  that  which  is 
axiomatical  or  self-evident,,  as  we  have  before  observed.  Indeed^ 
in  consequence  of  the  variable  nature  of  the  materials  which  are 
the  subjects  of  experiment,  and  the  other  causes  just  assigned,  he 
who  deduces  any  consequences  from  an  experiment,  or  admits  them 
when  deduced  by  another  person,  can  have  no  certainty  that  the 
consequences  are  true,  unless  he  makes  the  experiment  himself,  and 
after  all,  both  he  and  a  thousand  others  that  have  made  it  may  happen 
to  be  mistaken ;  and  this  being  the  case,  as  it  most  evidently  is,  the 
knowlege  thus  obtained  has  nothing  of  that  accuracy  and  stability  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  genuine  science. 


CHAP. 
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In  the  next  place,  I  shall  adduce  as  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  knowledge  founded  on  experiment,  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Lectures  of  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Davy. 

In  his  Bakerian  Lecture,  therefore,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1808,  he  observes,  **  That  the  more  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  avoiding  any  theoretical  expression  in  terms,  because  the  new 
electro-chemical  phenomena  that  are  daily  becoming  disclosed,  seem 
distinctly  to  show  that  the  mature  time  for  a  complete  generalization  of 
chemical  facts  is  yet  far  distant ;  and  though  in  the  explanations  of 
the  various  results  of  experiments  that  have  been  detailed,  the  anti- 
phlogistic solution  of  the  phenomena  has  been  uniformly  adopted,  yet 
the  motive  for  employing  it  has  been  rather  (f  sense  of  its  beauty  and  preci^ 
siony  than  a  conviction  of  its  permanency  and  truth.  The  discovery  of 
the  agency  of  the  gasses  destroyed  the  hypothesis  of  Stahl.  The  know^ 
ledge  of  the  powers  and  effects  of  the  ethenal  substances  may  at  a  future 
time  possibly  act  a  similar  part  with  regard  to  the  more  refined  and  ingeni* 
ous  hypothesis  of  Lavoisier ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it 
appears  the  best  approximation  that  has  been  made  to  a  perfect  logic 
of  chemistry.'' 

Here  Dr.  Davy  acknowledges,  that  the  time  for  a  complete  generaliza^- 
tion  of  chemical  facts  i$  yet  far  distant ;  and  that  as  the  hypothesis  of  Stahl 
has  been  destroyed  by  one  discovery^  that  of  Lavoisier  may  also  by  another. 
By  which  confession  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  as  yet  any  thing  like 
science  in  chemistry. 

Again,  in  the  2nd  part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  same 
year.  Dr.  Davy  observes,  "  That  certain  electrical  states  always  coin* 
cide  with  certain  chemical  states  of  bodies*    Thus,  acids  are  uniformly 

negative^ 
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negative,  alkalies  positive,  and  inflammable  substances  highly  positive; 
and,  as  1  have  found,  acid  matters  when  positively  electri6ed,  and  al- 
kaline matters  when  negatively  electrified,  seem  to  lose  all  their  peculiar 
properties  and  powers  of  combination.  In  these  instances,  the  chemical 
qualities  are  shown  to  depend  upon  the  electrical  powers  ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  matter  of  the  same  kind,  possessed  of  different  elec- 
trical powers,  may  exhibit  different  chemical  forms.  I  venture  to  hint 
at  these  nations ;  bui  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  them.  The  age 
of  chemistry  is  not  yet  sufficiently  mature  for  such  discussions.  The  more  sub^ 
tile  powers  of  matter  are  but  just  beginning  to  be  considered;  and  all  general 
mems  concerning  them,  must  as  yet  rest  upon  feeble  and  imperfect  foun- 
datiom.'* 

In  the  1st  part  also  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  I8O9,  Dr. 
Davy  observes,  "  That  the  more  approaches  are^ade  in  chemical  enquiries 
iozmrds  the  refined  analysis  of  bodies^  the  greater  are  the  obstacles  which 
present  themsehoes^  and  the  less  perfect  the  results.''  And  again,  "  The 
first  methods  of  experimenting  on  new  objects^  liketme  are  necessarily  tm* 
perfect ;  novel  iustrtfments  are  d^manded^  the  use  of  which  is  only  gradually 
acquired^  and  a  number  of  experiments  a^  the  same  kind  mast  be  made^  fee- 
fore  one  is  obtained  from  which  correct  data  for  conclusions  can  be  drawn.'' 
And  in  the  aame  part,  he  also  adds,  **  That  as  our  inquiries  at  present 
«tand,  the  great  ge«er»l  division  of  natural  bodies  is  into  matter  which 
is,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be  metallic,  and  oxygene ;  but  till  the  pro^ 
blem  concerning  the  nature  of  nitrogene  is  fully  solved,  all  systematic 
arrangements  made  upon  this  idea  must  be  regarded  as  premature.^ 

Dr.  Davy  also  in  his  7th  I^ture,  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1811, 
observed,  **  That  iM  present  statp  qf  knowledge  may  be  considered  as  an 
approwimaiim  to  truths  rather  than  (he  di^cavery  iff  truth  itself.  He  like- 
wise  stated  at  some  length  the  leading  parts  of  the  phlogistic  and  anti« 
phlogistic  theories,  and  admitted  that  the  latter  when  it  was  formed 
agreed  better  with  phenomena;  hnt  farther  discoveries  he  said  zwuld  make 
a  material  ulteration  in  the  new  nomenclature  necessary^  and  produce  a 
change  m  the  whole  theory  of  chemical  science''  And  he  concluded  his 
Lecture  with  observing,  that  the  science  of  chemistry  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing 
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vancing  to  a  state  of  simpKcity,  in  which  the  nnmber  of  its  elements 
would  be  reduced  to  a  very  few,  and  in  which  it  wb,s probabie^  we  should 
be  able  to  anticipate  its  resulCs  in  all  eases  with  certainty  and  pre- 
cision K'' 

I  appeal  to  every  unprejudiced  reader,  whether  it  does  not  most 
plainly  appear  from  all  this,  that  the  knowledge  that  has  been  obtained 
by  such  a  prodigious  accumulation  of  chemical  experiments  as  have 
been  made  since  the  time  of  Bacon,  is  merely  conjectural,  according  to 
Dr.  Davy,  that  it  possesses  no  certainty  whatever,  and'  at  best pro(ktces  in 
its  votaries  nothing  more  than  a  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  certainty  hereafter. 

I  shall  present  the  reader  with  one  extract  more  from  another  lecture 
of  Dr.  Davy,  and  tlien  dismiss  him :  **  He  observed,  that  it  was  now 
eleven  years  since  he  had  delivered  annually  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Were  the  principles^  he  said^  of  this 
science  fully  estabUshedf  great  would  be  his  difficulty  in  making  the  stdyeci 
again  int cresting. --^In  the  Lecture,  he  admitted  that  chemical  combi« 
nations  were  now  reduced  to  calculation,  and  the  operations  of  chemistry 
determined  by  certain  definite  laws  ^Z' 

I  scarcely  think  the  above  extract  can  be  paralleled  for  absurdity,. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  call 
chemistry  a  science,  and  yet  acknowledge  that  its  principles  are  not 
fully  established  ?  And,  in  the  next  place,  is  it  not  monstrous  to  assert, 
that  if  the  principles  of  it  were  fully  established,  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  making  it  interesting  ?  To  which  we  may  add,  that  this  is 
obviously  confessing  that  chemistry  is  interesting  only,  because  iia 
principles  are  fluctuating.  Afterward's,  however,  he  says,  "That  the 
operations  of  chemistry  are  now  determined  by  certain  definite  laws.'' 
These  definite  laws  then  are  firm  principles^  so  that  here  is  a  plain  con- 
tradiction of  the  former  assertion  ^     Such  are  the  incongruities,  such 

the 

■  The  extracts  from  this  Lecture  are  copied  from  the  Observer,  March  S,  1811. 

*  From  the  Observer  of  January  26|  1812; 

3  At  one  of  Dr.  Busb/s  recitations  from  his  new  translation  of  Lucretius,  a  gentleman  observed 
that  he  had  used  in  his  translation  the  term  calwic^  but  that  Dr,  Davy  was.  now  remxaing  to^  kecU. 

It 
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the  glaring  absurdities,  such  the  direct  contradictions,  which  accom- 
pany the  tenets  of  modern  philosophy.  Compare  this  with  the  consum- 
mately accurate  and  scientific  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  then 
you  will  wonder  at  and  lament  the  fallacy  and  nothingness  of  what  is 
now  called  philosophy. 

The  last  testimony  I  shall  adduce  on  this  subject,  is  that  of  Dr. 
George  Pearson,  in  No,  142,  of  Nicholson's  Journal.  **  I  am  of  opinion, 
says  he,  that  the  best  founded  chemical  conclusions  are  butprovisional ; 
and  of  course  that  chemistry  has  not  yet  attained  the  rank  of  a  science, 
or  at  least  of  a  demonstrative  science.  This  opinion  seems  just  from  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  varying  states  of  chemistry  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  Many  of  the  theories  of  the  illustrious  Stahl  were,  for  half  a 
century,  admitted  as  demonstrations  of  the  agency  of  phlogiston.  That 
these  doctrines  were  erroneous,  was  evinced  by  the  succeeding  discovery 
of  the  agency  of  oxygen,  especially  manifested  by  the  ever-to-be-la- 
mented Lavoisier ;  and  the  pneumatic  doctrine,  in  some  parts,  has 
lately  been  rendered  doubtful,  if  not  exploded,  by  the  wondrous  achieve 
merits  of  Professor  Davy.'' 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  the  insufficiency  of  experiment  to 
the  acquisition  of  science  properly  so  called,  than  the  above  testimo- 
nies 4.   For  chemistry,  from  its  extensive  nature,  affords  beyond  all  other 

It  occurred  to  me  on  hearing  this,  that  a  humorous  poem  might  be  made  from  this  circumstance, 
in  which  the  different  modern  chemical  theories  should  be  personified  as  so  manj  alluring  damsels, 
and  that  the  terms  phlogiston^  hydrogen^  oxygen,  caloric,  gas,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature,  should  also  be  personified  as  automata,  which  served  as  playthings  to  the 
Theories.  In  the  course  of  the  poem.  Dr.  Davy  might  be  represented  as  having  been  once  at* 
tached  to  the  Theory  that  was  fond  of  the  plaything  heat,  but  that  he  had  abandoned  her  for  the 
Theory  that  was  partial  to  caloric.  On  unexpectedly,  however,  seeing  his  former  mistress,  and 
finding  his  love  for  her  revive,  he  says  to  his  disciples,  who  were  amusing  themselves  with  the 
plaything  <:aloric. 

From  caloric  now  retreat. 

For  I  am  coming  back  to  heat 

4  As  the  reasoning  from  experiment  must  necessarily  be  always  accompanied  with  uncertamty, 
the  ancients  from  its  dubious  nature,  appear  very  properly  to  have  classed  it  among  things  of  a 
proWematical  kind.  And  hence,  Aristotle  in  his  Problems  decides  nothing,  but  perpetually  int»* 
rogatesi^ 

subjects 
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subjects  most  ample  materials  for  the  open^tions  of  experiment ;  and 
yet  tbongh  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the  Novum 
Orgamim  of  Bacon  was  written,  that  Rble  of  the  experimentalists, 
conjecture  only  has  been  the  result  of  laborious  research,  and  a  hope- 
less adoption  of  one  theory  instead  of  another.  Nor  is  it  possible  it 
can  ever  be  otherwise^  For  the  only  sure  guides  to  science  are  the 
self-luminous  truths  of  axioms,  and  indubitable  facts  acquired  by  simple 
observation,  and  not  the  ignis  fatuus  of  experiment ;  and  he  who  aban- 
dons the  former  for  the  latter,  will  quit  certainty  for  hypothesis,  and  by 
descending  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  darkness  of  nmtter,  at  length 
lose  himself  in  her  inextricable  labyrinths. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  examine  the  philosophy,  or  physical  astro^- 
iiomy^  as  it  is  called,  of  Newton,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  is  founded 
on  erroneous  principles,  and  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  possibility 
of  deducing,  in  many  cases  true  conclusions  horn  premises  tliatare 
false. 

One  of  the  definitions,  t&erefore,  which  form  the  basis  of  his  philo* 
sophy,  is  the  following:  •^The  vis  insita^  or  innate  force  of  matter^  is  a 
power  of  resisting,  by  which  every  body,  as  much  as  in  it  lies,  endea* 
vours  ta  perserve  in  its  present  state,  whether  it  be  of  rest,  or  moving 
imiformly  forward  in  a  right  line,'* 

In  this  definition  an  innate  force  is  ascribed  to  matter,  which  com^ 
pletely  subverts  the  natural  tendencies  of  bodies  that  rank  ^s  parts 
to  their  wholes.  The  reality  of  this  tendency  is  demonstrated  from 
Aristotle  in  the  2d  book  of  this  work,  in  which  it  is  observed,  that  whsft 
is  naturally  moved,  upward  or  downward,  is  moved  from  its  own  form  in 
capacity  to  its  own  form  in  energy.  Thus  in  heat,  if  that  which  is 
productive  of  heat  moves,  but  that  which  is  in  capacity  hot  is  moved 
to  the  being  hot  in  energy,  it  is  evident  that  for  a  thing  to  be  moved 
to  that  to  which  it  is  naturally  adapted^  is  nothing  €lse  thaa  for  it  to  be 

S  K  moved 
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moved  to  its  own  form,  and  to  become  hot  in  energy.  And  as  long  as  it 
is  moVfed  upward  or  downward,  it  has  not  yet  perfectly  received  its  own 
form,  since  it  is  yet  in  generation^  or  in  a  tendency  to  the  actual  pos-^ 
session  of  form.  When  therefore  it  arrives  at  its  proper  place,  then  it 
acquires  its  proper  form  ;  for  it  then  acquires^  that  in  energy,  which  it 
was  in  capacity*  Hence  bodies  are  naturally  moved  downward,  be- 
cause the  very  essence  of  that  whidi  is  lieavy  is  to  be  naturally  down- 
ward. Those  things,  therefore,  which  are  yet  in  capacity  heavy,  are 
changed  to  their  own  form,  by  that  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  movo 
accoixling  to  gravity,  viz.  by  that  which  causes  earth  or  water  to  be 
heavy  in  energy.  For  the  parts  of  whol«,  tfaoagh  they  are  not  in  any 
detaining  place  when  they  are  in  continuity  with  their  wholes,  yet  to- 
gether with  the  wholes  they  are  in  that  place  in  which,  having  a  sub- 
sistence in  energy,  they  also  acquire  the  perfection  of  themselves 
according  to  form.  Hence,  if  this  is  true,  and^  as  Aristotle  says,  for 
any  body  to  tend  to  its  own  place,  is  to  tend  to  its  own  form,  that 
which  acquires  the  form  of  the  heavy  or  the  light,  is  no  longer  moved, 
in  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  wholes  in  the  universe  being  prior 
to^  as  t)he  causes  of,  the  parts  they  contain,  as  we  have  shown  in  chap^ 
1.  of  this  book,  these  parts  have  a  natural  tendency  to  them,  as  to  the 
sources  of  their  perfection.  Of  this  great  fKith,  however,  Newton  was 
Ignorant,  and  therefore  supposes  that  a  body  once  in  motion,  whatever 
its  direction  raay  be,  as  for  instance,  a  stotie  when  moviag  upward^ 
endeavours  to  persevere  in  this  motion ;  and  thus  entir^y  S4ibverls  the 
natural  desire  which  parts  have  to  be  united  with  their  wholes,  la 
tlius  speaiking  also,  he  abandons  the  •doctrine  of  his  master  Baccm^  who> 
as  we  have  before  observed  says,  in  tiae  66th  Aphodsm  of  his  Novum 
Orgamiaa,  ^*  tktd  there  is  m  bodies  nn  <if(p0tite  of  congre^aUon  ia  ike 
masses  qf  iheir  Ofwn  ctrmatural  stibsianoes^  viz.  of  dense  bodies  iomards  the 
-orb  <jf  the.  earthy  ^oHd  ^4hin  and  rm^  bodies  tomwds  the  ambit  of  the  Ae#- 
vensJ*  This  doctrine  likewise  of  Aristotle,  that  bodies  never  posses 
their  full  rperfection  till  they  are  united  -to  their  wholes,  is  in  conse- 
quence "Of  that  most  sublime  <dQgraa  of  the  Platorvic  phifleeophy,  that 
^1  things  not  'only  abide  in,  and  proceed  from^  but  also  return  to  tJie 

principles 
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principles  of  their  existence^    In  short,  this  appetite  of  parts  to  h  con» 
gregaied  to  their  wholes^  is  proptrl^  the  gravity  of  bodies.     Hence,.  $» 
Simplicius  observes,  Plato  says  that  all  the  elements  have  gravity,  not 
however  in  such  a  manner  as  if  all  of  them  were  moved  to  the  centret 
those  that  are  more  heavy  subsiding,  and  those  that  are  less  heavy 
being  expelled  and  emerging  above  them,  and  on  this  account  deno- 
minated light ;  bat  he  says  that  all  of  them  have  gravity,  because  all 
of  them  on  account  of  gravity,  have  a  tendency  to  their  proper  place. 
For  orexis,  or  appetite,  leads  each  of  them  to  its  kindred  nature*     But 
the  leading  is  through  gravity,  and  the  permanency  of  each  in  it^  pro^ 
per  place  is  derived  from  this  power.     Hence  Plato  calls  fire  heavy  as 
well  as  earth,  and  says  that  each  of  the  elements  abides  in  its  proper 
place,  through  its  own  gravity,  but  is  divulsed  from  its  proper  place 
so  far  as  it  is  light*    Hence  too,  gravity  alouQ  without  levity  is  presei^t 
with  the  wholes  of  the  elements  ;  iov  they  do  not  depart,   par  are  di*- 
vulsed  from  their  proper  places.     But  levity  is  present  with  -the  parts  of 
these  wholes,  aocording  to  which  they  are  adapted  to  pass  into  places 
contrary  to  their  nature.    Plato  therefore  in  the  Tiraeeus,  concludlPg 
what  be  ha^d  said  on  the  subject,  adds :    ^^  One  thing  however  n0  he  fin- 
derstood  concerning  all  these^  that  the  progression  ^  eoc/^,  tending  to  its 
kindred  nature^  renders  the  proceeding  body  hea^f  and  the  place  to  which 
it  tends,  downward/'    TuE  iSArvuAL  tbnpency  TUSR^fojip  of  the 

PAETS  of  bodies  TO  THBIE    KlVP9£P  WVPIfES  IS  GRAVITY,  qf  W^ch 

tendency  Newton  being  ignorant,  supposed  that  there  was  an  innate 
force  in  bodies  of  persevering  in  their  present  state,  whether  it  be  c^  re^t, 
or  moving  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  line. 

His  first  axiom,  therefore,  or  law  of  motion,  is  false ;  viz.  •^That  every 
body  pc^ev^res  in  its  state  pf  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  right 
line,  unless  ilf  is  compelled  to  ehange  that  «tate  by  HcHrees  improsdad 
upon  it"  For,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  body  is  moved  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  its  natural  tendency,  it  endeavours  as  much  as  possible  to  move 
in  a  direction  conformable  to  that  tendency,  or,  in  the  language  of  Lord 
Bacon,  conformable  to  its  appetite  of  beipg  congregated  to  its  own 
connatural  mass. 

3  R  2  His 
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His  third  axiom  likewise  is  not  accurate,  viz,  "  That  to  every  action 
there  is  always  opposed  an  equal  re-action  :  or  that  the  mutual  action 
of  two  bodies  upon  each  other  is  always  equal,  and  directed  to  con* 
trary  parts/'  For  action  and  re-action  are  not  always  equal,  s^  Aris- 
totle has  shown  in  the  4th  book  of  his  treatise  On  the  Generation  of 
Animals.  **  For,  says  he,  the  cause  that  motions  are  dissolved  is  this, 
that  the  agent  also  suffers  from  the  patient.  Thus  that  which  cuts  is 
blunted  by  that  which  is  cut,  and  that  which  heats  is  refrigerated  by 
that  which  is  heated.  And,  in  short,  that  which  moves,  except  the 
first  mover,  is  reciprocally  moved  with  a  certain  motion.  Thus  for  in- 
stance, that  which  impels  is  after  a  certain  manner  imf>elled,  and  that 
which  presses  is  reciprocally  pressed.  And,  in  short,  that  which  acts 
sometimes  reciprocally  suffers  more  than  it  acts  ^  and  that  which  heats 
indeed  is  refrigerated,  and  that  which  refrigerates  is  heated,  at  one 
time  not  at  all  acting  itself,  and  at  another  time  acting  less  than  it 
suffers  ^.*^  Neither  Newton,  however,  nor  any  of  his  disciples,  appear 
to  have  known  that  action  and  re-action  are  not  always  equal,  or  that 
Aristotle  had  asserted  that  they  are  not.  But  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  I  find  that  both  Mr.  Young  and  the  authors  of  that  work 
object  to  this  axiom  or  law  of  motion  as  it  is  called.  And  the  objec^ 
tions  of  Mr.  Young  are  as  follows : 

"  When  an  action  generates  no  motion,  it  is  certain  that  its  effects^ 
have  been  destroyed  by  a  contrary  and  equal  action.  When  an  action 
generates  two  contrary  and  equal  motions^  it  is  also  evident  that  mutual 
actions  were  exerted,  equal  and  contrary  to  each  other.  All  cases  where 
one  of  these  conditions  is  not  found,  are  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  the 

*  Thus  that  which  is  hot  is  sometimes  refrigerated  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  heats.  And, 
indeed,  the  agent  may  be  so  ^infirm,  that  it  may  not  only  act  in  a  less  degrcH  than  it  suffers,  but 
may  likewise  be  almost  wholly  prevented  from  action* 

*  anm  ic  rw  fjuv  Auco'Axi  rag  xm^ui,  oti  to  votoi/r  xai  voffx^^  f^o  tom  vaa'XGvlog  *  oiov  ro  np^ov  afjiS?jfn- 
reu  tnro  rov  TSfAtfOfAtvov,  nai  ro  ^t^fAuivov  i^ux^rat  utto  rov  it^ficuvofafouf  hcu  oXui  to  mvouv  e(»  rou  tcutov^ 
mnMmnat  ripa  Htim(rif  •  oiop  to  «Sow  arr§Atnou  ir«j,  itca  amSAiCrroi  to  SAiCoit,  mor£  xcu  oXuf  fvcc^t 
fAoJOm  i  cjroiiwi,  ucu  t^vx^  /t*«i  to  hffjtamv,  t^of^fnav^  h  ro  4'«'X*»  *  ^'^^  l*^  «*^  sronr^oir,  ort  it  irrTo?  n 
iroSor. 

law. 
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law.  If  a  finger  presses  against  a  stone,  the  stone  if  it  does  not  yield 
to  the  pressure,  presses  as  much  upon  the  finger ;  but  if  the  stone  yields, 
it  reacts  less  than  the  finger  acts ;  and  if  it  should  yield  with  all  the 
momentum  that  the  force  of  the  pressure  ought  to  generate,  which  it 
would  do  if  it  were  not  impeded  by  friction,  or  a  medium,  it  would 
not  react  at  all.  So  if  the  stone  drawn  by  a  horse,  follows  after  the 
horse,  it  does  not  react  so  much  as  the  velocity  of  the  stone  is  dimi* 
nished  by  friction,  and  it  is  the  reaction  of  friction  only,  not  of  the  stone; 
The  stone  does  not  react  because  it  does  not  act,  it  resists,  but  resistance 
is  not  action. 

In  the  loss  of  motion  from  a  striking  body,  equal  to  the  gain  in  the 
body  struck,  there  is  a  plain  solution  without  requiring  any  re-action. 
The  motion  lost  is  identically  that  which  is  found  in  the  other  body ; 
this  supposition  accounts  for  the  whole  phenomenon  in  a  most  simple 
manner. 

The  objections  of  the  authors  of  the  Encyclopedia  are  as  follow : 
"  If  there  be  a  perfect  reciprocity  betwixt  an  impinging  body  and  a 
body  at  rest  sustaining  its  impulse,  may  we  not,  at  our  pleasure,  consider 
either  body  as  the  agent,  and  the  other  as  the  resistant?  Let  amoving 
body  A  pass  from  north  to  south,  an  equal  body  B  at  rest,  which 
receives  the  stroke  of  A,  act  upon  A  from  south  to  north,  and  A  resist 
in  a  contrary  direction,  both  inelastic  :  let  the  motion  reciprocally  com- 
municated be  called  six.  Then  B  at  rest  communicates  to  A  six  degress 
of  motion  towards  the  north,  and  receives  six  degrees  towards  the 
south  B,  having  no  other  motion  than  the  six  degrees  it  communicated, 
will,  by  its  equal  and  contrary  loss  and  gain,  remain  in  equilibrio.  Let 
the  original  motion  of  A  have  been  twelve,  then  A  having  received  a 
contrary  action  equal  to  six,  six  degrees  of  its  motion  will  be  destroyed, 
or  in  equilibrio;  consequently,  a  motive  force  as  six  will  remain  to  A 
towards  the  south,  and  B  will  be  in  equilibrio,  or  at  rest.  A  will  then 
endeavour  to  move  with  six  degrees,  or  half  its  original  motion,  and  B 
will  remain  at  rest  as  before.  A  and  B  being  equal  masses,  by  the  laws 
of  communication,  three  degrees  of  motion  will  be  communicated  to  B, 
or  A  with  its  six  degrees,  will  act  with  three^and  B  will  re-act  also  with 

three 
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three.  B  then  will  act  on  A  from  south  to  north  equal  to  threet  while 
it  is  acted  upon  or  resisted  by  A  from  north  to  80uth»  equal  alfto  to 
three,  and  B  will  remain  at  rest  as  before ;  A  will  also  have  its  six  d^ 
grees  of  motion  reduced  to  ooe-half  by  the  contrary  action  of  B,  and 
only  three  degrei^s  of  motion  will  remain  to  A,  with  which  it  will  yet 
endeavour  to  move ;  and  finding  B  still  at  rest,  the  same  process  will  be 
repeated  till  the  whole  motion  of  A  is  reduced  to  an  infinitely  small 
quantity^  B  all  the  while  remaining  at  rest,  and  there  will  be  no  com* 
munication  of  motion  from  A  to  B^  which  is  contrary  to  experience. 

"  Let  a  body  A,  whose  whole  mass  is  twelve,  at  rest,  be  impinged 
upon  firot  by  B,  having  a  mass  as  twelve,  and  a  velocity  as  four,  making  a 
momentum  of  forty-eight ;  and  secondly  by  C,  whose  mass  is  six,  and  ve* 
locity  eighty  making  a  momentum  of  forty^eight  equal  to  B,  the  three  bo- 
dies being  inelastic.  In  the  first  case,  A  will  become  possessed  of  a  momen* 
turn  of  twenty-four,  and  twenty-four  will  remain  to  B;  and  in  the  second 
case  A  will  become  possessed  of  a  momentum  of  thirty*  two,  and  sixteen 
will  remain  toC,  both  bodies  moving  with  eq4»al  velocities  after  the  shock, 
in  both  cases  by  the  laws  of  percussion.  It  is  required  to  know  if,  in  both 
cases,  A  resists  equally,  and  if  B  afnl  C  act  equally  ?  If  the  actions  and 
resistances  are  equal,  how  does  A,  in  crn^  case,  destroy  twenty-^four  parts 
of  B^s  motion^  and^  in  the  other  case,  thirty-two  parts  of  Cs  motion,  by  an 
equal  resistance  ?  And  how  does  B  communicate,  in  one  case,  twenty^-fonr 
degrees  of  motion,  and  d  thirty-two,  by  equal  actions?  If  the  actions  and 
resistances  are  unequal,  it  is  asked,  how  the  same  mass  can  resist  differ^ 
ently  to  bodies  impinging  upon  it  with  equal  momenta;  and  how  bodies, 
f)06sessed  of  equal  iZKfflKenta,  can  exert  difl^rent  actions,  it  being  ad- 
mitted that  bodies  resist  proportional  to  their  masses,  and  that  their 
power  of  overcoming  resistance  is  proportional  to  their  moiBienta  ? 

*^  It  is  incumbent  on  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  universal  re^ 
taction,  to  free  it  from  these  difficulties  and  apparent  contradictions/' 

The  authors,  also,  of  the  above-mentioned  Encyclopedia  object  to 
another  fundamental  principle  of  Newton's  philosophy^  as  follows: 
^  The  principal  lemma  on  which  the  whole  of  the  mathematical  part  of 
the  Newtonian  philosophy  depends  is  this :  "  That  quantities  and  the 

ratios 
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ratios  of  quantities,  which  in  agjr  finite  time  converge  continually  to 
equality,  and  before  that  time  approach  nearer  the  one  to  the  other 
than  by  any  given  difference,  become  ultimately  equaU  If  you  deny 
it  J  suppose  them  to  be  unequal,  and  let  D  be  their  ultimate  difference. 
Therefore  they  cannot  approach  nearer  to  equality  than  by  that  given 
difference  D,  which  is  against  the  supposition/' 

Concerning  the  meaning  of  this  lemma  philosophers  are  not  agreed  ; 
and,  unhappily,  it  is  the  very  fundamental  position  on  which  the  whole 
of  the  system  rests.  Many  objections  have  been  raised  to  it  by  people 
who  supposed  themselves  capable  of  understanding  it.  They  say,  that 
it  is  impossible  we  can  come  to  an  end  of  any  infinite  series,  and  there- 
fore  that  the  word  ultimate  can,  in  this  case,  have  no  meaning.  In 
some  cases  the  lemma  is  evidently  false.  Thus,  suppose  there  are  two 
quantities  of  matter,  A  and  B,  the  one  containing  half  a  pound,  and 
the  other  a  third  part  of  one.  Let  both  be  continually  divided  by  2 ; 
and  though  this  ratio,  or  the  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other,  doth 
not  vary,  yet  the  difference  between  them  perpetually  becomes  less,  as 
well  as  the  quantities  themselves,  until  both  the  difference  and  quanti* 
ties  themselves  become  less  than  any  assignable  quantity ;  yet  the 
difference  will  never  totally  vanish,  nor  the  quantities  become  equal,  as 
is  evident  from  the  two  foJlowing  series. 
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Thus  we  see  that  though  the  difference  is  continually  diminishing,  and 
that  in  a  very  large  pcojportion^  there  is  no  hope  of  its  vanishing,  qt  the 
qilantities  becoming  equal.  In  like  manner  let  us  take  the  proportions 
or  catios  of  quantities^  and  we  shall  be  equally  unsuccessful.  Suppose 
two  quantities  of  matter,  «ne  containing  eight,.and  the  other  ten,  pounds; 
these  quantities  already  have  to  each  other  the  ratio  of  eight  to  ten  or 
of  four  to  five ;  but  let  us  add  two  continually  to  each  of  them,  and 

though 
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though  the  ratios  continde  to  come  nearer  to  that  of  equality^  it  b  ia 
vain  to  hope  for  a  perfect  coincidence. 


Thus, 
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CHAPTER  VL 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  important  objections 
that  may  be  made  to  the  philosophy  of  Newton,  as  I  trust  will  be  evi-* 
dent  from  the  following  remarks. 

In  the  first  proposition  then  of  the  first  book  of  the  Principia*,  it  is 
asserted,  that  if  a  body  move  in  any  line,  and  be  turned  from  it  by  a 
centripetal  force  directed  to  any  point,  not  lying  in  that  line,  the 
body  will  move  in  a  curve  lying  in  the  plane  that  passes  between 
the  point  and  the  line,  and  the  curve  will  be  concave  towards  the 
point,  and  will  describe  round  its  areas  proportionable  to  the  times* 
This  proposition  also  forms  the  eleventh  of  the  first  book  of  Dr.  Gre- 
gory's Elements  of  Astronomy.  In .  this  proposition  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  same  consequence  will  ensue  when  a  body  thus  mov- 
ing produces  a  polygon,  as  when  it  produces  a  curve.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  false ;  for  Aristotle  has  shown,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
Mechanical  Problems,  that  the  body  which  is  moved  with  two  such 
motions  as  above,  so  as  to  move  in  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram, 
will  be  moved  with  motions  that  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  sides  of  that 
parallelogram  ;  but  that  when  it  is  moved  with  these  motions,  so  as  to 
move  in  the  arch  of  a  circle,  [and  the  same  thing  is  true  when  it  moves 
in  the  arch  of  any  other  €urve  returning  into  itself,]  the  motions  then 
have  no  ratio  to  each  other.  The  words  of  Aristotle  are  as  follow: 
^*  It  is  evident,  therefore^  that  the  thing  which  is  moved  according  to 

the 
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the  diameter  with  two  lations,  mu^t  necessarily  be  moved  according  to 
the  ratio  of  the  sides  [of  the  quadrilateral  figure].  For  if  it  is  moved 
in  any  other  ratio,  it  will  not  proceed  according  to  the  diameter.  But 
if  it  is  moved  in  no  ratio  with  two  motions,  and  in  no  time,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  lation  should  be  in  a  right  line.  This,  therefore,  being 
made  a  diameter,  and  a  quadrilateral  figure  being  described  about  it, 
that  which  is  moved  must  necessarily  be  moved  according  to  the  ratio 
of  the  sides.  For  this  has  been  before  demonstrated.  Hence,  that 
which  is  moved  in  no  ratio,  and  in  no  time,  will  not  produce  a  right 
line  ;  for  if  it  should  be  moved  according  to  a  certain  ratio,  in  a  certain 
time,  it  is  necessary  that  in  this  time  the  motion  should  be  according 
to  a  right  line,  from  what  has  been  already  shown.  And  hence  that 
which  is  moved  with  two  tnotions  in  no  ratio,  and  in  no  time%  [i.  e.  when 
there  is  no  diflerence  in  the  time  of  the  two  motions,]  will  be  circularly 
moved.*' 

Nor  must  it  be  said  with  Dr.  Gregory,  "  that  if  the  number  of  the 
triangles  are  supposed  to  be  augmented,  and  their  breadth  to  be  dimi- 
nished Jn  infinitum,  their  bases  will  form  a  curve  line,  concave  towards 
the  same  parts,  and  lying  in  the  same  plane/'  For  even  admitting  it 
to  be  possible  for  a  polygon  to  exist  with  an  infinite  number  of  sides, 
(though  in  my  Elements  of  the  True  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  I  have  de- 
monstrated it  to  be  impossible  4,)  and  that  the  ambit  of  such  a  polygon 

may 

v>ykoi¥  TiMf,  owt  eta4t^trM  uaxa  mv  iiatAvr^^it  •  iwh  §9  /Afiiuft  hrrm  ftftrat  ilfQ  fo^oi  neera  tu^tfa  Xf^*^ 

vXevfmVf  avaynn  to?  tm?  7X£i/ffliy  ^oyoy  fift^Oou  to  f€fO(Ai¥o¥*  rouro  yaf  ititidim  vrf^rtgw .  owi  ofa  TOfn^et 
tv^uetv  TO  ev  funhn  hoyot  ft^ofjufov  (itjI^Bva  Xfo^^  •  ^^^  7^  '^^^^  ^yof  cv^x^  ^  Xf ^^^  '^^^h  '^'ovrov  avayMin 
Toy  x(o^^  ci/dciov  ttvcu  fo^av  iia  ra  itPotigmfUpot^  ^^1s  m^tfsfEi  ytviTM,  ft/o  ft^ofufov  fofa^  cv  fAiAtH 
^07«>  fAt^ifa  Xf  oyor. 

*  In  p,  4S  of  my  Elemems  of  the  Troe  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  I  obseiVe,  «  That  the  supposition 
of  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides  is  attended  with  a  very  great  absurdity  i  for,  indepen* 
dent  of  the  arguments  by  which  Aristotle  shows  that  the  infinite  in  quantity  exists  only  in  capacity, 
and  not  in  energy,  if  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  the 

number  of  these  sides  would  be  equd  16  * 5  but  "each  side  of  this  polygon  is  the  chord  of  an 

arch  of  the  circle  in  which  the  pdygon  may  be  inscribed.    Each  of  the  arches,  therefore,  being 

3  3  bisected! 
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may  be  considered  as  equal  to  the  curve  in  which  it  is  inscribed  ;  yet 
that  which  Dr.  Gregory  asserts  will  no  longer  necessarily  follow,  viz. 
that  when  the  centripetal  force  which  before  acted,  as  it  were,  by  starts, 
and  at  great  intervals  of  time,  when  it  described  the  polygon,  now  acts 
constantly  in  describing  the  curve  ;  the  areas  thus  described  will  be  as 
before,  proportional  to  the  times  of  description.  For,  as  Aristotle  has 
shown,  in  this  case  there  will  no  longer  be  any  ratio  or  difference  of 
time  in  the  two  motions  ;  and  therefore  the  same  consequence  will  not 

follow  when  there  is  not  this  ratio  as  when  there  is. 

.  '  ^^ 

The  second  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  the  Principia,  and  which 
is  the  twelfth  of  Dr.  Gregory's  Elements,  is,  "  That  a  body  moved  in  a 
curve  line  described  upon  a  plane,  and  concave  towards  the  same  parts 
and  by  a  radius  drawn  to  an  immoveable  point  situated  in  the  same 
plane  towards  the  concavity  of  the  curve,  describing  areas  proportional 
to  the  times,  is  urged  by  a  centripetal  force  tending  to  that  point'* 
This  proposition  is  inconclusive;  for  admitting  that  a  body,  urged  by  a 

bisected^  which  the  chords  of  the  polygon  subtend,  another  polygon  may  be  inscribed  in  the  same 
circle,  consisting  of  twice  the  numW*  of  sides  of  which  the  former  polygon  consists.    But  this  is 

impossible  y  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  number  of  sides  cannot  be  greater  than  - — -  J* 

Independent  of  this  demonstration  also,  it  is  evident  that  there  cannot  be  a  polygon  o£  an  infi* 
nite  number  of  sides,  £rom  the  following  consideration,  that  if  ther^  could  be  such  a  polygon,  and 
it  is  conceived  to  be  unbent  into  a  right  line,  there  would  be  a  right  line,  with  an  actual  infinite 
number  of  parts,  whereas  a  right  line  only  omtains  infinite  parts  in  capacity* 

This  erroneous  hypothesis^  however,  of  modem  mathemsltidans,  has  arisen  from  supposing  that 
an  infinitesinial  is  still  quantity,  though  infinitely  sttiall ;  and  hence  they  have  introduced  into 
geometry  infinite^  little  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids^  But  as  I  have  demonstrated  in  my  Arithmetic 
of  Infinitesi  an  infinitenmal  is  no  longer  quantity,  but  is  nourquantitive.    Thus  if  1  be  divided  by 

:; — -,  ; — - — ;,  Or  any  other  expression  which  may  be  expanded  into  an  infinite  series,  it  is  evi- 

1—1     1— — 2*f-l  ,  «  . 

dent  that  the  quotient  1 — I,  or  1 — ^24-1,  &c.  is  non-quantitive.  But  modem  matbematidans 
have  not  perceived  this,  in  coQseqyence  pf  employing  the  symbol  m  for  the  infinitely  great  in 

.    their  reasonings,  instead  of  making  use  of ,    or         _  .    ,    or  •j~^>  or  some  other  expr^ 

1  —  1  1  ——15  -^  I  i  ■"•  - 

sion,  which,  when  expanded,  produces  an  infii^ite  series.  For  if  1  is  divided  by  oo^  the  quotient  is 
— ,  which  merely  denotes  a  fraction  havipg  unity  for  its  numeratiur,  and  ^  infinite  quantity  for 
its  denominator* 

centripetal 


/ 
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centripetal  force^  described  a  curve,  apd  areas  proportional  to  the 
times,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  every  body  describing  such 
a  curve,  and  such  areas,  is  urged  by  a  centripetal  force ;  for  all  that  can 
be  said  in  this  case  is,  that  it  may  be  urged  by  such  a  force,  and  that  it 
may  arise  from  a  very  different  cau^e.  Thijis,  for  inst^^nce,  a  ship  carried 
in  a  stream,  and  a  man  walking  on  the  ground,  may  easily  be  supposed 
to  describe,  round  some  body  or  other,  areas  proportionable  to  the 
times,  to  as  great  exactness  as  any  man,  from  observation,  can  affirm 
that  the  planets  do.  The  force  that  moves  the  ship  is  the  pressure  of 
the  particles  of  water  upon  her  sides,  in  many  millions  of  directions ; 
and  the  force  that  moves  the  body  of  the  man,  is  the  action  of  his  will 
on  his  animal  spirits,  which  contract  his  muscles  in  as  many  directions. 
Ndw  what  conception  can  any  one  have  of  these  two  very  different 
causes,  from  being  told  that  the  whole  forces  by  which  those  motions 
are  performed,  when  joined  together,  are  equal  to  one  force  directed  to 
that  body,  round  which  the  ship,  or  the  man's  body,  describes  areas 
proportionable  to  the  times?  And  what  little  reason  have  we  from 
this  to  conclude  those  very  different  causes  to  be  alike  ?  What  a  ridi- 
culous thing  also  would  it  be  to  infer  from  this,  that  the  ship  or  man,  is 
attracted  by  some  power  proceeding  from  those  bodies,  round  which 
they  described  such  curves,  and  that  this  attraction  is  the  cause  of  their 
motion?  And  yet  Newton  and  Gregory  have  no  better  reason  from 
this  proposition  to  conclude  that  the  planets  are  moved  by  the  attraction 
of  that  body,  which  is  in  the  centre,  or  in  one  of  the  foci  of  their  orbits. 
But  the  greatest  objection  to  this  hypothesis  is,  that  the  motion  of 
the  planets  through  the  action  of  this  centripetal  force,  will  be  violent 
and  not  natural.  For  as  the  planets,  according  to  Newton,  are  of  the 
same  nature  with  earthly  bodies,  a  rectilinear  and  not  a  curvilinear 
motion  is  natural  to  them.  Hence,  if  they  are  thus  moved,  they  are 
moved  contrary  to  nature.  But,  as  Aristotle  observes,  the  motion 
which  is  contrary  to  nature  is  posterior  to  that  which  is  according  to 
nature.  For  that  which  is  contrary  implies  the  prior  existence  of  that 
which  is  according  to  nature.  Hence,  if  the  planets  have  always  been 
moved  by  violence,  they  have  always  been  moved  contrary  to  nature,  at 

3  s  2  the 
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the  same  time  possessing  a  natural  motion,  which  lias  never  been  exerted, 
but  perpetually  counteracted.  God  and  nature,  however,  do  nothing 
in  vain.  By  the  strength  of  this  argument  alone  of  Aristotle,  the  cen- 
tripetal and  Centrifugal  forces,  which,  like  the  Aloidae,  have  with  giant- 
pride  so  long  invaded  the  heavens,  are  vanquished,  and  hurled  into  their 
native  abode,  the  sublunary  realms. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Let  us  in  the  next  place  direct  our  attention  to  what  is  said  by  New- 
ton, and  the  best  of  his  commentators,  Gregory,  concerning  attraction  ; 
for  we  shall  find  that  there  is  not  any  theory  upon  record  more  futile 
and  extravagant  than  the  Newtonian  theory  of  this  power,  though  it  is 
the  bond  which  holds  the  whole  of  that  philosophy  together. 

We  are  informed  then  by  Newton^,  that  every  the  least  possible  par- 
ticle of  matter  or  body,  attracts  all  bodies  at  all  distances ;  and  that 
the  being,  whatever  it  is,  that  performs  attraction,  or  impels  bodies  to* 
wards  each  other,  proceeds  from  those  bodies  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
penetrates  the  whole  substance  of  the  bodies  on  which  it  acts.  Dr. 
Gregory  says,  that  the  virtue  or  power  which  performs  attraction,  is  like 
light,  heat,  &c.  spread  from  a  centre  every  way  through  the  surround- 
ing space  equally ;  so  that  when  spread  through  a  larger  space,  it  is 
less  in  any  part  of  that  space,  because  more  dilated  (diffusa  et  sparsa) 
and  when  spread  through  a  less  space,  there  is  more  of  it  in  an  equal, 
part  of  that  space,  because  there  it  is  more  pent  up  (constipata),  and 
that  the  quantity  of  this  virtue  that  is  contained  in  any  part  of  a  great- 
er space,  is  to  the  quantity  of  it  that  is  contained  in  an  equal  part  of  a 
less  space,  as  the  spaces  themselves. 

According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the  mysterious  power  that  per- 
forms attraction  proceeds  from  the  smallest  possible  particle  of  matter 
equally  all  around,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  universe;  so 

\  Princip.  Prop.  6,  7j  and  8,  Lib.  3. 

that 
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that  to  every  particle  of  matter  there  belongs  a  sphere  of  this  beings 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  extent  of  the  universe.  Tlie  quantity  of  this  being 
that  is  pent  up  in  any  part  of  those  spheres  near  their  centre,  is  to  the 
quantity  of  it  which  is  in  an  equal  part  near  the  surface  in  a  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  distances  of  those  places  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  and 
yet  since  this  particle  attracts  every  other  particle  in  nature,  there  must 
not  be  the  least  pore  in  this  sphere,  even  near  its  surface,  where  the 
smallest  particle  of  matter  could  be  free  from  its  influence.  Indeed, 
this  being  must  fill  even  the  most  distant  spaces  so  perfectly,  as  to 
penetrate  the  whole  substance  of  those  bodies  by  which  any  of  it  is- 
occupied.  Since,  likewise,  every  the  least  particle  of  matter  must  have 
belonging  to  it  such  a  sphere  as  this,  it  is  evident  that  every  one  of 
these  spheres  must  penetrate  each  other,  as  well  as  they  do  bodies,  and 
thus  the  universe  will  be  filled  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  such 
spheres.  This  extravagant  number  of  spheres,  of  such  an  enormous 
bulk,  and  consisting  of  a  being  of  such  a  strange  and  mysterious  nature, 
is  that  by  which,  according  to  the  Newtonian  philosophers,  some  of  the 
most  considerable  phenomena  of  nature  are  performed; 

Is  it  not  strange  after  all  this  to  find  Newton  asserting,  "  that  he  doe9^ 
not  devise  hypotheses^''  (et  hypotheses  non  fingo),  and  that  the  etherial 
spheres  of  Aristotle,  in  which  the  planets  are  carried,  are  to  be  broken  a& 
things  entirely  useless  ?  For  it  appears  to  me  that  these  spheres  of  at- 
traction are  not  only  hypothetical,  but  almost  as  extravagantly  so,  as 
the  atoms  of  Epicurus  falling  from  all  eternity  through  an  infinite  void* 
For  admit  only  that  the  atoms  of  Epicurus  are  but  instrumental  causes, 
as  well  as  the  spheres  of  Newton,  and  the  one  system  is  just  as  vague 
as  the  other  with  respect  to  the  proximate  cause  of  their  agency  j  since 
neither  the  former  nor  the  latter  of  these  philosophers  attempts  to  assign 
what  this  cause  is.  Newton,  indeed,  from  an  inability  to  discover  the 
proximate  cause  of  attraction,  flies  to  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and 
thus  having  no  knowledge  of  the  agency  of  intermediate  incorporeal 
causes,  asserts  what  even  a  child  would  say,  that  the  cause  of  attraction 
is  God.  For  all  things,  indeed,  proceed  from  divinity,  as  their  primary 
cause;  but  to  the  subsistence  of  all  that  variety  of  effects  with  which 

the 
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the  universe  is  replete,  the  co-operation  of  other  subordinate  causes  is 
necessary,  iiot  through  any  iinbecihty  in  divinity,  but  on  the  contrary 
through  transcendency  of  productive  power.  For  if  he  produced  this 
visible  universe  without  the  intervention  of  other  causes,  the  whole  of 
it  would  be  as  much  as  possible  similar  to  himself,  viz.  it  would  be 
secondarily  what  he  is  primarily ;  since  in  immediate  productions,  when 
they  are  the  result  of  essential  energy,  the  effect  is  transcendently  simi- 
lar to  the  cause.  Thus  the  heat  immediately  proceeding  from  a  fire, 
possesses  that  heat  in  a  secondary  which  the  fire  possesses  in  a  primary 
degree  j  thus  snow  possesses  cold  primarily,  and  imparts  it  secondarily  ; 
and  after  this  manner  soul  poi^esses  life  and  imparts  it  to  the  body« 
Hence,  if  the  universe  was  the  immediate  progeny  of  deity,  it  would 
possess  in  a  secondary  degree  the  characteristics  of  deity,  viz.  the  inef- 
fable, and  the  superessential,  and  in  short  an  essence  superior  to  that 
^hieh  is  simply  incorporeal ;  for  the  immediate  energy  of  deity  is  deific, 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  fire  is  calorific. 

Newton,  therefore,  from  having  no  knowledge  of  those  incorporeal 
causes  which  subsist  between  the  principle  of  all  things  and  matter, 
was  led  to  consider  the  universe  as  a  machine,  first  set  in  motion  by 
divinity,  and  which  continues  to  move  by  the  forces  which  he  continu- 
ally and  immediately  presses  upon  it*  Hence,  he  had  no  other  concep- 
tion of  divinity  than  that  of  a  being  resembling  nature,  which  being 
merged  in  corporeal  masses,  and  inseparable  from  them,  inspires  them 
with  her  productive  powers*  All  this  ignorance  too,  and  the  gross  ab- 
surdities into  which  he  was  led  by  it,  originated  from  conceiving  that 
the  most  minute  parts  in  the  universe  are  animated,  but  that  the  great 
wholes  of  which  it  consists  are  inanimate.  He  is  not,  however,  singular 
in  this  fatuity;  since  the  same  opinion  has  prevailed,  in  £urope  at  least, 
fcMT  many  centuries;  th<»igh  analogy,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  have 
persuaded  those  who  attempted  to  philosophize,  that  wholes  must  be 
animated  by  a  much  greater  necessity  than  parts  ;  especially  when  the 
former  are  incorruptible,  and  the  latter  are  subject  to  unceasing  muta- 
tion and  decay*  For  how  can  man  be  a  microcosm  unless  the  world 
is  one  vast  animal?     And  if  the  world  is  an  animal,  every  thing  that 

exists 
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exists  in  it  is  more  or  less  animated ,  just  ts  e^etj  part  of  the  human 
body  is  more  or  less  vitalized.  The  more  honourable  parts  of  the  world 
also  must  have  an  animation  superior  to  the  less  honourable,  and  wholes 
are  more  honourable  than  parts,  or  the  order  of  thitigs  would  be  sub- 
verted, and  the  universe  would  resemble  a  pei'ffect  deriiocracy,  or  rather 
ochlocracy,  or  the  goveifnment  of  a  mob. 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  planets  to  be  animated  bodies,  and  that  a 
circular  or  elliptical  motion  is  imparted  to  those  bodies  by  their  inform- 
ing souls,  such  a  motion  becopies  natural  to  them,  and  all  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  hypothesis  of  Newton  is  pressed  immediately  vanish ; 
as  it  will  then  be  just  as  easy  to  account  for  this  motion  as  for  that  of 
the  chariot  of  the  Grecian  youth,  which,  tlirough  the  skill  of  its  driver; 
moved  invariably  in  the  same  circular  track. 

I  confess  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  could  induce  the 
moderns  to  controvert  the  dogma,  that  the  stars  and  the  whole  world 
are  animated,  as  it  is  an  opinion  of  infinite  antiquity,  and  is  friendly  to 
the  most  unperverted,  spontaneous,  and  accurate  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind.  Indeed,  the  rejection  of  it  appears  to  me  to  be  just  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  in  a  maggot,  if  it  were  capable  of  syllogizing,  to 
infer  that  man  is  a  machine  impelled  by  some  external  force  when  he 
walks,  because  it  never  saw  any  animated  reptile  so  large. 

The  sagacious  Kepler,  for  so  he  is  called  even  by  the  most  modern 
writers  6,  appears  to  have  had  a  conception  of  this  great  truth  ;  but  as 

^  Dr.  Gregory,  in  the  70th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  his  Elements  of  Astronomy,  says  of 
Kepler,  '^  That  his  archetypal  ratios,  geometrical  concinnities,  and  harmonic  proportions,  show 
such  a  force  of  genius  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  writers  of  physical  astronomy  before  him. 
So  that  Jeremiah  Horox,  a  very  competent  judge  of  these  matters,  though  a  little  averse  to  Kepler, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  astronomical  stodies,  after  having  in  vain  tried  others,  entirely  falling  in 
with  Kepler's  doctrine  and  physical  reasons,  thus  addresses  his  reader :  Kepler  is  a  person  whom  I 
may  justly  admire  above  all  mortals  beside :  I  may  call  bim  great  ^  divine^  or  even  something  miore; 
since  Kepler  is  to  be  valued  above  the  whole  tribe  ofpbilosopbers.  Him  alone  let  the  bards  sing  of. 
'^Him  alone  let  the  philosophers  read;  being  satisjied  of  this,  that  he  who  has  Kepler  has  all 

things.'' 

I  quote  this  passage,  not  from  the  justness  of  t)ie  encomium  it  contains,  for  it  is  extravagant, 
and  by  no  means  true ;  but  tliat  the  reader  may  see  what  an  exalted  opinion  some  of  the  greatest 
of  the  modems  have  bad  of  the  genius  of  Kepler* 

he 
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ke  was  more  an  astronomer  than  a  philosopher,  he  saw  this  truth  only 
partially,  and  he  rather  embraced  it  as  subservient  to  his  own  astrono- 
mical opinions,  than  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  true  theory  of 
the  universe.     But  from  what  1  have  seen  of  the  writings  of  Kepler,  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  or  if  he  had 
made  the  study  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  the  business  of  his 
life,  he  would  have  become  an  adept  in,  and  an  illustrious  and  zealous 
champion  of  their  philosophy.     Kepler  then  (in  Harmonices  Mundi, 
lib.  4,  p.  158)  says, "  That  he  does  not  oppose  the  dogma,  that  there  is 
a  soul  of  the  universe,  though  he  shall  say  nothing  about  it  in  that 
book.  He  adds,  that  if  there  is  such  a  soul,  it  must  reside  in  the  centre 
of  the  world,  which,  according  to  him,  is  the  sun,  and  from  thence  by 
the  communication  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  are  in  the  place  of  spirits 
in  an  animated  body,  is  propagated  into  all  the  amplitude  of  the  world?/' 
In  the  following  passages  also  he  confidently  asserts  that  the  earth  has 
a  souL     For  he  says,  **  That  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  a  body  such  as  is 
that  of  some  animal ;  and  that  what  its  own  soul  is  to  an  animal,  that 
the  sublunary  nature  which  he  investigates  will  be  to  the  earth  V     He 
adds,  "  That  he  sees  for  the  most  part  every  thing  which  proceeding 
from  the  body  of  an  animal  testifies  that  there  is  a  soul  in  it,  proceeds 
also  from  the  body  of  the  earth.     For  as  the  animated  body  produces 
in  the  superficies  of  the  skin  hairs,  thus  also  the  earth  produces  [on  its 
surface]  plants  and  trees  ;  and  as  in  the  former  lice  are  generated,  so  in 
the  latter  the  worms  called  erucae,  grasshoppers,  and  various  insects 
and  marine  monsters,  are  produced.     As  the  animated  body  likewise 
produces  tears,  mucus,  and  the  recrement  of  the  ears,  and  sometimes 
gum  from  the  pustules  of  the  face,  thus  also  the  earth  produces  amber 
and  bitumen.     As  the  bladder  too  produces  urine,  thus  likewise  moun- 

^  ^  Et  primum  quidem  de  anlma  totius  universi  etsi  non  repugno,  nihil  tamen  hoc  libro  TV. 
dicam.  Videtur  enim  (si  est  talis  aliqua)  in  centro  mundi,  quod  mihi  sol  est^  residere^  indeque  in 
omnecn  ejus  amplitudinem  commercio  radiorum  lucis,  qui  sint  loco  spirituum  in  coq>ore  animali 
propagari." 

>  ^<  Denique  terr^  dobus  tale  corpus  erit,  quale  est  alicujus  animalis  :  quodque  animali  est  sua 
onima,  hoc  erit  telluri  hxc,  quam  quserimus,  oacura  sublunaris/' 

tains 
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tains  pQur  forth  rivers.  And  as  the  body  produces  excrement  of  a  sul- 
phureous odour,  and  crepitus,  which  may  also  be  inflamed,  so  the  earth 
produces  sulphur,  subterranean  fires,  thunder,  and  lightning.  And  as 
in  the  veins  of  an  animal  blood  is  generated^  and  together  with  it  sweat, 
which  is  ejected  out  of  the  body,  so  in  the  veins  of  the  earth,  metals 
and  fossils,  and  a  rainy  vapour  are  generated  V  And  in  cap.  7,  p.  162, 
after  having  shown  that  there  is  in  the  earth  the  sense  of  touching,  that 
it  respires  and  is  subject  in  certain  parts  to  languors,  and  internal 
vicissitudes  of  the  viscera,  and  that  subterranean  heat  proceeds  from 
the  soul  of  the  earth,  be  adds,  "  That  a  certain  image  of  the  zodiac  is 
resplendent  in  this  soul,  and  therefore  of  the  whole  firmament,  and  is 
the  bond  of  the  sympathy  of  things  celestial  and  terrestrial  */' 

Berkeley  also,  though  a  Bishop!  was  by  no  means  hostile  to  this  opi- 
nion, that  ttie  world  is  one  great  aninuil,  as  is  evidest  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  Siris  (p.  31). 

*^  Blind  fate  and  blind  chance  are  at  bottom  much  tlie  same. thing, 
and  one  no  more  intelligible  than  the  other.  Such  is  the  mutual  rela« 
tion,  connection,  motion,  and  sympathy  of  the  parts  of  this  world,  that 
they  seem,  as  it  were,  animated  and  held  together  by  one  soul :  and 
such  is  their  harmony,  ord^r,  and  regular  course,  as  shows  this  soul  to 
be  governed  and  directed  by  a  mind.  It  was  an  opinioii  of  reorote 
antiquity  that  the  world  wasi  an  animal.  If  we  may  trust  the  Hermaic 
writings,  the  -Egyptians  thought  all  things  did  partake  of  life.  This 
opinion  was  also  so  general  and  curr^ent  among  the  Greeks,  that  Plu- 

*  ^<  Videbam  pleraque  omnia,  quae  ex  corpore  ammantis  provenienda,  testantur  afkiimam  in  illo 
inesse,  provenire  eciam  ex  tdloris  coqx>re.  Ut  enim  corpus  in  cutis  superfide  pilosi  sic  terra  plan- 
m  arboresque  profert ;  inque  lis  ihi  pediculi,  hie  erupae,  cicadx,  Tariaque  insecta  et  monstra  ma-i 
rina  nascuntur  :  et  ut  corpus  laduymas,  blennam^  auriumque  recrementa,  est  ubi  et  gummi  ex  h* 
ciei  pustulis,  nc  tellus  electrum,  bitumen :  utque  vesica  urinam :  £c  montesflumina  fundunt ;  et  ut 
corpus  excrementum  sulphurei  odoris,  crepitusque,  qui  etiam  iitflammari  possunt,  sic  terra  sulphur, 
ignes  subterraneos^  tonitrua^  fulgura :  utque  in  venis  animantis  generatur  sanguis,  et  cum  eo  sudor, 
extra  corpus  ejectus ;  sic  in  venis  terrse,  n^talla  et  fossilia,  vaporque  pluvius.'' 

'  ^^  Relucet  igitur  in  anima  telluris,  imago  quscdam  cirouli«odiaci  sensibilis,  totuisque  adeo  Sr- 
mamenti>  vincuhim  sympathise  rerum  caelestium  et  terrestrium." 
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tftrcli  asserts  all  others  held  tfee  twrM  to'  be  aninsa;!,  and  governed  by 
Providence,  except  LeucippuB,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus.  And  aU 
though  an  animai  containiiig  all  bodies  within  itself,  could  not  be 
touched  or  sensibly  affected  from  without ;  yet  it  is  plain  thej  attri- 
buted to  it  an  inward  sense  and  feeling,  as  well  aa  appetites  and  aver- 
sions ;  and  that  from  all  the  various  tones^  actions,  and  pamons  of 
the  universe,  they  supposed  one  symphony,  ene  aDinial  act  and  life  ta 

result. 

^  lamblichus  dedaros  tlie  "world  ta  be  one  animarl,  in  which  ^»etparte^ 
however  distant  each  from  otheir,  are  nevertheless  related  and  connected 
by  one  common  nature.  And  he  teaches,  what  is  also  a  received  notioa 
of  the  Pythagoreans  and  PkaxHiics,  that  thefe  is^  no  chasm  in  natuK^ 
but  a  chain  or  scale  of  beings  rising  by  gentle  uninterrupted  gvadationa 
fpom  the  lowest  to  the  highest^  each  nature  being  rnfoimed  and  per- 
fected by  the  participation  of  a  higher*  As  air  becomes  igneous,  so 
the  {Aireft  fire  becomes  animal,  and  the  aniuM/l  soul  becomes  intellec- 
tual, which  is  1o  be  understood,  not  ctf  the  change  of  one  nature  inta 
another,  but  of  the  connection  of  ditferent  natures,  each  lawer  nature 
being,  according  to  those  philosophers,  as^  it  were,  a  receptacle  or  sub- 
ject for  the  next  above  it  to  reside  and  act  in. 

^^  It  is  also  the  doctrine  of  Platonic  philosophers,  that  intellect  is  the 
very  life  of  living  things,  the  first  principle  and  exemplar  of  all^  from 
whence,  by  different  degpees^  are  derived  the  inferior  classes  of  life ;. 
first  the  ntional,  then  the  sensitive,  after  that  the  vegeteible,  but  so  as 
in  the  rational  animal  there  is  still  somewhat  intellectual,,  again  in  the 
scmsitive  there  is  somewhat  latioaal,  ^uul  in  the  vegetable  somewhat 
sefisitt<i^e,ta]id  iastly  ia^msacedbodim,  as  metais  ood  tnin^itals,  somewhat 
of^vfeg^tation.  ©y  which  means  thewlioleis  thought  to  *be  more  per- 
fectly connected.  Which  doctrine  implies  that  all  the  faculties,  instincts^ 
and  motions  of  inferior  beings^  in  their  several  respective  subordination^ 
are  derived  from,  and  depend  ^u^mmh  tateUect. 

"  Both  Stoics  and  Platonics  held  the  wortd  to'bealive,  though  some- 
tiflies  it  be  meattOB^  as  a  «mtsent  animal,  soHietimes  as  a  plant  or 
vegetable.     But  in  this^  notwithstanding  what  hashctn  surmised  by  ^amc 
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ieamtd  mtn^  there  $e€m$  to  be  no  atheism.  For  so  long  us  the  zmrld  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  quickened  by  elementary  fire  or  spirit^  Tvhich  is  itself  mnimated  by 
souls  and  directed  by  understandings  it  follows  that  all  parts  thereof  origin^ 
ally  depend  upon^  and  may  be  reduced  unto^  the  same  indivisible  stem  or 
principle^  to  wit^  a  supreme  mind  4  which  is  the  concurrent  doctrine  of  Py^ 
4hagoreanSj  Platonics^  4md  Stoics.^' 

Compare  now  the  Newtonian  wkh  tliis  theory,  that  the  beaveolj 
bodies  are  vitalized  by  their  informing  souls,  that  their  orderly  motion 
18  the  result  of  this  vitality,  and  that  the  planets  move  harmonically 
round  the  sun,  not  as  if  urged  by  a  centripetal  force,  but  from  an  ani- 
imated  tendracy  to  the  principle  and  fountain  of  their  light,  and  from  a 
^desire  of  partaking  as  largely  as  possible  of  his  influence  and  power.  In 
the  former  theory  ail  the  ^^elestial  motions  are  the  effect  of  violence,  in 
<he  latter  they  are  all  naturaL  The  former  is  attended  with  insuperable 
'difficulties,  the  latter,  when  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  ad- 
mitted, with  none.  And  the  former  is  unscientific  aad  merely  hypo^ 
thetical ;  but  the  latter  is  the  progeny  of  the  .most  accurate  science, 
and  is  founded  on  the  most  genuine  and  unperverted  conceptions  €^  the 
jiuman  jmind. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


If,  however,  it  be  requisite  to  show  summarily  the  very  scientific 
manner  in  which  this  tlMory  of  the  ancients  is  deduced,  it  is  as  follows ^ 
The  cause  -of  all  things  is  void  ef  all  multitude,  and  is  all*per£ect]y  one. 
For  if  he  had  any  nraltitlide  tb^e  must  be  some  cause  prior  to  him, 
<and  this  must  heihe  one,  since  multitwle  is  indigent  of  unity  to  its  sub^ 
^istence*  The  first  cause  likewise  is  goodness  itself;  for  that  which  is 
the  first  must  be  the  most  excellent  of  all  things,  and  th&re  is  not  any 
thing  more  eiccellent  than  goodness.  So  far,  therefore,  as  he  is  the  one^ 
he  is  the  cause  of  all  things  {  and  so  far  as  he  is  the  good^  he  is  the  object 
of  desire  to  all  things*    As  he  Wthe  one  likewise,  and  the  universe  pro- 
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ceeds  from  him,  the  universe  must  be  as  much  as  possible  one.  For  id 
consequence  of  energizing  according  to  unity,  in  which  his  very  nature 
consists,  his  offspring,  the  universe,  must  be  united ;  since  oneness  ne- 
cessarily proceeds  from  the  owe,  in  the  same  manner  as  heat  from  fire, 
and  life  from  the  soul.  It  must  also  be  exquisitely  united  ;  for  thus  it 
will  become  as  similar  as  possible  to  its  cause,  and  being  thus  assimilat- 
ed,  will  be  as  excellent  as  possible,  since  goodness  and  unity  are  one  and 

the  same. 

Divinity,  therefore,  having  produced  all  that  could  possibly  be  pro»« 
duced  in  consequence  of  being  goodness  itself^  and  having  exquisitely 
united  all  things  in  consequence  of  being  ^Ae  one  itself^  he  produced 
the  similar  prior  to  the  dissimilar ;  for  thus  only  every  thing  could  exist 
that  was  capable  of  existing,  and  thus  only  all  things  could  be  as  much 
as  possible  one.  But  if  the  similar  has  a  subsistence  prior  to  the  dis- 
similar, the  procession  of  things  from  their  ineffable  principle  must  be 
consummately  gradual:  and  this  can  only  take  place,  by  the  extremity 
of  a  superior  coalescing  with  the  summit  of  an  inferior  order.  As  the 
principle  of  all  things,  therefore,  issuperessential,  the  first  of  beings,  from 
participating  largely  of  their  principle,  will  be  superessentiaL,  x<xl<x  o^6<rw, 
according  to  habitude,  proximity  or  alliance;  the  highest  intellects  will 
be  beings ;  the  first  of  souls  will  after  this  manner  be  intellects ;  and 
the  highest  bodies'  lives,  on  account  of  their  being  wholly  absorbed  as 
it  were  in  a  vital  nature  \  The  body  of  the  world,  and  the  celestial 
orbs,  are  bodies  of  this  kind,  viz.  they  are  triply  extended  substances^ 
which,  from  partaking  so  largely  of  vitality,  have  nothing  of  the  density 
or  gravity  of  sublunary  bodies,  but  compared  with  them  may  be  said 
to  be  of  an  immaterial  nature.  Hence,  the  sovereign  Architect  of  this 
Tast  temple  the  universe,  did  not,  li^ke  human  architects,  in  fabricating 
begin  at  thfe  bottom,  but  he  began  at  the  roof  and  built  downward,  and 
thus  suspended  the  inferior  parts  of  the  world  from  the  superior.     The 

«  Hackney  writers.  Reviewers,  and  the  whole  rabble  of  book-makers,  will,  doubtless,  from  not  is 
|he  least  miderstanding  what  is  here  said,  endeavour  by  misrepresentation  to  make  it  appear  ri* 
diculous.  I  do  not  however  write  for  such  as  these,  or  their  readers,  since,  in  the  language  of 
Diogenes,  I  appeal  to  mtn  and  not  to  scum  (ay&f«9roi/(  sna^^a  o»  Moda^futrot,  Diog.)« 

roof. 
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roof,  therefore,  as  beiog  the  highest  part  of  the  building,  is  most  adapted 
to  receive  the  beneficent  illuqiinations  of  its  divine  architect :  and  to 
this  the  heavens  are  analogous.  The  pillars  next  succeed ;  and  these 
are  the  incorporeal  powers,  and  the  different  media  that  connect  and 
yet  separate  heaven  and  earth;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  a  pillar,  it 
unites,  and  at  the  same  time  separates.  It  is  to  these  pillars  that  Homer 
alludes,  when,  speaking  of  Atlas,  he  says. 

And  the  long  pillars  which  on  earth  he  rearsy 
End  in  the  starry  vaulti  and  prop  the  spheres* 

But  the  basis  of  this  august  temple  is,  in  the  language  of  the  poets, 
the  wide-bosomed  earth,  and  the  circumfluent  sea. 

Such  is  the  order  of  things  proceeding  from  divinity  to  the  earth, 
according  to  the  pious  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  It  is  far 
otherwise  with  the  philosophy  of  Newton.  For  in  this^  Divinity  in  fa- 
bricating the  universe  began  from  the  earth,  and  the  temple  of  the 
world  (if  in  this  system  it  can  be  called  a- temple)  is  wholly  composed 
of  earthly  and  sublunary  materials.  There  is  no  distinction  in  it  of 
first  and  last ;  for  the  roof  of  the  temple  is  as  much  a  foundation  as  a 
roof,  and,  vice  versa,  the  foundation  is  as  much  the  roof  as  a  founda-^ 
tion.  As  there  is  no  connection  too  in  the  building,,  there  are  conse- 
quently no  pillars  ;  so  that  the  universe  on  this  syjBtem  is  an  inexplicable 
structure,  without  order  and  devoid  of  art».  displaying  no  wisdom  in  its 
contrivance,  and  no  unity  in  its  parts.  . 

Even  a  writer  of  a  very  recent  date>  who>.  from  his  abuse  and  ignorance 
of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  ranks  high  among  the  most  genuine 
moderns,  objects  to  the  theory  of  forces  by  which  Newton  endeavours 
to  solve  the  motions  of  the  planets.  What  he  says  on  this  subject  is  aa 
follows : 

^^  To  investigate  and  assign  the  true  causes  of  things^  is  a  much  more 
hazardous  task  than  philosophers  are  willing  to^allow.  .  Because  the 
curve  described  by  a  planet  is  of  the  same  species,  and  the  motion  si- 
milar to  those  of  a  projectile ;  to  infer  that,  therefore^  the  cause  is  ac* 

tually^ 
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tualty  the  same^  is  a  conclusion  more  than  the  analogy^  on  trhich 
Newton's  astronotay  is  founded,  either  requires  or  trarrants ;  for  the 
curtei  of  both  are  the  same  with  that  produced  by  the  simple  act  of 
cuttiiifg  a  piece  of  wood  of  a  certain  shape  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
it  cannot  be,  therefore,  argued  that  the  causes  are  the  same.*'  He  adds, 
"  That  the  first  cause  of  all  motion,  projectile  or  astronomical,  in* 
cessantly  acting  in  his  providential  care,  according  to  general  laws,  is 
one  and  the  same,  is  most  true :  But  whether  he  may  not  move  the 
grander  wheels  of  his  fltslterifti  iysteni  by  a  more  immediate  act  of  his 
omnipotent  mind,  whifst  he  produces  the  same  apparent  effects  or  similar 
motions  on  this  earth  by  the  operation  of  second  causes ;  or  whether  he 
does  not  produce  the  heavenly  motions  by  second  causes,  either  different 
in  themselves^  or  compounded  differently^  from  those  which  act  on  pro- 
jectiles, as  no  Experiments  cJan  be  ihstituted  in  these  distant  regions,  are 
points  worthy  thfc  Consideration  of  a  philosopher. 

"  teut  there  art  many  motions  upon  the  earth  different  from  that  of 
projectiles,  which  may  probably  lay  the  foundation  of  an  analogy  to 
the  celestial  motions;  as  that  of  ^fe,  which  is  directly  opposite  to^ra- 
vitation.  We  have  heard  of  a  foreigner  who  is  projecting  ati  astronomy 
on  the  principle  of  repulsion  :  and  our  owii  countryman,  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Jones,  has  assigned  apriticiple  of  planetary  motion  grounded  on 
experiment,  totally  different  from  the  Newtonian  forces  ;  and  which  if 
the  real  causes  are  to  be  given,  is  much  more  wnple^  and  in  many  re- 
spects less  objectionable*** 

"  He  further  observes,  that  Newton  to  establish  his  projection  or  cen^ 
irifugal  force,  according  to  his  firtit  axiom,  was  obliged  to  invent  a 
perfect  vacuum.  But  then  for  his  gravitation  or  centripetal  force,  a 
vacuum  would  not  do ;  and  he  was  brought  to  great  difficulties,  [see  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Bentley,]  and  at  last  to  the  necessity  of  conjecturing  a 
subtle  etherial  fuid^  as  a  medium  to  pervade  the  universe.  [See  Opt. 
^aest.  18,  I9j  ^0>  21.J  And  thus,  says  Mr.  Jones,  he  solved  the 
government  of  the  world  by  a  nostrum,  which  has  never  yet  been  under- 
stood K'' 


3  Chart,  and  Scale  of  Truth,  Vol.  h  p.  166. 
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Bishop  Be^keiey,  likewise^  remarks  in  his  Skis,  ^^  'iOiat  wb^t  is  said 
of  fof ces  fv^bether  attractmg  or  repelling^  is  to  he  regarded  .ooljr  as  a 
mathematical  fhypothe$is^  and  not  any  thing  existing  in  nature/'  The 
-theory  of  Newton,  liowever,  would  not  be  objectionable  for  being 
merely  a  mathematical  hyfoothesis^  if  this  hypothesis  mete  possible  in 
the  nature  of  things,  though  it  did  not  actually  eKist ;  but  because  it 
supposes  the  planets  to  be  continually  moved  by  violenoe,  which  is  a 
thing  utterly  impossible,  for  the  Kascnis  before  assigned,  it  can  by  no 
means  be  admitted.  £or  the  ancients  did  not  consider  their  astrono- 
mical hypothesis  as  realities,  but  as  things  possible,  since,  as  it  b  .well 
observed  by  Simplioius,  ^'  Aristotle  grants  that  the  planets  are  moved 
with  multiform  motions,  not  only  on  account  of  their  apparent  advan- 
cing motions,  but  also  from  their  retrogradations,  stations,  and  all- 
various  irregularities.  Tor  in  order  to  soli^e  these,  astronomers  have 
assumed  many  motions  according  to  each,  some  supposing  eccentric 
circles  and  epicycles,  and  others  what  are  called  concentric  evolvents* 
In  reality,  however,  we  must  not  admit  that  there  are  any  stations^  .or 
Tetrogradations,  or  additions  or  ablations,  in  their  motions*  And  if  they 
-appear  to  be  thus  moved,  Aristotle  does  not  admit  the  hypothesis  as 
^hus  subsisting ;  but  arguing  from  their  essence  he  shows  that  their 
lonotions  are  simple,  circular,  equable  and  orderly*  Not  being. able, 
however,  accurately  to  aiarive  at  the  manner  in  which  th^  are  disposed ; 
for  the  accidenU  which  apparently  itlong  to  them  are  in  the  phantasy  anlyy 
and  have  no  real  earistence;  he  is  satisfied  with  discovering. such  hypo- 
theses as,  through  equable,  orderly  and  circular  motions,  toAj  be  able 
to  solve  the  phenomena  about  the  motions  of  the  planets/^ 

Simplicius  farther  observes,  ^^  that  Eudoxus  theCnidian,  .wasitibieifictt 
of  the  Greeks,  (as  Eudemus  relates  in  the  second  book. of  his  Adtrooo- 
mical  History,  and  Sesigenes,  who  received  this  information  ifrosi 
Eudemus,)  who  employed  such  like  hypothesis;  Plato,  as  Sosigenes 
says,  proposing  as  a  prdblem  to  tbose  iVho  are  studious  of  ^these  things, 
from  what 'hypothesis  of  oiderly  and^uablccmotions^tbe  |>h?etoo9iena 
about  the  motion  df  the  pknets  m*y  be  preserved.  Plato,  ifwleed,  ki 
his  Laws,  seems  to  say,  that  the  planets  appear  to  -be  thus  variously 

moved^ 
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moved,  yet  are  not  so  moved  in  reality.  But  in  the  Tiraaeus  he  grants 
that  the  motion  of  them  is  more  different,  as  having  a  middle  subsist- 
ence between  things  perfectly  orderly,  and  things  perfectly  deprived  of 
order,  and  on  this  account  possessing  an  orderly  irregularity.  Hence, 
in  the  Laws. he  exclaims  against  those  who  ascribe  to  them  a  wandering 
motion  alone,  and  who  do  not  think  that  they  participate  of  order,  and 
that  arrangement  is  natural  to  them  */' 

Proclus  also,  (in  Tim.  p.  284,)  observes,  "  That  it  requires  to  be  well 
considered,  whether  according  to  Plato,  the  planets  are  not  at  all  in  want 
of  any  such  contrivances,  [as  eccentric  circles,  epicycles,  &c.]  as  being 
unworthy  of  a  divine  essence ;  and  that  the  variety  of  their  motions 
ought  to  be  suspended  from  their  souls,  the  bodies  of  the  planets  being 
mov^d  swifter  or  slower  according  to  the  will  of  their  informing  souls  ^."^ 
As  Proclufi,  therefore,  remarks  in  another  part  of  the  same  admirable 
work — "  We  may  see  the  order  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  things  themselves.  For  the  motion  of  the  universe  is  uniform,  that 
of  the  fixed  stars  is  biform,  and  that  of  sublunary  bodies  is  multiform 
and  indefinite.  Each  of  the  planets  also  is  moved  with  a  uniform 
motion,  but  the  commixture  of  many  periods,  of  that  which  is  appro- 
priate to  each  planet,  and  of  that  which  is  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
erratic  sphere,  renders  their  motion  various.  For  it  is  necessary  that 
the  causes  of  variety,  and  the  principles  of  qpntrariety  should  be  com- 
prehended in  the  heaven.  Or  how  can  the  heaven  comprehend  in  itself 
the  sublunary  region,  or  how  can  it  govern  the  mutation  of  the  sub- 
lunary  elements,  unless  it  contains  in  itself  the  cause  of  contrariety  ? 
But  since  the  heaven  is  immaterial,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  that 
which  is  sensible  to  be  so,  contraries  in  it  are  not  hostile  to  each  other ; 
but  they  are  oo-existent,  and  the  same  thing  is  moved  with  twofold  cir- 
culations, one  of  which  is  not  essential  and  the  other  accidental ;  for 

^  See  mj  translation  of  Aristotle's  treatise  On  the  Heavens,  p.  226. 

»  ■ 
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both  of  them  are  essentiaL    And  heoce»  both  figare  aod  motion  there 
are  esseatial-^/' 


CHAPTER  IX. 


1m  the  preceding  chapter,  it  was  observed  from  Siroplicius,  thai  the 
accidents  which  apparently  belong  to  the  planets  n>re  in  our  phantasy  only^ 
^nd  have  no  real  existence.  That  this  is  really  the  case  both  with  the 
planets  and  fixed  stars,  the  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Herschel,  the 
most  celebrated  of  modern  astronomers,  abundantly  evince,  though 
neither  Newton  nor  any  of  Ins  followers  have  the  smallest  conception 
that  it  is  so. 

In  the  'first  place,  then,  the  Dr.  in  his  treatise  On  the  Nature,  &c.  of 
the  Sun,  in  the  Philosopliical  Transactions  for  1795,  observes  as  follows: 

"  The  dark  spots  in  the  sun  have  been  supposed  to  be  solid  bodies  ^ 
revolving  very  near  its  surface.  They  have  been  conjectured  to  be  the 
smoke  of  volcanoes,  or  the  scum  floating  upon  an  ocean  of  fluid  matter. 
They  have  also  been  taken  for  clouds.  Tiiey  were  explained  to  be 
opaque  masses  swimming  in  the  fluid  matter  of  the  sun,  dipping  down 
occasionally.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  fiery  liquid  surrounded  the 
sun,  and  that  by  its  ebbing  and  flowing,  the  highest  parts  of  it  were 
occasionally  uncovered,  and  appeared  under  the  shape  of  dark  spots ; 
and  that  by  the  return  of  this  fiery  liquid  they  were  again  covered,  and 
in  that  manner  successively  assumed  different  phases.  The  sun  itself 
has  been  called  a  globe  of  fire,  though  perhaps  metaphorically^  The 
waste  it  would  undergo  by  a  gradual  consumption,  on  the  supposition 
of  its  being  ignited,  has  been  ingeniously  calculated.  And  in  the  same 
point  of  view,  its  immense  power  of  iieating  the  bodies  of  such  comets 
4is  draw  very  near  to  it,  has  been  assigned. 

^^  The  bright  spots  or  faculie,  have  been  called  clouds  of  light,  and 

^  la  Tkn.  p.  277. 
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luminous  vapours.  The  light  of  the  sua  itself  has  been  supposed  to  be 
directly  invisible,  and  not  to  be  perceived  unless  by  reflexion;  though, 
the  proofs  which  are  brought  in  support  of  that  opinion,  seem  to  me  to 
amount  to  no  more^  than  what  is'  sufficiently  evident,  that  we  cannot 
see  when  rays  of  light  do  not  eater  the  eyes.  August  26,  1792,  I  ex- 
amined the  sun  with  several  powers  from  90  to  500.  It  appears  evi- 
dently that  the  black  spots  are  the  opaque  ground  or  body  of  the  sun ; 
and  that  the  luminous  part  is  an  atmosphere  which,  being  interrupted 
or  broken,  gives  us  a  transient  glimpse  of  the  sun  itself.  My  seven  feet 
reflector^  ^hich  is  in  high  perfection^  represents  J^fie  apots^  as  it  always 
used  to  do,  much  depressed  below  the  surface  of  the  luminous  part. 

*•  That  the  sun  has  a  very  extensive  atmosphere  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
and  that  this  atmosphere  consists  of  various  elastic  fluids^  that  are  more 
or  less  lucid  and  transparent,  and  of  which  the  lucid  one  is  that  which 
ftirnishes  us  with  light,  seems  also  to  be  fully  established  by  all  the 
pha^nomena  of  its  spots,  of  the  faculae,  and  of  the  luqid  surface  itself/* 

Dr.  H.  supposes,  (p*59j)  that  the  continual  and  very  extensive  de- 
compositions of  the  elastic  fluids  of  the  sun^are  of  a  phosphoric  nature, 
and  attended  with  lucid  appearances  by  giving  out  light.  In  answer 
to  the  objection  that  such  violent  and  unremitting  decompositions 
would  exhaust  the  suq,  he  says  that  every  other  ingredient  but  light 
loay  return  to  the  body  of  theiwin.  He  adds^  "And  that  the  emission 
of  light  must  waste  the  sun  is  not  a  difficulty  that  can  be  opposed  tp 
our  hypothesis.  For  as  it  is'  an  evident  fact  that,  the  sun  does  emit 
light,  the  5ame  objection,  if  it  could  be  one,  would  equally  uailjtate. 
against  every  other  assignable  way,  to  account  for  the  phaenoraeno^.'* 
He.  further  observes^  **  We  know  the  exceeding  subtilty  of  light  to  be 
such^  that  in  ages  of  time  its  emanation  from  the  sun  cannot  very  sen- 
sibly lessen  the  size  of  thils  great  body.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
very  possibly,  there  may  also  be  ways  of  restoration  to  compensate  for 
what  is  lost  by  the  emission  of  light,  though  the  manner  in  which  this, 
cJan  be  brought  about  should  not  appear  to  us.  Many  of  the  operations 
of  nature  are  carried  on  in  her  great  laboratory^  which  we  cannot  com- 
prehend ;  but  now  and  then  we  see  some  of  the  tools  with  which  she  is 

at 
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at  work.  We  need  not  wonder  that  their  construction  should  be  so 
singular  as^to  induce  us  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  method  of  em* 
ploying  them,  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  are  not  a  mere  lusus 
naturae/' 

I  appeal  to  every  intelligent  and  impartial  reader,  whether  any  thing 
can  more  strongly  bear  the  marks  of  delusive  imaginations  than  what  those 
moderns  prior  to  Dr,  Herschel,  and  the  Doctor  himself,  have  writtea 
<X)ncerning  the  sun,  and  have  conceived  they  beheld  in  it.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  absurd  than  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  H.»  that  the  sun  is  an 
opaque  body  with  a  luminous  atmosphere  ?  For  whence  does  such  an 
atmo^here  derive  its  light ;  since  it  cannot  be  from  the  body  of  the 
sun  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  this  atmosphere  ?  For  if  it  is  material 
like  that  of  the  earth,  its  light  must  have  been  exhausted  long  ^oj 
The  difBccilty  of  replying  to  these  questions  is  so  greaty  that  the  Doo^r 
is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  observing  that  very  possibly  there  may  be^ 
ways  cfrestarMien  to  compensate  for  vAat  is  lost  by  the  emission  pf  Ught^ 
though  the  manner  in  which  this  /Mn  be  brought  about  shotdd  not  appear  to 
us.  And  be  consoles  us  at  last  by  the  informatiout  that  though  tpearc 
ignorant  of  these  operations  of  nature^  we  wiay  nest  assured  they  ape  not  « 
mere  irnus  nature.  Is  the  whole  of  this  any  thiag  more  than  delusive 
vision,  and  idle  conjecture  whidiends  in  nothing  ? 

Compare  now  these  conjectures  of  Dr.  Hersdbel  with  the  sublimely 
*scientific  theory  of  Kato  respecting  the  sun,  with  which  Aristotle  also 
accords.  For  in  the  6th  book  of  the  Bepublic,  he  says,  ^^  That  4he 
good:,  or  the  supreme  principle  of  things  generated  the  sun  analogous  to 
itself;  and  that  what  the  good  is  in  the  intelligible  place,  with 'respect 
to  intellect  and  the  objects  of  intellect,  that  the  sun  is  in  Uie  visible 
plaee  with  respect  to  sight  and  visible  things.^"  For  as  the  sensible  is 
the  image  of  the  intelligible  world,  every  thing  in  the  former  must  be 
analogous  to  every  thing  in  the  latter.  Hencct  Plato  justly  infers  that 
the  sun  is  analogous  to  the  good^  and  that  light  and  sight  which  are  tolar- 
form,  oorrespond  to  truth  and  knowledge.  And  that  as  things  which  are 
known«have  not  only  this  from  the  good  that  they  are  known,  but  lik^e^ 
wise  deriv^e  from  thence  their  being  and  essence,  whilst  the  gMd  itself 

3  u  3  is 
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is  not  essence,  but  beyond  essence,  transcending  it  both  in  dignity  and 
power  i  so  the  sun  imparts  to  things  which  are  seen,  not  only  their  visi- 
bility, but  likewise  their  generation,  growth  and  nourishment,  not  being 
itself  generation ;  viz.  not  having  a  flowing  subsistence  subject  to  reno- 
vation and  decay.  Hence  according  to  Plato  the  sun  alone  of  all  things 
in  the  universe  which  are  connected  with  a  body  is  without  generation, 
neither  receiving  any  accession  nor  diminuftion  of  light.  But  every  thing 
else  which  it  illuminates  receives  light  from  a  different  part  of  it,  through 
the  motion  of  the  solar  sphere  about  its  proper  centre,  which  at  differ- 
ent  times  sends  different  rays  in  a  circle  to  the  celestial  and  sublunary 
bodies.  The  sun  therefore  so  far  as  it  illuminates  is  without  generation,, 
and  according  to  this  is  assimilated  to  the  good^  and  not  so  far  as  it  is  a 
body. 

In  the  TimsBus  also  Plato  says,  ^  In  order  that  the  motion  of  the 
eight  circulations  might  be  manifest,  the  Divinity  enkindled  a  light 
which  we  now  denominate  the  sun,  in  the  second  revolution  from  the^ 
earth ;  that  the  heavens  might  become  eminently  apparent  to  all  things^ 
and  that  such  animals  might  participate  of  number  as  are  adapted  to 
its  participation,  receiving  numerical  information  from  the  revolution 
of  a  nature  similar  and  the  same.'^    Hence  as  Proclus  in  commenting 
on  thiaL.passage  beautiftiUy  observes,  "  The  order  of  the  sun  proceeds 
supernally  from  supermundane  natures,  and  therefore  Plato  does  not  give 
subsistence  to  its  light  from  a  certain  place,  but  says  that  the  demiurgus^ 
enkindled  it,  as  forming  this  sphere  from  his  own  essence,  and  emitting 
from  the  solar  fountain  in  himself  a  divulsed  and  nascent  life.     "  He 
adds,  ^^  On  this  account  also,  Plato  appears  to  me  to  deliver  a  twofold 
generation  of  the  sun  ;  one  together  with  the  seven  govemours  of  the 
world,  when  he  fashions  their  bodies,  and  places  them  in  their  revolv- 
ing spheres ;  but  the  other  the  enkindling  of  its  light,,  according  to  which 
he  imparts  to  it  supermundane  power.     For  it  is  one  thing  to  generate 
itself  by  itself,  the  whole  bulk  of  the  sun,  and  another  to  generate 
it  together  with  a  governing  characteristic,  through  which  it  is  called 
the  king  of  every  thing  visible,  and  is  established  as  analogous  to  the 
one  fountain  of  good     For  as  ike  good  itself^  being  better  than  ike  in* 

telligible^ 
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ielligibUf  illuminates  both  intellect  and  the  intelligible,  so  the  sun  being 
better  than  the  visible  essence,  illuminates  sight  and  whatever  is  visible. 
But  if  the  sun  is  above  the  visible  essence,  it  will  have  a  supermun- 
dane nature ;  for  the  world  is  visible  and  tangible^  and  possesses  a 
body/'  Froclus  afterwards,  near  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  this 
part,  farther  observes,  **  That  if  by  the  heavens  here  we  understand 
that  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  the  sun  does  not  illuminate  the  whole 
of  this  ;  for  there  are  shadoAvs  there,  through  the  obscurations  of  the 
stars  and  moon.  But  nothing  in  the  world  is  pure  from  shadow,  (as 
neither  is  there  any  thing  mundane  pure  from  matter,  supermundane 
natures  alone  being  without  shadow  and  immaterial,)  except  the  sun. 
Hence,  the  sun  is  truly  shadowless,  and  without  generation,  every  thing, 
else  receiving  at  different  times  different  illuminative  additions  V  The 
most  scientific  analogy  therefore  requires,  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing  in  the  sensible  world  analagous  to  the  supreme  principle  of  things, 
and  this  can  alone  be  the  sun. 

Again,  Dr.  Herschel  in  his  Astronomical  Observations  on  the  Con- 
struction of  the  Heavens,  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  June  20th,  1811, 
says,  ^'  If  it  should  be  remarked,  that  in  this  new  arrangement  I  am 
not  entirely  consistent  with,  what  I  have  already  in  former  papers  said 
on  the  nature  of  some  objects  that  have  come  under  my  observation 
I  must  freely  confess,  that  by  continuing  my  sweeps  of  the  heavens,  my 
opinion  of  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  and  their  magnitudes^  and  of 
some  other  particulars,  has  undergone  a  gradual  change ;  aad  indeed 
when  the  novelty  of  the  subject  is  considered,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  many  things  formerly  taken  for  granted,  should  on  examination 
prove  .to  be  different  from  what  they  were  generally  but  incautiously 
supposed  to  be/'  This  is  obviously  a  sweeping  recantation  of  former 
opinions,  and  clearly  shows  that  what  the  Doctor  thought  he  had  before 
seen  in  the  heavens  was  merely  imaginary/. 

In  p.  274,  he  observes:  **  Extensive  diffusions  of  nebuhdly  can  only; 
be  seen  when  the  observer  has  been  in  the  dark  long  enough  for  tha 


^  See  p.  496  of  my  translation  of  the  Tinueus,  in  vol.  2,  of  my  Plato^ 
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eye  to  recover  from  the  impression  of  having  been  in  the  light/*  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  to  see  what  Dr.  Herschel  fancies  he  has 
seen,  it  is  necessary  to  abandon  the  liglit,  and  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  in  the  dark. 

Again,  in  p.  277$  he  says,  **  By  nebulous  matter,  I  mean  to  denote 
that  substance,  or  rather  those  substances,  which  give  out  light,  what- 
soever  may  be  their  nature,  or  of  whatever  different  powers  they  may 
be  possessed/'  This  definition  is  surely  unparalleled  for  its  absurdity. 
For  according  to  this,  every  luminous  body,  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars, 
are  nebulous  matter.  And  yet  he  afterwards  says,  **  That  the  stars  of 
the  milky  way  appeared  with  a  brilliancy  that  will  admit  of  no  com- 
parison  with  the  dimness  of  the  brightest  nebulosity .** 

And  in  p.  329,  he  owns,  that  the  sweeping  power  left  Mm  rather  doubts 
ful;  which  surely  is  not  at  all  wonderful. 

Telescopes,  as  they  were  the  means  of  discovering  these  appearances 
in  the  heavenly  bodies,  have  also  induced  astronomers  to  believe  that 
tliey  have  a  real  existence,  though  they  ought  to  have  led  them  to  a 
suspicion  at  least  of  their  reality.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  as  the 
magnifying  ^power  of  telescopes  is  increased,  the  distinctness  of  the  ob- 
jects seen  through  them  is  diminished ;  and  when  together  with  this 
the  prodigious  distance  of  even  the  nearest  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is 
considered,  and  the  impossibility  of  inspecting  them  closely,  as  we  can 
objects  on  the  earth,  all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained  through 
tlie  assistance  of  telescopes  respecting  these  bodies,  must  be  very  du- 
bious, and  therefore  can  never  become  the  basis  of  any  scientific  con* 
elusions.  From  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Herschel  himself  it  is  evident 
that  the  great  curvature  of  the  eye-glasses  that  give  very  high  powers, 
may  occasion  deception.  For  in  his  Observations  On  the  Figure,  Sec. 
of  Saturn,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1806,  he  says,  '*  that 
the  magnifying  power  is  gradually  to  be  lowered,  in  order  to  be  assured 
that  the  great  curvature  of  the  eye-glasses  giving  these  high  powers,  has 
]K)t  occasioned  any  deceptions  in  the  figure  to  be  investigated."'    And 

in 
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in  the  Philosophical  Traosactiom  for  1808,  p.  160,  l6l,  he  ackno^f^ 
ledges,  "  that  the  uncommon  flatteaiug  of  the  polar  regions,  of  Saturn 
in  his  40- feet  telescope  is  ani7/ciWon  ^  > 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  great  error  therefore  in  the  system  of  Newton,  and  which  has 
been  propagated  by  all  his  followers  to  the  present  day,  is  this,  that  bU 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  of  an  earthly  nature,  and  thus; 
there  is  no  longer  a  distinction  in  the  universe  of  first,  middle  and  last^ 
which  there  necessarily  must  be  in  every  well-ordered  series  of  things.- 
This  arose  from  his  ignorance  of  the  Consummately  scientific  philosophy 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  of  the  most  sublime  truths  which  may  be 
discovered  by  exercising  the  reasoning  power  gradually,  and  for  a  long 
time  in  the  orderly  and  irreprehensible  manner  which  that  philo8opfay> 
prescribes.  Hence  he  knew  nothing  of  the  gradation  of  the  elementtf^ 
arid  therefore  supposed  that  there  is  the  same  fire,  the  same  ligbt,  and* 
the  same  earth,  every  where.  The  whole  of  his  philosophy  indeed  restSt 
on  this  supposition,  though  I  trust  it  is  suflSciently  evident  from  what 
has  been  already  deliveried,   that*  this  is  very  far  from  being  tho  case^ 

*  *  *  t 

*  I 

*The  authors  of  the  Encyclopasdia  Britannica  ackaotriedge,  that- notwithstanding  all  the  ucLir 
provements  made  by  Mr*  Ddlpnd  in  telescopA;  unavoidable  errors  perhaps  $till  remain^  as  is- 
evident  from  the  following  extract :  ^^  Hence  it  follows  that  the  indistinctness  arising  fron^  the- 
spherical  figure  of  the  refracting  surfaces  is  incomparably  greater  than  Newton  supposed ;  and 
that  the  valuable  discovery  of  Mr.  Dollond,  of  Achromatic  lenses,  most  have  failed  <jf  answering 
his  fond  expect  at  ions>  if  his  very  method  of  produeii^  them  had  not^  at  the  Game  tim^  en^ed 
him  to  remove  that  other  indistinctness  by  employing  contrary  aberrations.  '  And  now,  since  the 
discoveries  by  Dr.  Blair,  of  substances  which  disperse  the  different  colours  in  the  same  proportions, 
but  very  different  degrees,  has  enabled  us  to  employ  much  larger  portions  of  the  sphere  than  Mr» 
Dollond  could  introduce  into  his  object-glasses,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  study  tbismatUt 
completely f  in  order  to  discover  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  errors  mibicb  perhaps  mnavoid^U^ 
remain.*^    See  Articles  Telescope  and  Optics^ 

la 
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In  order  to  strengthen  however  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  the 
following  extract  is  given  from  Proclus  (in  Tim.  p.  152),  in  which  the 
nature  of  a  divine  body,  and  the  various  gradations  of  fire,  and  the 
other  elements,  are  admirably  unfolded. 

**  It  is  necessary  to  understand  (says  he)  that  the  fire  of  the  heavens 
is  not  the  same  with  sublunary  fire,  but  that  this  is  a  divine  fire  con- 
subsistent  with  life,  and  an  imitation  of  intellectual  fire ;  while  that 
which  subsists  in  the  sublunary  region  is  entirely  material,  generated 
and  corruptible.     Pure  fire  therefore  subsists  in  the  heavens,  and  there 
the  whole  of  fire  is  contained  ;   but  earth  according  to  cause,  subsist- 
ing there  as  another  species  of  earth,  naturally  associating  with  fire, 
as  it  is  proper  it  should,  and  possessing  nothing  but  solidity  alone.    For 
as  fire  there  is  illuminative  and  not  burning,  so  earth  there  is  not  gross 
and  sluggish,  but  each  subsists  according  to  that  which  is  the  summit 
of  each«    And  as  pure  and  true  fire  is  there,  so  true  earth  subsists  here, 
and  the  wholeness^  oXoimj  of  earth ;  and  fire  is  here  according  to  partici- 
pation and  materially,  as  earth  is  according  to  a  primary  subsistence. 
So  that  in  heaven  the  summit  of  earth  is  contained,  and  in  earth  the 
dregs  and  sediment  of  fire.     But  it  is  evident  that  the  moon  has  some- 
thing solid  and  dark,  by  her  obstructing  the  light :  for  obstruction  of 
light  is  alone  the  province  of  earth.    The  stars  too  obstruct  our  sight, 
by  casting  a  shadow  of  themselves  from  on  high.     But  since  fire  and 
earth  subsist  in  heaven    it  is  evident  that  the  middle  elements  must  be 
there  also;  air  first  of  all,  as  being  most  diaphanous  and  agile,  but 
water,  as  being  most  vaporous ;  each  at  the  same  time  subsisting  fav 
purer  than  in  the  sublunary  region,*that  all  things  may  be  in  all,  and 
yet  in  an  accommodated  manner  in  each. 

**  But  that  the  whole  progression  and  gradations  of  the  elements  may 
become  apparent,  it  is  necessary  to  deduce  the  speculation  of  them 
from  on  high.  These  four  elements,  fire,  air,  water  and  earth,  subsist 
first  of  all  in  the  fabricator  of  the  universe,  uniformly  according  to 
cause.  For  all  causes  are  contained  in  him,  according  to  one  compre- 
hension ;  as  well  the  intellectual,  divine,  pure  and  vigorous  power  of 
fire,  as  the  connective  and  vivific  cause  of  air;  and  as  well  the  pro- 
lific 
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lific  and  regerminating  essence  of  water,  as  the  firm,  immutable  and 
undeviating  form  of  earth*  And  this  the  thecJogist  Or^pheus  knowing, 
he  thus  speaks  concerning  the  demiurgus : 


His  bod /s  bomKBeft^  staUe,  fiiU  of  H 


And, 


Again, 
A«id, 


Th*  otended  region  of  torroimdiiq;  air 
Forms  his  broad  shoulders^  huk  and  bosom  £ur» 

IBs  middle  zone^  the  spreading  sea  profinmd. 

The  distant  reahns  of  Tartarus  obsore 
Within  earth's  roots  his  sacred  feet  secure; 
For  these  earth's  utmost  bounds  to  Jove  belong, 
^And  form  his  basis, permanent  and  strong. 

Afterwards  he  o'bserves,  that  as  the  progression  of  things  is  no  where 
without  a  medium,  but  subsists  according  to  a  well  ordered  subjection ; 
^nd  generations  into  these  material,  dissipated  and  dark  abodes,  take 
place  through  things  of  a  proximate  order, — hence  the  progression  must 
t)e  from  immoveable  to  self-motive  natures ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  a 
-subsistence  in  inteHect  to  a  subsistence  in  soul.  These  elements  there* 
fore  subsist  in  life,  and  are  intellectual  according  to  participation ;  for 
such  is  the  nature  of  forms  in  the  soul.  But  the  progression  from  this 
must  be  manifest.  For  the  immediate  descent  from  life  is  ttk  animal ; 
^ince  this  ts  proximate  to  life.  And  from  that  which  is  essentialij  self* 
motive,  the  progression  is  to  that  which  is  self-motive  according  to  a 
participation  of  life*  If,  therefore,  you  take  away  from  hence  that  which 
as  immaterial  and  immutable,  you  will  produce  that  which  is  material 
and  mutable.  And  through  this  indeed,  these  elements  are  diminished 
from  such  as  are  prior  to  them  ;  but  on  account  of  the  symmetry  and 
order  of  their  motions,  and  their  immutability  in  their  mutations,  they 
become  assimilated  to  them.  If  therefore  you  take  away^this  order,  you 
will  behold  the  great  confusioQ  and  inconstancy  of  the  elements ;  and 
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this  will  be  the  last  progression,  and  the  very  dregs  and  sediment  of  aU 
the  prior  gradations  of  the  elements/' 

So  ignorant  indeed  was  Newton  of  this  gradation  of  the  elements,  and 
so  gross  in  consequence  of  it  were  his  concepticms  of  fire,  that  he  asks  in 
his  Optics, "  Is  not  fire  a  body  heated  so  hot  as  to  emit  light  copiously  ? 
For  what  else,  adds  he,  is  a  red  hot  iron  than  fire  ?  Upon  ^hich  Bishop 
Berkeley  in  his  Siris  (p.  102)  remarks  as  follows :  "  It  should  seem  that 
to  define  fire  by  heat,'  would  be  to  explain  a  thing^  by  itself.  A  body 
heated  so  hot  as  to  emit  light  is  an  fgnited  body,  that  is,  hath  fire  in  it, 
is  penetrated  and  agitated  by  fire,  but  is  not  itself  fire.  And  althougb 
it  should  in  the  vulgar  sense  pass  for  fire,  yet  it  is  not  the  pure  elemen- 
tary fire  in  the  philosophic  sense,  such  as  was  understood  by  the  sages- 
of  antiquity,  and  &ucU  as' is  collected  in  the  f6cusofa  burning  glass ;. 
much  less  is  it  the  vis,  force,  or  power  of  burning,  destroying,  calcin- 
ing, melting,  vitrifying,  and  raising  the  perceptions  of  light  and  heat. 
This  is  truly  and  reajjy  in  the  incorporeal  agent,  and  not  in  the  vital  spi- 
rit of  the  universe.  Motion,  and  even  power,  in  an  equivocal  sense,  may 
be  found  in  tliis  pure  etherial  spirit,  which  ignites  bodies,  but  is  not 
itself  the  ignited  body,  being  an  instrument  or  medium  by  which  the 
real  agent  operates  on  grosser  bodies/' 

In  consequence  too  of  this  igporance  of  thegradua)  progression  of  the 
elements,  the  unweildly  earth,  in^the  language  of  Bonnycastle,  which, 
we  have  before  quoted,  is  in  the  Newtonian  philosophy  sent  far  from 
the  centre  of  the  system  to  move  round  the  sun  with  the  rest  of  the 
planets.  If  however  the  earth  is  unweildlyy^\t\% noi  easily  moved,  and. 
if  not  easily  moved,  motion  is  not  natural  to  it;  for  all  the  energies  of 
nature  are  unattended  with  labour.  Thus  it  is  not  laborious  to  fire  to 
.  burn,  nor  to  snow  to  refrigerate,  nor  to  the  vegetable  life  to  generate,, 
nourish  and  increase.  And  hence,  if  motion  is  natural  to  the  earth,  this 
motion  is  not  laborious  to  it.  Indeed,  that  the  terrestrial  globe  is  not 
naturally  adapted  to  be  moved,  is  evident  from  the  matter  of  which  it 
consists,  and  from  its  condition  and  composition.  For  it  is  a  solid  body,, 
firm  and  not  fluid ;  hard  and  not  soft ;  thick,  dense  and  compact,,  not 
thin  and  rare;  heavy  and  most  ponderous,  and  not  light,  and  is  therefore 

perfectly 
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perfectly  unadapted  to  a  rectilioear  motion,  according  to  length  or 
breath,  or  an  upward  direction,  and  particularly  to  a  circular  motion, 
and  that  very  rapid,  unless  externally  impelled  by  an  almost  infinite 
force*  On  the  contrary,  through  the  power  of  its  ponderous  gravity,  if 
it  were  moved,  as  being  a  body  in  itself  inert,  itwould  again  tend  in  a 
right  line  to  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  would  there  rest  as  in  its 

proper  place. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  planetary  body, 
is  become  so  general  that  any  opposition  to  it  is  likely  to  be  treated 
with  ridicule.  And  yet  some  eminent  men  among  the  moderns  have 
ventured  to  oppose  the  certainty  of  it.  Among  these  is  the  celebrated 
mathematician  Nieuwentiit^,  at  the  end  of  his  Religious  Philosopher,  a 

work 

♦  »*  Great  astronorows  themselves  (says  Nieowentik,  voL  3,  p.  1088)  own  themsrives  uncertain 
whether  the  «arth  moves  round  the  sun,  or  dbe  sun  round  the  earth.  Thus  I  remember,  that  hav- 
ing-had  the  honour  to  discourse  with  the  great  Mr.  Huygens  about  other  matters,  and  asking  him 
whether  he  couM  affirm  any  thiijg,'w4th  'certamty,  about  the  earth's  motion;  he  was  pleased  to 
answer,  that  it  was  his  opinion^  thdt  as  long  as  we  were  upon  this  earth j  nobody  could  be  zble /uUy 
to  prove  the  same.  ThHs,  likewise,  we  see  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though,  wi^  Mr.  Huygens, -he  com- 
rooriy  supposes  the  earth  to  move,  yet  he  mentions  the  matter  with  .great  caution,  and  without 
advancing  any  thing  positively.  See  Princip.  Philos.  p.  375,  of  the  second  edition,  where  it  being 
affirmed  among  the  hypotheses,  that  the  centre  of  the  world  is  at  rest,  and  not  moved  j  this  reason 
is  added.  This  is  allowed  on  aU  bandsf  whilst  at  the  same  time  some  make  the  earthy  others  thesun^t^ 
be  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  world.  We  likewise  find,  in  the  fourth  Phaenomenon,  this  cKpression : 
Of  the  five  principal  planets,  and  of  the  sun  about  the  earthfOrofthe  earth  about  the  sun,  the  times 
of  the  revolution,  &c.  And  in  the  fourth  Proposition  of  the  said  3rd  book,  towards  the  end,  -we 
see' these  words :  Tins  calculation  (which  is  of  some-moment)  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  ike 
immobility  of  the  earth. 

<<  And  can  any  one  speak' out  more  plainly  hereupon,  than  the  famous  and'So  highly*  esteemed 
mathematician,  P.  Herigoous?  who,  in  his  Cursus  Mathem.  de  Sphtibra  Mundi,  p.  53,  uses  these 
positive  words :  Whether  the  earth  is  in  the  centre  of  the  firmament,  or  out  of  it;  or  whether  U  is 
moved  or  not  moved,  cannot  be  proved  by  any  mathematical  demonstration. 

«  And  that  we  may  know  that  other  great  men  do  likewise  speak  doubtfully  of  the  earth^s  nK>« 
tion,  we  need  only  read  the  last  lines  m  p.  273,  of  Dr.  Gregory's  Astronomy  ;  where  qpeaking  of 
the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  with  respect  to  the  earth's  way,  he  thus  concludes :  Fhr  after  this 
manner  they  might  put  the  motion  of  the  earth  out  of  doubt,  which  every  one  would  own  is  well 
^orth  the  while.    By  which  he  shows  how  uncertwn  the  matter  still  is.** 

After  adducing  also  the  testimonies  of  Mr.  de  la  Hire  and  Mr.  Varignon,  in  .proof  of  this  un. 

3  Qt  2  certainty^ 
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work  written  witk  a  very  pious^  aad  thcrefoBe  with  a  very  laudable  io- 
tentiba;   and  Nicolas  MoUer^  in  his  DiBsertation  entitled  JDe  Jnc/i/^ie^ 

certauDty,  Nieuwentiit  ahows  in  Soct.  8,  That  it  b  uncertaui  urtietliar  tke  eurth  or  the  sea  mo?esi^. 
becatue  the  parallax  froqi  4ie  annual  motion  is  ;8ttU  unc^tain ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himaeif  acknow* 
ledging  (in  Prmdp.  Philos.  lib,  3,  sect,  i4).  That  the  stars  bav^no^remarkabk parallax  proceeding- 
/torn  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth. 

In  Sect.  9,  in  order  to  convince  the  reader  that  mathematicians  themselves  do  not  always  give 
credit  to  their  own  hypotheses,  he  gives  the  following  extract  from,  what  he  calls  a  kind  of  preanw 
ble  to  the  book  of  the  &mous  Copernicusy  the  whole  of  wbkh  he  says  were  worthy  to^l^  traar 
scribed,  had  it  not  been  too  Wge.     It  is  there  said,  that  it  is  not  ngcessary<  that  the  hypotheses 
should  be  even  prohahle,  and  that  it  it  enough  if  the  eaUulations  may  he  thereby  made  to  agree  with\ 
the  experiments  *.     And  afterwards^ — and  since  various  hypotheses  are  often  adapted  to  one  motion^ 
{as  in  the  course  of  the  sun^  an  excentridty  and  amotion  about  the  centre)  an  astronomy  may.  chooser 
that  which  is  most  easily  comprehended,     A  greater  probability  may,  perhaps^  be  required  from  a 
pbik^9pierf  n^  nether  cfHtun  con  b^  aHe  io  discwer  assy  thing  with  eert^isit^,  unless  God  reveals^ 
itio  dvm.    Whemipont  finaUy,  diese  tmphatioal  worde  £qUow  :  Let  no  hady^  so  far  as  it  concerns- 
isniypothesiSf  sxpecst  any  thing  oerimnjrom  astroswnys  since  it  wiU  not  ^ord^any  thing,  like  tbai^ 
lest  iy  admittii^for  truth  that  tMdi  is  dressed  mpfor  other  purposes,  be  shotM  leav^  this  sdencsr 
ytith  greater  folly  >tiim  the  engaged  in  it.'* 

Aftenards  Nieuwentiit  shows  as  jfoUows,  that  mathematicians  fi>r  theis  convemence  advance 
fajquiheses  which  are  not  only  absdutely  fidse,  but  ace  even^aHowed  tobe  so  by  themselves.  *^  Thna 
|be  ^mathematicians  do  suppose  imaginary  lines  and  drdes  fer  the  construction  of  tho^  so  usefiij 
taUet  of  smes  and  tangents,  isc.  and  in  those  €£  logarithms,  that  all  numbers  are  the  true  ones  i 
whereas  among  hundreds  of  them,  there  be  very  few  that  ax^  really  so*  For  which  reason  also^ 
and  that  the  difference  between  true  and  iaise  majr  be  the  lessy  their  way  is^  tp  use  such  great 


<<  So,  lUoewise,  surveyors,  or  those  that  measure  land,  thou^  they  find  some  lines  tp  be  a  little 
ctecAced,  and  sometimes  go  in  and  out  in  small  angles,  yet  they  tdce  them  for  straight  ones;  pro- 
vided only  that  from  the  supposition  of  such  a  known  falsity  a  greater  convenience  results>and  the 
diffieirence  be  not  very. considerable. 

<<  Who  4Qes  not  know,  that  making  the  degrees  4)f  iatkude  larger  and  larger  m  navigatipn,  m 
nothing but^a  mese  ftction,ai^d.only .th^t  one  n»y  with  more  conveniency  make  good  t^  real  de- 
crease of  each  degree  of  longitude,  though  such  useful  and  necessary  tables  are  calculated  upon  the 
same  foundation  ? 

<<  Thotigh  it  be  known  to  such  as  understand  optics,  ibat  spherical  glasses  never  collect  the 
j^s  into  a  ppiol,  (excepting  in  one  or  two  cases)  as  glasses  of  some  figures  do ;  yet  how  com- 
mtsn  A  thing  is  it  in  the  making  of  telescopes  or  microscopes,  to  suppose  die  same,  contrary  to 

•  Astranomkally  ipeaking,  this  may  be  admitted,  but  not  physically  or  philosophically. 

truth; 
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Soiis  Motu^  Tmmotaque  TeliurU  Quiete^  1734, 4to ;  to  the  latter  of  whicb 
treaties  in  particular  I  refer  the  reader  vfho  wishes  for  further  proofs  of 

the 

truth  I  and  the  demonstration  of  the  practical  part  is  founded  hereupon,  even  by  such  as  know 
that  this  b  a  manifest  falsity  in  the  theory. 

^'  What  is  more  common  than  to  suppose  in  statics,  that  two  plumets  fall  down  m  strait  lines 
parsdlel  to  each  other,  whereas  they  would  notwithstanding  both  meet  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  i 
,  ^^  In  like  manner,  and  upon  the  same  foundations,  it  is  supposed  by  gunnerS)  and  even  by  those 
£unous  mathematicians  that  write  upon  the  art  of  throwing  bombs,  that  their  balls  by  the  force 
of  the  powder,  and  their  own  gravity,  do  describe  a  line  which  they  call  a  parabola ;  whereas  if 
they  considered  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  other  causes  aforementioned,  they  would  know  that 
the  properties  thereof  were  very  different. 

^  fn  dialling,  we  suppose  the  centre  of  the  earthy  or  rather  of  the  sun's  course,  to  be  always  at 
the  top  of  the  perpendicular  style  (when  the  shadows  of  it,  as  a  nodus,  show  the  hours)  where* 
soever  the  dial  be  placed  upoa  the  whole  earth,  though  every  body  knows  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  truth. 

**  1  hus  all  the  ancient  and  modem  astronomers  have  afways  taken  it  for  a  foundation  of  th^ 
calculations,  that  the  true  or  apparent  daily  motion  of  the  stm  is  in  a  circle  parallel  or  equaUy 
distant  firom  the  equinoctial,  notwithstanding  that  (his  line,  by  the  intermixing  of  the  sun's  or 
earth's  annual  course^  comes  nearer  to  a  screw  or  ^iral  tine,  than  a  cird^  as  is  well  known  to  the 


astronomers,"^ 


And  lastly,  in  sect.  M,  he  shows  that  the  simplicity  of  an  hypothesis  is  not  always  an  argument 
ef  its  truth.  <<  For.  says  he,  let  such  as  maintain  that  it  is,  tell  us  what  is  the  reason  why  iil  astio* 
iiomers>  at  least  all  that  1  know,  and  among  whom  there  are  likewise  many  that  zealou^y  contend 
for  the  earth's  moving,  and  the  sun's  standing  still,  as  Copernicus  himself,  and  since  him  Kepler^^ 
Lantsberg,  and  in  our  time  the  North- Hollander,  Richard  Rembramsen  van  Nierop;  though  all 
of  them  do  in  the  theory,  or  annual  course  from  east  to  west,  maintain  the  hypothesis  of  a  moving 
earth  (forasmuch  as  the  calculations  are  much  more  convenient  according  to  them  in  this  case),  yet 
hi  every  thing  that  belongs  Ux  the  Spherics,  or  dsuly  revolution  from  east  to  west,,  they  are  wont  te 
make  their  figures  and  calculations  directly  contrary  to  their  own  notions,  upon  At  foot  of  a  mov* 
ing  sun  and  a  resting  earth,  though  they  commonly  start  the  greatest  objections  against  this  last. 

*^  Of  what  has  been  said,  there  is  no  farther  proof  necessary^  since  this  is  apparent  to>every 
body  in  almost  all  fiptres  that  are  used  by  them  to  tUs  purpose ;  in  which  th^y  ane  efen  wont  to 
express  the  parallels,  in  which  the  sua  daily  moves,  wd  tocaU  them  by  that  name*  It  seem*  to 
me  likewise  to  be  panicuhorly  remarkable,  that  Mr*  Wbiston  him^et^  i9ho  is  otherwise  so  g^at  a 
chamfHon  for  a  moving  earth,  does  transcribe  the  demonstration  of  the  manner  after  whidi  Mr* 
Casini  has  so  ingeniously  observed  the  parallax  of  the  planets,  into  his  Pndect.  Aatnon,  p.  75,  See* 
with  so  great  respect  from  the  Act.  Lips.  1685,  ahnost  in  the  words  of  Mr^  Blanchini ;  notwith« 
standing  that  the  same  is  farmed  upon  the  hypothesis  q£  a  fi;ced  earth,  ajul  the  daUy  revolution  of 

the 
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the  immobility  of  the  earth.  I  shall  only  add  on  this  subject,  that  Corsi*- 
nus,  Professor  of  philosophy  in  Academia  Pisana,  though  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate on  the  whole  for  the  Newtonian  system,  yet  in  hisIn$titutiones 
Philosophicae,  Tom.  3.  p.  114^  he  observes,  "  That  there  are  some  things 
in  the  Copemican  liypothesis,  which  may  appear  to  be  difficult  and 
absurd,  or  certainly  more  freely  devised^  such  as  so  immense  and.enor* 
mous  a  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  the  annual  orbit  of  the  earthy 
whose  diameter  exceeds  a  hundred  millions  of  miles,  is  to  be  considered 
but  as  a  point,  when  compared  to  the  starry  heaven ;  that  perennial 
motion  of  the  air  which  both  in  its  upper  and  lower  part  must  accurately 
follow  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  the  stroke  of  heavy  falling  bodies,  and 
other  things  of  this  kind,  which  even  to  the  wisest  defenders  of  the 
Copernican  hypothesis,  are  wont  to  appear  most  weighty  V  And  after- 
wards he  candidly  asks,  "  Since  we  are  scarcely  able  to  define  any  thing 
with  certainty  concerning  the  virtue  of  the  magnet,  the  origin  of  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  the  shells  dug  out  of  the  summits  of 
mountains,  and  innumerable  other  things  which  are  beheld  in  the  earth, 
the  passive  qualities  and  effects  of  which  are  obvious,  but  w^e  enquire 
about  all  these  by  conjecturing  and  divining,  ought  any  certain  thesis 
to  be*  vehemently  defended  respecting  celestial  concerns,  which  are 
situated  far  from  our  knowledge,  which  we  can  scarcely  obtain  by  any 
testimony  of  the  senses,  and  which  lastly  we  cannot  accurately  define  ^?" 

It 

the  fixed  stars  and  planets,  showing  what  he  himself  terms  it,  The  daily  nvolutidn  of  Mars  in  m 
drcU^  and  often  using  this  expression,  Tbat  Mors  and  thejlxed  stars  are  moved  and  carried  round 
about  hy  the  diurnal  motion,'* 

*  ^^  Nonnulla  tamen  sunt,  quae  in  hac  hypothesi  difficilia,  absurda,  yd  certh  liberiilis  efficta  videri 
poterunt>  ut  immensa,  et  enormis  ade6  siderum  distantia,  ut  orbis  annuus,  cujus  diameter  100  mil- 
liones  milliarium  excedat,  coek>  ^idereo  comparatus,  veluti  punctum  haberi  possit ;  perennis  ille 
motus  aeris,  qui  turn  in  superior!,  turn  in  inferiori  sui  parte  motum  telluris  accurate  sequatur  \  gra- 
vium  decidentium  ictus,  aliaque  id  genus,  quae  sapientissimis  etiam  viris  Copemicam  hypotheism 
propugnantibus  gravissima  videri  sdent/'    This  work  was  published  at  Venice,  .174S,  in  ISmo* 

3  *<  Fierine  denique  oportuit,  ut  cum  de  magnetis  virtute,  de  aestu  maris  origine,  de  conchiliis 
in  jnontium  verticibus  effbssi?,  aliisque  innumeris  rebus  quae  in  terra  conspiciuntur,  quarum  affeo> 

tiones. 
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It  is  true  indeed,  that  as  we  cannot  closely  inspect  the  heavenly  as  we 
can  earthly  bodies,  we  cannot  speak  with  the  same  certainty  of  their 
peculiarities,  as  of  what  belongs  to  them  in  general.  We  may 
however  conBdently  assert  from  the  very  scientific  physiology  delivered 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  they  are  bodies  essentially  different  from 
such  as  are  earthly,  and  that  motion  is  natural  to  them,  and  immobility 
to  the  earth. 

Another  great  error  likewise  in  the  system  of  Newton,  is  the  admis- 
sion of  the  possibility  of  infinite  worlds  ;  and  this  hypothesis  arose  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  order  of  things ;  and  of  the  nature  of  the  fabricator 
of  the  universe.  For  if  there  are  infinite  worlds  or  systems,  they  will  be 
uncoordinated  with  relation  to  each  other.  For  what  order  can  there 
be  in  the  actual  infinite  of  things  first  and  second,  where  there  is  no 
first;  since  in  an  actually  infinite  number  there  can  be  neither  first  nor 
last.  For  the  infinite  has  a  threefold  subsistence ;  since  it  is  either  in 
power,  or  in  magnitude,  or  in  number.  The  infinite  in  power  is  that 
which  subsists  in  divinity.  In  magnitude  the  actual  infinite  has  no  sub- 
sistence whatever:  and  in  number  it  has^  partly  a  subsistence^,  and 
partly  not.  For  it  does  not  subsist  collectively,  or  at  once,  but  accord- 
ing to  a  part,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  power  of  receiving  an 
additional  number  beyond  any  assignable  number.  In  the  next  place,, 
these  infinite  worlds  will  have  no  producing  cause;  for  if  they  had,  this 
producing  cause  prior  to  multitude  would  produce  a  comprehending 
one,  and  prior  to  parts  a  whole.  For  this  cause  being  itself  one,  will  first 
assimilate  its  progeny  to  itself ;  since  every  naturally  producing  cause 
wishes  to  render  its  productions  similar  to  itself.  But  wheje  there  is  a  first 
in  productions  there  is  no  infinite.  If  also  other  worlds  are  supposed  to^ 
subsist  from  others,  the  causes  of  them  will  either  be  unco*ordinated,  or 
co-ordinate.  And  if  they  are  co-ordinate,  it  is  necessary  that  the  worlds 
should  have  one  co-ordination.     But  in  the  infinite  there  is  no  order. 

tiones,  et  affectus  omnes  oculis  ipsis  observantur^  nihil  fer&  cert6  definire  possimus,  sed  omnia 
conjiciendo,  ac  divinando  inquiramus,  de  rebus  tamen  caelesdbus,  quas  procul  a  nostra  cognitione 
positae  sunt,  quas  nullofer^  sensuum  testimonio  consequimurj  qoas  nulla  denique  ceitaratione  coiii^ 
plecti  possomus,  certa  quaulam  thesis  acertm^  defendatur  V 

To 
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To  which  may  be  added^  that  a  Tacuuin  mtervening  in  the  middle,  will 
separate  the  worlds  from  each  other.  But  if  the  causes  are  un-coordi* 
nated,  there  will  be  in  the  principles  a  multitude  divided  and  void  of 
sympathy.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  both  the  causes  and  their  progeny 
will  be  entirely  destroyed.  For  the  former  will  be  corruptive  of  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  possessing  that  which  is  entirely  foreign  aQd 
uncongenial,  and  thus  not  being  able  to  subsist  together.  But  the 
worlds,  the  progeny  of  these  causes,  will  be  involved  in  ruin,  and  utterly 
perish.  For  their  principles  being  destroyed^  tb^re  will  not  be  any  thing 
from  which  they  can  again  be  generated. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


I  SHALL  close  my  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  Newton  with  show- 
ing the  imperfection  of  his  acQount  of  the  Deity,  at  the  end  of  his  Prin* 
cipia,  and  in  his  Optical  Queries ;  and  I  shall  present  the  reader  with 
what  he  says  on  this  subject,  in  the  former  of  these  works,  as  it  is  given 
by  Mr.  Bonnycistle,  in  p.  414  of  his  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  After- 
wards, I  shall  compare  it  with  what  Plato  and  the  best  of  the  Platonists 
have  asserted  of  the  first  caqse  of  all ;  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see 
how  greatly  the  conceptions  which  these  mea  formed  of  the  ineffable 
principle  of  things,  surpass  thos^  of  Newton. 

^*  This  Beings  then,  says  Newtoo,  governs  all  things,  not  as  the  soul  of 
the  world,  but  as  lord  over  all ;  and  on  ^ccoupt  of  his  dominion,  he  is 
wont  to  be  called  Lord  God,  or  uqiversal  ruler.  For  God  is  a  relative 
wordy  and  has  respect  to  servant^!  and  deity  is  the  dominion  of  God,  not 
over  his  own  body,  as  those  imaginq  who  fancy  him  to  be  the  soul  of 
the  world,  but  over  servants.  The  supreme  God  is  a  being  eternal,  infi- 
nitet  and  absolutely  perfect ;  but  a  being  however  perfect,'without  do- 
minion, cannot  be  said  to  be  Lord  God :  for  we  say,  my  God,  your 
God,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God  of  Gods ;  my,  £teraaUyoijir  Jgternal, 

the 
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the  Eternal  of  Israel,  the  Eternal  of  Gocb;  but  we  do  not  say,  my  infinite^ 
or,  my  perfect ;  these  are  titles  which  have  no  respect  to  servants.   The 
word  God  usually  signifies  Lord ;  but  every  lord  is  not  a  god.     It  is 
the  dominion  of  a  spiritual  being  which  constitutes  a  God;  a  true  su* 
preme  or  imaginary  dominion,  makes  a  true,  supreme  or  imaginary 
god*     And  from  his  true  dominion  it  follows,  that  the  true  God  is  a 
living,  intelligent  and  powerful  beitig;  and  from  his  other  perfections, 
that  he  is  supreme  or  most  perfect     He  is  eternal  and  infinite,  omni por- 
tent and  omniscient;  that  is,  his  duration  reaches  from  eternity  toeter^ 
nity,  his  presence  from  infinity  to  infinity;  he  governs  all  things,  and 
knows  all  things  that  are  or  can  be  done.     He  is  not  eternity  or  infinity^ 
hut  eternal  and  infinite;  he  is  not  duration  or  space,  but  he  endures  and 
is  present.     He  endures  for  ever,  and  is  every  where  present;  and  by 
existing  always  and  every  where,  constitutes  duration  and  space.     Since 
€very  particle  of  space  is  always,  and  ^very  indivisible  moment  of  dura- 
tion is  every  where,  certgrirfy  the  maker  And  lord  of  all  things  cannot  be 
never  and -no  whfere.    lEvery  soul  that  has  perception  is,  though  in  differ- 
ent times,  and  in  different  organs  of  sense  4ind  motion,  still  the^ame 
indivisible  person.     There  are  given  sticcessive  parts  in  duration,  and 
co-existent  parts  in  space,  but  neither  the  one  nor  theotherin  the  per- 
son of  a  man,  or  his  thinking.principlej  and  much  less  can  they  be  found 
in  the  thinking  substance  of  God.     Every  man,  so  far  as  he  is  a  thing 
that  has  perception,  is  one  and  the  same  man  during  his  whole  life,  in 
all  andeach  of  his  organs  of  sense.     God  is  one  and  the  same  God,  al- 
ways  and  every  where.     He  is  omnipresent,  not  virtually  only,  but  also 
substantially ;  for  virtue  cannot  subsist  without  substance.     In  him  are  all 
things  contained  and  moved ;  yet  neither  affects  the  other :  God  suffers 
nothing  from  the  motion  of  bodies ;  bodies  find  no  resistance  from  the 
omnipresence  of  God.     It  is  allowed  by  all,  that  the  supreme  God  ex- 
ists necessarily,  and  by  the  same  necessity  he  exists  always  and  ever^^ 
where.     Hence  also  he  is  all  similar,  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain,  all  arm, 
all  power  to  perceive,  to  understand,  and  to  act ;  but  in  a  manner  not 
4it  all  human,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  corporeal,  in  a  manner  utterly 

3  Y  unknown 
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unknown  to  us.    As  a  blind  man  has  no  idea  of  colours,  so4iave  we  no 
idea  of  the  manner  by  wliich  thp  all-wise  God  perceives  and  understands 
all  things.     He  i$  utterly  void  of  all  body  and  bodily  figure  ^  and  can  there- 
fore  neither  he  seen  nor  heard^  nor  touched ;  nor  ought  he  to  be  worshipped 
under  the  repre$entfttion  of  any  corporeal  thing*     We  have  ideas  of  hi* 
attributes^  but  what  the  real  substance  of  any  thi^g  vi^  we  know  not. 
In  bodies  we  see  only  their  figures  and  colours,  we  hear  only  the  sounds,, 
we  touch  only  their  outward  surfaces,  we  smell  only  the  odours,  and 
taste  the  savours,  but  their  inward  substances  are  not  to  be  known,. 
either  by  our  senses,  or  by  any  reflex  act  of  our  poinds ;  much  less,  then, 
have  we  a»y  idea  of  the  substance  of  God.     W^  know  him  only  by  his^ 
properties  and  attributes,  by  his  roost  wise  and  exo^Uent  contrivance  of 
things,  and  by  final  causes ;  wa  aidmire  him  for  his  perfections,  but  we 
reverence  and  adore  him  on  account  of  his  dominion;  for  we  adore 
him  ast  his  servants ;  and  a  God  without  dominion,  prov^ence  and  final 
©gusea,  is  nothing  but  Fate  and  Nature.     Blind  metaphysical  necessity, 
which  is  certainly  the  same  always  and  every  where,  coAild  produce  na 
variety  or  change.     All  that  diversity  of  natural  things  which  we  find,, 
suited  to  difierent  times  and  places,  .could  arise  from  nothing  but  the 
ideas  and  will  of  a  being  necessarily  existing.    But  by  way  of  allegory, 
God  is  said  to  see,  to  love,  to  rejoyce,  to  fight,  &c.  for  all  our  notions  of 
God  are  taken  from  the  zmys  of  numkind^  by  a  certain  similitude,  which 
though  not  perfect,  has  some  likeness  however*'* 

This  account  of  the  deity  is  far  from  representing  him  in  that  point 
of  view  which  is  either  most  amiable  or  most  characteristic  of  his 
nature.  For  it  principally  describes  him  as  an  absolute  master,  ta 
whom  all  things  have  the  relation  of  servants ;  but  no  Botice  whatever 
is  taken  of  his  great  characteristic  goodness  itself  through  which  he  is 
the  object  of  desire  to  all  things.  When  also  he  says,  that  "  God  it  not 
eternity  nor  infi/nity^  but  eternal  and  infinite^'*  instead  of  making  him,  aa 
Plato  does,  to  be  something  more  venerable  than  be  makes  him  to  be 
jposterior  to,  eternity  and  infinity^  For  that  which  is  eternal,  and  that 
which  is  infinite,  are  so  by  the  participation  of  eterni^  itgcJ4  and  in-» 

finity 
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finity  itself/  and^  participants  (in  incorporeal  natures)  are  subordinate  to 
the  things  they  participate.  In  the  next  place,  he  describes  the  deity 
as  a  being  that  is  every  where^  but  omits  to  add  that  he  is  at  the  same 
time  no  where ;  though  a  subsistence  ne  where  primarily  and  simply  be- 
longs to  the  principle  of  all  things.  For  he  is  not  in  things  posterior  to 
himself,  because  he  is  without  habitude,  proximity,  or  alliance  to  any 
thing;  nor  can  he  be  in  any  thing  prior  to  himself,  because  he  is  the 
ifirst.  Hence,  in  the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  it  is  asserted  of  the  one^  that 
it  is  no  where.  And  when  he  says,  ^^  that  all  our  nc^ioM  of  God  arc 
taken  frofn  the  toay^ of  mankind"  he  seems  in  the  first  place  to  be  igno<* 
rant  that  all  men  have  an  innate  knowledge  of  divinity,  whicln  as 
lamblichus  beautifully  obsenres,  is  co-existent  with  our  essence,  is 
superior  to  all  judgment  and  deliberate  choice,  and  is  prior  both  to  rea^ 
son  and  demonstration «•  And,  in  the  next  place,  he  had  no  conception 
of  that  scientific  ascent  to  the  cause  of  all,  founded  on  this  innate  Imow* 
ledge,  which  is  unfolded  in  the  2d  book  of  this  Dissertation,  and  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ways  of  mankind.  When  also  he  adds^ 
^^  that  the  deity  is  utterly  vmd  of  all  body  and  bodily  figure^  and  can  there* 
fore  neither  he  seen  nor  heard^  nor  tonehedi"  he  discovers  an  extreme  po* 
verty  of  theological  knowledge,  since  all  t^at^  i^;here  said  is  equally  as 
applicable  to  th^  rational  part  of  the  human  soul  as  to  the  deity,  who 
infinitely  transcends  our  nature,  and  not  only  out  nature,  but  that  of 
many  oiklers  of  beings,  incomparably  more  excellent  than  man. 

Newton,  also,  in  the  queries  at  the  end  of  his  Optics,  represents  the 
deity  as  locally  present  with  things ;  for  he  says,  ^^  Is  not  the  sensory 
of  animals  that  place  to  which  the  sensitive  substance  is  present ;  and 
into  which  the  sensible  species  <rf  things  are  carried  through  the  nerves 
and  brain,  that  there  they  may  be  perceived  by  their  immediate  pre- 
sence  to  that  substance  ?  And  these  things  being  rightly  dispatched, 
does  it  not  appear  from  phsdnomena,  that  there  is  a  being  incorporeal. 


3  Y  2  living, 
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living,  intelligent,  omnipresent,  who  in  infinite  space,  as  it  were,  in  his 
sensory,  sees  the  things  themselves  intimately,  and  thoroughly  perceives 
them,  and  comprehends  them  wholly  by  their  immediate  presence  to 
himself:  of  which  things  the  images  only  carried  through  the.  organs  of 
sense  into  our  little  sensoriums;  are  there  seen  and  beheld  by  that 
which  in  us  perceives  and  thinks  ?'' 

Infinite  space,  according  to  this  conception,  being  the  sensorium  of 
deity,  will  be  the  instrument  of  his  knowledge ;  so  that  without  this 
space  he  will  not  be  able  to  know  all  things.  And  Addison^  in  No.  565 
of  the  Spectator,  even  applauds  Newton,  for  thus  making  infinite  space 
to  be  the  organ  of  divine  knowledge.  For  he  says,  "  The  noblest  and 
most  exalted  way  of  considering  infinite  space,  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton^  who  calls  it  the  sensorium  of  the  godhead.  Brutes  and  men 
have  their  sensoriola,  or  little  sensoriums,  by  which  they  apprehend 
the  presence  and  perceive  tiie  actions  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  con- 
tiguous to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  observation  turn  withiu  a  very 
narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but  perceive  and  know 
every  thing  in  which  he  resides,  infinite  space  gives  room  to  infinite 
knowledge,  and  is  as  it  were  an  organ  to  omniscience.'" 

This  Newtonian  conception  of  the  deity,  therefore,  as  residing  in^ 
and  being  indigent  of  infinite  space,  to  his  knowledge  of  all  things^ 
gives  us  no  higher  idea  of  him,  than  that  of  an  infinitely  great  spider 
endued  with  intellect,  and  situated  in  an  immense  cobweb;  which 
becomes  as  it  were  its  sensorium,  and  the  organ  of  its  knowledge^ 
through  the  notices  which  it  communicates  to  the  spider  by  the 
Qiotions  of  its  threads  ^.     Besides,  to  make  infinite  space  the  sensoriunx 

of 


^  If  Newton  had  been  properly  disciplined  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotfc,  he  would 
not  have  formed  such  a  ^oss  and  unscientific  conception  of  the  deity,  as  the  above  extract  firon 
his  Optics  evinces  he  did,  but  he  would  have  assented  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  following 
extracts,  from  the  afo(fjtat  vfOi  ra  vomaf  of  Porphyry,  or  Auxiliar'us  to  the  knowledge  of  Intelli' 
gibles. 

<<  Every  body  is  in  place  \  but  nothing  essentially  incorporeal,  or  any  thing  of  this  kind,  subsists 
in  place. 

"Things 
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of  the  Deity,  is  to  make  him  indigent  of  that  which  he  himself  pro* 
duced.  For  Newton  in  his  account  of  the  deity  given  at  the  end  of 
his  Principia,  and  which  we  have  before  quoted,  says,  "  that  God  by 
existing  always  and  every  where  constitutes  duration  and  space.'' 

Dr.  Horseley,  in  a  note  on  this  passage  of  Newton,  quotes  the  follow* 

^  Hiings  essentially  Incorporeal,  because  they  are  more  excellent  than  all  body  and  place,  are 
every  where,  not  with  interval,  but  impartibly  (or  without  parts). 

*^  Things  essentially  incorporeal  are  not  locally  present  with  bodies,  but  they  are  present  with 
them  whenever  they  are  ^Uing  i  and  this  by  verging  ta  them,  so  £ur  as.  they  are  naturally  adapted 
to  verge.  Hence,  not  being  locally  present  with  them,  they  are  present  by  habitude,  (i«  e.  by 
proximity  or  alliance). 

**  The  subsistence  of  body  does  not  in  any  respect  prevent  that  which  is  essentially  incorporeal 
from  being  present  where  it  wishes  to  be,  and  as  it  will*  For  as  that  which  is  void  of  bulk  is  in^ 
comprehensible  by  body,  and  has  no  relation  whatever  to  it,  so  that  which  subsists  with  bulk  can« 
not  oppose  that  which  is  incorporeal,  but  lies  like  non- entity  before  it.  Nor  does  an  incorporeal 
nature  pervade  locally  where  it  pleases ;  for  place  is  consubsistent  with  bulk.  Nor  is  it  contracted 
by  the  presence  of  bodies.  For  whatever  subsbts  in  that  which  has  bulk  is  able  to  be  contracted 
by  it,  and  to  make  a  transition  locally.  But  that  which  is  entirely  without  bulk  and  magnitude 
cannot  be  detained  by  bulk,,  and  does  not  partake  of  local  motion.  Hence,  by  a  certain,  disposi** 
tion,  it  \i  found  to  be  there  where  it  is  inclined  to  be,  at  the  same  time  being. every^  where  and  no 
where  in  place.  By  a  certain  disfosUiorif  therefore,  it  b  either  above  the  heavens^  or  b  contained 
ih  some  part  of  the  universe.  However,  when  it  b  contained  in  a  certain  part  of  the  world;  it  is . 
not  visible  to  the  eyes,  but  its  presence  becomes  apparent  hom  its  works. 

**  God,  intellect,  and  soul,,  are  every  where,  because  they  are  no  where.    But  God  b  every 
where  and  no  where,  ia  all  the  things  postenor  to  him,  and  alone  b  as  he  b,  and  as  he  wills. 
Intellect  b  in  God  indeed,  but  is  every  where  and  no  where  in  things  posterior  to  itself.    And 
soul  b  in  intellect  and  in  God,  but  is  every  where  and  no  where  in  body :  but  body*b  in  soul,  in 
intellect,  and  in  God.    And,  though  all  beings  and  non-beings  proceed  from,  and  subsbt  in  God, 
yet  he  is  neither  beings,  nor  does  he  subsist  in  them.    For,  if  he  was  alone  every  where,  he  would 
be  all  things,  and  in  all ;  but  since  he  b  also  no  where,^  all  things  are  generated  through  him. 
And  they  are  contained  in  him,  because  he  b  every  where ;  but  are  different  from  him  because  he 
b  no  where.     In  like  manner  intellect,  being  every  where  and  no  where,  b  the  cause  of  souls  and 
of  things  posterior  to  souk  s  and  it  is  neither  soul,  nor  the  natures  posterior  to  soul,  nor  does  it 
subsbt  in  these ;  because  it  is  net  only  every  where  in  things  posterior  to  itself,  but  also  no  where% 
And.  soul  b  neither  body,  nor  in  body,  but  is  the  cause  of  body  i  because,  being  every,  where  with 
respect  to  body,  it  is  no  where.     And  this  progression, of  things  extends  as  far  as  to  that  which  b 
neither  able  to  be  at  the  same  time  every  where,  nor  yet  no  where,  but  partially  participates  of 
each.'' 

ing 
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ing  Orphic  lines,  as  if  they  perfectly  coincided  with  the  conception  of 
Kewton : 

tU  Zn  vw/la  90ivu,  ucu  PfoCircUf  ovSi  rig  M7f# 
Av3ti  ov^fmm^  ovj^ov  mvwoff  ov3t  fu?  o^#ai 
H*  xnSfi  fto(  M»(  inrsf ^MiiiO(  nfovuiMf • 

PsocL*  in  Tim.  Lib.  5,  p.  i64« 


\ 


But  when  in  these  lines  ether  is  said  to  be  the  royal,  incorruptible  and 
veracious  intellect  of  the  fabricator  of  the  universe,  and  to  perform  the 
office  of  an  ear  to  him,  the  assertion  is  merely  symbolical  of  his  con- 
taining in  himself  ike  fountain  or  divine  cause  of  sensation.  For  in 
the  Orphic  theology^  Jupiter  is  symbolically  celebrated  as  the  whole 
universe,  in  consequence  of  containing  the  causes  of  all  things  in  him- 
self«. 

Compare  then  this  very  imperfect,  and  in  some  instances  false,  ac« 
count  of  the  deity,  with  that  which  is  given  by  Plato,  and  the  best  of 
his  disciples,  and  to  which,  as  we  have  before  shown,  Aristotle  entirely 
assents.  For  the  cause  of  all  is  celebrated  by  Plato  under  the  appella- 
tions of  the  one  and  the  good^  by  the  former  of  these  names  indicating 
his  transcendent  simplicity,  and  his  subsistence  as  the  principle  of  all 
things,  and  by  the  latter  proclaiming  him  to  be  the  universal  object  of 
desire;  for  all  beings  desire  good.  Both  in  the  Parmenides  too  and 
Republic,  be  is  celebrated  by  Plato  as  superessential,  and  in  conse* 
quence  of  this,  as  something  perfectly  ineffable.  Hence^  at  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  first  hypothesis^  in  the  Parmenides,  he  says,  ^^  Neither 
does  any  name  belong  to  the  oTie,  nor  diiscourse,  nor  any  science,  nor 
sense,  nor  opinion.  And  hence  it  can  neither  be  named,  nor  spoken 
of,  nor  conceived  by  opinion^  nor  be  known,  nor  perceived  by  any 
being.^  In  the  Republic  too,  he  profoundly  compares  this  ineffable 
jprinciple  to  the  sun^  as  being  an  incomprehensible  and  inaccessible 


f  See  Uie  extiact  from  Frocks  ifl  p.  517. 
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light,  upon  which  the  more  attentively  the  eye  of  the  soul  looks,  the 
more  it  will  be  dazzled  and  blinded,  and  become  at  length  stupified,  a^ 
it  were,  with  excess  of  light.  According  to  Plato  too,  the  one  is  every 
where^  and  at  the  same  time  no  where;  every  where,  as  illuminating  all 
things  with  divine  light,  and  no  whercy  as  being  perfectly  exempt  ^om 
the  natures  he  illuminates. 

Hence,  Damascius^  beautifully  observes  concerning  the  fii^st  cause,  or 
the  one^  as  follows :  "  Our  greatest  conceptions,  when  exercised  with 
each  other»  verge  to  a  unifortn  and  simple  summit  as  their  end,  like  the 
extremities  of  lines  in  a  circle  hastening  to  the  centre.  And  though 
even  thus  they  subsist  indeed  with  distribution,  yet  a  certain  vestige  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  form  which  we  contain  is  pre-excited  ;  just  as  the 
equal  tendency  of  all  the  lines  iu  a  circle  to  terminate  in  the  middle, 
affords  a  certain  obscure  representation  of  the  centre.^— >We  must, 
therefore,  expand  ourselves  to  the  one^  first  collecting,  and  afterwards 
dismissing  what  we  have  collected,  for  the  super-expanded  transcend- 
ency of  the  one.  Ascending,  thereibre,  shall  we  meet  with  it  as  that 
whi^h  is  known  ?  Or  wishing  to  meet  with  it  as  such,  shall  we  arrive 
at  the  unknown  ?  Or  may  we  not  say  that  each  of  these  is  true  ?  For 
we  meet  with  it  afar  off  as  that  which  is  known ;  and  when  we  are 
united  to  it  from  afar^  passing  beyond  that  n  our  nature  which  is 
gnostic  of  the  one^  then  are  we  brought  to  be  one,  that  is,  to  be  un- 
known instead  of  being  gnostic.  This  contact,  therefore,  as  of  one 
with  one,  is  above  knowledge,  but  the  other  is  as  of  that  which  is 
gnostic  with  that  which  is  knowcu  As,  bowever,^  the  crooked  is  known 
by  the  straight,  so  we  form  a  conjecture  of  the  unknown  by  tk^  knowiu 
And  this,  indeed,  is  a  mode  of  knowledge.  The  one^  therefore,  is  so 
far  known,  that  it  does  not  admit  of  an  approximating  knowledge,  but 
appears  afar  off  as  known,  and  imparts  a  gnostic  indication  of  itself. 
Unlike  other  things,  hpwever^  the  nearer  we  approach  to  it,  it  is  not 
the  more,  but  on  the  contrary,  less  known;  knowledge  being  dissolved 

»  In  his  manuscript  treatise,  srcf i  a'fx^fff  On  Principles.    See  the  whole  extract  from  which  this 
Is  taken,  at  the  end  of  the  9th  vol.  of  my  translation  of  Aristotle. 

by 
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by  the  one  into  ignorancet  since,  as  we  have  before  observed,  where 
there  is  knowledge,  there  is  also  separation,  But  separation  approach* 
ing  to  the  one  is  inclosed  in  union ;  ^o  &at  4cnowledge  also  is  refunded 
into  ignorance.  Thus,  too^  the  analogy  of  Plato  requires.  For  4rst 
we  endeavour  to  see  the  sun,  and  we  do  indeed  ^ee  it  afar  off;  but  by 
how  much  the  nearer  we  approach  to  it,  by  so  much  the  less  do  we  see 
it ;  attd  at  length  we  neither  see  other  things,  nor  it,  the  eye  becoming 
spontaneously  dazzled  by  its  light^ 

This  doctrine,  concerning  tbe  ineffable  principle  of  things,  which  is 
unequalled  for  its  sublimity  and  profundity,  inspired  that  divine  magni* 
£cence  of  conception  "which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  following  passage 
from  Proclus,  in  his  second  book  On  the  Theology  of  Plato.     "  Let 
us  now,  if  ever,  remove  from  ourselves  multiform  knowledge,  extermi* 
nate  all  the  variety  of  life,  and  in  perfect  quiet  approach  Bear  to  the 
cause  of  all  things.    Fov  this  purpose,  let  not  only  opinion  and  phan* 
tasy  be  at  rest,  nor  the  passions  aJone  which  impede  our  anagogic 
impulse  to  the  Jirst^  be  at  peace;   but  let  the  air  be  still,  and  the 
universe  itself  be  still.     And  let  all  tbings  extend  us  with  a  tranquil 
power  to  <:omn>union  with  tbe  ineffable.     Let  us  also,  standing  there, 
having  transcended  <the  intelligible  (if  we  contain  any  thing  of  this 
kind),  a«d  with  nearly  closed  eyes  adoring  as  it  were  the  rising  sun, 
since  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  being  whatever  intently  to  behold  him-^ 
let  us  survey  the  sun  whence  the  light  of  the  intelligible  gods  proceeds, 
emerging,  as  the  poets  say,  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean;  and  again, 
from  this  divine  tranquillity  descending  into  intellect,  and  from  Intel* 
lect,  employing  the  reasonings  of  the  soul,  let  us  relate  to  ourselves 
what  the  natures  are  from  which,  in  this  progression,  we  shall  consider 
the  first  god  as  exempt.    And  let  us  as  it  were  celebrate  him,  not  as 
establishing  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  nor  as  giving  subsistence  to 
souls,  and  the  generations  of  all  animals ;  for  he  produced  these  indeed, 
but  among  t4ie  last  of  things  ;  but,  prior  to  these,  let  us  celebrate  him 
as  unfolding  into  light  the  whole  intelligible  and  intellectual  genus  of 
gods,  together  with  all  the  supermundane  and  mundane  divinities — as 
Ihe  god  of  all  gods,  the  unity  of  all  unities,  and  beyond  tbe  first 

adyta,— 
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adjta, — as  more  ineffable  than  all  silence,  aii<!  more  unknown  than  all 
essence,— *as  holy  among  the  holies,  and  concealed  in  the  intelligible 
god  s  V' 

Compare,  too,  the  manner  in  which  Newton  represerits  divinity  sts 
omniscient,  with  the  very  sublime  way  in  which  he  is  said  by  Proclus 
to  know  all  things,  in  the  following  extract  from  his  MS.  Commentary 
on  the  Parmenides  of  Plato :  ^^  Every  thing  which  energizes,  energizesi 
according  to  its  own  nature  and  order,  some  things  divinely  and  supor- 
naturally,  others  naturally,  and  others  in  a  different  manner;  and  if  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  every  gnostic  being  knows  according  to' 
its  own  nature,  and  that  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  the  thin^ 
known  is  one  and  the  same,  on  this  account  the  natures  which  know, 
energise  in  conformity  to  the  essence  of  the  things  known.  Thus, 
sense,  opinion,  and  our  rntellect,  know  that  which  is  while,  but  not  in 
the  same  manner:  for  sense  Cannot  know  what  the  essence  is  of  a  thing 
white,  nor  can  opinion  obtain  a  knowledge  of  its  proper  objects  in  the 
same  manner  as  intellect ;  since  opinion  only  knows  that  a  thing  is, 
but  intellect  knows  the  cause  of  its  existence.  Knowledge^  thertfore^ 
subsists  according  to  the  nature  of  that  which  knbws^  and  not  according  to 
the  nature  of  that  which  is  known.  What  wondei^  is  it  then,  that  divinity 
< should  know  all  things  in  such  a  manner  as  is  accommodated  to  his 
nature,  viz.  divisible  things,  indivisibly;  things  multiplied,  uniformly; 

^hK$  pmh  fmncurta^  nf tfua,  fm^  hcvx^a  rtn  voBctf  hftw  mvoii^crruv  mr  %f9i  to  vrginev  oytfywyov  offoifj 
aX^'  i^vx^  f$tf  onf,  h^uxP^  ^^  i*^  ^^  rouro  •  vana  3f  arfSfAtt  tii  iwofAU  wgoq  my  toit  agfnrou  fUTouataf 
lifutq  avctTimrn .  uca  rtcam^  ejisi,  mm  to  fODTOv  (it  ^  rt  roto&nv  i^rtv  tv'ifuv)  (nttf^papiorrHy  km  httn  y(kio¥ 
mma^Cfi^nru  9rfO€Mvmrarriff  fio/Mmo^  tok  ofkOiMi  {ou  yaf  it/Juf  af^HMretf  oi/Jk  OhXo  tdv  oymr  oi/3^)  tov 
TOMwy  Toi^  fn^of  1«y  90iiT#y  $fftf9  iUo^  f|  mM§moUf  ^dffif  U  wwvtMf  'jrpofmifOfumr  tJbrrfff,  mm  ouft;  m  tik 
94iov  TMnrn  yciham  «(  yoin  MoraCamfy  mm  auro  yov 'tok  th;  if^vxn;  xf^t*^^  >>oytrtfmfjf  tncMiuy  itpog  i/Mf 
MfTWfy  in  £(n(nfU9Cv  tf  Tji  vof€ta  TOtrni  tot  ytgrnrof  Stov  rtBtifuQa.  mm'  otw  ilyon^wfuv  ovtov  ovx  oti  >>Qr, 
MM  oypeacv  ifvtffTUffTSf  Ai Torrf (,  oui^  tm  oti  ^'loWt  ^^^  C^Miy  a^arruv  Tfveati;,  mm  TMna  /ov  yapy  aXX*  v^ 
%9xmn\i%  Tp^  h  rmnmfy  ig  wtti^iuv  to  vonrof  ronBiuf  ynfo;,  vm  h  ro  yoffor  tltfuH,  irort^oi  ii  rov^  vwtg 
TOP  «#a|pAois  XM  TOi^  fv  Tf  M99ft^  dtovf  ofToifTaff  MM  1^  dto(  i^Ti  ^wf  afMortrnf,  MM  if  ifmf  tPcAty^  MM  if 
Ttf y  ciuvaTMV  (lege  aUvTMiv)  nrtMUfu  rw  irfAiroiy,  mm  if  ftoffnf  crpif  afgnrcrigoy,  mm  is  itaanis  Wfapiwf 
^fyMtrroTipoif,  aym  ^^  itywis^  tws  yonToi;  iyaMOMiMfUfifU^os  ^ts^    Prod*  in  Plat.  TheoL  p.  109. 
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things  generated,  according  to  an  eternal  intelligence  j  totally,  suck 
things  as  are  partial ;  and  that  with  a  knowledge  of  this  kind  he  should 
possess  a  power  productive  of  all  thingSf  or,  in  other  words,  that  by 
knowing  all  things  with  simple  and  united  intellections,  he  should 
impart  to  every  thing  being,  and  a  progression  into  being;  For  the 
auditory  sense  knows  audibles  in  a  manner  different  from  the  common 
sense ;  and  prior  to,  and  different  from  these,  reason  knows  audibles,. 
together  with  other  particulars  which  sense  is  not  able  to  apprehend. 
And  again,  of  desire  which  tends  to  one  thing,  of  anger  which  aspires 
gifter  another  thing,  and  of  proairesisy  or  deliberate  choice,  there  is  one 
particular  life  moving  the  soul  towards  all  these,  which  are  mutually 
motive  of  each  other.  It  is  through  this  life  that  we  say,  I  desire,  I 
am  angry^  and  I  deliberately  choose  this  thing  or  that  i  for  this  life 
verges  to  all  these  powers^  and  lives  in  conjunction  with  them,  as  being 
a  power  which  is  impelled  to  every  object  of  desire.  But  prior  both 
to  reason,  and  this  one  life,  is  the  one  of  the  soul,  which  often  says,  I 
perceive,  I  desire,  and  I  deliberate,  which  follows  all  these  energies, 
and  energizes  together  with  them.  For  we  should  not  be  able  to  know 
all  these,  and  to  apprehend  ia  what  they  differ  from  each  other,  unless 
we  contained  a  certain  indivisible  nature,  which  has  a  subsistence 
above  the  common  sense,,  and  which  prior  to  opinion,  desire  and  will^ 
knows  all  that  these  know  and  desire,  according  to  an  indivisible  mode 
of  apprehension. 

'  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  to  disbelieve  in  the  indi-^ 
visible  knowledge  of  divinity,  wiiich  knows  sensibles  without  possessing 
sense,  and  divisible  natiu'es  without  possessing^ a  divisible  energy,  and 
whichy  without  being  present  to  things  m  placey  knows  them  prior  to  all 
local  presence^  and  imparts  to  every  thing  that  which  every  thing  is 
capable  of  receiving.  The-  unstable  essence,  therefore,  of  apparent 
natures  is  not  known  by  him  in  an  unstable,  but  in  a  definite  manner;, 
nor  does  he  know  that  which  is  subject  to.  all  various  mutations  du- 
biously, but  in  a  manner  perpetually  the  same;  for  by  knowing  himself^ 
he  knows  every  thing  of  which  he  is  the  cause,  possessing  a  knowledge 
transcendently  more  accurate  than  that  which  is  co-ordinate  to  the 

objects 
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objects  of  knowledge.  Divinity,  therefore,  knows  without  busily  at- 
tending to  the  objects  of  his  intellection,  because  he  abides  in  himself, 
and  by  alone  knowing  himself,  knows  all  things.  Nor  is  he  indigent  of 
sense,  or  opinion,  or  science,  in  order  to  know  sensible  natures  ;  for  it  is 
himself  that  produces  all  these,  and  that  in  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  the  intellection  of  himself,  comprehends  an  united  knowledge  of 
them,  according  to  cause,  and  in  one  simplicity  of  perception.  Just  as 
If  some  one,  having  built  a  ship,  should  place  in  it  men  of  his  own  fpr- 
mation,  and  in  consequence  of  possessing  a  various  art,  should  add  a 
sea  to  the  ship,  produce  certain  winds,  and  afterwards  launch  the  ship 
into  the  new  created  main.  Let  us  suppose,  too,  that  he  causes  tliese 
to  have  an  existence  by  merely  conceiving  them  to  exist,  so  that  by 
imagining  all  this  to  take  place,  he  gives  an  external  sitbsistence  to  his 
inward  phantasms,  it  is  evident  that,  in  this  case,  he  will  contain  the 
cause  of  every  thing  which  happens  to  the  ship  through  the  ^inds  on 
the  sea,  and  that  by  conrtemplating  his  own  conceptions,  without  being 
indigent  df  outward  conversion,  he  will  at  the  same  time  both  fabricate 
and  know  these  external  particulars.  Thus,  and  in  a  far  greater  degree, 
that  divine  intellect,  the  artificer  of  the  universe,  possessing  the  causes 
of  things,  both  gives  subsistence  to,  and  contemplates,  whatever  the 
universe  contains,  without  departing  from  the  spet^ulation  of  himself. 
But  if  with  respect  to  intellect,  one  kind  is  more  partial,  and  another 
more  total,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  the  same  intellectual  per- 
fection of  all  things,  but  that  where  intelligibles  have  a  total  and  un- 
distributed subsislence,there  the  knowledge  is  more  total  anid  indivisible, 
and  where  the  number  of  forms  proceeds  into  multitude  and  extension, 
there  the  knowledge  is  both  one  and  multiform.  Hence,  this  being 
admitted,  we  cannot  wonder  on  hearing  the  Orphic  verses,  in  whiqh  the 
theologist  says, 

'hurm  ill  Znvof  MM  ffv  ofifjutin  weDf%i  aifoxroi 
Noiov^  alkaarrw,  n  ^m,  dmroi  i^coBgnvw, 


ue. 


Therein  the  sight  of  Jove,  &e  parent  king, 
Th'  immortal  gods  and  mortal  men  reside. 
With  all  that  ever  was,  and  shall  hereafter  be. 
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For  the  artificer  of  tUe  ueivers^  i&  fyll  of  inteUigibles^  aud  possesses  the 
^Q.uses  of  all  thiugs  separated  fraoi  each  other." 

The  admirable  dogma  ia  this  mo^t  beautiful  extract,  ^  that  know- 
ledge subsists  according  to  the  nature  of  that  which  koowa,  and  not 
accordip^  to  th*  nature  of  tjliat  which  is  knpwa,''  was  originally  derived 
from  lajoablichujs,  a;s  is  evident  froux  thiB  coium^itary  of  Ammonius  on 
Aristotle's  treatise  qn  Interpretation^  (see  note  to  p.  l62,  of  my  transUr 
tipp  of  the  Qrganon^)  Boethius^  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  treatise  De 
Consolatione^  elegantly  illustrates  this  dogma^  The  pass^^e  I  allude  to 
begins  witix  the  words,  "  Oippe  eoifli  quod  cognocitur,  uoa  secundum 
sui  vioj^^  sed  secundum  cognoscentium  potiu?  conoprehenditur  faciilta* 
tem/'  The  sources^  however,  from,  whence  BoetJhius  derived  this  doc- 
trine,^  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  all  his  editors  and  commeata* 
toi» ;  fpi;  they  aje  not  naticed  by  any  of  them. 

Ffom.all,  therefor^  that  I  have  said  about  the  philosophy  of  Newton, 
it  appqarst  that  he  committed  thp  same  mistake  as  to  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  he  did  with  respect  to  the  Elements  of 
Euclidi  For.  vie  are^  informed  by  Dr*  Hutton,  in  his  Mathematical 
Dictionary  ^>  *'  That  Newton  spoke  with  regret  of  his  mistake  at  the 
beginning  of  his,  mathematical  studies^in  applying  himself  to  the  works 
of  Pes  Cartes^  and  other  algebraic  writers^  before  he  had  considered  the 
Elements  of  Euclid  with  that  attention  which  so.  excellent  a  writer  de* 
serves/'  And  that  what  Dr*  Huttojci  here  relates  is  true,  is  evident  from 
the.  following  extract  from*  th^-  Universal  Arithmetic  of  Newton »: 
^'  Equations,  are  expressions  of  arithmetical  computatbn^  and  properly 
have  no  place  in  geometry,  except  as  far  as*  quantities  truly  geometri- 
cal^ (that  is,  lines,  surfaces,  solids,  and  proportions,)  may  be*  said  to  be 
spnjie  equal  to  others*  Multiplications^  divisions,,  and  such  sort  of  com- 
putations, are  newly  received  into  geometry,  and  that  unwarily,  and 
contrary  to  the  first  design  of  this  science.  For  whoever  considers  the 
construction  of  problems  by  a  right  liue^  and^acirete^  found  out  by  the 

9  See  the  article  Newton  in  that  Dictionary* 

'  I  here  quote  the  translation^  !th»  Um¥«Bat^  Ajritfamtf  ic  by  IUIp)u0O|  1788^  8va  p.  227^  not 
hairbg  the  original  at  hand* 
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first  geometrioiains,  will  easily  perceive  that  georftetf  j  trsU  itlvei^tfed  that 
i^e  might  expeditiously  avoid,  by  drawing  lines,  thfe  tedioKsiVes^  of 
computation.  There/arc  these  two  itieneei  ought  fifft  td  bH  cdhjUimSii: 
The  afwient^  did  so  iMustriausly  disiinguish  thein  ftoHi  o^i  tiHbther^  iKdi 
they  ntver  introduced  arithmetical  t€rM9  ifito  gtdmttty.  Arid  thi  fkodetnsj 
by  eortfomiding  bothf  kerne  lost  the  ^rtipUeity  in  whkh  Ull  the  elegdncy  cff 
geometry  conmtsJ'  It  seems,  however,  th*t  havittg  cofnfldftti^d  thiij  tais^- 
take,.  he  thought  he  muist  make  the  best  of  it.  For  shortly  aftct  hfe  acidls, 
<*  Wherefore  1  ought  aot  to  be  blamed,  if,  ^^ith  fhsrt  priude  of  mifli^- 
maticians,  Archimedes,  and  other  amcieilts,  I  mak^  use  of  the  c^.onrcltoitf 
for  the  consttuction  of  solid  problems.  But  if  my  one  thinks  otherwi^e^ 
let  him  know  that  I  am  here  solicitous  Mt  for  a  geometrical  constrdctiah^ 
but  any  o$te  whatever^  by  which  t  may  the  neart^  way  find  the  roots  df  ihe 
equations  in  numbers.'^  Skirely  in  this*  TaSt  seiiteiirtie,  aftter  what  he  hacf 
above  acknowledged,  to  ado^  a  nautical  phrase,  he  was  tfi^iramingf  his 
sails  to  the  wind:  On  the  whole,  therfeforfe,  I  conclude,  froth  tihe  great 
mathematicai  genius  which  Newton  possessed,  that  if  he  had  been  fdlr- 
tunately  led  to  know  as  much  of  the  Worits  of  Plato  and  Ariktotlife,  afVei* 
having  beeii  disciplined  in  those  of  Bacon  and  othei*  mbdbrns,  a^  he 
did  of  Euclid,  after  applying  hitnself  t)6  the  Wofks  of  Dds  Cartes,  and' 
other  algebraic  writers-,  he  would*  have  niuch  more  regretted  his  niis- 
take  in  his  philosophical,  than  he  did  in  hi«  matheniatical'  i^tudies. 


CHA1PTER  XII. 


Op  the  systems  of  the  three  celebrated  liiodems,  who  idtYddueed  phi- 
losophies of  their  own  inverttionvwithoot understanding  the  philbsophy' 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  it  now  remains  for  me  to  consider  that  of  Locke.. 
And  in  doing  thns,  !•  shatl  confine  rhysetf  to  an  ex^iirination  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  theory  of  the;  buiii^  mind.  Thes© 
then  are  as  follow;  That  there  are  no* inaite  pfiricifJles  of  know- 
ledge. 
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ledge,  and  particularly  no  innate  speculative  principles*.  That  the 
mind  is  like  white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without  any  ideas,  and 
that  the  >iBateria1s  of  its  reason  and  knowledge  are  derived  from  expe^ 
riepce,  in  which  all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  ultimately  obtained. 
That  our  seqses  being  first  conversant  about  particular  sensible  objects, 
convey  into  the  mind  several  distinct  perceptions  of  things ;  and  that 
the  other  fountain,  from  which  experience  furnishes  the  understanding 
with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own  mind  within 
us^  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  acquired^.  That  as  words 
stand  as  outward  marks  of  our  inward  ideas,  and  those  ideas  being 
taken  from  particular  things,  if  every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in 
should  have  a  distinct  name,  names  must  be  endless.  That  to  prevent 
this,  the  mind  causes  the  particular  ideas  received  from  particular 
objects  to  become  general ;  which  is  done  by  considering  them  as  they 
are  in  the  mind,  viz.  appearances  separate  from  all  other  existences, 
and  the  circumstances  of  real  existence,  as  time,  place,  or  any  other 
concomitant  ideas.  This,  he  adds,  is  called  abstraction,  whereby  ideas 
taken  from  particular  beings,  become  general  representatives  of  all  of 
the  same  kind,  and  their  names  general  names,  applicable  to  whatever 
exists  conformable  to  such  abstract  ideas.  That  such  precise  naked 
appearances  in  the  mind,  the  understanding  lays  up  as  the  standard  to 
rank  real  existences  into  sorts,  as  they  agree  with  these  patterns,  and  to 
denominate  them  accordingly*  Thus  the  same  colour  being  observed 
to  day  in  chalk  or  snow,  which  the  mind  yesterday  received  from  milk, 
it  considers  that  appearance  alone ;  makes  it  a  representative  of  all  that 
kind  ;  and  having  given  it  the  name  whiteness,  it  by  that  sound  signifies 
the  same  quality,  wheresoever  to  be  imagined  or  met  with:  and  thus 
tmiversals,  whether  ideas  or  terms,  are  made*. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  dogma,  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas,  and 
that  the  mind  is  like  white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  deriving  the 

*  See  chap,  s,  book  ],<>f  the  Essay  on  Human  Understandings 
'  See  chap.  1,  book  2. 
^  See  chap.  1 1^  book  f  « 

materials 
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materials  of  its  knowledge  from  experience,  I  deem  it  will  be  a  sufficient 
confutation  of  this  doctrine  to  observe,  that  unless  the  soul  essentially 
and  eternally  contained  all  knowledge  in  herself,  she  never  would  be 
led  to  the  investigation  of  truth.     The  knowledge  of  the  soul,  indeed, 
from  her  connexion  with  the  body,  is  in  a  dormant  state,  till  it  is  evo- 
cated  by  discipline  and  enquiry.     But  unless  she  contained  knowledge' 
in  herself  latently,  the  objects  of  her  investigation  would  be  things 
with  which  she  had  never  before  been  acquainted,  and  in  this  case, 
how  could  she  be  certain  that  she  ever  detected  them  ?     Indeed  it 
would  be  as  impossible  on  this  hypothesis  for  the  soul  to  know  any 
thing  about  them,  even  when  she  perceived  them,  as  it  wouM  be  to  tell 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  an  unknown  language  on  hearing  them 
pronounced.     To  say,  therefore,  that  intellect  is  like  white  paper,  void 
of  all  characters,  and  is  the  passive  recipient  of  all  forms,  is  very  far 
from  removing  the  doubt,  why  the  soul  is  led  to  investigate  truth.     For 
how  does  this  intellect  understand  ?     Since  it  must  either  understand 
the  things  which  it  already  knows,  or  things  which  it  does  not  know. 
If  the  former,  investigation  is  unnecessary,  and  to  say  that  it  under- 
stands what  it  does  not  know,  is  absurd.     Besides,  our  looking  into  our- 
selves, when  we  are  endeavouring  to  discover  any  truth,  evinces  that 
we  inwardly  contain  truth,  though  concealed  in  the  darkness  of  obli- 
vion.   The  delight,  too,  which  attends  our  discovery  of  the  truth,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  this  discovery  is  nothing  more  than  a  recognition  of 
something  most  eminently  allied  to  our  nature,  and  which  had  been,  as 
it  were,  lost  in  the  middle  space  of  time,  between  our  former  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  the  recovery  of  that  knowledge.     For  the  perception 
of  a  thing  perfectly  unknown  and  unconnected  with  our  nature,  would 
produce  terror  instead  of  delight ;  and  things  are  pleasing  only  in  pro- 
portion as  they  possess  something  known,  and  domestic  to  the  nature 
by  which  they  are  known.     What  experience,  therefore,  could  ever 
convince  the  soul  that  she  had  at  length  found  the  truth  she  was  in 
search  of?     For  if  it  is  a  novel  truth,  and  if  it  is  not  novel,  why  does 
she  explore  it,  how  is  she  to  know  it  when  she  finds  it  ?     Hence  if  she 

knows 
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l^now^  if^  her  knowledge  must  be  recogoitioD.  lodeedt  her  search 
<)t|ierwise  vrould  be  just  as  absurd  as  if  a  master  should  pursue  a  fugi^ 
tiye  servant,  wbom  he  had  never  seep,  a;ul  expect  that  he  should  knonr 
him  when  he  saw  him« 

The  n^^t  most  important  principle  of  his  theory  is,  the  generalization 
^f  th^  particular  ideas  received  from  sensible  objects,  and  which  is 
caljled  ^bstrac^tion ;  the  soul^  according  to  hin^  having  no  conception  of 
any  other  universala,  than  those  ideas  which  are  t^ken  by  the  mind 
from  objects  of  sense,  and  which  thus  become  general  representativea 
pf  all  of  ttue  s^me  kin4*  This  theory  is  not  the  invention  of  Locke, 
though  it  i^  supposed  to  be  sp  by  most  of  the  moderns ;  for  it  is  ancient, 
and  is  opppaed  with  au  invincible  strength  of  argument,  combined  with 
CQpsumii^^te  eloquence  by  the  philosopher  Prpclus.  I  shall,  therefoF^^ 
prjesjpnt  th,e  re^er  witln  a  tr9.nslation  of  what  he  says  in  opposition  to 
this  do^tj;ine,  as  \  sho^l4>  think  it  great  arrogance  and  folly  in  me,  were 
I  to  give  my  own  conceptions  on  this  subject  instead  of  his  j  being  so 
ilrmly  convinced  as  I  am,  that  he  was  ^  m^  in  no  respect  inferiour  to 
any  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  wisdom  that  ever  lived.  This  very 
ei^traordinary  man,  therefore,  to  whom,  if  I  should  attempt  to  give  dun 
tfjapks  for  the  grei^t  b^;nefits  I  h^ve  received  from  his  invaluable  workj^ 
the  Tishole  of  tim^  w^ld  npt  be  su^ient,  admirably  opposes  thw 
theory  of  Ix>cke  as.  fpUo^HS,  in  his  Comiu^tary  on  the  first  book  of 
]^uplid^s.£^li^n}ents^  p.  3.  And  though  his  arguments  are  intended  to 
show  the  absurdity  pf  supposing  th*t  the  universals^  with  whicb  the 
mathemat4c;M  spience  is  conversant,. axe  obtained  by.  an  abstraction  from 
sensible  objects^  y€t  tJh^y  are,  equally  applicabile  to  all  othpr  umvereals 
thai;  are  thp  proper,  objects  ojC  sqipnpe. 

^*  It  remaips  theu9  says  he,  that  we  should  consider  what  essence 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  mathematical  species  and  genera,  and  whether 
we  are  to  adroit  that  it  derives  its  existence  from  sensibles,  or  from 
aj3straqt]on  as  it  is  called,  or  from  a  collection  of  particulars  into  one 
common  definition;  or  must  allow  that  it  has  a  subsistence  prior  to 
43en^bk^  ^s  Plato  affirms,  and  as  the  progression  of  the  wJaole  of  things 

demonstrates* 
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demonstrates.    In  the  first  pkce,  therefore,  if  we  say  that  roatfaema« 
tical  species  subsist  from  seqsibles,  the  soul  fashioning  in  herself  by  a 
kind  of  secondary  generation,  the  circular  or  trigonie  form  of  the 
triangles  or  circles  which  are  ia  matter,  whence  is  the  accuracy  and 
indubitable  certainty  of  definitions  derived  ?     For  it  must  necessarily 
either  proceed  from  sensibles,  or  from  the  soul.     But  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  proceed  from  sensiMes  ;  for  these,  in  a  continual  flux  of 
generation  and  decay,  do  not  for  a  moment  retain  an  exact  sameness 
of  being,  and  consequently  fall  far  short  of  the  accuracy  contained  in 
the  definitions  themselves.     It  must,  therefore,  proceed  from  the  soul, 
which  gives  perfection  to  the  imperfect,  and  accuracy  to  things  inac* 
curate.     For  where  among  sensibles  shall  we  find  the  impartible,  or 
that  which  is  without  breadth  or  *depth ;  wliere  the  equality  of  lines 
from  the  centre  ;  where  the  ever  stable  proportions  of  sides ;  where  the 
exact  rectitude  of -angles  ?     For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  where,  since 
all  divisible  natures  are  mingled  with  each  other,  and  nothing  among 
these  is  genuine  or  pure  from  its  contrary,  but  all  of  them^re  separable 
into  parts,  as  iv^ll  such  as  are  removed  from  each  other  by  interval,  as 
those  that  are  united.     How,  therefore,  shall  we  obtain  this  stable 
essence  for  these  immoveable  natures,  from  things  that  are  moved>  and 
that  subsist  differently  at  different  times?  For  every  thing  which  derives' 
its  subsistence  from  mutttble  essences,  is  acknowledged  4o  have  a  mu-* 
table  existence.    And  how  «hall  we  gain  this  perfect  accuracy  for  stable 
forms  from  things  that  are  inaecuvate  ?    For  whatever  is  the  cause  of 
a  fcnowledge  which  is  perpetually  immutable,  is  in  a  greater  degree 
immutable  itself*     It  must  be  admitted,  therefore^  that   the  soul  i* 
generative  of  mathematical  forms  and  reasons.     But  if  indeed  «he 
possesses  tiie  paradigms  of  these,  she  gives  subsistence  to  them  essen- 
tially, so  that  the  generations  are  tlfe  external  processions  of  the  pre^ 
existent  forms  she  contains ;  and  in  thus  speaking  we  shall  accord  with 
Plato,  and  discover  the  true  essence  of  ma11iem*tical  entities.    M  the 
soul,  however,  though  she  does  not  contain  ini  herself  mathematical 
forms  and  reasons,  yet  fabricates  so  great  an  immaterial  order,  and  ge* 
nerates  ijuch  an  admirable  theory,  how  will  she  be  able  to  -distinguish 

4  A  wiiethcr 
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whether  her  productions  are  stable^  or  things  which  the  wind  may  dis- 
sipate, and  images  instead  of  realities  ?  By  what  rules  can  she  measure 
their  truth  ?  And  how,  not  containing  the  essence  of  them,  can  she 
generate  such  a  variety  of  reasons  ?  For  from  such  an  hypothesis,  we 
shall  make  their  subsistence  fortuitous,  and  not  tending  to  any  bound. 
If,  therefore,  mathematical  forms  are  the  progeny  of  the  soul,  and  she 
does  not  derive  from  sensibles  the  reasons  she  frames,  the  fonuer  are 
external  processions  from  the  latter,  and  are  the  parturitions  of  souP 
who  delivers  her  progeny  into  the  fluctuating  regions  of  matter,  as  the 
splendid  faetus  of  permanent  and  perpetual  forms. 

In  the  second  place,  therefore,  if  we  collect  mathematical  reasons 
from  beneath  and  from  sensibles,  is  it  not  necessary  to  call  those  de- 
monstrations  better  than  others,  which  are  composed  from  sensibles, 
and  not  those  which  are  always  composed  from  more  universal  and 
more  simple  forms  ?  For  we  say  that  causes  every  where  in  demon- 
strations should  be  adapted  to  the  investigation  of  the  thing  sought. 
If,  therefore,  particulars  are  the  causes  of  universals,  and  sensibles  of 
the  objects  of  the  reasoning  power,  by  what  contrivance  is  it  that  the 
boundary  of  demonstration  always  refers  to  things  which  are  more 
universal,  instead  of  referring  to  particulars,  and  why  is  it  that  the 
essence  of  the  objects  of  the  reasoning  power  is  shown  to  be  more  allied 
to  demonstrations  than  that  of  sensibles  ?  For  they  say  ^,  that  his 
knowledge  is  not  legitimately  scientific,  who  demonstrates  that  the 
isosceles,  or  the  equilateral,  or  the  scalene  triangle,  has  angles  equal  to 
two  right,  but  he  who  demonstrates  this  of  every  triangle,  and  in  short, 
who  demonstrating  possesses  science  (xaS  auro)  essentially.  And  again 
they  say,  that  universals  are  better  than  particulars  for  the  purposes  of 
demonstration  j  that  the  demonstrations  of  them  are  more  universal ; 
but  that  the  things  of  which  demonstrations  consist,  are  prior  to,  and 

s  Proclus  says  this  of  the  soul  of  the  world ;  for  though  our  souls  essentially  contain  all  forms 
prior  to  the  energies  of  sense,  yet  in  the  present  life  these  forms  possess  only  a  gnostic  and  not  a 
fabricative  power. 

^  See  the  Posterior  Analytics  of  Aristotle. 

naturally 
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naturally  precede  particolars,  and  are  the  causes  of  the  things  demon- 
strated. It  is  very  foreign,  therefore,  to  the  nature  of  demonstrative 
sciences,  toxollect  their  indubitable  evidence  from  things  of  posterior 
origin,  [roc  vj-%^oy^iey.) 

Again,  in  the  third  place  we  say,  that  tliose  who  assert  this  make  the 
soul  to  be  more  ignoble  than  material  forms  themselves.  For  if  matter 
receives  from  nature  things  which  have  an  essential  subsistence,  and 
which  possess  more  H)f  entity  and  evidence,  but  the  soul  afterwards 
fashions  in  herself  from  them  idols  and  images  of  posterior  origin,  which 
have  a  more  ignoble  essence,  abstracting  from  matter  things  which  are 
naturally  inseparaljle  from  it,  do  they  not  thus  make  the  soul  to  be 
more  inefficacious  than  matter,  dnd  subordinate  to  it  ?  For  matt«c 
indeed  is  the  place  of  material  reasons  and  forms,  and  the  soul  of  such 
las  are  immaterial.  But  in  this  case,  matter  would  be  the  receptacle  of 
primary,  and  the  soul  of  secondary  forms ;  and  the  former  would  be 
the  place  of  things  which  have  a  precedaneous  subsistence,  t)ut  the 
latter  of  things  which  derive  their  subsistence  from  matter.  And  the 
one  would  have  an  essential  existence,  but  the  others  would  only  exist 
in  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  How, therefore,  is  it  possible  that  the 
soul  which  is  the  first  participant  of  intellect,  and  an  intellectual  essence, 
and  ^hich  is  filled  with  l^noxvledge  from  thence,  and  the  whole  of  life, 
can  be  the  receptacle  of  forms  more  obscure  than  those  that  are  in 
matter,  the  ultimate  seat  of  beings,  and  which  possess  the  most  im- 
perfect existence  of  all  things  .?" 

Afterwards  he  shows,  that  matliematical  forms,  since  they  neither 
•subsist  by  an  ablation  or  abstraction  from  material  natures,  nor  from  a 
collection  of  things  common  in  particulars,  nor  are  in  short  things  of 
posterior  origin,  and  derived  from  §ensibles,-^since  they  are  neither  of 
these,  they  are  generated  by  the  soul  from  herself  and  from  intellect, 
and  the  soul  herself  is  a  plenitude  of  forms.  He  then  adds,  "  By  no 
means,  therefore,  is  the  soul  a  tablet  void  of  reasons  and  forms,  but  she 

"^  These  ttings  6£  posterior  origin  are  the  abstract  ideas  of  Mr.  Locke ;  and  they  are  evidently 
^%o  called,  because  sensible  objects,  which  are  their  sources,  are  prior  to  them, 
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is  an  ever-writtep  t?tblet,  herself  inBcribing  the  characters  in  herself^ 
and  which  are  also  incribed  by  inteltecU  For  soul  also  is  an  intellect 
evplving  herself  about  an  intellect  prior  to  herself,  and  becoming  the 
image  and  external  type  of  it-  Hence,  rf  that  is  all  things  intellecta- 
ally,  soul  is  all  things  psychically,  or  in  a  manper  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  soul ;  if  the  former  is  all  things  paradigmatically,  the  latter 
is  all  things  icoqically,  or  in  the  way  of  an  image ;  and  if  all  things- 
subsist  contractedly  in  the  former,  they  subsist  in  the  latter  dis- 
tributively.  And  this  Plato  perceiving,  composes  (in  the  Timeeus)  the 
soul  of  the  world  from  all  thiags,  divides  it  according  to  numbers, 
binds  it  by  analogies  and  harmonic  reasons,  and  establishes  in  it  the 
primary  principles  of  figures^  viz»  the  right  and  the  circular  line,  and 
intellectually  moves  the  circles  it  contains^  All  mathematical  forms,, 
therefore,  have  a  primary  subsistence  in  the  soul,  so  that  priop  ta 
sensible  numbers  there  are  in  her  inmost  recesses  self-moving  numbers, 
vital  figures  prior  to  the  apparent,  harmonic  reasons  prior  to  things, 
harmonized,  and  unapparent  circles  prior  to  the  bodies  that  are  moved 
in  a  circle.  So  that  soul  is  the  plenitude  of  all  things,  and  another 
order  producing  herself,  and  also  produced  by  her  proper  principle,, 
filling  herself  with  life,  and  at  the  same  time  filled  from  the  fabricator 
of  the  universe  incorporeaUy  and  without  interval.  When,  therefore^ 
she  draws  forth  her  latent  reasons,  she  then  causes  all  sciences  and 
virtues  to  unfold  themselves  into  light  Hence,  the  soul  is  essentialized 
in  these  forms,  and  neither  must  the  number  she  contains  be  admitted 
to  be  a  multitude  of  monads,  nor  must  her  [archetypal]  idea  of  divisible 
natures  be  conceived  corporeally,  but  all  things  must  be  undecstood  as 
subsisting  in  her  vitally  and  inteLlectually,^  and  as  the  paradigms  of 
apparent  numbers  and  figures,  reasons  and  motioas,^  And  in  the  last 
place  he  adds,  "  The  reasons,  therefore,  of  mathematical  entities,  which 
give  completion  to  the  soul,  are  essec^tial  and  self-motive,  which  the 
reasoning  power  drawing  forth  and  evolving,  gives  subsistence  to  aU 
the  variety  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  Nor  will  the  soul  ever  cease 
to  generate  and  invent  one  science  after  another,  while  she  evolves  the 
impartible  reason^  she  contains*     For  she  previously  received  all  things 

after 
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after  a  primary  manner^  and  according  to  her  infinite  power  from  pre- 
existent  principles^  produces  all-various  theorems  into  light." 

The  sagacious  Kepler  has  not  only  inserted  this  part  of  the  com* 
mentaries  of  Proclus,  in  the  4th  book  of  his  before-njentioned  treatise 
^  On  the  Harmonic  World/'  bqt  gives  it  the  following  encomium : 
"  At  quod  attinet  quantitates  continuas^  omnino  adsentior  Proclo;  etsi 
oratio  fluit  ipsi  torrentis  instar^  ripas  inundans,  et  coaca  dubitationum 
vada  gurgitesque  occultans,  dum  mens  plena  majestatis  tantarum 
rerum,  luctatur  in  angustiis  linguae,  et  conclusio  nunquam  sibi  ipsi 
verborum  copia  satisfaciens^  propositionum  simplicitatem  excedit®'' 
i.  e.  "  With  respect  to  what  pertains  to  continued  quantities,  I  entirely 
assent  to  Proclus,  though  his  language  flows  like  a  torrent,  inundating 
its  banks,  and  hiding  the  dark  fords  and  whirlpools  of  doubts,  while 
his  mind,  full  of  the  majesty  of  things  of  such  a  magnitude,  struggles  in 
the  straits  of  language,  and  the  conclusion  never  satisfying  him  by  the 
copia  of  words,  exceeds  the  simplicity  of  the  propositions/' 

The  following  arguments  also  are  adduced  against  this  absurd 
opinion,  (first  promulgated  by  certain  pseudo  Peripatetics,  and  after^ 
wards  renewed  by  Locke,)  by  the  same  admirable  man  in  his  inimit- 
able MS.  Commentary  On  the  Parmenides  of  Plato. 

**  That  it  is  not  proper  to  stop  at  conceptions  of  posterior  origin,  or 
notions  gained  by  an  attraction  from  sensible  particulars,  but  that  we 
should  proceed  to  those  essential  reasons  which  are  allotted  a  perpetual 
subsistence  within  the  soul^  is  evident  to  those  who  are  able  to  survey 
the  nature  of  .things.  For,  whence  is  man  able  to  collect  into  one  by 
reasoning  the  perceptions  of  many  senses,  and  to  consider  one  and  the 
same  unapparent  form  prior  to  things  apparent,  and  separated  from 
each  other ;  but  no  other  animal  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  surveys 
this  something  common,  for  neither  does  it  possess  a  rational  essence, 
but  alone  employs  sense,  and  appetite,  and  imagination  ?  Whence, 
then,  do  rational  souls  generate  these  universals,  and  recur  from  the 
senses  to  that  which  is  the  object  of  opinion  ?  It  is  because  they  esseu- 

'  De  Configurattonibus  Harmonicis,  lib.  4,  p.  1  IS. 
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tially  possess  the  gnostically  productive  principles  of  things ;    for,  a* 
nature  possesses  a  power  productive  of  sensibles,  by  containing  reasons, 
or  productive  principles,  and  fashions  and  connects  sensibles,  so  as  by 
the  inward  eye  to  form  the  external,  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  finger, 
and  every  other  particular ;  so  he  who  has  a  common  conception  of 
these,  by  previously  possessing  the  reasons  of  things,  beholds  that  which 
each  possesses  in  common.  For  he  does  not  receive  this  common  some- 
thing from  sensibles;  since  that  which  is  received  from  sensibles  is  a 
phantasm,  and  not  the  object  of  opmion.     It  likewise  remains  within 
such  as  it  was  received  from  the  beginning,  that  it  may  not  be  false, 
and  a  non-entity,  but  does  not  become  more  perfect  and  venerable^  nor 
does  it  originate  from  any  thing  else  than  the  soul.     Indeed,  it  must 
not  be  admitted  that  nature  in  generating  generates  by  natural  reasons 
and  measures,  but  that  soul  in  generating  does  not  generate  by  psychical 
reasons  and  causes.     But  if  matter  possesses  that  which  is  common  in 
the  many,  and  this  something  common  is  essential,  and  more  essence 
than  individuals;  for  this  is  perpetual,  but  each  of  those  is  corruptible, 
and  they  derive  their  very  being  from  this,  since  it  is  through  form  that 
<5very  thing  partakes  of  essence, — if  this  be  the  case,  and  soul  alone  pos- 
sesses things  common  which  are  of  posterior  origin  {v(rregoyefn  Kotv(t\  do 
we  not  make  the  soul  more  ignoble  than  matter  ?     For  the  form  which  . 
is  merged  in  matter  will  be  more  perfect  and  more  essence  than  that 
which  resides  in  the  soul ;  since  the  latter  is  of  posterior  origin,  but  the 
former  is  perpetual ;  and  the  latter  is  after  and  not  connective  of  the 
mtiny.    To  which  we  may  add,  that  a  common  phantasm  in  the  soul 
derives  its  subsistence  from  a  survey  of  that  which  is  common  in  parti- 
culars.    Hence  it  tends  to  this;  for  every  thing  adheres  to  its  principle ; 
and  is  said  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  predicate ;  so  that  its  very  essence 
is  to  be  predicated  of  the  many. 

^*  Farther  still,  the  universal  in  the  many  is  less  than  each  of  the  many ; 
for  by  certain  additions  and  accidents  it  is  surpassed  by  every  indivi- 
dual. But  that  which  is  of  posterior  origin  (i.  e.  universal  abstracted 
from  particulars)  comprehends  each  of  the  many.  Hence,  it  is  predi- 
cated of  each  of  these  ;  and  that  which  is  particular  is  contained  in  the 

whole 
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whole  of  this  universal.  For  this  something  common,  or  abstract  idea, 
is  not  only  predicated  of  that  something  common  in  an  individual,  but 
likewise  of  the  whole  subject.  How  then  can  it  thence  derive  its  sub- 
sistence, and  be  completed  from  that  which  is  common  in  the  many  ? 
For,  if  from  the  many  themselves,  where  do  we  see  infinite  men,  of  all 
which  we  predicate  the  same  thing?  And  if  from  that  which  is  com- 
mon  in  the  many,  whence  is  it  that  this  abstract  idea  is  more  compre* 
hensive  than  its  cause  ?  Hence,  it  has  a  different  origin,  and  receives 
from  another  form  this  power  which  is  comprehensive  of  every  indivi- 
dual ;  and  of  this  form  the  abstract  idea  which  subsists  in  opinion  is  an 
image,  the  inward  cause  being  excited  from  things  apparent.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  all  demonstration,  as  Aristotle  has  shown  in  his 
Posterior  Analytics,  is  from  things  prior,  more  honourable,  and  more 
universal.  How,  therefore,  is  universal  more  honourable,  if  it  is  of  pos- 
terior origin  ?  For,  in  things  of  posterior  origin,  that  which  is  more 
universal  is  more  unessential;  whence  species  is  more  essence  than 
genus.  The  rules,  therefore,  concerning  the  most  true  demonstration 
must  be  subverted,  if  we  alone  place  in  the  soul  universals  of  posterior 
origin :  for  these  are  not  more  excellent  than,  nor  are  the  causes  of, 
nor  are  naturally  prior  to,  particulars.  If,  therefore,  these  things  are 
absurd,  it  is  necessary  essential  reasons  should  subsist  in  the  soul,  prior 
to  the  universals  which  are  produced  by  an  abstraction  from  sensibles. 
And  these  reasons  or  productive  powers  are  indeed  always  exerted,  and 
are  always  efficacious  in  divine  souls,  and  in  the  more^excellent  orders 
of  beings ;  but  in  us  they  are  sometimes  dormant,  and  sometimes  in 
energy.  Again,  that  the  soul  contains  essential  forms,  and  that, 
unless  this  be  admitted,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  science,  may  be 
thus  proved. 

"  If  dianoeticQ  and  intellectual  are  better  than  sensible  knowledge,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  things  known  by  the  dianoetic  power,  and  by  in- 
tellect, should  be  more  divine  than  those  which  are  known  by  sense : 

9  Dianoetic  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  reasoning  power  when  energizing 
sdentiGcally. 

for 
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for^  as  the  gnostic  powers  which  are  co-ordinated  to  beings  are  to  each 
other*  sudh  also  is  the  mutual  relation  of  the  things  which  are  known. 
If,  therefore,  the  dianoetic  power  and  intellect  speculate  separate  and 
immaterial  forms,  and  likewise  things  universal,  and  which  subsist  in 
themselves,  but  sense  contemplates  things  partible,  and  which  are  in- 
separable from  subjects,  it  is  necessary  that  the  spectacles  of  the  dia- 
noetic power  and  of  intellect  should  be  more  divine  and  more  eternal. 
Universals,  therefore,  are  prior  to  particulai^,  and  things  inimaterial  to 
things  material.     Whence,   then,    does  the  dianoetic   power  receive 
these  ?  for  they  do  not  always  subsist  in  us  according  to  energy.     It  is, 
however,  pecessary,  that  things  in  energy  should  precede  those  in  ca* 
pacity,  both  in  things  intellectual  and  in  essences.     Forms,  therefore, 
subsist  elsewhere,    and  prior  to  us,   in  divioEie  and  separate  natures, 
through  whom  the  forms  which  we  contain  derive  their  perfection. 
Bui  these  not  subsisting,  neither  would  the  forms  in  us  subsist :  fol^ 
they  could  not  be  derived  from  things  imperfect :  since  it  is  not  lawful 
that  more  excellent  natures  should  be  either  generated  or  perfected  from 
such  as  are  subordinate.     Whence,  too,  is  this  multitude  of  forms  in 
the  multitude  of  souls  derived  ?     For  it  is  every  where  necessary,  prior 
to  multitude,  to  conceive  a  monad  ^om  which  the  multitude  proceeds ; 
iftyr,  as  the  multitude  of  sensibles  was  not  generated,  except  from  an 
unity,  which  is  better  than  sensibles,  and  which,  gave  subsistence  to 
that  which  is  common  in  particulars ;  so,  neither  would  the  multitude 
of  forms  subsist  in  souls,  such  as  the  just  itself,  the  beautiful  itself, 
&c.  whi€h  subsist  in  all  souls  in  a  manner  accommodated  to  the  nature 
of  soul,  without  a  certain  generating  unity,  which  is  more  excellent 
than  thisL  psychical  multitude:  just  as  the  monad  from  which  the  multi- 
tude of  sensibles  originates  is  superior  to  a  sensible  essence,  compre- 
hending unitedly  all  the  variety  of  sensibles.     Is  it  not  also  necessary 
that,  prior  to  self-motive  natures,  there  should  be  an  immoveable  form? 
For  as  self-motive  reasons  transcend  those  which  are  alter-motive^  or 
moved  by  others,  after  the  same  manner  immoveable  forms,  and  which 
energise  in  eternity,  are  placed  above  self-motive  forms  which  are  con- 
versant  with  the  circulations  of  time;  for  it  is  every  where  requisite 

that 
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that  a  stable  should  precede  a  moveable  cause.  If,  therefore,  there 
are  forms  in  souls  which  are  many,  and  of  a  self-motive  nature,  there 
are,  prior  to  these,  intellectual  forms.  In  other  words,  there  are  im- 
moveable prior  to  self- motive  natums^  such  as  are  monadic  prior  to 
such  as  are  multiplied,  and  the  perfect  prior  to  the  imperfect.  It  is 
also  requisite  that  they  should  subsist  in  energy ;  so  that  if  there  are  not 
intellectual  aeither  aFC  there  psychical  forms :  for  nature  by  no  means 
begins  from  the  imperfect  and  the  many;  since  it  is  necessary  that  mul- 
titude should  proceed  about  monads,  things  imperfect  about  the  perfect, 
«nd  things  moveable  about  the  immoveable.  But  if  there  are  not  forms 
essentially  inhefrentin  soul,  there  is  no  place  left  to  which  any  one  can 
turn  his  dianoetic  po  wer^  as  Parmenides  in  Plato  very  justly  observes :  fof 
phantasy  and  sense  necessarily  lodk  to  things  connascent  with  them** 
selves;  But  of  what  shall  we  possess  a  dianoetic  or  scientific  know* 
iedge,  if  the  soul  is  deprived  of  forms  of  this  kind  ?  For  we  shall  not 
make  our  speculation  about  things  of  posterior  origin,  since  these  are 
more  ignoble  than  sensibies  themselves,  and  the  universals  which  they 
contain.  How  thep  will  the  objects  of  knowledge,  which  are  co-ordi- 
nate to  the  dianoetic  power,  be  subordinate  to  tfao^e  which  are  known 
by  sense?  It  remains,  therjefore,  that  we  shall  not  know  any  tlidng  else 
than  sensibies*  But  if  this  be  the  case,  whence  do  demonstrations 
originate?  Demonstrations,  indeed,  arelrom  those  things  which  are 
the  causes  of  the  things  demonstrated,  which  are  prior  to  them  accord- 
ing to  nature,  and  not  with  relation  to  us,  and  which  are  more  honour* 
xible  than  the  conclusions  which  are  unfolded  from  them.  But  the 
things  from  which  demonstrations  are  formed  are  universals,  and  not 
particulars.  Universals,  therefore,  are  prior  to,  and  are  n[K>re  causal 
and  more  honourable  than,  particulars.  Whence^  likewise,  are  defini- 
tions ?  Por  definition  proceeds  through  the  essential  reason  of  the  soul : 
for  we  £rst  define  that  which  is  common  in  particulars,  possessing  witli- 
in  that  form  of  which  the  something  common  in  these  is  the  image. 
If,  therefore,  definition  is  the  principle  of  demonstmtion,  it  is  neces-  ' 
sary  that  there  should  be  another  definition  prior  to  this,  of  the  many 
forms  and  essential  reasons  which  the  soul  contains;  for  since>  as  we 
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have  before  said,  the  just  itself  is  in  every  soul,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
something  common  in  this  multitude  of  the  just,  whence  every  soul,  know- 
ing the  reason  of  the  just  contained  in  its  essence,  knows,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, that  which  is  in  all  other  souls.*'  But,  if  it  possesses  something  com- 
mon, it  is  this  something  common  which  we  define,  and  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  demonstration,  and  not  that  universal  in  the  many,  which  is 
material,  and  in  a  certain  respect  mortal,  being  co-ordinated  with  the 
many:  for,  in  demonstrations  and  definitions,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
whole  of  that  which  is  partial  should  be  comprehended  in  universal 
and  definition.     But  the  definitions  of  things  common  in  particukirsdo 
not  comprehend  the  whole  of  particulars ;   for,   can  it  be  said  that 
Socrates  is  the  whole  of  rational  mortal  animal,  which  is  the  definition 
of  man  ?  since  he  contains  many  other  particulars,  which  cause  him  to 
possess  characteristic  peculiarities.     But  the  reason  of  man  in  the  soul 
comprehends  the  whole  of  every  individual ;  for  it  comprehends  uni- 
formly all  the  powers  which  are  beheld  about  thfe  particulars  of  the 
human  species;  And  in  a  similar  manner  with  respect  to  animal;  for, 
indeed,  the  universal  in  particulars  is  less  than  the  particulars  them- 
selves, and  is  less  than  species ;  since  it  does  not  possess  all  differences 
in  energy,  but  in  capacity  alone :  whence,  also,  it  becomes  as  it  were 
the  matter  of  the  succeeding  formal  differences.     But  the  reason  of 
man  in  our  soul  is  better  and  more  comprehensive ;  for  it  comprehends 
all  the  differences  of  men  unitedly,  and  not  in  capacity,  like  the  uni- 
versal in  particulars,  but  in  energy.     If,  therefore,  definition  is  the 
principle  of  demonstration,  it  is  requisite  that  it  should  be  the  defini- 
tion of  a  thing  of  that  kind,  which  is  entirely  comprehensive  of  that 
which  is  more  partial.    But  of  this  kind  are  the  forms  in  our^oul,  and 
not  the  forms  which  subsist  in  particulars.    These,  therefore,  being 
subverted,  neither  will  it  be*  possible  to  define.     Hence,  the  definitive 
together  with  the  deraorrstrative  art  will  perish,  abandoning  the  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind.     The  divisive  art,  alsa,  together  with  these 
will  be  riothing  but  a  name :  for  the  whole  employment  of  divisions  js 
to  separate  the  many  from,  the  one,  and  to  distribute  things  pre^subsist- 
ing  unitedly  in  the  whole,  into  their  proper  differences,  not  adding  the 

differencea 
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differences  externally,  ^ut  contemplating  them  as  inhereiit  in  the  genera 
therUBelves,  and  as  dividing  the  species  from  each  other.  Where,  there- 
fore, will  the  work  of  this  art  be  found,  if  we  do  not  admit  that  th^re 
are  essential  forms  in  our  soul  ?  Ym  he  who  supposes  that  this  art  is 
employed  in  things  of  posterior  origin,  i.  e.  forms  abstracted  from  sen- 
-sibles,  perceives  nothing  of  the.  power  which  it  possesses :  for,  to  divide 
things  of  posterior  origin,  is  the  business  of  the  divisive  art,  energis- 
ing according  to  opinion ;  but,  to  contemplate  the  essential  differences 
t>f  the  reasons  in  the  soul,  is  the  employment  of  dianoetic  and  scien- 
tific division,  which  also  unfolds  united  powers,  and  perceives  things 
more  partial  branching  forth  from  such  as  are  more  total.  By  a  mucb 
^eater  priority,  therefore,  to  the  definitive  and  demonstrative  arts  will 
the  divisive  be  entirely  vain,  if  the  soul  does  not  contain  essential 
reasons:  for  definition  is  more  venerable,  and  ranks  more  as  a.principle, 
than  demonstration,  and^  again,  division  *han  definitions  for  the  divh- 
wve  gives  to  the  definitive  art  its  principles,  but  not  vice  versa.  The 
analytic  art  also,  must  perish  together  with  these,  if  we  do  not  admit 
^he  essential  reasons  of  the  soul;  For,  the  analytic  is  opposed  to  the 
demonstrative  method  as  resolving  from  things  caused  to  causes,  but 
to  the  definitive,  as  proceeding  from  composites  to  things  more  simple, 
and  to  the  divisive,  as  ascending  from  things  more  partial  to  such  as 
are  more  universal.  So  that,  those  methods  being  destroyed^  this  also 
will  perish.  If,  therefore,  there  are  not  forms  or  ideas,  neither  shall 
^e  contain  the.  reasons  or  gnostically  productive  principles  of  things. 
Awl,  tf  we  do  not  contain  the  reasons  of  things,  neither  will  there^  be 
the  dialectic  methods  according  to  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
things,  nor  shall  we  i;iiow  where  to, tur«  the  dianoetic  power  of  the 

«oul.  .  .  « 

The  following  arguineats,  also,  collected  from  the  notes  to  my  trans* 

lation  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  are  added  in  confutation  of  this 

4ogma  of  Locke.      We  jieither  behold  all  the  figures,   nor  all  the 

numbers  contained  in  sensibles,  nor  is  it  possible  for  things  derived 

from  sensibles  to  possess  mathematical  accuracy  and  certainty.     But 

if  it  should  be  said,  that  we  add  what  is  wanting,  and  make  the  things 

'  4  B  3  abstracted 
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abstracted  from  sei^sibles  more  certain,  and  after  this  manner  consider 
them ;  in  the  first  place,  indeed>  it  is  i^quisite  to  say  whence  we  derive 
the  power  of  thus  giving  them  perfection.  For  we  shall  not  find  any 
more  true  cause  than  that  assigned^  by  the  antients ;  I  mean^  that  the 
soul,  prior  to  the  energies  of  sense,  essentially  contains  the  reasons  of 
all  things*  But,  in  the  next  place,  hy  adding  something  to  the  things 
abstracted  from  sensibles,  we  do  not  make  them  more  certain  and  true^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  more  fictitious.  For,  if  any  one  blames  the 
person  of  Socrates,  while  he  accurately  preserves  in  his  imagination  the 
image  which  hq  has  received  from  the  sensible  Socrates,  he  will  have 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  person ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  transform  it 
into  a  more  elegant  figure,  he  will  rather,  consider  the  transformed 
figure  than  the  form  of  Socrates.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place 
in  equal, and  similar  numbers  and  figures ;  but  by  how  much  the  nearer 
we  bring  them  to  the  more  certaia  and  perfect,  they  become  by  so 
much  the  more  manifest  and  known^  in  consequence  of  approaching  so 
much  the  nearer  to  their  own  impartible  form.  We  may  say,  indeed, 
that  we  are  excited  to  the  perception  of  mathematical  truths  by  sen- 
sible objects;  but  it  must  by  no  means  be  admitted  that  they  derive 
their  subsistence  by  an  abstraction  from  sensibles^  For  the  forms,  in- 
deed^ which  are  transmitted  to  us  through  the  senses,  may  proceed  as 
far  as  to  the  imagination,  in  which  they  wish  to  retain  an  individual 
subsistence,  and  to  continue  such  as  they  entered.  When  intellect, 
however,  afterwards  passes  beyond  these  to  universal,  and  to  things 
which  are  apprehended  by  scientific  reasoning,  it  plainly  evinces  that 
it  considers  objects  allied  to  itself,  and  which,  indeed,  are  its  legitimate 
progeny.  Hence,  this  energy  is  emulous  of  divine  energy  and  not 
laborious,  and  has  a  power  of  exciting,  purifying,  and  enlightening  the 
dianoetic  eye  of  the  soul,  which  is  blinded  and  buried  by  studies  of  a 
different  kind.  But  how  could  this  be  effected,  if  it  were  employed 
about  things  which  alone  subsist  by  a  denudation  from  sensibles  ?  The 
contrary  to  this,  indeed,  would  rather  be  effected;  the  splendid  eye  of 
intellect  would  be  darkened  and  fixed  in  body,  and  its  native  tendency 
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to  true  beiiigs  restrained,  by  being  busily,  employed,  as  in  the  peroe^ 
tion  of  shadows^  about  things  of  posterior  origin,  dark  imitations  €)£ 
reality,  and  more  vile  than  matter  itself 

In  short,  rtne  of  these  two  things  must  follow :  either  thfel  mathema- 
tical demonstrations  are  less  certain  than  physical  reasons,  or  thaJ; 
mathematical  sciences  are  CoQversant  with  things  which  possess  inore 
reality  than  physics*  For  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  things 
which  have  more  of  reality  should  b^  more  obscurely  known,  nor  that 
things  which  are  less  real  i^hould  foe  more  manifestly  known.  But 
whenever  this  happens  id  the  speculation  of  any  intelligible  essence,  it 
is  the  consequence  of  our  imbecility,  and  does  not  arise  fVom  the  thiog 
itself:  for  the  assertion  of  Plato  in  this  respect  is  most  trqe,  that  every 
thing  participates  of  splendor  and  knowledge  in  proportion  as  it  partir 
cipates  of  truth  and  being*  The  same  thing  also  is  manifestly  asserted 
by  Aristotle  in  the  second  book  of  his  Metaphysics;  for  he  there  exr 
pressly  says,  *V  jts  is  the  being  of  every  fhingi  stsch  aho,  is  its  truth  J'  Sa 
that  it  clearly  follows,  that  sensible  objects  have  less  reality  than  matbe* 
matical  entities. 

Again,  if  we  have  another  eye  besides  that  of  sense,  it  must  have  ft 
power  perceptive  of  those  forms  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  its 
vision.  For  if  the  upiversals  which  are  beheld  by  the  intellectual  eye 
are  merely  things  abstracted  frpm  sensible  objects,  and  therefore  of  an 
origin  posterior  to  sensibles  themselvest  things  which  have  no  real  sub* 
sistence  will  be  the  spectacles  of  intellect*  Will  not,  therefore,  that 
most  excellent  part  of  us,  intellect,  be  mor^  unhappy  than  the  sensible 
eye,  aince  this  is  co-ordinated  to  beings;  or,  in  other  words,  content 
plates  objects  which  have  the  same  reality  of  subsistence  with  itself ; 
while  on  the  contrary,  intellect  will  be  the  spectator  of, delusion  and 
non-entity?  But  if  this  is  absurdt  and  we  have  an  intellectual  eye 
endued  with  a  visivje  power,  there  must  he  forms  conjoined. with  this^ 
power,  immoveable  indeed  according  to  corporeal  motion,  but  moved 
with  intellectual  energy, 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  has  no  con- 
ception of  any  other  universals  than  those  ideas  which  are  abstracted 

from 
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from  sensibles,  and  which  are  therefore  called  bj  Mr.  Locke,  abstract 
ideas,  is  an  ancient  dogma,  and  not  the  invention  of  Locke.  That 
this  assertion  is  true  is  evident  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
Commentaries  of  Syrianus  On  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle « ;  in  which 
extract,  also,  the  mode  of  the  subsisten<:e  of  ideas  in  divinity,  accord^ 
ing  to  Orpheus  and  Pythagoras,  is  admirably  unfolded. 

Syrianus  then  shows,  in  defence  of  Socrates,  Plato,  the  Parmenidaeans 
and  Pythagoreans,  that  ideas  were  not  introduced  by  these  divine  men, 
according  to  the  usual  meaning  of  names,  as  was  the  opinion  of  Chry- 
^ippus,  Archedemus,  and  many  of  the  junior  Stoics ;  for  ideas  are 
distinguished  by  many  differences,  from  things  which  are  denominated 
from  custom.  Nor  do  they  subsist  together  with  intellect,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  slender  conceptions,  which  are  commonly  called 
abstract  ideas,  or  universals  abstracted  from  sensibles,  which  was  the 
hypothesis  of  Longinus  :  for,  if  that  which  subsists  is  unsubstantial,  it 
cannot  be  consubsistent  with  intellect.  Nor  are  ideas  according  to 
these  men  notions^  as  Cleanthes  afterwards  asserted  them  to  be.  Nor  is 
idea,  definite  reason,  nor  material  form,  and  the  object  of  definition, 
as  here  and  elsewhere  Aristotle  pretends  it  is,  according  to  Socrates ; 
for  these  indeed  subsist  in  composition  and  division,  and  verge  to  ge- 
neration and  matter.  But  ideas  are  perfect,  simple,  immaterial  and 
impartiWe  natures.  And  what  wonder  is  there,  says  Syrianus,  if  we 
should  separate  things  which  are  so  much  distant  from  each  other? 
Since  neither  do  we  imitate  in  this  particular  those  Platonists,  Plutarch, 
Atticus,  and  Democritus  ^^  who,  because  universal  reasons  perpetually 
subsist  in  the  «S6ei>ce  of  the  soul,  weie  of  opinion  that  ^hese  reasons 
are  ideas :  ibr  thougli  they  separate  them  from  th«  universals  in  sen- 
sible natures,  yet  it  is  not  proper  to  conjoin  in  one  and  the  same,  the 
reasons  of  soul,  and  an  intellect  such  as  ours  which  is  called  material, 
with  paradigmatic  and  immaterial  forms,  and  demiurgic  intelleciiotis. 

«  See  p.  396,  Vol.  9,  of  my  translation  of  the  Works  of  Aristotle. 

^  This  must  be  a  Democritus  posterior  to  the  celebrated  atomic  philosopher  of  that  name^  for 
h/^  waft  not  a  Platonist,  and  was  conten^porary  with  Plato* 

But, 
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But,  as  the  divine  Plato  says,  it  is  the  province  of  our  soul  to  collect 
things  into  one  by  a  reasoning  process,  and  to  possess  a  reminiscence 
of  those  transcendent  spectacles  which  we  once  beheld,  when  governing 
the  universe  in  conjunction  with  Divinity.  Boethus,  the  peripatetic, 
too,  with  whom  it  is  proper  to  join  Cornutus,  thought  that  ideas  were 
the  same  with  the  universals  in  sensible  natures.  However,  whether 
these  universals  are  prior  to  particulars,  they  are  not  prior  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  denudated  from  the  habitude  which  'they  possess  with 
respect  to  them,  nor  do  they  subsist  as  the  causes  of  particulars;  both, 
which  are  the  prerogatives  of  ideas :  or  whether  they  are  posterior  to 
particulars,  as  many  are  accustpmed  to  call,  them,  how  can  things  of 
posterior  origin,  which  have  no  essential  subsistence,  but  are  nothing 
more  than  slender  conceptions,  sustain  the  dignity  of  demiurgic  ideas  2 
In  what  manner,  then,  do  ideas  subsist  according  to  the  contempla^ 
tive  lovers  of  truth  ?  We  reply,  intelligibly  and  tetradicaUy  (vonrw  x.cu 
TfiTgttcTtttflpf)  in  animal  itself  {iv  rep  amo^oycf)  or  the  extremity  of  the  intelli- 
gible.order^;  but  intellectually  and  decadiqally  {jot^i  icon  S!e7tocS'txi»i)  in 
the  intellect  of  the  artificer  of  the  universe:  for,  according  to  the 
Pythagoric  hymn,  **  Divine  number  proceeds  from  the  retreats  of  the 
undecaying  monad,  till  it  arrives  at  the  divine  tetrad  which  produced 
the  mother  of  all  things,  the  universal  recipient,  venerable,  circularly 
investing  all  things  with  bound,  immoveable  and  unwearied,  and  Y^ich 
is  denominated  the  sacred  decad,  both  by  the  immortal  gods  and  earth*^ 
born  men/\ 

« 

Movafof  tM  Ktui/MfOf  domfarov  ior*  a»  wnrcu 

'  Tlavikx^^f  vffffCrffov,  6fO¥  inpi  itaai  TiOucaf^ 
'    ArpoiFOVf  oMOfJuiToVf  iBKoid  M7<etova$  fjuf  cvfnsf 

^  For  an  account  of  this  order,  see  my  Introductions^totheTimaBUS-asid  ]Wmenides  of  Phtow 
*  Produs  in  Tim.  p.  269.    But  the  last  line  k  from  STnanus* 

And 
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And  such  is  the  manner  of  their  subsistence  according  to  Orpheus 
and  Pythagoras*  Or,  if  it  be  requisite  to  speak  in  more  ikmiliar  lan« 
guage,  an  intellect  sufficient  to  itself,  and  which  is  a  most  perfect 
cause,  presides  over  the  wholes  of  the  universe,  and  through  theae 
governs  all  its  parts ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  it  fabricates  all  mun- 
dane natures,  and  benefits  them  by  its  providential  energies,  it  pre* 
serves  its  own  most  divine  and  immaculate  purity :  and  while  it  illumi*- 
nates  all  things,  is  not  mingled  with  the  natures  which  it  illuminates* 
This  intellect,  therefore,  comprehending  in  the  depths  of  its  essence  an 
ideal  world,  replete  with  all  various  forms,  excludes  privfttion  of  cause, 
and  casual  subsistence,  from  its  energy.  But  as  it  imparts  every  good 
and  ^11  possible  beauty  to  its  fabrications,  it  converts  the  universe  to 
itself,  and  renders  it  similar  to  its  own  omniform  nature*  Its  energy^ 
too,  is  such  as  its  intellection ;  but  it  understands  all  things,  since  it  is 
most  perfect.  Hence,  there  is  not  any  thing  which  ranks  among  true 
beings,  that  is  not  comprehended  in  the  essence  of  intellect ;  but  it 
alwtiys  establishes  ip  itself  ideas  which  are  not  difierenr.  ;rom  itself  and 
its  essence,  but  give  completion  to  it,  and  introduc%^  to  the  whole  of 
things  a  cause,  which  is  at  the  same  time  productive,  paradigmatic, 
and  final :  for  it  energizes  as  intellect ;  and  the  ideas  which  it  contains 
are  paradigmatic,  as  being  forms;  and  they  energize  from  themselves, 
and  according  to  their  own  exuberant  goodness.  And  such  are  the 
dogmas  which  he  who  truly  opposes  the  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of 
ideas  ought  to  confute ;  but  which  Aristotle  does  not  any  where  at»- 
tempt  to  contradict. 


CHAPTER  Xm* 


Havino,  therefore,  in  the  former  part  of  this  work  evinced  the  great 
excellence  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  by  the  elucidation  of  the  prin* 
cfpal  dogmas  of  his  Physics  and  Metaphysics,  and<  in  the  latter  part 
shown  the  fallacy  and  nothingness  of  the  modern  ph^U>sophy,  I  shall 

conclude 
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conclude  this  volume  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  on  the  patrons  of  my  translation  of  Aristotle's  works, 
and  on  the  translation  itself. 

This  philosophy,  then,  from  its  sublimity,  may,  in  the  language  of 
Plato,  be  truly  said  to  be  the  greatest  good  that  was  ever  imparted  by 
Ciod  to  man  ;  for  as  it  purifies  us  from  the  defilements  of  the  passions, 
and  assimilates  us  to  divinity,  it  confers  on  us  the  proper  felicity  of  our 
nature.  Hence,  it  is  justly  laaid  by  Hierocles*  to  be  the  purification 
and  perfection  of  human  life.  It  is  the  purification  indeed^  from  mate« 
rial  irrationality,  and  the  mortal  body  j  but  the  perfection,  in  cmise^ 
quence  of  being  the  resumption  of  our  proper  felicity,  and  a  reascent  to 
the  divine  likeness.  To  effect  these  two  is  the  province  of  Virtue  and 
Truth;  the  former  exterminating  the  immoderation  of  the  passions  ;  and 
the  latter  introducmg  the  divine  form  to  those  who  are  naturally  adapted 
to  its  reception.  *•  This  philosophy,  Proclus  elegantly  observes,  shone 
forth  at  first  from  Plato,  so  venerably  and  occultly,  as  if  securely  estab- 
lished in  sacred  temples  and  their  secret  recesses,  and  being  unknown 
to  many  who  have  entered  into  these  holy  places,  in  certain  orderly 
periods  of  time,  proceeded  as  much  as  was  possible  for  it  into  light, 
through  certain  sacred  priests,  who  embraced  a  life  corresponding  to 
the  tradition  of  such  mystic  concerns/'  He  adds,  "  It  likewise  appears 
to  me,  that  the  whole  place  became  splendid,  and  that  illuminations 
of  divine  spectacles  ^very  where  presented  themselves  to  the  view  V 
And  in  the  beginning  of  his  MS.  Commentary  On  the  Parmenides  of 
Plato,  he  says  of  this  philosophy,  *'  that  it  came  to  men  for  the  bene« 
fit  of  terrestrial  souls,  instead  of  statues,  instead  of  temples,  instead 
of  the  whole  of  sacred  institutionsi   and  that  it  is  the  leader  of  sal- 

'  In  Aur.  Carm.  p.  9.  edit.  Needh. 

'iijiwfhwaf  a^ahmff  mm  rots  sroXXoi^  rtn  aciovrw  aywufitia'aVf  aafa^Mi  w$  reaOcui  xfo^w  Tff loJbi^  yiro  % 
vwtn  nfsw  aXtfimnt,  neu  rpf  wfoffrmofla  ry  fM^hynyM  $tof  tXofuvmy  Vfoehhn  ficf,  tf*  o^ov  nv  avrp 
"iWoTov  •  awoifla  h  nala}^a(*i^m  rev  roirov,  uculvaflax^y  r«v  &uuv  faa/AdQtiif  t>Jsafbf'^'€  ndihtJ\nvaff6w  •  la 
fiox.  TheoU  p.  U  . 
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vation  to  the  men  that  now  are,  and  to  those  that  shall  exist  hercr 

after  »/' 
The  mode  however  hi  which  this  philosophy  is  promulgated  in  the 

writings  of  its  two  great  luminaries  differs  considerably.  For  in  those 
of  Plato  it  is  delivered  more  theologically,  in  those  of  Aristotle  more 
physically*  In  the  former  it  is  more  divine,  in  the  latter  more 
human.  In  the  former  science  is  accompanied  with  the  arcane 
and  the  mystic,  and  with  the  graces  and  magnificence  of  diction ; 
but  in  the  latter  science  is  seen  in  the  simple  unadorned  garb  of 
reason,  accompanied  solely  with  verbal  obscurity,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  impertinent  familiarity  of  the  rabble.  Hence  the  writings  of  the 
latter  ar^  introductory  to  those  of  thp  former,  and  have  the  same  rela;- 
tion  to  them,  that  the  less  had  to  the  greater  mysteries. 

However  paradoxical  too  the  assertion  may  seem,  it  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle  alone,  that  in  the  dark  ages  after  the 
destruction  of  the  schools  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  nations  of 
Europe,  though  in  a  barbarous  were  not  in  a  savage  state.  For  that 
geometrical  method  of  reasoning  with  which  the  works  of  Aristotle  so 
remarkably  abound,  was  not  wholly  abandoned  by  the  schoolmen, 
though  it  was  greatly  perverted  by  them.  In  consequence  of  exercising 
themselves  so  much  in  his  logic  their  reasoning  as  to  its  syllogistic  form 
was  indeed  accurate,  but  as  to  its  principles  was  erroneous.  As  i:^a|OQ 
however  is  the  characteristic  of  human  nature,  the  exercise  of  it  though 
it  should  happen  to  be  attended  for  the  most  part  with  error,  prevents 
it  from  remaining  in  a  dormant  state,  and  preserves  the  man  from  sink- 
ing into  the  brute.  Instead  therefore  of  blaming  Aristotle,  as  Lord 
Bacon  does,  for  mingling  logic  with  his  naturalphilosophy,  it  is  a  thing 
for  which  he  deserves  the  highest  praise.     For  truth  of  every  kind  is 


Mff»if^  rmffofutot^.  Proclus  in  this  passage  alludes  I  sup{K>se  to  the  great  cl^structioa  of  thet  templts 
^  the  Heathens  in  his  time,  and  to  the  great  probability  that  the  reUgioiis  rites  void  cwemomm  of 
the  Greeks,  would  in  succeeding  periods  be  entirely  abolished.  This  admirable  pawge  forms  the 
Qr#^  motto  to  this  volume. 

only 
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only  to  be  discovered  by  the  proper  exercise  of  the  reasoning  power ; 
and  this  power  can  alone  be  exercised  rightly  in  the  way  which  Aristotle 
has  prescribed  and  unfolded  in  his  logical  treatises. 

It  is  well  observed,  therefore,  by  the  author  of  Reflections  on  Ancient 
and  Modem  Philosophy,  "  That  Aristotle's  method  of  attaining  science 
by  tl^  evidence  of  demonstration,  and  of  proceeding  geometrically  to 
demonstration  by  the  infallibility  of  syllogism^,  is  the  most  accomplished 
work,  and  the  greatest  attempt  of  the  wit  of  man/'  He  adds,  "  The  art 
and  method  of  the  logic  of  Aristotle  is  so  sure,  that  without  it  a  man 
can  have  no  perfect  airouranee  in  reasoning,  and  that  it  is  a  rule  to  make 
men  just  and  exact  in  conceiving  what  is  to  be  conceived. — In  fine,  that 
pure  geometrical  metiiod  of  demonstration  which  be  followed,  has  ap-* 
peared  always  so  esaet,  that  it  has  been  used  by  the  learned  in  all 
sciences,,  bb  the  most  solid,  and  nrast  consonant  to  the  usual  manner  of 
reasoning ;  and  that  censtrdction  of  syllogism,  which  is  the  true  logic  of 
Aristotle,  is  so.perfectin  its  kind,  that  nothing  has  been  since  added  to 
ity  or  diminished  from  it,  without  corrupting  the  same.  Men  of  sound 
judgment  can  admit  of  no  other  noanner,  nor  any  other,  principles  of 
reasoning  than  those  of  Aristotle.  And  seeing  in  all  ages  men  have  dis* 
puted  against  reason,  because  it  is  opinion  commonly  that  sways  the 
world;  the  learned  ages^bave  only  been  distinguished  from  others,  by 
the  esteem  they  have  bad  of  the  logic  of  Aristotle.  For  to  speak  the 
truth,  what  be  l>as  done  for  the  rectifying*  of  reason,  by  cutting  off 
equivocation  fvom  terms,  and  confbsion  from  conceptions,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  master-^pieces  of  buman  reason  ^^      ^ 

In  another  part  also  of  the  samre  work  he  observes :  ^  After  the  wri- 
tings of  Aristotle,  which  were  so  long  concealed,  were  discovered,  and 
his  method  was  known,  men  ad<}icted  themselves  to  it  in  succeeding 
timtjs,  as  to  the  solidest  and  swest  of  aH :  the  art  of  thin{crng  and  dis^ 
coursing  appearing  in  it,  in  its  highest  perfection,  by  the  invention  of 
syllogism ;  to  which  aU  the  meditation  and  reflection  of  philosophers 


« 

^  Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Phflosophj  i  London,  1686,  p.  106.  &c. 
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can  add  nothing.    Galen  himself,  who  had  entertained  other  notions  in 
logic,  and  who  had  composed  a  new  dialectic  which  is  lost,  followed  at 
last  that  of  Aristotle,  and  gave  it  even  applause  and  reputation  ;  and 
that  new  figure  of  syllogism  which  he  invented,  passed  only  for  an  in- 
direct method  of  demonstration. — —It  is  even  true,  that  there  has  been 
nothing  said  rationally  since  on  that  science,  which  Aristotle  had  not 
thought  on  before :  and  it  may  be  affirmed,   that  there  has  scarcely 
been  any  new  thing  discovered,  in  the  universal  economy  of  theopera^ 
tions  of  the  mind,  since  that  philosopher  has  written  on  it. — I  shall 
say  nothing  of  the  logic  of  Raymund  Lully,  which  is  but  the  mere  gib- 
berish  of  the  cabal,  and  a  raking  up  of  words  in  an  order  that  is  but 
arbitrary,  and  which  has  nothing  of  reality.    It  is  an  art  of  speaking  of 
all  things  without  judgement,  and  of  discoursing  at  random  as  much  as 
men  please.     In  fine,  it  is  a  very  extravagant  notion  of  logic,  which 
Peter  Montuus  pretends  to  have  been  copied  from  head  to  tftil,  from 
an  Arabian  philosopher  called  Abezebron,   proper  to  puzzle  Antichrist 
when  he  comes  into  the  world.     Upon   this  fair  original  Raymond 
Lully  formed  the  idea  of  his  logic,  which  could  never  as  yet  make  men 
any  thing  but  enthusiasts  or  ignorant.     About  two  hundred  years  ago 
Laurentius  Valla  undertook  to  reform  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  by  redu-> 
cibg  the  ten  categories  to  three,  and  cutting  off  the  third  figure  of  syllo-^ 
gism.     He  succeeded  not  in  that  boldness,  for  he  had  no  followers. 
Ludovicus  Vives  undertook  another  reformation,  which  concerned  the 
schoolmen  more  than  Aristotle ;  but  likewise  without  success*    Ramus 
had  no  better  luck  in  his  design  of  overthrowing  the  credit  of  Aristotle, 
upon  the  memoirs  of  Valla  and  Vives.    For  the  idea  that  he  had  con- 
ceived of  his  new  dialectic  contains  nothing  rational,  but  what  he  had 
borrowed  from  the  dialectic  of  Aristotle,  which  he  had  corrupted  by 
endeavouring  to  reform  it.    Cardan  composed  a  logic  upon  the  logic  of 
Aristotle,  of  Hippocrates,  of  Euclid,  of  Ptolemy^  and  of  Galen;  but 
that  work  has;  nothing  in  it  that  is  good,  except  what  he  has  taken 
from  the  geometrical  method  of  Aristotle,  which  he  brings  into  it/' 

In 
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In   praise  also  of  the   philosophy   of  Plato  and   Aristotle,  Bishop    . 
Berkeley  observes  in  his  Siris  (p.  158)  as  follows:  "  Prevailing  studies 
are  of  no  small  consequence  to  a  state,  the  religion,  manners  and  civil 
government  of  a  country  ever  taking  some  bias  from  its  philosophy, 
which  affects  not  only  the  minds  of  its  professors  and  students,  but  also 
the  opinions  of  all  the  better  sort,  and  the  practice  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, remotely  and  consequentially  indeed,  though  not  inconsiderably^ 
Have  not  the  polemic  and  Scholastic  philosophy  been  observed  to  pro- 
duce controversies  in  law  and  religion  ?     And  have  not  fatalismi  and 
Sadducism  gained  ground,  during  the  general  passion  for  the  corpus- 
cularian  and  mechanical  philosophy,  which  has  prevailed  for  about  a 
century  ?      This  indeed  might  usefully  enough  have  employed  some 
share  of  the  leisure  and  curiosity  of  inquisitive  persons.     But  when  it 
entered  the  seminaries  of  learning  as  a  necessary  accomplishment,  and 
most  important  part  o(  education,  by  engrossing  men's  thoughts,  and 
fixing  their  minds  so  much  on  corporeal  objects,  atid  the  laws  of  motion, 
it  has,  however  undesignedly,  indirectly,  and  by  accident,  yet  not  a 
little  indisposed  them  for  spiritual,    moral,  and  intellectual  matters. 
Certainly  had  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  Pythagoras  prevailed  in 
this  age,  we  should  not  have  seen  interest  take  so  general  and  fast  hold 
on  the  minds  of  men,  nor  public  spirit  reputed  to  be  yiwcuecy  ewi^Hav^  a 
generous  folly,  apiong  those  who  are  reckoned  to  be  the  most  knowing 
as  well  as  the  most  getting  part  of  mankind. 

"  It  might  very  well  be  thought  serious  trifling  to  tell  my  readers 
that  the  greatest  men  had  ever  an  high  esteem  for  Plato  ;. whose  wri- 
tings are  the  touchstone  of  a  hasty  and  shallow  mind  ;  whose  philosophy 
has  been  the  admiration  of  ages  ;  which  supplied  patriots,  magistrates, 
and  lawgivers  to  the  most  flourishing  states,  as  well  as  fathers  to  the 
church,  and  doctors  to  the  schools.  Albeit  in  these  days^  the  depths  of 
that  old  learning  are  rarely  fathomed^  and  yet  it  were  happy  for  these  laflds^ 
if  our  young  nobility  and  gentry j  instead  of  modern  maxims^  mould  imbibe 
the  notions  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  But  in  these  free-thinking  times 
many  an  empty  head  is  shook  at  Aristotle  and  Plato^  and  the  writings  of  those 

celebrated 
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Celebrated  ancienis  an  by  most  men  treated  on  a  foot  with  the  drj/  and 
barbarous  lucubrations  of  th(  schoolmen.    It  n)ay  He  modestly  presumed^ 
^here  are  not  many  among  us,  even  of  those  who  are  called  the  better 
sort,  who  have  more  sense,  virtue,  and  love  of  their  country,  than  Cicero, 
,  who  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  could  not  forbear  exclaiming,  O  Socrates  I 
€t  Socratici  viri  I    nunquam  vobis  gratiam  referam.     Would  to  God 
many  of  our  countrymen  had  the  same  obligations  to  those  Socratic 
writers*    Certainly  where  the  people  are  well  educated,  the  art  of 
piloting  a  state  is  best  learned  from,  the  writings  of  Plato«    But  among 
bad  men,  void  of  discipline  and  education,,  Plato,  Pythagoras  and 
Aristotle  themselves,  were  they  living,  could  do  but  little  good.     Plato 
has  drawn  a  very  humorous  and  instructive  picture  of  such  a  state ; 
which  X  shall  not  transcribe  for  certaiQ  reasons.  But  whoever  has  a  mind 
may  see  it  in  the  seventy*ei^Uth  page  of  the  second  tome  of  Aldus's  edi* 
tion  of  Plato's  works  ^'^ 

Since 

^  Tlie  jpassage  here  alhided  to  by  Bishop  Berkeley  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  foDowing  (for  I  have 
9K>t  the  ^tdine  edition  of  Plato  to  consuk),  which  the  readier  may  find  in  the  0th  book  of  the  Re* 
|aiblic>  Toicu  ii.  p.  Hs  of  Mas^ey*^  edition; 

f^  The  sufferings  of  the  mpst  worthy  philosophers  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  are  sa 
grievous^  that  there  is  not  any  other  suffering  so  severe  t  but  in  making  our  similei  and  apologizing 
for  them^  we  must  collect  from  many  particulars^  in  the  same  manner  as  painters  mix  the  figures 
^  two  different  animals  togethei'^  and  paint  a  creature^  which  is  both  goat  and  stag  in  <me>  and 
others  of  this  kind.  Conceive^  nowj^  th^t  such  a  one  as  this  is  the  pilot  of  a  fleets  os  of  a  sin|^ 
ship,  wie  who  excc^  all  in  the  ship,  loth  iu  hulka$id.$irengtk,  but  ii  somewbaf  dm^ff  cmdseu  mUke 
manner  but  a  short  wajf^  and  whose  skill  in  sea  affairs  is  much  of  the  same  kind  *•  Conceive^  like- 
wise,  that  the  saHors  are  all  in  sedition  among  themselves,  contending  for  the  piiotship,  each  ima* 
^gining  thai  he  ought  to  be  a  pilot,  though  he  never  learned  the  arty  nor  is  able  to  show  who  was  his 
fi^aster,  nof  at  tvhattim^  hfileam^dit^  That>  besides  this^  all  of  them  say  that  the  art  itself  cannot 
be  taught,  and  are  ready  tQ  cut  in  pieces  any  one  who  says  that  it  can.  bnagiae  fuither,  that 
they  continually  surrouod  the  pilot,  himself,  begging  and  doings  every  thii}g  that  he  may  put  the 
helm  into  their  hands  |  and  that  even  sometimes  when  they  are  not  so  successful  in  persuading 
liim  as  o^ers  are>  they  either  kiH  these  others,  or  throw  them  overboard';  and  after  they  have  by 
9)aadrag^ra9  ^  wiae^  or  some  other  thing,  rendered  the  noble  pilot  incapable,  they  manage-  the  . 
j^ip  with  the  assistance  o£  the  crew,  and  whilst  they  drink  and  feast  in  this  manner,  fthty  sait  as  it 
may  be  expected  of  such  people.    And  besides  these  things,  if  any  one  be  dexterous  in  assistin^^ 

^  Pitt  and  FoXy  in  this  country,  appear  to  have  been  political  pilots  of  this  description. 

them 
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Since  philosophy,  therefore,  as  Berkeley  well  obserTes(who  appears  tome 
to  have  been  the  most  iDtelligent  Bi&hop  thai  ever  lived  exceptSynesras^, 


IS 


tkem  to  get  die  goveniment  iato  their  own  hBBd8>  and  in  siting  aside  Ae  pilots  rit&tt*  by  p«rttMN 
sion  or  force,  they  commend  such  a  one,  calling  hin^  sailor  and  pilot,  and  intelligent  in  navigadoh  f 
but  they  contemn  as  useless  every  one  who  is  not  of  this  kind,  whilst  tbey  never  in  the  least  think 
that  the  TRUE  pilot  must  necessarily  pay  attention  to  the  year^  the  seasons,  the  heavens j  andstars^ 
and  winds i  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  art,  if  he  intends  to  he  a  governor  of  a  ship  in  fedHty  * : 
bnt  the  art  and  practice  of  governing  men,  whether  some  one  be  wfflbg  ot  not,  they  think  itnpossi-^ 
ble  for  a  man  to  attain  in  conjunction  with  the  a^  of  navigation*  Whilst  affiiirs  are  in  this  situation^ 
with  regard  to  the  ships,  do  you  not  think  that  the  true  pilot  will  be  called,  by  the  sailors  a-board 
of  ships  fitted  out  in  this  manner,  a  star-gazer,  insignificant,  and  unprofitable  to  them  ?  Undoubt- 
edly, said  Adimantus.  I  think  then,  said  I,  that  you  will  not  want  any  explanation  to  see  that  it 
represents  how  they  ztt  affected  in  cities  towards  true  philosophers ^  bnt  that  you  understand  what 
I  say.    Perfectly,  said  he/* 

^  What  could  be  the  reason  that  induced  Berkeley  not  to  transcribe  this  passage  2  If  it  Was  through 
the  fear  of  offending  the  then  existing  administration,  it  was  a  reason  that  ought  only  to  be  ex« 
pected  from  a  shop-keeper. 

^  Synesius  was  originally  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  though  he  consented  to  become  a  bishop^, 
yet  there  were  certain  Platonic  doetrines  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  he 
determined  not  to  abandon  •  ^or,  in  his  105th  EfMstle^  he|  says  to  bis  brother  on  the  subject  of  his 
being  made  a  bishop,  **  That  it  is  difficult,  if  not  eren  extremely  impossible,  for  dogmas  to  be 
shaken  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  soul  through  sciencCf  and  are  occmnpanisd  with  demon* 
stration*  But  you  know  that  philosophy  is  in  many  respects  adverse  to  these  dogmas  that  are  dis« 
persed  among  the  Christians*  /  certainly  shall  never  think  it  right  to  believe  that  the  soUl  is  pro-- 
ducid  posterior  to  the  body  ;  nor  shall  I  saiy  that  the  world  and  its  parts  will  be  corrupted  together. 
pQoXtfrpy  E0%y,  fi  /E*n  mm  Um  cAfdhfy  us  i^Xf^  lu  %  ntiAifmC  tii  cmiuii^  tX^Ai  iyrftata  e^MvOnfot^  6t&0A 
9oTk  sroX^A  fiKoacfta  rati  ^fto^efUMoif  rorroK  arriiictrmnMim  iSayfAafftf*  apiehu  mif  'ivjt^  oim  aiu»e'»  noft 
cufioroi  u^egoyim  ¥Ofii(ur  rov  uoo'tuv  ou  fne-o  mm  r^oM^a  /utfn  ffwfiafOiif€ff&»u  He  adds,  that  if  this 
method  (that  is,  of  concealing  the  truth)  be  consistent  with  the  laws  of  episcopal  dignity ,  he  may  be 
consecrated.  '  That  bo  shall  philosophize  at  bome^  and  tell  fables  abroad;  neither  teaching  nor  uf$^ 
tsacbingi  but  suffering  people  to  live  in  their  former'Opmians.  n  rmrra  xoi  arns  ^*r^ias  lifmTwmf 
CMTX^fov^if  tfioi  TfOfAOt^  ^M(iV9  09  n^^Mf  TW  fjtHf  oAMOf  fthovofw^  TtM  2^c j»  fi>OfAe^f  n  fMH  hidtelmf  OKX^ 
ovh  t^ifloi  fjLBTa^iiaffiM9j  fuvttv  ii  £»9  fVi  rns  irp'Kn^t^. 

From  his  Epistles,  also,  it  appears  that  he  lamented  his  episcopal  station,  9s  he  frequently  and 
earnestly  begs  to  be  discharged  from  his  office ;  and  declares,  that  as  he  was  by  educati(m  a  heathen^ 
and  by  profession  a  philosopher,  he  had  met  with  no  success  since  he  presumed  to  serve  at  the 

*Vtz.  The  true  pilot  nrast  be  a  man  scientificalli/  skilled  In  the  art  of  goverament,  and  sot  like  the  deaf  and 
ibort-sightcd  pilot  above-.ineiUioDed« 

altar. 
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is  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  religion,  manners,  and  civil  govern- 
ment of  a  country,  surely  such  a  philosophy  as  that  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, which  has  for  its  end  perfection  through  the  virtues,  and  a  union 
with  the  one  principle  of  all  things,  cannot  be  too  much  applauded,  or 
too  earnestly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  those  who 
wish  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of  philosophic  attainments.  The  reader, 
from  the  specimen  I  have  given  of  modern  philosophy,  is,  I  trust,  fully 
convinced,  that  as  it  ends  in  nothing  but  conjecture,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  idle  and  puerile  curiosity,  the  substitution  of  ailother  is  indis- 
pensably necessary.  And  where  can  one  be  found  more  accurate, 
more  scienti6c,  and  more  holy,  than  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aris* 
lotlc  ? 

It  must  doubtless  seem  singular  in  the  extreme  to  those  who  are  not 
adepts  in  this  philosophy,  that  being  thus  admirable  and  of  such  exalted 
worth,  there  should  have  been  so  great  an  ignorance  of  it,  as  I  have 
shown  from  indubitable  evidence  there  has  been  for   so  many  ages. 
But  the  wonder  will  cease,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  order  and 
method  of  study  enjoined  by  its  great  masters,  as  essentially  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  it,  has  been  entirely  neglected.  Thus,  for  instance, 
men  have  either  applied  themselves  to  certain  portions  only  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  thus  from  knowing  something  of  a  part,  and 
this  very  imperfectly,  have  presumed  to  judge  of  the  whole  of  his  phi- 
losophy;  or,  if  they  have  studied  him  regularly,  which  no  one  appears 
to  have  done  since  the  time  of  the  schoolmen,    and  they  barbarized 
hi m,  they  have  dissociated  him  from  Plato,  and  have  thus  deteriorated 
the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite,  perverted  his  real  meaning,  and  conse* 
quently  have  made  no  solid  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  his  doc- 
trines.   To  which  may  be  added,  as  another  most  principal  cause  of 
this  ignorance,  the  neglecting  to  study  the  commentaries  of  his  Greek 
disciples.     For,  indeed,  to  attempt  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  read 


altar.  Particularly  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  CHympius  (Epist.  95)  he  declares,  that  if  his  dutj  as  a 
bish(^  should  be  any  hindrance  to  his  philosophy,  he  would  relinquish  his  diocese,  abjure  his 
orders,  and  remove  into  Greece.  For  farther  particulars  about  Synesius^  see  the  Clydophorus  and 
Hypatia  of  Toland^  who  largely  and  curiously  descants  on  his  life  and  writings, 

Aristotle. 
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Aristotlet  who  wrote,  as  we  have  shown  with  a  studied  ebscutity  of  dic- 
tion, without  the  assistance  of  these  commentaries,  must  be  the  result 
of  the  most  lawless  arrogance  and  the  most  consummate  folly.  And 
the  same  remark  equally  applies  to  the  writings  of  Plato,  which^  like 
those  of  Homer,  as  Olympiodorus  well  observes,  are  to  be  considered 
physicaHy,  ethically,  theologically,  and,  in  short,  multifariously.  For 
will  any  man  of  the^present  period  be  hardy  enough  to  say  that  he  un- 
derstands the  Greek  tongue  se  well  as  they  did,  to  whom  it  was  native? 
Or,  that  he  has  the  means  of  acquiring  such  information  respecting  it, 
as  they  had,  who  had  books  to  consult  written  by  the  immediate  disci- 
ples of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but  which  have  been  lost  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ;  who  besides  this  had  a  traditional  knowledge  of  that 
philosophy ;  and  whs  are  acknowledged,  to  have  been  men  of  great 
learning  and  genius  ?  It  has  become  the  fashion  however  with  hireling 
writers  to  decry  them;  butifrom  whom  and  w|;ienthe  defamation  origi- 
nated I  know  not ;  though,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  whatever  was 
its  source,  it  is  no  less  contemptible  than  obscure.  Hence  the  beauti- 
ful light  which  they  benevolently  disclosed,  has  hitherto  unnoticed 
illumined  Philosophy  in  her  desolate  retreats,  like  a  lamp  shining  on 
some  venerable  statue  amidst  dark  and  solitary  ruins  7«  Another,  and 
that  no  small  cause  of  this  ignorance,  has  been  the  want  of  those  men- 
tal qualifications^  which  Plato  enumerates  as  essential  requisites  to  the 
attainment  of  perfection  m  his  philosophy.  For,  according  to  him,  he 
who  sufficiently  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  it,  must  be  naturally 
possessed  of  a  good  memory,  learn  with  facility,  be  magnificent  and 
graceful,  and  the  friend  and  ally  of  truth,  justice^  fortitude  and  tem^ 
perance^    At  the  best  of  times  men  of  this  description  will  be  rare; 

7  See  the  Introduction  to  the  philosophy  and  writings  of  Phto  prefixed  to  my  translation  oThb 
icorks* 

'  :Sce  the  7th  book  of  the  Republic. 
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biit  in  periods*  which,  from  a  variety  of  circtitnstances^  are  hostile  to 
genuine  philosophy,  and  such  have  all  the  periods  been  since  the  de-^ 
struction  of  the  Greeks,  they  will -necessarily  be  rare  in  tbeextreme^. 

Indeed^  so  great  has  been  the  ignorance,  particularly  in  more  modern 
times,  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  that  some  persons,  as  Heinsius  and 
Dr.  Gillies,  did  not  even  know  that  he  wrote  with  studied  obscurity  x>f 
diction,  but  have  celebrated  him  for  the  perspicuity  of  his  language. 
Thus  Heinsius,  in  the  Dedication  to  his  version  of  the  Paraphrase  On 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle  by  an  Anonymous  Greek  writer^ 
says  :  '*  Atqui  profecto  aut  veheinenter  fallunt  nos  veteres,  aut  preeci- 
pua  Aristotelicae  orationis  virtus  est  ^x<pnm<t^  ut  recte  monet  vir  magnus 
Halicamassensis  Dionysius :  neque  in  rebus  ipsis  tanta  esse  potest  obscu«* 
ritas,  cum  nee  prolixe^  et  divino  proponantur  ordine*— — Fateor  sum- 
mam  orationis  esse  brevitatem,  fateor  concisum  esse  dicendi  genus,  quod 
quemadmodum   nullo  negotio  k  linquse  illius  perito,    et  Aristotelici 
characteris  familiari,  percipi  potest,  ita  cum  in  alium  transfertur  ser- 
morfem,  non  illustratur  sed  involvitur ;  et  una  cum  proprietate  vim  quo- 
que  amittit  et  efficaciam/' — ^i*  e.  **  And  indeed,  either  the  ancients  very 
much  deceive  us,  or  the  chief  virtue  of  Aristotle's  diction  is  perspicuity^ 
as  that  great  man  Dionysius  Halicamassensis  rightly  admonishes:  nor 


^  It  is  well  observed,  therefore,  by  Sitnplicras,  in  his  most  excellent  commentauy  on  Epictetos,. 
'*  That  more  depraved  polities  are  wholly  noxious  to  souls,  that  they  especially  repress  divine  illu- 
mination, despise  pursuits  that  are  of  a  more  beautiful  nature,  and  obliterate  the  paradigms  of  rec« 
titude  of  life/'  He  adds,  <<  Hence  also  they  are  in  short  an  impediment  to  souls  to  the  beginning, 
of  a  right  mode  of  educaticm,  and  to  the  firm  establishment  of  such  education  in  them.  If^  how^ 
ever,  a  soul  should  be  found  in  such  a  polity  corroborated  by  a  divine  destiny ^  such  a  soul  bsing 
exercised  more  severely  in  it,  will  become  more  perfect  in  virtue/*  lo-ltov  fuvroi,  ori  eu  liAx^kfox^eu 
vo>aTiiaif  rofxtv  o>^vfihaCt^ou  rmv  ^''^x^^  ^^^^^9  '^^  ^co^ioTds  rnv  Sctav  t^Xofiyl^if  qjfa^TJiOUffcuy  Mai  arifAO^owa^ 
ra(  uoMitoveif  tTrnnhuaEii,  ncu  ra  ms  cv^akoc  '7rafai£iy/JLala  afwfiCfivccu.  iio  mm  ^fo^  ^fX^i^  ^^^^  fx^ocyM- 
ytaf  raii^uxcui  sfiTToii^ouji,  Mai  srpo^  1o  flnjfir  iv  atnati  mv  ivayatyiaf  haCtiv.  c«  fjurroi  rif  tf  roiavrn 
fl-oMTwa  iu^iOtin  ^i^vx^y  ^tia  fAot^a  vmufufAiniy  nSn  avm  auM^oTSfof  w  cwTjf  yvpafaioiun^  rsxumga  vgo( 
Of  ittiv  asrofciwi/Toi.  P.  138,  4to* 

can 
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can  there  be  in  the  things  tbemseWes  snch  great  obscurity,  since  they 
are  proposed  without  prolixity,  and  in  a  dirine  order.— I  confess  that 
there  is  the  greatest  brevity  in  liis  language^  and  that  he  employs  a  con* 
cise  kind  of  diction,  which  as  it  may  be  easily  understood  by  one  who 
is  skilled  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  Aristotelian 
character  of  writing,  so  when  it  is  translated  into  another  language,  is 
not  illustrated,  but  rendered  intricate^  and  together  with  propriety, 
loses  also  its  power  ^nd  efficacy/'  Poor  Heinsius  1  How  egregiously 
was  he  mistaken  in  asserting  thus  generally,  that  the  chief  virtue  of 
Aristotle's  diction  is  perspicuity.  For  this  is  true  only  of  his  popular 
and  not  of  his  acroamatic  writings,  as  we  have  before  observed  in  p.  5, 
of  this  Dissertation.  And  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  Dionysius 
Halicamassensis,  which  Heinsius  adduces  in  support  of  his  opinion^ 
however  great  it  may  be  on  such  subjects  as  rhetoric,  poetry  and  his* 
tory,  it  is  nothing  where  philosophy  is  concerned  ;  and  the  acroamatie 
writings  of  Aristotle  are  deeply  philosophical.  To  which  may  be  added, 
that  Dionysus  had  doubtless  the  rhetoric  of  Aristotle  solely  in  view, 
when  he  gave  this  encomium  of  his  style.  And  as  to  the  ignorance  of 
Dr.  Gillies  in  this  respect,  it  is  far  beyond  that  of  Heinsius,  who  was 
uncommonly  skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  and  was  perhaps*  one  of 
the  greatest  verbalists  of  modern  times*  Heinsius  therefore  only  wanted 
a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  not  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  but  Dr.  Gillies^  wanted  both,  when  he  praised  Aristotle 
for  the  perspicuity  of  his  diction.  In  proof  of  what  I  have  asserted,  I 
give  the  following  extract  from  my  Answer  to  Dr.Gillies's  Supplement 
to  his  New  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Works  K  **  I  think  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed,  that  the  man  who  is  so  ignorant  of  the  style  of  Aristotle  in 
his  acroamatie  writings,  as  not  to  know  that  it  is  remarkably  obscure, 
cannot  by  any  means  have  penetrated  the  depth  which  those  writings 
contain.     That  he  [i.  e.  Dr.  Gillies]  did  not  know  this  is  abundantly 


'  In 


the  unfailh&lness  of  Dr.  GiOies's  translation  of  AiistotleV  Zkliics  is  unfolded. 

4  D  2  evident 
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evident  from  the  following  passage,  in  which  also  from  his  inability  to 
correct  a  very  obvious  error  ki  the  Greek  text  of  a  quotation  from^  Sim- 
pliciusy  he  has  made  that  philosopher  contradict  himself.  The  passage 
I  allude  to  is  in  a  Note  to  the  Supplement  of  his  Analysis,  p*  215-8.  That 
he  (Simplicius),  says  the  Dr.^gave  into  the  mode  of  allegorical  interpre-^ 
tation,  appears  from  the  following  short  sentence^  containing  the  just 
praise  of  Aristotle's  perspicuity  i  ouH  fuAoiSj  ovS'i  ovfACoXinoi  cunyfjiatri  w tuv 

^^oekfJLvae*  Simplic.  in  Proeem.  Lib.  rofw  xa%yo^iwr.^  i.e.  ^^  He  made  not 
any  use  of  fables,  or  dark  symbols,  like  some  philosophers  before  him^ 
but  preferred  perspicuity  to  every  other  ornament.'*  Strange  t  that 
Simplicius  should  praise  Aristotle  for  his  perspicuity,,  when,  in  another* 
place  quoted  by  Dr.  Gillies,  he  says,  that  Aristotle  was  purposely  obscure 
in  his  acroamatic  writings,  **  ut  segnores  ab  eorum  studio  repellerit  et 
dehortaretur.^'  Simplic.  ad  Auscult.  Physic.  foL  2.  See  p.  23  of  the  life 
of  Aristotle  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  his  Ethics,  by  Dr.  Gillies,  Bvo^ 
It  is  evident  therefore^  that  in  the  above  passage,,  for  T$giT$laafialaiy 
we  should  read  Tra^Tijaafialai^y  and  for  oa^^iaf  »attif§teutj  and  then  Sim«^ 
plicius  will  speak  accurately  and  consistently,  and  the  translation  of  the 
whole  passage  will  be  as^  follows :  *^  Aristotle  neither  employed  /able& 
nor  symbolical  enigmas,  like  some  philosophers  before  him,  but  prefer* 
Ted  obscurity  to  every  other  veil.*'  That  this  is  the  true  reading  is  like* 
wise  evident  from  an  ancient  Latin  version  of  Simplicius  on  the  Cate*^ 
gories,  printed  at  Venice  1588  folio,  in  which  the  above  passage  is  thus 
Vanslated  :  Verumtamen  neque  fabulis,  neque  esnigmatibus,  conj^ectu^ 
ris  metaphorisque  implicitis,  quemadmodum  nonnuUi  ante  ipsum  usus 
est,  sed  pro  omni  alio  velamine  et  involuto  dicendi  modo  obscuritatem 
maxime  laudavit  et  probavit/*  It  is  likewise  indisputably  manifestt' 
from  what  immediately  follows  this  passagie,  in  which  Simplicius  inves- 
tigates the  reason  why  Aristotle  adopted  this  mode  of  writing,  as  the 

3  For  Ttfmila^tuOa  properly  signifies  hangings,  which  are  extended  for  the  purpose  q/  omasnetUing 
s&me  place  -,  and  v0ta/9tilaeiscQa  properly  signifies  veib. 
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fearned  reader  who  has  the  original  in  his  possession  will  immediately 
perceive*  It  may  be  fairly  concluded,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Gillies  knew 
not  that  it  was  the  general  practice  of  the  earliest  philosophers  of  anti* 
quity  to  employ  different  modes  of  concealing  their  wisdom  from  the 
vulgar,  iand  that  Aristotle  adopted  for  this  purpose  obscurity  of  diction, 
though  the  former  particular  is  well  known  to  every  tyro  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  the  latter  is  obvious  to  the  meanest 
capacity/' 

Another  cause  also»  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  the  great  ignorance  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  is  the  opinion  so- 
generally  entertained  by  modem  scholars,  that  no  good  translations 
tan  be  made  of  his  writings  %  and  that,  at  any  rate^  translations  of  him 
can  only  be  useful  to  those  who  study  the  original.  Hence  Heinsius,.iu 
the  above  extract,  says,  **  That  Aristotle  employs  a  concise  kind  of 
diction,  which,  as  it  may  be  easily  understood  by  one  who  is  skilled  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  Aristotelian  character 
of  writing,  so  when  it  is  translated  into  another  language,  is  not  illus« 
trated,  but  rendered  intricate ;  and  together  with  propriety  loses  also 
its  power  and  efficacy .'^  I  would  ask  the  authors  of  this  opinion,  whe- 
ther,^  when  they  read  Aristotle  in  the  original,  they  do  not  translate  him 
to  themselves  silently :  or  whether  reading  any  book  in  a  language  that 
is  not  the  native  tongue  of  the  person  who  reads  it,  is  any  thing  else 
than  silent  translation,  except  such  language  has,  by  custom,  become 
as  familiar  to  the  reader  of  it  as  his  native  language  ?  I  would  also  ask 
them,  whether  they  admit  that  the  words  he  employs  have  a  definite 


3  Some  however  who  are  called  scholars  are  of  opmion,  that  Aristotle  might  easilj  be  under* 
stood  if  he  was  well  translated.  Hiese  men  conclude  that  this  would  be  the  case  from  the  occa* 
sional  translations  of  passages  of  Aristotle  which  they  meet  with  in  the  writin^fs  of  Mr.  Harris. 
These  passages  are.  indeed,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  well  translated,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  translating  them,  when  compared  with  other  most  obscure  {as* 
sages,  with  which  the  acroamatical  writings  of  Aristotle  abound.  It  is  ridiculous,  therefore,  thu 
being  the  case,  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  whole  of  Aristotle's  works,  from  what  applies  onfy  ta 
certaun  parts  of'  then^ 

meaning? 
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meaning  ?  For  if  they  have  not,  they  are  not  to  be  understood  even  in* 
Greek;  and  if  they  have  they  may  be  translat^d^  if  not  litei^Hy,  yet 
by  a  periphrasis.  For  if  this  is  denied,  Greek  Lexicons,  accompanic^d 
with  a  Latin  version  of  the  words^must  be  perfectly  useless  things;  since 
I  do  not  think  that  the  authors  of  this  strange  assertion  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  say,  that  Greek  may  be  translated  into  Latin,  but  not  into 
English,  or  any  other  modem  tongue.  And  with  respect  to  the  asser- 
tion, that  translations  of  Aristotle  can  only  be  useful  to  those  who  study 
the  original,  the  very  reverse  is,  in  roy  opinion,  true.  For  it  appears 
to  me  that  such  translations  will  seldom  be  consulted  by  those  who 
read  Aristotle  in  the  original,  because  most  of  these  conceive  that 
they  can  understand  him  sufficiently,  if  they  are  adepts  in  the  Greek. 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  they  ^11  most  probably  be  useful  only, 
or  at  any  rate,  principally,  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Greek 

tongue. 

This  conceit,however,of  these  modern  scholars  seems  to  have  originated 
partly  from  their  incompetency  to  understand  the  more  abstruse  writings 
of  Aristotle,  and  partly  from  a.  njonopolizing  spirit.  For  such  is  the 
poverty  of  their  intellect,  from  being  confined  so  long  in  the  pale  of 
words,  that  they  fancy  to  construe  Aristotle  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
un4erstand  him  ;  and  such  the  monopolizing  nature  of  their  ambition, 
that  th^y  wish  to  exclude  all  that  have  not  the  same  verbal  skill  as 
themselves,  from  the  possibility  of  studying  his  philosophy.  Besides, 
would  not  any  good  mathematician  laugh  at  the  man  who  should  say, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  Euclid,  ApoUonius,  and  Archimedes, 
in  any  language  but  the  Greek  ?  For  many  men  have  become  great 
mathematicians,  who  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
And  as  the  reasoning  of  Aristotle^  as  well  as  that  of  Plato,  is  io  his 
more  abstruse'  works,  universally  accompanied  with  a  scientific  accu* 
racy,  and  geometrical  necessities,  Q^(0{jLel^iK<ms  <tvocyxMi)  it  is  no  more  im- 
poi>sible  for  a  mind  properly  disposed  to  understand  him  through  the 
medium  of  a  good  translation,  than  it  is,  through  such  a  medium^  to 
understand  the  above  mentioned  ancient  mathematicians. 

It 
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It  is  my  firm  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  will 
never  be  understoo/1,  and  cultivated,  by  any  other  means  than  a  faithful 
Translation  of  his  Works  into  some  modern  language,  accompanied  with 
Elucidations  from  the  best  of  his  Greek  disciples; — and  it  was  the  same 
firm  opinion  that  induced  William  and  G£oro£  Meredith,  to 
become  the  patrons  of  the  Translation  which  I  have  made  of,  them 
into  English.  Of  these  very  superior  men,  sufiice  it  to  observe,  in 
addition  to  what  I  have  elsewhere  said  of  them*,  that  few  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  philosophy,  even  in  more  fortunate  periods,  have 
experienced  such  support  and  protection  in  their  pursuit  of  it  as  I  have 
experienced  for  many  years,  from  the  unalterable  attachment  of  these 
gentlemen.  IVuth,  of  which  I  profess  myself  to  be  a  most  ardent  vo- 
tary, compels  me. to  say,  that  in  modern  times  I  know  of  no  philosophic 
patronage  which  can  equal  what  they  have  afforded  me ;  and  in  ancient 
times  it  is  perhaps  only  to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  Alexander  the  Great 
towards  his  illustrious  preceptor.  But  in  that  instance  the  donor  was  a 
monarch  unrivalled  in  magnificence  and  power,  and  the  subject  of  his 
munificence  was  Aristotle.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  th6  fate  of 
the  labours  which  these  gentlemen  have  thus  laudably  supported,  and  of 
the  author  of  those  labours,  may  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  gild  their 
days  with  encreasing  splendour,  and  may  their  exit  from  life  at  a  late 
period  be  followed  by  never-dying  fame. 


Being  fully  persuaded,  then,  that  it  is  much  more  probable  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  will  be  understood  and  cultivated,  through  the  me- 
dium of  translation,  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Greek,  than  by 
those  who  have,  under  the  patronage  of  the  above->mentioned  gentle^ 

^  In  the  Introduction  to  my  tran^ation  of  Aristotle^s  Metaphysics,  printed  in  the  year  1 801. 

men^ 
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men,  I  undertook  and  have  completed  the  translation  of  the  whole  of 
Aristotle^s  Works  into  English,  to  which  the  present  volume  is  intended 
as  an  Introduction.  For  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  long 
experience  has  convinced  me,  that  nothing  in  general  is  so  prejudicial 
to  the  cultivation  and  strength  of  intellect,  properly  so  called,  as  the 
study  of  foreign  languages,  and  particularly  of  a  language  so  copious  and 
so  difficult  as  the  Greek.  The  Greeks  themselves,  those  mighty  masters 
of  wisdom,  were  happil}*  exempt  from  this  drudgery  ;  for  such  it  must 
jever  be  deemed  by  a  mind  qualified  for  the  reception  and  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  sublimest  truths;  and  the  intellectual  debility  which  is, 
for  the  most  part»  the  result  of  the  long  time  spent  at  grammar-schools 
and  colleges,  in  learning  nothing  but  the  Greek  language  and  that  of  the 
Romans,  may  be  justly  considered  as  not  one  of  the  smallest  calamities 
of  modern  times.  Hence  the  Greek  tongue,  in  most  instances,  is  stu- 
died with  no  other  view  than  that  of  reading  the  Greek  poets,  orators, 
jBLud  historians  ;  but  is  very  rarely  studied  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  And  it  not  unfrequetitly  hap- 
pens, that  it  is  studied  merely  for  its  own  sake.  Hence  pedantst 
sciolists,  and  verbal  critics,  are  produced  in  as  great  abundance, 

^  As  half  "formed  insects  <m  the  ban&s  of  NSe.'' 

Conceiving,  therefore,  that  I  could  not  benefit  my  countrymen  more 
proximately,  and  other  nations  more  remotely,  than  by  a  translation  into- 
English  of  Aristotle's  works,  accompanied  with  copious  elucidations  from 
the  best  of  his  Greek  disciples,  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  the 
translation  as  perfect  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  make  it  ^    The  undertake 

^  I.rejoioe  that  I  tm  able  to  adduce  the  Ibllowmg  verj  respectable  testimony  in  £iToiir  of  a  part 
oF  my  translation  of  the  Works  of  Aristotle.  It  is  the  testimony  ^f  the  Rev* Mr.  Coplbston, 
whO|  for  his  learning  and  genius,  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

What  follows  then  is  an  extract  firom  a  letter  of  his  to  me,  dated  Oriel  Q>llege,  March  8,  1811, 
on  receiving  my  translation  of  the  Rhetorici  Poetic^  and  Nicomachean  Ethics,  6f  Aristotle. 

<^  The  works  you  have  selected  for  translation  in  this  volume  are^  beyond  a  doubt,  the  Jlos  ei 
medulla  of  the  whole ;  and  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  the  attention  now  paid  to  them,  will  impart  a 
jtincture  to  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  age.    f^  your  labours  every  ingetmous  misui  must 

feel 
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ing,  as  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquaiated  with  the 
writings  of  ^ristotle^  is  arduous  in  the  extreme.  It  has  beep  the  result 
of  the  incessant  labour  of  six  years;  and  though  it  was  begun  by  me 
in  an  extremely  debilitated  state  of  body,  I  founds  through  the  blessing 
o£  heaven,  that  I  gained  strength  as  I  proceeded,  that  my  health  was 
renovated,  and  that  there  was  nothing  which  an  ardent  mind  in  a  noble 
cause  eovld  not  accomplish.  For  the  reward  of  such  labours,  I  look 
only  to  the  approbation  of  the  worthy  and  wise.  From  the  venal 
writers  of  the  day  I  expect,  as  usual,  defamation  instead  of  thanks  for 

f id  ths  higbesi  respect ;  and  I  jotn  with  tou  in  denouncing  thb  ohdinart  class  or 

CBIT1C8  AS  THE  MOST  DESPICABLE  AND  MI^CHIETOUS  OP  MANKIND.      It   is  a  COmfoit,  hoW- 

^ver,  to  reflect  that  their  Tenom  has  no  lasting  efl^ct.  The  t^est  expedi^it  by  which  to  oppose 
them  is,  not  to  read  what  they  write  *%  but  as  few  people  have  firmness  to  forbear,  it  is  well  in  tbe 
second  place  to  remark  how  fugitive  all  (beir  power  is»  The  next  year,  and  often  the  next  fnonth, 
buries  them  in  (dflivion,  wbile  tbe  intrinsic  wortb  of  the  looks  they  calummate  is  more  and  more 
discovered  "by  time.  '  ^ 

*^  You  will  not  expect  from  me  any  of  that  nucroscopic  critidsm,  in  which  the  gentry  we  have 
been  speaking  of  delight  to  indulge.  I  perceive  in  your  translation,  wber&uer  I  examine  it,  tbat 
prime  virtue  cf  a  ^anslator,  a  complete  Mbordination  and  subserviency  to  bis  original  ^-^^o  tam- 
pering with  tbe  essact  meaning,  in-order  to  evade  a  difficulty,  or  -io  rounds  periods  Tbere  is  also 
a  matdy  flainness  and  integrity  wbieb  eammande  respect  f  and  Ibave  seen  enougb  to  convince 
me  that  a  student  will  derive  saUef action  6f  ten,  from  the  literal  rendering  you  bave  adopted. 

**  The  faimxkietioni  read  with  peculiar  attrition,  as  dso  the  nbtes  on  the  Poetic.  Nothing  caa 
becleaMT,  doore  tonrect,  or  more  philosophical,  than  the  view  you  ghre  of  the  true  nature  of  all 
the  subjects  of  these  ctreatises.  Of  dialecttc  fat  particular,  it  is  wonderful  how  erroneous  tad  con- 
fused the  (qnaions  of  men  in  the  present  iday  are. 

<<  Xet  me  also  add,  that  your  e(xplanation  of  the  celebrated  definition  ctf  tragedy  strikes  me  as  no 
less  just  than  ingenious.  Twining  is  ingenious^  but  after  all  his  diffuse  dissertation,  I  used  to  fed 
dissatisfied.  You  have,  I  think,  offered  an  admirable  solution,  although  «  little  difficulty  still  hangs 
about  the  word  roioyiwy.'  Your  sense,  however,  i  adopt  as  the  best  which  has  ever  been  proposed.^' 

As  I  have  taken  the  same  pains  in  translating  all  the  other  volumes  of  Aristotle's  works  as  in 
that  above-mentioned,  I  trust  that  Mr.  Copleston,  if  he  had  compared  them  with  the  original, 
would  have  given  a  similar  testimony  of  the  faithfulness  of  my  translation.  Indeed,  I  have  endea* 
voured  to  give  the  most  literal  version  possible  of  the  text  of  Aristotle,  wcfU  knowing  that  from  the 
extreme  accuracy  of  his  diction,  and  profundity  of  his  conceptions,  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  omit  a 
word  of  what  he  has  said ;  and,  therefore,  when  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  add  something,  in 
order  to  render  him  legible,  I  have  inserted  in  brackets  what  I  have  added. 

*  Tbis  expedient  I  have  always  idoptcd,  except  tn  one  instancCy  when  I  deeiped  it  proper  to  expose  dieir 
ignorance  and  malevoknce»  which  I  have  done  at  the  end  of  my  translation  of  Proclus  on  Euclid  y  and  I  ihaU 
again  read  them,  should  it  ever  appear  to  me  to  be  requitite  to  do  so.  But  whenever  this  happens,  'they  «hal 
.find,  in  the  language  of  Junius,  **  that  alll  have  as  yet  said  of  them  is  bufleuity  and<;ompassion.*' 

4  A  what 
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what  I  have  done,  a  minute  detail  of  the  errors  ^  I  may  have  commit-^ 
ted,  a  wilful  misrepresentation  of  what  I  have  said,  a  malevolent  insinu^ 
ation  that  I  am  incompetent  to  the  task  I  have  undertaken ;  and,  in  short, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  it,  from  these  men  I  expect  whatever  the 
hatred  of  envy  can  administer  to  the  purposes  of  detraction,  or  the  cun- 
ning of  malignant  sophistry  can  pervert.  But  I  have  been  too  long  dis- 
ciplined in  the  schools  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  either  to  court  the  praise, 
or  to  dread  the  censure,  of  such  men  as  these ;  of  men  who  are  influenced 
by  gain,  and  court  the  applause  of  the  rabble  in  what  they  write;  and 
whom 

Laws,  divine  or  human  fail  to  move,^ 

Or  shame  of  men,  or  dread  of  gods  above  ^« 

Heedless  alike  of  infamy  or  praise. 

Or  June's  eternal  voice  in  future  days. 

The  impotence  of  the  malevolence  of  these  men  with  respect  to  myself^ 

is 

*  It  is  well  observed  by  Arbtotle  in  his  Great  Ethics,  libt  2,  cap.  7,  ^  That  as  it  is  not  proper  to 
form  a  judgment  of  a  statuary  from  the  errors  which  he  has  committed,  and  the  works  which  he 
has  badly  executed,  but  from  the  works  which  he  has  executed  well  i  thus  also,  neither  is  a  judg* 
inent  to  be  formed  of  the  quality  of  science,  or  nature,  or  of  any  thing  elsi%  from  depraved,  but  from 
good  things.''  ci>0'irtf  yttq  otti^  aifijgiMfrowoi09  dwfnif  flu  wot$f  fi;  t^y  f (  «y  amrtffCh  MOLMomtf  s^^ac-enOf 
iiXX*  i|  199  ftf  *  wrtH  ovi'  twt^hiAiif  cyti  fvcit  wit  oX^o  #i^y  vmov  ti  t^¥  w.  rm  f ««X«»,  oxx  eh  r%» 
#«rov%u#9«  This  mode  of  conduct,  however^  which  Aristotle  justly  reprobates,  has  been,  I  am  toldy 
uniformly  adopted  by  these  men  towards  my  writings.  For  they  have  omitted  to  notice,  either  the 
magnitude  of  what  I  have  done,  of  the  object  of  all  my  literary  labours,  viz.  the  dissemination  of 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  highest  truth  and  virtue  \  or  the  information  with  which  my  works 
abound  on  the  most  important  philosophical  subjects,  and  which  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in 
any  language  but  the  Greek  >  or  my  development  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  I  can 
excuse  them,  indeed,  for  omitting  to  notice  the  two  last  of  these  particulars^  from  their  perfect 
ignorance  of  such  information  and  such  doctrines*  For  how  is  it  possible  that  the  arduous  sublimi* 
ties  of  genuine  philosophy  can  be  apprehended  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  low  drudgery  of 
sordid  emolument  ?  I  am  also  informed  that  the  Critic  who  has  defamed  me  in  one  of  the  most- 
popular  Reviews,  is  the  very  same  iotal  divine  who  asserted  in  a  public  lecture  On  Beauty,  with 
the  most  unblushing  effrontery,  ^^  that  the  perfect  was  not  the  beautiful,  and  therefore  parfect 
JUSTICE  WAS  NOT  BEAUTIFUL !  1 V*  Homer,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,,  in  his  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,  doubtless  intended  to  satyrize  two  classes  of  verbal  critics,  by  whom  he  had  pro- 
bably been  abused,  the  one  clamorcuSf  and  the  other  insidUms,  and  who,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  these  vermin^  at  length  attacked  each  other. 

'  Pope's  Odyssey,  book  24,  line  47,  &c.     One  of  these  miscreants  (I  thus  denominate  them^ 

not 
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is  remarkably  conspicuous.  For  having  for  the  space  of  thirty  years 
made  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  principal, 
though,  from  necessity,  not  the  sole  object  of  my  pursuit,,  I  determined, 
from  a  deep  conviction  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  of  the  inesti- 
mable bene6t  which  must  result  from  a  legitimate  study  of  it,  to  pro- 
mulgate it  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  power ;  and  Providence,  in  a 
manner  almost  miraculous,  has  co-operated  with  my  endeavours.  For 
though  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  opposition  from  the  abovennen-r 
tioned  writers,  and  others  whose  works  are  applauded  by  the  multi* 
tude  ®,  yet  I  hav€  obtained  patronage  in  mj  efforts  to  promulgate  this 

philosophy^ 

not  for  their  msdevolenoe  towards  me,  but  towards  the  phHosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle)  in  the 
Monthly  Review,  takes  occasion,  (I  am  told)  in  reviewing  the  translation  of  the  Paraphrase  of  an 
-anonymous  Greek  writer  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  by  Mr«Bridgman,  to  defame 
tne,  because  Mr«  B.,  in  the  preface,  had,  from  motives  of  gratitude,  acknowledged  that  he  derived 
•considerable  assistance  bom  me,  in  the  translation  of  that  work.  And  this  reviewer  begins  with 
saying,  '^  We  b6ded  no  good  of  tbf  present  performance,  when  we  saw  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor  in  th^  wifiter's  pre&ce,''  .See-  the  malevolence,  ignorance,  and  pride  of  these  Monthly 
Revi^Krers  fuUy  exposed  at  the  end  of  my  trandation  of  Produs  on  Elttclid.  Another  review, 
however,  (I  believe  the  Critical,  for  I  q>ea)c£rom  the  information  of  others,  as  I  never  read  such 
trash)  speaks  handsomely  of  this  tran^tion  of  l^lr.  firidgman,  though  my  name  is  mentioned  in 
tba  fret^qd  to  it.  (^I  am  iivther.  informed,  that  this  Monthly  Reviewer  adds,  ^'  We  repeat  that 
we  regarded  the  name  of  this,  gentleman,  and  the  honourable  mention  with  which  it  is  introduced, 
as  rather  alarming  omens.^  I  have  no  doubt.he  did,  andl  Qrust  my  name  will  always  be  an  alarm- 
ing omen  to  the  stupid,  the  malevolent,  and  the  worthless ;-— that  it  will  always  be  an  omen  of 
unceasing  hostility,  and  the  most  strenuous  exertions  against  folly  and  vice,  and  against  illiberal 
criticism  and  venal  d^£unation«  For  of  all  the  species  of  traffic  with  which  this  island  abounds, 
that^f  xevievriog  books,  as  it  is  at  present  conducted^  is  the  most  Uliberal,  as  well  as  the  most 
tyrannicaL  It  is  most  illiberal^  because  it  is  undertaken  from  sordid  motives ;  and  it  is  most  tyran- 
nical, because  it  becomes  the  means  of  subjugating  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  to  the  decision 
of  an  obscure  and  worthless  few. 

'  Dr.  GtUi^,  speaking  of  me  in  the  Supplement  -of  his  New  Analysb  of  Aristotle's  works, 
observes,  '*  If  that  translator  of  the  Metaphysics  had  been  as  skilfrd  in  Gredc  zs  he  is  profound  in 
philosophy,  he  would  not  have  recommended,  as  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  Aristotle, 
the  Commentary  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis.  Alexander's  Commentary  on  the  Metaphysics 
now  exists  only  in  a  Latin  version,  and  cannot,  therefore,  afford  much  assistance  to  a  man  capable 
of  reading  the  Greek  original,  and  who  wishes  to  convey  its  sense  clearly  to  his  countrymen  in 
their  native  tongue.**  On  this  observation,  in  my  answer  to  the  Supplement  of  the  Dr.,  I  rematk 
as  follows :  <'  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  there  is  not  as  much  nonsense  in  this  passage  as  male- 

4fZ2  volence. 
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philosophy^  the  im)st  noble,  and  the  most  liberah  I  have  lived  to  see 
my  earlier  productions  become  scarce,  and  sell  for  more  than  their 
original  price.  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  that  which  no  man  in 
modern  times  has  done,  to  give  the  Works  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
in  mj  native  tongue ;  to  bring  to  light  truths  which  have  been  con-* 
cealed  for  more  than  a  thousand  years ;  to  unfold  the  theology  and 
mythology  of  the  Greeks  from  the  most  ancieat  and  genuine  sources ; 
and  to  elucidate  from  the  same  sources  all  the  sublime  and  most  im^ 
portant  dogmas  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Having  done  all  this,  and  I 
defy  any  of  my  enemies  to  prove  that  I  have  not,  I  have  lived  to  acw 
complish  what  I  wished  to  accomplish,  the  publication  of  doctrines  the 
most  exalted  and  the  most  beneficial  that  were  ever  imparted  by  Divi* 
nity  to  man ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  whenever  I  die,  I  shall  die 
with  the  pleasing  consciousness^  that  I  have  done  that  which  is  neither 
contemptible  nor  smaJh 

▼olence.  For  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  assert^  that  Ae  Commentary  of  ATexander 
cannot  afford  much  assistance  to  a  man  capable  of  reading  the  Gredc  original  of  Aristotle^  be- 
canse  it  now  exists  only  in  a  Latin  yersion  ?  When  at  the  sam^  trnie  Alexander  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  Aristotle's  interpreters.  And  can  anything  be  more  malevolent  dum  the  ihsinua!^ 
tion^  that  I  am  not  sldlfid  in  Greek,  because  I  arailed  myself  (J  the  assistance  of  Ah  Commetitary 
in  a  Iiatin  trandation,  not  being  able  to  consult  the  original  because  it  s  lost  f.  h  it  possible,  like-^ 
wise,  that  there  can  be  a  greater  contradiction  in  term^,  than  io  suspect  my  kno^edge  of  Greek^ 
and  yet  confess  that  I  am  jurofbund  in  philosophy  ?  For  if  I  am  profound  in  phflosOfAy,  it  must 
be  in  that  of  Hato  and  Aristotle,  since  I  have  studied  and  ptofess  no  other.  How  then  (fid  F 
acquire  my  prcrfimdity  i  For,  exclusive  of  my  own  translations,  there  is  no  Englidi  translation  of 
any  part  of  Aristotle's  works,  except  his  Poetic,  Rhetoric,  and  Politics,  nor  of  the  more  abstruse 
of  Plato's  writings :  and  the  Dr.  observes,  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted,  ''That  Latin  transla- 
tions firom'the  Greek  are  seldom  intelligible,  except  where  their  assistance  is  superfluous  to  a  Greek 
scholar.  As  I  have,  therefore,  no  knowledge  whatever  of  any  languages  but  English,  Latin,  and 
CSreek,  it  is  evident  that  this  profundity  must  have  been  obtained  from  the  Greek.  And  thiu  the 
malevolent  insinuation  of  Dr.  GiUies  confutes  itself,  and  is  as  imbecile  as  his  answers  to  my  atric^ 
tures,  and  hb  abuse  of  the  Platonic  {diilosc^hers.'' 


AV 


An  ADDITIONAL  NOTE  to  p.  48. 

CONCBliNJ^Ne  THB   DOCTAINB  OF  PABHBNIDBS,.  FBOM   THif  COUlfflNf/- 
TAEIES   OF   SIMPLICIUS   ON   TUB    FKYSICS   OF   ABISTOT];?. 


'^  Since/'  says  Simplicius,  '^  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  arguments 
-against  Parmenides,  it  will  be  well  to  investigate  the  opinion  of  Parinenides  him- 
self)  about  the  one  being,  as  commensurate  to  our  purpose^  and  to  consider  on 
what  account  Aristotle's  contradictions  of  his  doctrines  were  adduced.  That  Par- 
menides^  therefore,  did  not  admit  the  one  being  to  be  any  thing  which  can  be 
generated  and  corrupted^  is  evident  from  his  assertion  that  the  one  is  unbegotten 
and  incorruptible.  Nor,  in  short,  does  he  admit,  that  the  one  being  is  corporeal, 
since  be  says  it  is  indivisible.  Hence,  neither  can  what  he  says  accord  with  the 
heavens,  as  some^  according  to  Eudemus^  conceived  it  didj  in  consequence  of  this 
line  of  Farmenides, 

Throughout  resembling  a  revolving  sphere* 

For  the  heavens  are  not  indivisible^  nor  a  similar  sphere,  though  they  are  the  most 
accurate  of  all  natural  spheres*  That  Parmeojdes  also  djd  not  coos^dier  the  oqe 
being  as  p^chical^  or  belonging  to  soul^  is  evident  from  hit  eiUling  i|t  iauD0¥eable9 
as  wh»  he  sAys» 

The  one  immoveable  has  every  name. 

For  the  psychical  essence,  according  io  the  Eleatic  philosophers^  possesses  motion. 
He  also  says,  that  being  is  all  things  at  once^ 

...» Since  now  'tis  all  at  one*. 


Abo 
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Alio  that  it  flubsigts  according  to  the  same^  and  after  a  similar  manner. 

Same  in  the  same,  and  by  itself  abides. 

And  it  is  evident,  that  according  to  essence,  power,  and  energy,  it  possesses  the  all 
at  once,  and  sameness  of  subsistence ;  which  are  properties  beyond  the  essence  of 
soul.  May  we  not  also  assert,  that  neither  does  Parmenides  say^  that  the  one  being 
is  intellectual  ?  For  the  intellectual  subsists  according  to  separation  from  the  intel- 
ligible, and  a  conversion  to  the  intelligible.  But  in  the  one  being,  he  says,  that 
intellectual  perception  and  the  intelligible  are  the  same :  for  thus  he  writes  : 

Perception  intellectual  is  the  same 
With  that  for  which  intelligence  subsists. 

He  adds,  *'  for  they  are  not  without  being,''  i.  e.  the  intelligible. 

In  which  perception  mental  you  will  find. 

Again,  the  intellectual  is  separated  into  forms,  just  as  the  intelligible  unitedly 
comprehends,  according  to  cause,  the  separation  of  forms.  But  where  separation 
is,  there  difference  is :  and  this  subsisting*,  non-being  also  presents  itself  to  the 
view.     Parmenides,  however,  entirely  exterminates  non-being  from  being : 

Non-being  ne'er,  and  in  no  mode  subsists, 
But  there  thy  intellectual  notions  check 
When  in  this  path  exploring 

Nor  did  be  conceive  the  one  being  to  be  something  which  is  common ;  neither  that 
common  somethmg  which  is  of  posterior  origin,  subsisting  by  ablation  in  our  con- 
ceptions ;  since  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  neither  unbegotten,  nor  indestructible ;  nor 
that  which  is  in  things  themselves;  for  this  is  sensible,  and  belongs  to  objects  of 
opinion,  and  things  of  a  deceitful  nature,  about  which  he  afterwards  speaks.  For 
iiow  xjould  it  be  true  to  say  of  this,  that  ''  it  is  now  the  whole  at  once,**  or  that 

•  '  • 

*  Heoce  Tiatcs  in  the  Sophists,  connders  diJF^^ence,  one  of  the  five  genera  of  being,  to  be  non-being. 
But  the  five  genera  of  bdng,  of  which  difierenoe  is  one,  are,  essence^  motion,  permanency ^  sameness,  and 
^difference. 

«it 
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'^  it  contracts  in  itself  intellect  and  the  intelligible  ?''  Does  he,  therefore^  say,  that 
the  one  being  is  an  individual  essence :  or  is  not  this  very  dissonant  from  the  one 
being?  For  an  individual  essence  is  generated,  is  divided  by  difference,  and  is 
material  and  sensible,  and  different  from  accident.  It  is  also  divisible,  and  in  mo- 
tion. It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  one  being  of  Parmenides,  is  the  intelligible 
cause  of  all  things,  through  which  intellect  and  intellectual  perception  subsist,  and 
in.  which  all  things  are  comprehended  according  to  one  union,  eontractedlj,  and 
unitedly:  in  which  also  there  is  one  nature  of  the  one  and  being.  Hence  Zeno 
said,  *'  If  any  one  should  demonstrate  the  one  itself,  he  would  unfold  being/'  He 
did  not,  however,  say  this  as  denying  the  subsistence  of  the  one,  but  in  conse-* 
quence  of  the  one  subsisting  together  with  being.  But  to  this  one  being,  all  the 
above*mentioned  conclusions  are  adapted :  for  it  is  unbegotten,  indestructible,  en- 
tire, and  only-begotten ;  since  it  will  not  be  second  to  any  other,  as  being  prior  to 
all  separation.  To  this  also,  the  collective  all,  or  an  all  subsisting  at  once,  per- 
tains; and  likewise  the  assertion  that  non-being  has  no  place  in  it.  Farther  still, 
the  indivisible,  and  the  immoveable,  according  to  every  species  of  division  and 
motion,  and  invariable  subsistence,  accord  with  this  one  being.  Likewise  end  ;  for 
this  is  the  end  of  all  things.  And  if  this  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which  intellectual 
perception  subsists,  it  is  evidently  the  intelligible  ;  for.  intellectual  perception  and 
intellect  are  for  the  sake  of  the  intelligible.  If  also  intellectual  perception  and  the 
intelligible  are  the  same  in  it,  the  transcendency  of  its  union  will  be  ineffable* 
And  that  I  may  not  appear  to  say  this  without  sufficient  authority,  I  will  add  the 
verses  of  Parmenides  concerning  the  one  being,  in  order  to  give  credibility  to  my 
assertions^  and  because  the  writings  of  Parmenides  are  rare.  They  are,  then,  at 
follow ; 

m 

This  .truth  alone  it  now  remians  to  tell,. 

That  in  this  path  one  being,  we  shall  find, . 

As  numerous  tokens  manifestly  show; 

And  these  its  characters :  without  decay. 

And  unbegotten,  stable,  without  end. 

Only-begotten,  whole ;  nor  once  it  was, 

Nor  will  hereafter  be,  since  now  'tis  all, 

At  once  collected,  a  continued  one. 

For  whence  its  source,  or  growth,  would  you  explore  ? 

Not  from  non-being,  which  nor  mind  can  see. 

Nor  speech  reveal ;  since  as  of  being  void 

'TIS  not  an  object  of  the  mental  eye. 

But 
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But  as  from  no  one  It  deriyed  its 
Say,  why  in  time  posterior  it  began 
Rather  than  in  some  prior  time,  to  be  i 
Thus  must  it  wholly  be,  or  wholly  not. 
For  never  will  the  power  of  faith  permit 
^at  aught  should  ever  into  being  rise. 
Without  subsisting  for  the  sake  of  this: 
Nor  will  the  goddess,  Justice,  with  her  bonds 
Encircling  all,  e'er  suffer  without  this 
vAught  to  be  generated,  or  to  be  no  more. 


I 


Viext,  what  is  being  i  How -was  it  produc'd  i 

if  generated,  'tis  not;  and  if  once  it  was. 

Then  in  some  future  time  'twill  cease  to  be. 

Hence  generation  is  to  this  unknown. 

And  void  of  faith,  corruption ;  nor  can  it  e'er 

Divided  be,  since  similar  the  whole. 

Nothing  than  this  is  greater,  nor  a  part 

Is  found  in  this  inferior  to  the  whole. 

But  all  with  being  is  replete,  through  which 

All  is  continued ;  since  to  being  here 

Being  approximates ;  but  in  the  bounds 

Of  mighty  bonds,  immoveable  it  lies. 

Without  beginning,  and  with  ceaseless  power. 

For  generation  in  these  lower  realms, 

Leagu'd  with  corruption,  wand'ring  wide  are  seen^ 

And  faithful  truth  is  now  here  to  be  found. 

Same  in  the  same  and  by  itself  abides. 

So  firm  It  there  remains,  held^n  the  bonds 

Of  bound,  by  strong  neees^hy,  on  every  side. 

Unlawful,  hence,  thdt  being  without  1>ound 

Should  e'er  remain ;  'for  want' it  never  knows. 

But  to  non-being  perfect  want  belongs. 

Perception  inlellectualis  the  same 

With  that  for  which  inteSigence  subsists; 

For  without  being  never  can  be  found 

Mental  conception ;  since  'tis  truly  said, 

In  being,  intellectual  vision  dweHs. 

Nor  is  there  now,  or  will  hereafter  be. 

Aught  besides  being,  e'en  tho'  time  eatist. 


i 
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Since  Fate  immoveable  the  whole  has  bound, 
Which  ev'ry  name,  by  mortals  fashioned,  claims. 


On  all  sides  like  a  sphere's  revolving  bulk. 

And  from  the  middle  equal  every  way. 

For  nothing  it  is  fit  should  greater  be 

Or  less,  in  aught  that  being  comprehends. 

Since  it  is  not  of  being  void,  that  e'er 

To  sameness  it  should  cease  at  length  t'  arrive. 

Nor  is  it  partially  with  l>eing  fiU'd, 

Of  this  a  void  possessing  more  and  less ; 

But  safe  and  undefiFd  in  ev'ry  part,  .    > 

The  whole  is  one  inviolable  all. 

For  equal  every  way,  in  bounds  it  reigns. 

Here  about  truth  firm  thoughts  and  reasonings  end :. 

Opinions  human  now  attentive  learn, 

Cloth'd  in  fallacious  ornament  of  words.. 

These  then  are  tlie  verses  of  Parmenides  about  the  one  being ;  affer  which  he 
speaks  about  objects  of  opinion^  adopting  in  them  other  principles,  which  Aris- 
totle mentions  in  what  follows,  sB.jing,  *'  For  Parmenides  makes  the  hot  and  the 
cold  to  be  principles,  and  these  he  denominates  fire  and  earth.^  But  if  Parme- 
nides says,  that  the  one  being  is  similar  to  the  bulk  of  a  revolving  sphere,  we  must 
not  wonder;  for  through  his  poetry  he  employs  a  certain  mythological  fiction. 
What  does  it  difier,  therefore,  to  assert  thisi  or  to  say  with  Orpheus,  that  being 
is  of  a  white  texture  ?  And  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  assertions  of  Parme- 
nides entirely  accord  with  other  things  posterior  to  the  one  being.  Thus  the  un- 
begotten  and  the  indestructible  pertain  both  to  soul  and  to  intellect;  and  the  im^ 
moveable  and  abiding  in  the  same,  to  intellect.  But  all  of  them,  collectively  and 
genuinely  considered,  are  adapted  to  the  one  being :  for,  according  to  a  certain 
signification,,  soul  and  intellect  are  uobegotten,  but  they  ate  produced  by  the  in- 
telligible. The  one  being  also  possesses  the  immoveable  peculiarity,  in  which; 
motion  according  to  energy  has  not  a  separate  subsistence.  The  abiding  in  same« 
iiess  likewise  properly  belongs  to  this;  but  soul  and  much-honoured  intellect  pro^ 
ceed  from  that  which  abides,  and  are  converted  to  it;  It  is  also  evident,  that  such 
things  as  are  said  to  subsist  in  the  one  beings  are  comprehended  in  it  unitedly,. but 
procced'fiom  it  with  separation.  And  it  appears,  indeed,  to  be  delivered  by  Par- 
menides as  the  first  cuuse>  if  it  is  one  collected  all,  and  the  ultimate  bound.    If^ 

4  F.  however^ 
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however,  he  does  not  simpler  call  it  oae^  but  one  beings  tnd  only-begotten^  and 
bound  but  finite,  perhaps  he  indicates  that  the  ineffable  cause  of  ail  is  established 
above  it.  Hovf,  therefore,  do  Plato  and  Aristotle  appear  to  contradict  Parme- 
nides  ?  Plato,  indeed,  contradicts  him  in  a  twofold  respect,  both  from  his  calling 
being  the  one,  and  perfectly  taking  away  non-being  from  the  intellectual  and  sepa- 
rated worlds,  in  which  being  is  divided  from  the  one  (so  that  both  do  not  remain 
one),  and  the  parts  from  the  whole :  for,  from  hence,  Plato  shows  that  beings  are 
not  one,  but  more  than  one.  But  he  demonstrates  uon«being  from  the  difference 
which  subsists  in  separated  forms;  through  which  the  being  that  is  there,  consi* 
dered  according  to  one  peculiarity,  is  not  motion  or  permanency,  and  each  of  the 
rest  is  what  it  is,  but  is  twt  other  things.  And  it  is  evident,  that  non-being  is 
entirely  there,  where  separation  and  difference  *  are  unfolded  into  light ;  in  intel- 
lectual natures,  indeed,  according  to  form,  but  in  sensibles  according  to  interval 
■and  division*  But  this  non-being  Parmenides  also  himself  appears  to  admit  in 
objects  of  opinion,  since  he  calls  the  ornament  of  his  verses,  about  mortal  opinions, 
fallacious :  for,  where  deception  is,  there  also  is  non-being ;  since  he  is  deceived 
who  thinks  that  non-being  is^  or  that  being  is  not.  Hence,  not  only  Parmenides, 
hut  likewise  Plato,  subverts  the  existence  of  perfect  non-entity,  who  also  avoids 
the  investigation  of  it ;  for  he  says,  '^  Let  no  one,  therefore,  say,  that  we,  having 
shown  that  non-being  is  contrary  to  being,  dare  to  assert  that  it  is ;  for  we  have 
:8ometime  since  bid  farewell  to  the  consideration  of  that  which  is  contrary  to  it, 
whether  it  is  reasonable  or  perfectly  irrational  that  it  should  be  or  not  But  that 
which  we  now  assert  to  be  non-being,  either  some  one,  confuting,  should  persuade 
us  that  it  is  not  properly  denominated  by  us ;  -  or,  so  far  as  he  is  incapable  of  con- 
futing us,  so  far  he  should  assent  to  what  we  say."  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all 
wonderful  that  in  being  of  this  kind,  which  is  defined  according  to  one  peculiarity, 
Plato  should  demonstrate  such  a  kind  of  non-beiug ;  at  the  same  time  that  in  the 
intelligible,  which  is  perfect,  entire,  and  unitedly  all  things  prior  to  all,  non- 
being  of  this  kind  has  no  place  whatever*  But  Aristotle,  adducing  the  contra^ 
diction  from  division,  says,  that  being  is  either  predicated  in  many  ways,  and  thus 
there  will  he  many  beings,  or  in  one  way  only ;  and  thus  it  will  either  be  essence 
or  accident.  And  it  is  evident,  that  no  one  of  these  belongs  to  the  intelligible ; 
^ince  this  division  becomes  apparent  in  generation  i  and  prior  to  generation  subsists 
according  to  cause  in  intellectual  separation.     But  let  no  one  blame  Plato  and 

•  Separation  and  difference  are  perfectly  unfolded  into  light  according  to  form,  in  the  ectremity  of 
the  intellectual  order*  See  the  Notes  on  the  first  and  second  hypothesis  of  the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  in 
my  translation  of  that  dialogue. 

Aristotle 
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Aristotle  for  contradicting  Parmenides  on  account  of  other  causes :  for  they  be-* 
nevolently  repress  the  interpretations  of  superficial  readers.  That  they  conceived, 
indeed,  Parmenides  to  be  a  wise  man,  is  evident  from  hence,  that  Plato  testifies  the 
profundity  of  his  mind  to  be  perfectly  generous,  and  introduces  him  as  the  precep- 
tor of  Socrates  in  the  highest  disciplines.  And  Aristotle,  suspecting  him  to  look 
elsewhere  than  to  physics,  classes  him  in  contradistinctioo  to  physiologists.  Plato, 
also,  in  the  Parmenides,  delivers  this  onCy  and  celebrates  its  transcendency.  And 
Aristotle  in  his  Metaphysics,  contending  that  the  cause  of  all  is  one,  exclaiming 
that  the  domination  of  many  is  not  good,  and  celebrating  the  union  of  this  cause, 
very  properly  there  surveys  as  the  same,  intellect  and  the  intelligible,  essence, 
power,  and  energy*  But  enough  of  these  things,  lest,  according  to  the  prdverb, 
we  should  appear  to  leap  beyond  the  prescribed  limits,  inserting,  in  a  physical 
treatise,  theological  sublimities^ 
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